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HE  fask  of  writing  the  lives  of  the 
three  great<?st  pioneers  of  western 
settlement  has  been  assumed  by  me 
with  no  little  diffidence,  surrounded 
m  the  work  baa  been  with  many 
har^l  disadvantages,  and  obstacles  of 
no  ortHnary  character.  Chief  of 
these  is  the  disadvantage  of  poor 
literary  qualification,  as  the  opportunities  for  acquiring  an  education 
were  denied  me,  except  such  as  I  could  obtain  by  unaided  endeavors 
and  a  favorable  association  with  refined  persons  in  latter  years.  The 
obstacles  of  which  I  complain  are  found  in  the  confusion  of  informa- 
tion growing  out  of  the  fact  that  the  several  biographers  of  Boone, 
Crockett  and  Carson  have  generally  made  quite  as  much  use  of 
fiction  as  of  actual,  verified  incident  in  making  up  their  history  of 
these  three  prominent  characters.  The  idle  stories  thus  incorporated 
in  their  work  being  left  so  long  uncontradicted  have  become  an 
almost  inseparable  part  of  frontier  history,  since  few  records  are 
accessible,  or  were  ever  made,  from  which  a  truthful  account  of 
the  valorous  deeds  and  eventful  lives  of  these  heroes  may  be 
obtained.  The  work  thus  submitted,  however,  has  been  conscien- 
tiously performed,  and  the  care  exercised,  as  well  as  the  information 
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I  liav©  cwHected  in  tbe  coarse  of  many  years,  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  facts  are  here  presented  as  Dearly  free  from  exaggeration 
as  it  is  possible  to  give  them,  however  great  may  be  the  study, 
investigation  and  care  devoted  to  the  work. 

The  life  of  Daniel  Boone  is  a  particularly  difficult  one  to  write. 
He  lived  at  a  time  and  in  a  community  that  permitted  of  little 
attention  to  the  recording  of  events,  and  thus  the  date,  and  even 
place  of  his  birth,  is  made  a  matter  for  controversy.  Nor  were 
really  valorous  deeds  accounted  as  worthy  of  perpetuation,  since  the 
James  were  such  as  compelled  every  man  to  be  a  hero — a  fighter 
ready  to  meet  on  even  or  uneven  ground  the  wily  savage  that 
lurked  about  each  fmntier  cabin  seeking  a  vantage  stroke  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  settlement  by  merciless  massacre.  The  modesty 
imbued  in  his  nature  in  earlier  years  was  little  changed  even  by 
the  plauditii  of  his  admiring  countrj^men,  when  he  was  recognized 
as  a  leading    instrument   in    the   oj>ening  up  and  settlement  of  the 

wlien   surrounded  by  savage 


Great  West.      The   caution    m 
foes  made  of  Bbdiie  a  airionsi; 
and  less  inclined  to  speak  *A'  \l 
ful  life.     My  chief  reliance  for 


"^m,  little  given  to  speech, 
.-  ul'  hi»*  strangely  event- 
information  concerning  him  has, 
therefore,  been  authenticated  State  annals,  verified  by  circumstances 
and  incontestable  statements  of  his  descendants  interested  in  preserv- 
^g  a  truthful,  though  necessarily  fragmentary,  record  of  this  dis- 
tinguished man.  It  has  been  my  goo<l  fortune,  as  a  partial  recom- 
pense for  the  time  e:xp<^nded  in  running  down  idle  stories  concern- 
ing adventures  he  is  said  to  have  participated  in,  to  meet  some 
half  a  dozen  pioneers  of  Missouri  who  had  been  intimate  neighbors 
and  friends  of  Boone,  and  to  whom  he  related  many  incidents  of 
great  Idstorical  interest  that  I  have  been  permitted  to  record  for 
what  I  believe  is  the  first  time. 

The  life  of  Crockett  is  acceasible  in  an  elaborate  work  written 
by  his  own  hand,  though  this  autobiography  has  been  furbished 
up  and  garnished  with  not  a  few  unsubstantial  tales  that,  despite 
their  frecjuent  exposure,  still  cling  tenaciously  to  nearly  all  his 
biographies,  but  which  I  have  etimiQated,  or  repeated  only  to  deny, 

Carson's  character  was  in  more  than  one  respect  enigmatic,  and 
many  of  the  difficulties  enootintered   in  preparing  an   authentic  life 
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of  Boone  are  found  interpoBing  between  the  biographer  and  Car- 
BOO.  Modesty  is  a  becoming  trait,  except  when  it  serves  to  ob- 
scure important  incidents  in  the  life  of  a  justly  historic  per- 
sonage, and  in  Carson  this  obstacle  to  a  proper  knowledge  of  his 
career  is  particularly  conspicuous.  It  was  my  fortunate  privilege 
to  enjoy  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Carson^  but  this  intimacy 
gave  me  little  advantage,  for  he  seldom  spoke  of  his  own 
deeds,  though  I  hardly  think  he  was  so  different  from  other  men 
as  to  he  wholly  indifferent  to  praise.  Indeed^  his  desire  for  pro- 
motion, as  explained  in  his  biography,  proves  that  he  was  susce^ 
tible  of  the  pride  that  grows  od  exaltation. 

tfMMHHBble  part  of  OBHriWtfNdlS  ment  in  the  ser 
the  Ooverument,  and  from  the  departraei  !  li:i\ 

extracted  much  of  the  infurmalion  given  hcrtin  concerning  bim, 
and  which  I  find  frequently  conflicts  with  the  statements  of  those 
who  in  writing  his  life  have  made  facts  subservient  to  wild  exag- 
geration, just  as  many  romanoers  have  done  while  aoberl  nd- 
ing  to  rei^ord  the  incidents  in  my  own  life.  '9U]f^^Sfi^  »ii"  »vei« 
Caroona  ind mates,  and  who  were  bis  oomrades  in  service  io  the 
&kX  Weity  were  also  friends  of  mine,  and  from  tiiem  I  gathered 
much  reliable  information  conceniing  his  adventures  that  I  treasured 
op,  so  to  speak,  until  this  opportunity  was  afforded  to  give  them 
currency. 

While  writing  principally  biographically,  I  have  sought  to  describe 
that  great  general  movement  westward — that  irresistible  wave  of 
emigration  which,  arrested  for  a  time  by  the  AlleghenieS|  rose  until 
at  last  it  broke  over  and  spread  away  across  mountain,  stream 
and  plain,  leaving  States  in  its  wake,  until  stopped  by  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific. 

The  evolution  of  government  and  of  civilization,  and  the 
adaptation  of  one  to  the  other,  are  interesting  to  the  student  of  his- 
tory ;  but  particularly  fascinating  is  the  story  of  the  reclamation  of 
the  Great  West  and  the  supplanting  of  the  wild  savages  that  from 
primeval  days  were  lords  of  the  country  but  are  now  become 
wards  of  the  Government,  whose  gnardianship  they  were  forced  to 
recognize.  This  story  is  one  well  calculated  to  inspire  a  feeling  of 
pride  even  in  the  breasts  of  those  whose  sentimentality  impels  to 
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oommfflerate  the  hard  lot  of  the  poor  Indian ;  for,  rising  above  the 
formerly  neglected  prairies  of  the  West  are  innumerable  monu- 
ments of  thrift,  industry,  intelligence,  and  all  the  contributory 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  a  peaceful  and  God-fearing  civilization; 
those  evidences  that  proclaim  to  a  wondering  world  the  march  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  towards  the  attainment  of  perfect  citizenship 
and  liberal,  free  and  stable  government. 

For  the  small  part  I  have  taken  in  redeeming  the  West  from 
savagery,  I  am  indebted  to  circumstances  rather  than  to  a  natural, 
^inborn  inclination  for  the  strifes  inseparable  from  the  life  I  was 
almost  forced  to  choose.  But  to  especially  good  fortune  must  I  make 
my  acknowledgments,  which  protected  me  or  preserved  my  life  a 
hundred  times  when  the  very  hand  of  vengeful  fate  appeared  to  lower 
its  grasp  above  my  head,  and  hope  seemed  a  mockery  that  I  had 
turned  my  back  upon.  Good  fortune  has  also  stood  ever  respon- 
sive to  my  call  since  I  first  came  before  the  public,  and  to  the 
generous  American  and  English  peoples,  as  well  as  to  kind  fortune, 
I  here  pour  out  a  full  measure  of  profound  thanks  and  hearty 
appreciation,  and  shall  hold  them  gratefully  in  my  memory  as  a 
remembrance  of  old  friends,  until  the  drum  taps  "lights  out" 
at  the  close  of  the  evening  of  my  eventful  lilig. 
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excited  that  innate  nigged  nature  which  slumbers  in  the  breasts 
of  those  peacefully  situated,  and  made  heroes  out  of  what  would 
have  been  otherwise  an  effeminate  people.  The  common  currency 
of  the  timea  waa  peltries  and  the  almost  invariable  food  of  the 
early  settlers  was  meat  of  wild  animals,  victims  of  the  chase,  rifle 
or  trap.  Association  with  dangerous  surrounding  soon  destroyed 
all  feelings  of  fear,  iis  it  invariably  does.  A  doldier  tremblef 
before  the  battle  than  when  in  the  thickeat  of  the  figh^;  so 

"la  it  only  upon  occasions  of  greatest  peril  that  heroes  have  their 
birth.  Necessity  made  these  pioneers  familiar  with  the  rifle  and 
familiarity  with  this  best  friend  to  the  settler  in  a  primeval  wilder- 
ness made  them  reckless  of  whatever  adventure  might  occur. 
The  evolution,  so  to  speak,  of  brave  men  in  the  wilds  of  the  Atlan- 
tic slope  was  as  natural  as  a  metamorphosis  in  the  insect  world, 
but  their  valorous  deeds  excite  our  admiration  none  the  less,  and 
no  patriot  will  ever  tire  of  reading  the  wonderful  stories  and  mar- 
^'elous  adventures  of  those  strong-hearted  men  who  blazed  out  the 
first  highways  in  the  reclamation  and  settlement  of  our  own  God 
blessed  country ;  and  in  rehearsing  the  sacrifices  which  they  made, 

^  every  true  American  will  feel  for  them  the  same  pride  as  for  the 
reat  soldiers  whose  victories  have  made  our  institutions  imper- 
ishable. 

BIRTH   OF  DANIEL   BOONE. 

Of  the  many  heroes  produced  under  the  influences  described, 
none  are  more  deservedly  popular  than  Daniel  Boone,  This 
really  great  man  was  a  hero  not  only  because  of  a  reckless  spirit 
cast  upon  the  flood-tide  of  fortuitous  circumstances,  and  borne 
to  the  goal  of  lucky  results,  *  Boone  was  not  so  reckless  as  many 
even  well-read  persons  suppose;  indeed,  so  far  from  being  a 
Hotspur,  he  was  brave  only  with  calculating  cautiousness,  and 
this  trait  of  his  character  is  most  praisewnrthy,  because  it  was  by 
an  exercise  of  this  rare  combination  that  he  was  able  to  accom- 
plish,so  much  for  the  good  of  his  country,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see.  ' 

The  immediate  ancestors  of  Daniel  Boone  formed  a  small  set- 
tlement in  England  near  Exeter,  where  they  nearly  all  followed 
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a  pastoral  life,     George  Boone  eraigrated  to  America  with  hia 
wife,  Mury,  io  1717,  bringing  with  them  eleven  children,   but 
very  few  other  goods,  for  the  family  was  extremely  poor.     Of 
the  nine  8ons  of  George  Boone  the  names  of  only  three  are  pre 
served  in  his- 
tory,   viz  .  : 
James,  John 
and  Squire,  the 
latter  of  whom 
became    the 
father  of  Dan- 
iel, our  hero, 

George  Boone 
settled  in  what 
is  now  Berk's 
county,  Penn- 
sylvania, where 
he  bartered  for 
a  tract  of  laud 
and  founded  a 
small  settle- 
ment which,  in 
honor  of  his 
birthplace,  he 
called  Exeter, 
It  i:^  also  re- 
lated, though 
with  no  better 
mthority    than 

hazy  t  r  a  d  i* 
ttont  that  he 
also  pre-empted 
the  ground    on 

which  Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  h  situated «  and 
that  he  located  the  town  and  gave  to  it  his  own  name,  all  of  which 
is  extremely  doubtful. 


DAJUEL    BOONK. 

(FrocD  the  U&nllDg  PAlntliigv) 
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Squire  Boone  married,  in  Pennsylvania,  though  in  what  year 
no  record  has  been  found  to  show,  Mary  Morgan*  It  is 
known,  however,  that  he  had  seven  eons  and  four  daughters, 
as  follows:  Daniel,  James,  Squire,  Edward,  Jonathan,  George 
and  Samuel,  and  Mary,  Sarah,  Hannah  and  Elizabeth.  Squire 
Boone  Bcema  to  have  remained  on  the  original  estate  at  Exeter, 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  was  here  that  Daniel  was  born,  though 
the  exact  date  is  not  definitely  known,  Daniel's  uncle,  James, 
who  w^as  a  echool-master,  left  a  memorandum  in  a  book  t^  the 
effect  that  Daniel  was  born  July  14th,  1732.  There  are  three 
other  authorities,  however,  that  fix  upon  as  many  different  dates, 
two  claiming  that  his  birth  occurred  in  February,  1735,  and  an- 
other fixinij  the  event  eomo  time  iu  174G.  ConsideriusT  the  little 
learning,  and  especially  the  negligence  in  keeping  family  records 
iu  tho,se  early  da^'s,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  date  of  DanieFs 
birth  18  uncertain ;  beside8,  an  approximate  date  is  all  that  was 
expected  to  be  known  of  a  pioneer. 

Daniel's  first  adtenture, 

Daniel  grew  to  manhood's  estate  on  the  farm  where  he  waa 
born  and  received  no  more  advantages  than  were  accorded  to 
other  poor  boys  of  his  neighborhood.  Exeter  was  a  very  small 
settlement  at  the  time,  on  what  was  then  the  frontier*  Phila- 
delphia had  been  founded  by  William  Peon  iu  1(582,  and  at  the 
time  of  Boone's  birth  was  a  city  of  nearly  10,000  soulsi,  but  it 
had  no  trade  with  the  interior,  and  was  sustained  solely  by  its 
shipping  interc^^t,  which  was  considerable,  Exeter  was  about 
sixty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  what  is  now  Buck's  county, 
but  of  so  uoimportant  a  clKiracter  that  the  settlement  had  hardly 
been  heard  of  by  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  nor  w^ere  the  settlers 
of  the  Boone  district  wiser  concerning  the  first  city  of  their  State, 
each  remaining  in  comparatively  bhssful  ignorance  of  the  other, 
their  interests  being  so  distinct. 

Of  his  youth  w^e  know  very  little,  chiefly  from  the  fact  that 
his  early  life  was  punctuated  with  few  startling  periods  that  were 
worth  preserving  in  local  history  or  tradition,  j  It  is  related  of 
bim,  however  I  that  on  one  occasion  ^  during  his  boyhood,  while 
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shoulder  and  sent  a  bullet  through  the  heart  of  the  animal.  This 
adventure  must  have  occurred  at  a  time  before  he  had  reached 
his  teens,  because  the  fact  of  killing  a  panther  in  those  days  was 
an  incident  so  commonplace  that  it  would  hardly  have  been  pre- 
served in  tradition  as  a  evidence  of  Boone's  valor  had  he  been 
more  than  a  youth,  f 

The  praise  which  he  received  for  having  slain  a  panther  in- 
spired Boone  to  loftier  deeds.  Henceforth  we  find  him,  youth  as 
he  was,  pursuing  the  life  of  a  hunter.  His  rifle  becomes  his  con- 
stant companion,  and  generally  his  only  one.  He  followed  up 
the  Schuylkill  where  ducks  and  better  game  were  to  be  found  in 
abundance.  Along  its  course  he  soon  began  trapping  with  con- 
siderable success,  and  so  fond  of  the  sport  was  he  that  before  he 
was  fifteen  years  of  age  ho  abandoned  his  home  entirely  and 
made  a  permanent  camp  in  the  wilderness. 

The  same  adventurous  spirit  has  moved  thousands  of  other 
boys,  but  to  this  love  for  wild  life  and  sports  young  Boone  added 
that  extremely  rare  trait  which  may  be  denominated  persistency 
of  purpose,  fortified  with  a  willingness  to  suffer  discomforts  of 
body  when  it  brought  satisfaction  of  mind. 

In  a  rugged  fastness,  remote  from  any  house,  Daniel  chose 
to  make  his  home,  where  the  inclination  of  his  fancy  might  revel 
undisturbed  by  association  with  any  of  his  race.  Accordingly, 
without  revealing  even  to  his  mother  or  father  his  intention,  he 
left  home  as  if  upon  his  regular  daily  hunt,  and  after  a  journey 
of  three  days  along  the  Schuylkill  he  found  a  dense  copse,  where 
the  surroundings  were  so  wild  that  he  reckoned  the  retreat  secure 
from  discovery,  and  here  ho  set  to  work  to  prepare  a  shelter. 
With  great  diligence  ho  gathered  brush  and  piled  it  about  a  space 
between  two  large  stones,  and  made  a  covering  of  turf  and  leaves, 
leaving  a  hole  at  the  top  for  smoke  to  escape.  In  this  rude  place 
he  lived  for  many  days,  subsisting  off  the  game  that  he  killed 
and,  though  isolated  from  companionship  save  of  rifle  and  dog, 
was  happier  than  a  lord  in  his  buttressed  and  well  lardered  cas- 
tle. His  absence  from  home  for  so  long  a  time  excited  the  fears 
of  his   father  and  neighbors,  who  set  out  in  quest  of  him  with 
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many  misgivings.  It  was  a  week  before  they  happened  upon  the 
well  covered  retreat  of  the  youthful  hermit,  nor  would  they  have 
found  it,  perhaps,  at  all,  had  not  the  smoke  from  his  rude  hovel 
directed  them  in  the  search. 
/  Daniel  was  forced,  very  much  against  his  will,  to  return  home 
with  his  father,  and  was  soon  afterwards  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  an  elderly  Irish  school-master.  Peck,  and  other  of  Boone's 
biographers  relate  that  Daniel  had  not  attended  school  many  days 
before  an  incident  occurred  that  resulted  in  his  expulsion.  The 
story,  which  is  no  doubt  apocryphal,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
teacher  had  a  very  strong  appetite  for  whisky,  which  he  con- 
trived to  clandestinely  gratify  by  keeping  a  bottle  hidden  in  the 
adjoining  woods  and  visiting  it  when  the  scholars  were  at  their 
classes  under  the  monitorship  of  an  elder.  By  chance  young 
Boone  found  the  well  filled  bottle,  and,  in  a  spirit  of  mischief- 
ousness,  procured  some  ipecac  with  which  he  seasoned  the  whis- 
ky so  highly  that  the  next  draught  the  teacher  took  from  it 
made  him  violently  ill.  Investigation  followed,  which  led  to 
Daniel's  conviction  and  the  verdict  of  a  sound  thrashing.  When 
the  teacher  undertook  to  apply  the  punishment,  however,  young 
Boone  objected  and  a  fight  was  the  result,  in  which  the  teacher 
received  the  butt  end  of  the  penalty.  This  story,  which  I  prefer 
to  give  thus  briefly,  is  most  probably  a  pure  creation  of  some 
writer  who  had  run  short  of  matter  and  needed  the  sauce  of  a 
joke  to  spice  the  dull  detail  of  history.  The  character  of  Daniel 
Boone,  as  learned  in  the  light  of  later  events,  was  never  that  of 
a  brawler,  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  youth  he  was  diffident, 
peaceable  and  obedient,  nor  did  he  change  greatly  in  after  life. 
In  desperate  situations  he  was  wonderfully  courageous,  but  never 
boastful  or  a  bully,  as  a  belief  in  such  a  story  would  influence  us 
to  believe.  J 

THE  BOONE  FAMILY  BEHOVE  TO  NOBTH  CABOLINA. 

Before  Daniel  had  reached  his  majority,  and  probably  about 
the  year  1850  or  '51,  Squire  Boone  removed  from  Exeter  to  a 
spot  on  Yadkin  river.  North  Carolina,  about  ten  miles  from  the 
present  town  of  Wilkesborough,  in  what  is  now  Wilkes  county, 
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LIFE  OF  Daniel  Boone. 


CHAPTER    L 

ESS  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
and  within  the  age  of  four  generations, 
America  was  distinctively  the  home  of  the 
Indian ;  only  a  narrow  strip  of  land  bor- 
dering the  Atlantic  had  been  reclaimed  to 
civilization,  and  even  this  small  section 
possessed  very  few  of  the  comforts  of  the 
period,  as  compared  with  the  mother 
country  and  nations  of  Europe.  Agriculture  was  little  thought 
of,  beyond  the  compass  of  a  garden-patch ;  the  trades  were  few, 
and  carried  on  chiefly  by  itinerant  jobbers,  who  went  from  house 
to  house,  carrying  their  kits  of  tools,  to  perform  such  work  as 
might  be  offered.  There  was  little  incentive  to  the  artisan,  but 
less  to  the  agriculturist.  Prowling  bands  of  hostile  Indians  were 
a  constant  menace  to  material  accumulations,  so  that  settlers  were 
compelled,  for  mutual  protection,  to  conduct  their  several  enter- 
prises conjointly  and  thus  live  in  a  condition  of  semi-communism, 
which  prevented,  in  large  measure,  the  extension  of  settlements 
and  the  redemption  of  territory  from  the  savages.  But  this  ad- 
verse influence  was  largely  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  while 
money  was  scarce,  fur-bearing  animals  were  plentiful,  and  while 
dangers  and  diflSculties   were  very  great,  these   very  conditions 
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attract  the  hardj^' pioneer  adventurers  in  that  direction,  especially 
as  glowing  accounta  of  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil,  abund- 
ance  of  game^  and  vast  mineral  wealth  of  that  district  lying  beyond 
the  mountaina  had  been  current  in  the  sparse  settlements  of 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  even  before  the  uprising  of  the 
Cherokees.  Before  thia  time  several  bold  spirits  had  penetrated 
the  western  wilderness  and  brought  Imek  to  the  eai^t  wonderful 
descriptions  of  the  country  they  had  visited,  A  trader  from 
Virginia,  named  Dougherty,  had  been  among  the  Cherokees  as 
early  as  1690,  and  spent  several  years  trading  with  different 
tribes.  Adair,  of  South  Carolina,  had  niiide  a  considerable  tour 
of  the  southwest  in  1730,  and  upon  returning  to  his  home  wrote 
a  very  flattering  account  of  the  country,  which  wjis  afterwards 
published  in  Enghuid*  In  1740  several  traders  made  a  journey, 
with  a  Mr.  Vaughan  as  guide,  as  far  west  as  northern  Alabama, 
from  whence  they  returned  to  Charleston  with  a  large  quantity 
of  peltries  which  they  sold  at  an  immense  profit.  In  1748  Dr. 
Thomas  Walker,  of  Virginia,  with  seven  companions  made  a  tour 
of  exploration  to  the  w^st.  They  passed  through  a  depression  in 
a  range  of  mountains  to  \7hich  they  gave  the  name  of  Cumber- 
land Gap,  and  soon  afterwards  came  to  a  stream  of  water  which 
they  called  Cumberland  iiver,  all  in  honor  of  Eugland^a  prime 
minister,  then  the  Duke  oi  Cumberland,  Aa  early  as  1754  there 
were  six  families  living  on  the  banks  of  the  upper  Ohio  river, 
which  was  then  known  as  the  Wabash,  but  very  aoon  after  a  party 
of  Indians  made  a  sortie  on  the  pioneers  and  massacred  seven  of 
the  number  while  the  remainder  fled  under  cover  of  the  night  t6 
the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  and  alterwards  made  their  way 
back  to  the  interior  of  Virginia. 

In  1760  Dr.  Walker  made  a  second  journey,  at  the  head  of 
a  well  equipped  company  of  men,  and  is  supposed  to  have  pene- 
trated as  far  west  as  central  Kentucky.  He  was  followed  a  year 
later  by  a  party  of  nineteen  hunters  and  traders,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  a  man  named  Wallen,  who  conducted  them  to  what  is 
now  known  as  Carter's  valley,  in  Hawkins  county,  Tennessee. 
Says  llr,  Ramsey:  **  At  the  head  of  one  of  the  companies  that 
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visited  the  west  this  year  (1761),  came  Daniel  Boone,  from  the 
Yadkin,  in  North  Carolina,  and  traded  with  them  as  low  as  the 
place  where  Abingdon  now  stands,  and  there  left  them. 

**  This  is  the  first  time  the  advent  of  Daniel  Boone  to  the 
western  wilds  has  been  mentioned  by  historians,  or  by  the  several 
biographers  of  that  distinguished  pioneer  and  hunter.  There  is 
reason,  however,  to  believe  that  he  had  hunted  upon  Watauga 
earlier." 

Mr.  Ramsey,  in  proof  of  his  assertion  regarding  the  time  when 
Boone  first  visited  Kentucky,  copies  the  following  inscription 
which  a  few  years  ago  was  still  to  be  seen  on  a  large  beech  tree 
that  stood  within  sight  of  the  present  stage  road  between  Jone«4- 
boro  and  Blountsville,  Tennessee:  — 

D.  Boon 
CillEB  A.  BAR  On 

in  '  ThJS  Tree 

yEAR 

1760 

**  Boone  was  eighty-six  years  old  when  he  died,  which  was 
September,  1820.  He  was  thus  twenty-six  years  old  when  the 
inscription  was  made.  When  he  left  the  company  of  hunters  in 
1761,  as  mentioned  above  by  Haywood,  it  is  probable  that  he  did 
so  revisit  the  theater  of  a  former  hunt  upon  the  creek  that  still 
bears  his  name,  and  where  his  camp  is  still  pointed  out  near  its 
banks.  It  is  iiot  improbable,  indeed,  that  he  belonged  to,  or 
accompanied,  the  party  of  Doctor  Walker,  on  his  first,  or  cer- 
tainly on  his  second,  tour  of  exploration  in  1760.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  sufficient  authority,  as  this  writer  conceives,  to  date  the 
arrival  of  Boone  in  Tennessee  as  early  as  its  date,  1760,  thus 
preceding  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  country  nearly  ten 
years.'* 
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In  the  autobiography   of  Boone,  dictated   to   John   Folsom, 
and  published  in  1784,  occurs  the  foUowiug:   "  It  was  on  the  first 

of  Ma\%  in  the  year  17Gi),  that  I  resigned  my  domestic  happiness 
for  a  time,  and  left  my  peaceabh?  habitation  on  the  Yadkin  river, 
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in  North  Carolina,  to  wander  through  the  w  ildercess  of  America, 
in  quest  of  the  country  of  Kentucky,  in  company  with  John  Fin- 
ley,  John  Stuart,  Joseph  Holdan,  James  Monay,  and  WilUam 
Cool/*  etc. 
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The  date  of  his  first  visit  to  Kentucky,  therefore,  it  ia  impos- 
sible to  fix,  but  notwithjstanding  this  explicit  declaration  of  the 
time,  apparently  by  Boono  himself,  I  believe  the  preponderance 
of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  earlier  date  (17G0). 

T«E    IIAPPY   HUNTING    GROUND   OP    KENTTTCKT. 

The  man  Finley,  mentioned  above,  was  an  ardent  sportsman 
and  a  successful  trader.  He  had  made  two  trips  to  the  far  west 
and  came  into  Boone's  settlenieDt  with  such  thrilling  and  capti- 
vating descriptions  of  the  beautiful  country  and  abounding  game 
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ID  the  far  west  that  he  easily  enlisted  the  interest  of  Boone  and 
four  others  who  accepted  him  as  guide,  and  together  the  six  set 
out  on  their  perilous  joiu*ney.  Throu^^h  dense  coverts,  where 
night  never  lifted  her  veil,  and  over  giant  hills  where  daylight 
perpetually  lingered,  traveled  the  adventurous  party*  Game  of 
great  variety,  on  wing  and  feet^  flitted  by,  or  paused  at  the  rifle's 
crack,  to  provide  an  over  bounteous  feast.  Every  tree  might 
shield  an  enemy,  every  pathway  might  lead  to  ambush,  but  with 
strong  hearts  the  six  marched  on,  fording  creeks  and  rafting  over 
larger  streams,  until  at  last,  gaining  a  peak  on  the  Cumberland 
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range,  the  first  riew  of  Kentucky  burst  upon  the  enraptured 
vision  of  Boone.  There  at  their  feet  flowed  the  headwaters  of 
the  Kentucky  river,  through  delightful  vales  aod  fertile  valleys 
iiUod  with  grazing  buffalo  and  deer,  that  scarcely  noticed  this  in- 
vasion of  their  domaiu,  thinking,  perhaps,  of  the  prodigalit}''  of 
nature >  and  of  the  plenty  there  was  to  share  wnth  any  other  crea- 
ture that  might  choose  to  dwell  in  so  gorgeoua  a  clime*  The 
sound  of  a  gun  had  not  echoed  through  this  fair  section,  nor 
had  a  hunter* s  knife  drawn  blood  from  the  throat  or  heart  of  any 
animal  upon  this  heaven^blessed  vale.  All  was  innocence,  all 
wa3  happiness  in  this  realm  of  contentment. 

In  this  beautiful  locality  the  six  hunters  prepared  a  rude  habi- 
tation by  piling  up  logs  to  a  height  of  ten  feet  about  a  space 
some  fifteen  feet  square,  and  then  making  a  roof  of  the  bark 
stripped  from  linden  trees,  which  afforded  partial  protection  from 
rain  and  was  a  complete  shelter  from  the  heavy  dews.  Here 
the  party  lived  and  hunted  until  after  Christmas,  spending  a  most 
enjoyable  time,  since  they  were  adapted  by  nature  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  this  most  free  and  pleasurable  existence. 

During  the  several  months  of  their  stay  in  this  first  chosen 
locality  they  saw  no  Indians,  though  the  grounds  were  occasion- 
ally hunted  over  by  the  Shawuees,  Chickasaws  and  Cherokees. 
The  laud  at  this  time  was  a  portion  of  Virginia,  but  was  soon 
after,  in  1870,  acquu'ed  by  treaty  from  the  Indians*  Two  years 
previously  the  Iroquois  had  ceded  to  Great  Britain  all  their  claims 
to  the  land  lying  south  of  the  Ohio,  so  that  the  portion  on  which 
Boone  and  his  companions  w^ere  hunting  was  a  neutral  ground, 
so  to  speak,  since  neither  hut  nor  wigwam  had  been  erected  on  it. 

The  very  fact  of  the  district  l>eing  neutral  led  to  its  designation 
as  the  *'  dark  and  bloody  ground,"  for  many  different  tribes  came 
here  to  hunt  and  frequently  fell  into  collisions  of  the  most  desperate 
and  bloody  character.  The  Indians  ctilled  the  country  Kentucky^ 
which  means  **  at  the  head  of  a  river,"  because  the  greatest 
abundance  of  game  was  then  found  in  the  district  between  w^hat  ia 
now  known  as  Big  Sandy  river,  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Ten- 
O^ssee,  which  was  east  of  the  present  eastern  line  of  Kentucky. 
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CAPTURE  OF  BOONE   BY    INDIANS* 

rewards  the  eurly  part  of  17i)l  Daniel  Boone  and  John  Stiiart 
^left  the  encampment  fc»r  a  hunt  further  up  the  country  and  with 
fthe  intention  of  exploring  the  district  towards  the  Ohio.  They 
journeyed  for  several  days  until  they  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Kentucky  river  where  they  were  suddenly  set  upon  by  a  band  of 
savages  and  disarmed  before  being  able  to  raise  a  hand  in  defense. 
The  surprise  was   complete,  because   up  to  this  time  no  Indians 
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riixd  been  :^een  nor  had  any  signs  been  met  with  tu  excite  suspi- 
cion Unit  hostiles  were  in  the  neighborhood. 

Though  his  captivity  was  Boone's  first  experience  with  Indiana, 
he  had  learned  enough  of  the  character  of  his  captors,  by  hear- 

Iing  stories  of  their  ferocity  related  about  the  firesides  of  every 
Jiioneer  family,  to  admonish  hiui  of  the  perilous  position  he  now 
occupied.  Instead,  therefore,  of  giving  way  to  depression,  or 
of  making  any  open  demonstration  to  arouse  the  special  vigilance 
<jr  animosity  of  the  Indians,  he  philosophically  adapted  himself 
to  bis  new  condition  by  appearing  indifferent  to  the  fate  that 
might  be  meted  out  to  him.     Nothing  so  quickly  or  surely  wina 
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the  good  opinion  of  an  Indian  as  bravery,  just  as  cowardice  will 
certainly  excite  his  hatred,  and  jeopardize  the  life  of  his  cap- 
tive. Boone  was,  therefore,  held  rather  as  a  hostage  than  as  a 
captive,  and  as  he  manifested  a  desire  to  participate  in  the 
sports  and  hunts  of  his  enemies  they  soon  held  him  in  such  re- 
gard that  they  relaxed  much  of  their  former  restraint  and  thus 
prepared  the  way  to  his  liberty. 
/  Several  days  after  his  captivity  Boone,  with  his  fellow-pris- 
oner, was  taken  to  a  thick  cane  brake  and  made  to  assist  in  pre- 
paring an  encampment,  in  which  work  they  diligently  applied 
themselves.  Toward  the  middle  watch  of  the  night  Boone,  who 
had  scarcely  closed  his  eyes  for  watching  the  first  favorable  means 
for  escape,  perceived  that  all  his  captors  were  soundly  sleeping, 
and  seizing  the  opportunity  quickly  aroused  Stuart  and  bidding 
him  follow  stole  out  into  the  thicket  with  such  silence  that  none 
of  the  Indians  were  awakened.  |  The  two  traveled  rapidly  during 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  and  also  the  following  day,  retreat- 
ing in  the  direction  of  where  their  camp  lay  until  at  length  they 
reached  the  spot.  But  imagine  their  surprise  when,  instead  of  be- 
ing met  by  their  glad  companions,  they  found  the  camp  deserted 
and  nothing  to  mark  the  place  but  a  few  smouldering  log«.  What 
had  become  of  Findley,  Holden,  Moncay  and  Cool?  There  were 
no  signs  of  a  struggle,  nor  evidence  of  either  massacre  or  retreat, 
and  yet  there  were  burning  logs  which  might  have  been  the 
funeral  pyre  of  the  four  brave  men,  who  had  thus  disappeared. 
Singular  to  relate,  nothing  whatever  was  ever  afterwards  learned' 
concerning  the  fate  of  the  four.  Had  they  abandoned  the  camp 
and  returned  to  their  homes  in  North  Carolina  some  record  would 
have  been  left  to  this  effect;  and  had  they  been  massacred 
the  fact  would  doubtless  have  been  circulated  among  the  Indikn 
tribes  and  thus  finally  have  reached  the  ears  of  some  white  set- 
tler, as  such  atrocities  almost  invariably  did,  but  true  it  is  that 
the  fate  of  the  four  men  was  never  learned  and  remains  a  pro- 
found mystery  to  this  day. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


ALONE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

I 

OONE  and  Stuart  were  now  alone  in  the  dark 
and  bloody  wilderness,  with  only  a  small 
supply  of  ammunition  and  conscious  of  the 
great  danger  that  beset  them  on  every  side. 
They  built  a  log  house,  such  as  they  could 
erect  by  the  aid  of  two  hatchets  carried  al- 
ways with  them,  and  protected  it  as  best 
they  could  by  packing  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  logs  with  hoop-pole  *«chinken" 
plastered  with  mud,  by  which  means  the  hut 
was  fairly  impervious  to  wind,  snow  and 
rain,  while  it  served  as  an  admirable  defense 
in  case  of  attack.  Here  they  lived,  sub- 
sisting on  the  game  they  killed,  until  some 
time  in  February  when  a  delightful  surprise 
was  given  them  in  the  appearance  of  Squire  Boone,  one  of 
Daniel's  brothers,  accompanied  by  another  white  man,  whose 
name  has  not  been  preserved.  The  long  absence,  without  tidings, 
of  Daniel  Boone  had  caused  his  family  such  alarm  that  they  dis- 
patched Squire  in  search  of  him,  who,  guided  by  good  fortune 
came  directly  upon  his  long-lost  brother  after  a  journey  of  nearly 
one  month.  The  meeting  was  a  joyful  one,  as  we  may  well  be- 
lieve, not  only  because  the  lost  was  found,  and  glad  news  from 
his  family  was  thus  brought  to  the  great  hunter,  but  also  because 
Squire  brought  with  him  a  goodly  supply  of  ammunition,  the 
value  of  which  to  Boone  was  positively  inestimable.  Thus  en- 
couraged and  provided  the  party  made  some  improvement  to  their 
winter  quarters,  which  greatly  increased  its  comforts,  and  then 
began  hunting  as  a  business,  intending  to  collect  a  large  number 
of  peltries  for  marketing  in  the  following  spring. 
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DEATH  OF   STUART  AT   THE  HANDS   OF  THE   INDIANS. 

Scarcely  a  week  had  passed  after  the  joyful  meeting  described 
when  a  distressing  misfortune  befel  the  party,  which  materially 
altered  its  plans  and  changed  rejoicings  to  deepest  mourning. 
Daniel  Boone  and  Stuart  were  out  on  a  hunt  together,  leaving 
Squire  and  his  companion  at  the  camp  dressing  skins,  least  sus- 
pecting the  proximity  of  hostile  Indians,  for  no  evidence  of  any 
had  been  seen  for  more  than  a  month,  besides  Boone  knew 
that  it  was  a  very  unusual  thing  for  Indians  to  either  hunt  or 
forage  during  winter  time.  But  his  fancied  security  was  delu- 
sive, for,  without  warning,  suddenly  a  volley  of  shots  poured  out 
of  a  thick  copse  of  cane  and  Stuart  fell  mortally  wounded  only 
to  be  scalped  a  moment  afterward.  Boone,  more  fortunate  than 
his  compaaion,  escaped  the  fire  of  the  Indians,  and  being  favored 
by  a  dense  brake  on  his  right  plunged  into  it  and  contrived  to 
make  good  his  escape  by  fleeing  back  to  the  camp,  where  the 
Indians  were  afraid  to  attack  him.  Three  days  after  this  tragic 
incident,  the  man  who  had  accompanied  Squire  Boone  from  North 
Carolina  went  out  of  camp  early  in  the  morning,  for  what  pur- 
pose is  not  known,  and  was  never  afterwards  seen  again,  though 
a  skeleton  was  found  some  months  afterwards  in  a  swamp  a  few 
miles  from  the  camp  that  was  supposed  to  be  his.  The  poor 
fellow  had  doubtless  become  deranged  by  the  horrible  death  of 
Stuart,  and  reflecting  on  the  perils  that  surrounded  him,  prob- 
ably wandered  away  only  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  Indians  or  some 
wild  animal. 

BOOXE   LEFT   ALONE    IN   THE   WILDERNESS. 

Two  of  their  number  having  been  rudely  snatched  away  by  a 
cruel  fate,  and  the  party  thus  reduced  to  the  two  brothers,  Daniel 
and  Squire  Boone,  the  plans  which  had  been  adopted  with  so 
much  expectation  were  necessarily  abandoned,  and  the  two  were 
for  a  time  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  their  great  misfortune  and 
utter  Lmeliness.  The  remainder  of  the  winter  was  spent  without 
further  interruption  from  the  Indians,  but  with  feelings  of  more 
or  less  despondency.     When  spring  arrived  very  few  peltries  had 
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been  collected,  certainly  not  enough  to  justify  a  special  trip  to 
the  nearest  market,  five  hundred  miles  distant,  but  the  store  of 
ammunition  had  again  run  so  low  that  a  new  supply  must  be  ob- 
tained, as  their  very  lives  depended  upon  it.  After  many  sug- 
gestions it  was  at  length  determined  between  the  two  that  Squire 
should  return  to  North  Carolina  for  supplies  while  Daniel  would 
remain  at  the  cabin  to  defend  the  place  during  his  brother's 
absence.  Accordingly,  Squire  bade  Daniel  good-bye  on  the  1st 
day  of  May,  1761,  and  set  out  for  home,  which  he  reached  with- 
out serious  adventure  early  in  June. 

In  this  period  of  utter  isolation  Daniel  endeavored  to  relieve 
the  loneliness  from  which  he  suffered  by  exploring  the  country 
between  the  Kentucky  and  Green  rivers.  He  was  absent  from 
the  camp  more  than  a  month,  and  when  he  at  length  returned  it 
was  to  find  that  the  cabin  and  its  contents  had  been  burned.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  desire  which  prompted  him  to 
make  a  journey  to  the  southwest  was  a  providential  incentive 
to  t^ave  his  life,  for  had  he  been  attacked  in  the  cabin  by  a  band 
of  Indians  he  must  certainly  have  perished  at  their  hands. 

Daniel  Boone  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  his  old  camp  until 
the  27th  of  July  when  his  brother  Squire  returned  with  two 
horses  and  a  largo  supply  of  ammunition,  cooking  utensils  and 
other  needful  articles,  and  also  with  the  pleasing  news  that 
Daniel's  family  was  in  good  health  and  easy  c'rcumstances.  The 
burned  cabin  and  evidences  of  hostile  Indians  induced  the  brothers 
to  abandon  their  old  camping  ground  and  take  up  new  quarters 
on  the  Kentucky  river,  at  a  spot  Boone  had  selected  some  time 
before  as  an  admirable  place  for  a  settlement.  Here  the  two 
constructed  another  cabin,  and  then  began  hunting  and  collecting 
peltries,  which  they  followed  with  success  until  the  spring  of  the 
following  year,  when  having  all  that  their  two  horses  could  carry 
they  returned  to  their  old  home  on  the  Yadkin  river  and  disposed 
of  their  furs  and  peltries  at  excellent  prices.  Daniel  Boone  had 
been  absent  from  his  family,  in  the  wilderness  of  the  unexplored 
country,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  the  joy  of  his  return  may 
be  imagined.     In  all  this  time  he  had  seen  no  other  white  men 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


BOONE    MOVES    HIS    FAMILY  TO   THE    WIJLDERK^SS. 

OR  some  considerable  length  of  time  Boone 
buried  himself  with  the  aflfaira  of  his  Korth 
Carol iria  home.  He  had  resolved,  before 
leuving  Kentucky  rivei%  that  ultniiately  he 
would  found  a  settlement  upon  its  bank^  and 
remove  his  family  there,  but  this  could  not 
be  done  hurriedly.  He  hud  acquired  some 
property  on  the  Yadkin  and  this  had  first  to 
bo  disposed  of;  other  preliminaries  were  iiho 
necessary,  not  the  least  of  which  was  gaining 
his  wife* 9  consent  to  the  change,  anil  the 
conversion  of  such  effects  as  he  had  no 
Bpeciol  need  for  into  money.  All  this  re- 
quired much  time,  and  years  had  elapsed  be- 
fore he  was  prepared  to  move.  At  this  point  in  Boone's  life  the 
dales  are  very  much  confused,  as  indeed  they  are  in  his  entire 
history,  as  already  exphiined.  Nearly  all  his  biographers  hold  to 
the  dates  as  givea  by  Boone's  autobiography,  as  it  was  dictated 
to  John  Fohom,  in  which  appears  the  statement  that  he  first  left 
North  Carolina  for  the  region  of  Kentucky  May  1st,  17(19.  That 
this  is  an  error,  and  also  th*it  Boone  was  in  Kentucky  nearly  ten 
years  earlier  than  this  is  almost  positively  certain,  as  Mr.  Ram- 
sey and  others  have  conclusively  shown.  But  in  the  confusion 
of  dates,  which  no  future  historian  may  ever  hope  now  to  cor- 
rect, I  am  compelled  to  adopt  even  with  their  manifest  errors 
those  most  generally  given. 

I  may  therefore  say  that  on  September  25th,  1773,  Daniel  and 
Squire  Boone,  accompanied  by  their  families,  set  out  with  six 
pack  horses  and  three  milch  cows  for  the  land  of  their  last  adopt- 
ion. At  Powell's  valley,  nearly  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Yad- 
kin, the  Boones  were  re-enforced  by  five  other  families  and  forty 
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men,  the  latter  being  well  armed.  With  this  large  force  the  party 
felt  secure  from  attack,  or,  if  attacked,  they  believed  themselves 
able  to  repel  any  force  of  Indians  that  was  likely  to  be  met  with. 

ATTACK  OF  THE    INDIANS. 

The  cavalcade  of  emigrants  continued  their  journey  without 
molestation  or  incident  until  they  reached  Cumberland  Gap, 
through  which  the  party  was  upon  the  point  of  passing  when 
seven  young  men  who  were  bringing  up  the  rear,  driving  the  cat- 
tle, were  set  upon  by  a  band  of  nearly  one  hundred  Indians  So 
sudden  was  the  attack  that  six  were  slain  before  the  alarm  could 
be  given.  The  remaining  young  man  escaped  as  by  a  miracle, 
but  was  pursued  to  the  very  front  of  the  armed  men  who  were  in 
the  lead.  A  desperate  battle  now  took  place.  There  was  no 
time  for  corraling  the  wagons,  as  the  enemy  was  upon  them. 
The  women  and  children  began  screaming,  but  their  cries  were 
soon  hushed  in  the  louder  rattle  of  fire-arms.  After  a  few  vol- 
leys the  Indians  were  driven  off  with  the  loss  of  several  of  their 
number,  but  the  cattle  had  been  stampeded  and  none  of  them 
were  afterwards  recovered.  Amonoj  the  emiojrants  that  were 
killed  in  this  .battle  was  James,  the  eldest  son  of  Daniel  Boone,  a 
bright  and  fearless  young  man,  whose  love  for  adventure  was 
quite  as  strong  as  that  of  his  father's. 

The  party  was  so  alarmed  and  disheartened  by  the  loss  of  six 
of  their  number  that  they  abandoned  the  effort  to  reach  the  Ken- 
tucky river,  and  changing  their  course  they  went  southward  to  a 
settlement  established  two  years  previously  on  Clinch  river  in 
southwest  Virginia,  forty  miles  from  the  scene  of  their  battle. 
Boone  remained  here  with  his  family  until  the  June  following 
when,  in  response  to  a  request  made  by  Governor  Dunmpre,  of 
Virginia,  of  which  State  Kentucky  at  that  time  constituted  a  part, 
he  took  with  him  a  man  named  Michael  Stoner,  and  returned  to 
Kentucky  to  assist  the  escape  of  several  surveyors  who  were  in 
that  region  and  supposed  to  be  besieged  by  Indians.  The  object 
of  this  journey  was  accomplished  without  special  incident,  for 
the  surveyors  were  found  without  difficulty,  peacefully  pursu- 
ing tlieir  duties,  with  no  Indians  near  them,  but  they  were  never- 
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theless  glad  to  accept  Boone  as  their  guide  and  to  return  to  the 
settlements  in  Virginia.  This  journey,  which  covered  eight  hun- 
dred miles,  Boone  accomplisihed  on  foot  in  sixty-two  days. 

EARLIEST   EFFORTS   AT   SETTLEMENT. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  up  to  this  time  no  efforts  had 
been  made  to  settle  the  region  west  of  the  Cumberland  mountains. 
As  early  as  1770  George  Washington  had  himself  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  Kanawha  river  and  surveyed  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  lands  in  that  section,  to  which  he  laid  claim.  In  the  ?<ame 
year  a  party  of  forty  men  under  Colonel  James  Knox  had  crossed 
the  Cumberland  range  and  explored  many  miles  of  territory  be- 
tween Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  They  were  absent  from  the 
Clinch  river  country,  from  whence  they  started,  for  such  a  length 
of  time  that  the  party  afterwards  became  known  in  the  traditions 
of  the  west  as  the  *'Long  Hunters." 

In  the  summer  of  1773  Thomas  Bullitt  and  ten  men  descended 
the  Ohio  river,  while  another  party  that  had  started  with  him 
followed  up  the  Kentucky  river  as  far  as  the  spot  where  Frank- 
fort now  stands,  and  the  valley  of  which  they  surveyed.  Bullitt 
went  down  the  Ohio  to  the  falls  where,  in  connection  with  John 
Campbell  and  John  Connelly,  he  laid  out  the  town  of  Louisville. 
In  the  same  year  General  Lyman  and  several  other  adventurers 
floated  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  as  far  as  the  place 
where  Natchez  was  afterwards  located,  and  were  followed  shortly 
after  by  no  less  than  four  hundred  families,  who  settled  along 
the  banks  of  the  two  rivers. 

All  these  facts,  which  are  well  attested,  furnish  so  many  proofs 
that  Boone's  first  visit  to  the  regions  of  Kentucky  was  made  many 
years  before  the  time  stated  in  his  autobiography,  for,  if  it  is  true 
that  he  first  started  west  in  1769,  and  that  no  other  white  man 
had  ever  been  west  of  the  Cumberland  range,  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  region  was  so  well  known  in  1770,  only  a  year  later. 

THE   WAR   AGAINST   THE    8HAWANESE. 

During  the  absence  of  Boone,  in  search  of  the  surveyors  in 
Kentucky,  the  Shawaiiese  Indians  in  the  northwest  began  to 
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theless  glad  to  accept  Boone  as  their  guide  and  to  return  to  the 
settlements  in  Virginia.  This  journey,  which  covered  eight  hun- 
dred miles,  Boone  accomplished  on  foot  in  sixty-two  days. 

EARLIEST   EFFORTS   AT   SETTLEMENT. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  up  to  this  time  no  efforts  had 
been  made  to  settle  the  region  west  of  the  Cumberland  mountains. 
As  early  as  1770  George  Washington  had  himself  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  Kanawha  river  and  surveyed  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  lands  in  that  section,  to  which  ho  laid  claim.  In  the  !?ame 
year  a  party  of  forty  men  under  Colonel  James  Knox  had  crossed 
the  Cumberland  range  and  explored  many  miles  of  territory  be- 
tween Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  They  were  absent  from  the 
Clinch  river  country,  from  whence  they  started,  for  such  a  length 
of  time  that  the  party  afterwards  became  known  in  the  traditions 
of  the  west  as  the  "Long  Hunters." 

In  the  summer  of  1773  Thomas  Bullitt  and  ten  men  descended 
the  Ohio  river,  while  another  party  that  had  started  with  him 
followed  up  the  Kentucky  river  as  far  as  the  spot  where  Frank- 
fort now  stands,  and  the  valley  of  which  they  surveyed.  Bullitt 
went  down  the  Ohio  to  the  falls  where,  in  connection  with  John 
Campbell  and  John  Connelly,  he  laid  out  the  town  of  Louisville. 
In  the  same  year  General  Lyman  and  several  other  adventurers 
floated  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  as  far  as  the  place 
where  Natchez  was  afterwards  located,  and  were  followed  shortly 
after  by  no  less  than  four  hundred  families,  who  settled  along 
the  banks  of  the  two  rivers. 

All  these  facts,  which  are  well  attested,  furnish  so  many  proofs 
that  Boone's  first  visit  to  the  regions  of  Kentucky  was  made  many 
years  before  the  time  stated  in  his  autobiography,  for,  if  it  is  true 
that  he  first  started  west  in  1769,  and  that  no  other  white  man 
had  ever  been  west  of  the  Cumberland  range,  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  region  was  so  well  known  in  1770,  only  a  year  later. 

THE   WAR   AGAINST   THE    8HAWANESE. 

During  the  absence  of  Boone,  in  search  of  the  surveyors  in 
Kentucky,  the  Shawanese  Indians  in  the  northwest  began  to 
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theless  glad  to  accept  Boone  as  their  guide  and  to  return  to  the 
settlements  in  Virginia.  This  journey,  which  covered  eight  hun- 
dred miles,  Boone  accomplished  on  foot  in  sixty-two  days. 

EARLIEST  EFFORTS  AT  SETTLEMENT. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  up  to  this  time  no  efforts  had 
been  made  to  settle  the  region  west  of  the  Cumberland  mountains. 
As  early  as  1770  George  Washington  had  himself  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  Kanawha  river  and  surveyed  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  lands  in  that  section,  to  which  ho  laid  claim.  In  the  ??ame 
year  a  party  of  forty  men  under  Colonel  James  Knox  had  crossed 
the  Cumberland  range  and  explored  many  miles  of  territory  be- 
tween Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  They  were  absent  from  the 
Clinch  river  country,  from  whence  they  started,  for  such  a  length 
of  time  that  the  party  afterwards  became  known  in  the  traditions 
of  the  west  as  the  "Long  Hunters." 

In  the  summer  of  1773  Thomas  Bullitt  and  ten  men  descended 
the  Ohio  river,  while  another  party  that  had  started  with  him 
followed  up  the  Kentucky  river  as  far  as  the  spot  where  Frank- 
fort now  stands,  and  the  valley  of  which  they  surveyed.  Bullitt 
went  down  the  Ohio  to  the  falls  where,  in  connection  with  John 
Campbell  and  John  Connelly,  he  laid  out  the  town  of  Louisville. 
In  the  same  year  General  Lyman  and  several  other  adventurers 
floated  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  as  far  as  the  place 
where  Natchez  was  afterwards  located,  and  were  followed  shortly 
after  by  no  less  than  four  hundred  families,  who  settled  along 
the  banks  of  the  two  rivers. 

All  these  facts,  which  are  well  attested,  furnish  so  many  proofs 
that  Boone's  first  visit  to  the  regions  of  Kentucky  was  made  many 
years  before  the  time  stated  in  his  autobiography,  for,  if  it  is  true 
that  he  first  started  west  in  1769,  and  that  no  other  white  man 
had  ever  been  west  of  the  Cumberland  range,  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  region  was  so  well  known  in  1770,  only  a  year  later. 

THE   WAR   AGAINST   THE    8HAWANESE. 

During  the  absence  of  Boone,  in  search  of  the  surveyors  in 
Kentucky,  the  Shawanese  Indians  in  the  northwest  began  to 
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theless  glad  to  accept  Boone  as  their  guide  and  to  return  to  the 
settlements  in  Virginia.  This  journey,  which  covered  eight  hun- 
dred miles,  Boone  accomplished  on  foot  in  sixty-two  days. 

EARLIEST   EFFORTS    AT   SETTLEMENT. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  up  to  this  time  no  efforts  had 
been  made  to  settle  the  region  west  of  the  Cumberland  mountains. 
As  early  as  1770  George  Washington  had  himself  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  Kanawha  river  and  surveyed  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  lands  in  that  section,  to  which  ho  laid  claim.  In  the  !>ame 
year  a  party  of  forty  men  under  Colonel  James  Knox  had  crossed 
the  Cumberland  range  and  explored  many  miles  of  territory  be- 
tween Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  They  were  absent  from  the 
Clinch  river  country,  from  whence  they  started,  for  such  a  length 
of  time  that  the  party  afterwards  became  known  in  the  traditions 
of  the  west  as  the  "Long  Hunters." 

In  the  summer  of  1773  Thomas  Bullitt  and  ten  men  descended 
the  Ohio  river,  while  another  party  that  had  started  with  him 
followed  up  the  Kentucky  river  as  far  as  the  spot  where  Frank- 
fort now  stands,  and  the  valley  of  which  they  surveyed.  Bullitt 
went  down  the  Ohio  to  the  falls  where,  in  connection  with  John 
Campbell  and  John  Connelly,  he  laid  out  the  town  of  Louisville. 
In  the  same  year  General  Lyman  and  several  other  adventurers 
floated  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  as  far  as  the  place 
where  Natchez  was  afterwards  located,  and  were  followed  shortly 
after  by  no  less  than  four  hundred  families,  who  settled  along 
the  banks  of  the  two  rivers. 

All  these  facts,  which  are  well  attested,  furnish  so  many  proofs 
that  Boone's  first  visit  to  the  regions  of  Kentucky  was  made  many 
years  before  the  time  stated  in  his  autobiography,  for,  if  it  is  true 
that  he  first  started  west  in  1769,  and  that  no  other  white  man 
had  ever  been  west  of  the  Cumberland  range,  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  region  was  so  well  known  in  1770,  only  a  year  later. 

THE   WAR   AGAINST   THE    8HAWANESE. 

During  the  absence  of  Boone,  in  search  of  the  surveyors  in 
Kentucky,  the  Shawanese  Indians  in  the  northwest  began  to 
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theless  glad  to  accept  Boone  as  their  guide  and  to  return  to  the 
settlements  in  Virginia.  This  journey,  which  covered  eight  hun- 
dred miles,  Boone  accomplished  on  foot  in  sixty-two  days. 

EARLIEST  EFFORTS   AT   SETTLEMENT. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  up  to  this  time  no  efforts  had 
been  made  to  settle  the  region  west  of  the  Cumberland  mountains. 
As  early  as  1770  George  Washington  had  himself  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  Kanawha  river  and  surveyed  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  lands  in  that  section,  to  which  he  laid  claim.  In  the  ??ame 
year  a  party  of  forty  men  under  Colonel  James  Knox  had  crossed 
the  Cumberland  range  and  explored  many  miles  of  territory  be- 
tween Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  They  were  absent  from  the 
Clinch  river  country,  from  whence  they  started,  for  such  a  length 
of  time  that  the  party  afterwards  became  known  in  the  traditions 
of  the  west  as  the  "Long  Hunters." 

In  the  summer  of  1773  Thomas  Bullitt  and  ten  men  descended 
the  Ohio  river,  while  another  party  that  had  started  with  him 
followed  up  the  Kentucky  river  as  far  as  the  spot  where  Frank- 
fort now  stands,  and  the  valley  of  which  they  surveyed.  Bullitt 
went  down  the  Ohio  to  the  falls  where,  in  connection  with  John 
Campbell  and  John  Connelly,  he  laid  out  the  town  of  Louisville. 
In  the  same  year  General  Lyman  and  several  other  adventurers 
floated  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  as  far  as  the  place 
where  Natchez  was  afterwards  located,  and  were  followed  shortly 
after  by  no  less  than  four  hundred  families,  who  settled  along 
the  banks  of  the  two  rivers. 

All  these  facts,  which  are  well  attested,  furnish  so  many  proofs 
that  Boone's  first  visit  to  the  regions  of  Kentucky  was  made  many 
years  before  the  time  stated  in  his  autobiography,  for,  if  it  is  true 
that  he  first  started  west  in  1769,  and  that  no  other  white  man 
had  ever  been  west  of  the  Cumberland  range,  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  region  was  so  well  known  in  1770,  only  a  year  later. 

THE   WAR   AGAINST   THE    SHAWANESE. 

During  the  absence  of  Boone,  in  search  of  the  surveyors  in 
Kentucky,  the  Shawanese  Indians  in  the  northwest  began  to 
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theless  glad  to  accept  Boone  as  their  guide  and  to  return  to  the 
settlements  in  Virginia.  This  journey,  which  covered  eight  hun- 
dred miles,  Boone  accomplished  on  foot  in  sixty-two  days. 

EARLIEST   EFFORTS   AT   SETTLEMENT. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  up  to  this  time  no  efforts  had 
been  made  to  settle  the  region  west  of  the  Cumberland  mountains. 
As  early  as  1770  George  Washington  had  himself  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  Kanawha  river  and  surveyed  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  lands  in  that  section,  to  which  ho  laid  claim.  In  the  s?ame 
year  a  party  of  forty  men  under  Colonel  James  Knox  had  crossed 
the  Cumberland  range  and  explored  many  miles  of  territory  be- 
tween Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  They  were  absent  from  the 
Clinch  river  country,  from  whence  they  started,  for  such  a  length 
of  time  that  the  party  afterwards  became  known  in  the  traditions 
of  the  west  as  the  "Long  Hunters." 

In  the  summer  of  1773  Thomas  Bullitt  and  ten  men  descended 
the  Ohio  river,  while  another  party  that  had  started  with  him 
followed  up  the  Kentucky  river  as  far  as  the  spot  where  Frank- 
fort now  stands,  and  the  valley  of  which  they  surveyed.  Bullitt 
went  down  the  Ohio  to  the  falls  where,  in  connection  with  John 
Campbell  and  John  Connelly,  he  laid  out  the  town  of  Louisville. 
In  the  same  year  General  Lyman  and  several  other  adventurers 
floated  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  as  far  as  the  place 
where  Natchez  was  afterwards  located,  and  were  followed  shortly 
after  by  no  less  than  four  hundred  families,  who  settled  along 
the  banks  of  the  two  rivers. 

All  these  facts,  which  are  well  attested,  furnish  so  many  proofs 
that  Boone's  first  visit  to  the  regions  of  Kentucky  was  made  many 
years  before  the  time  stated  in  his  autobiography,  for,  if  it  is  true 
that  he  first  started  west  in  1769,  and  that  no  other  white  man 
had  ever  been  west  of  the  Cumberland  range,  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  region  was  so  well  known  in  1770,  only  a  year  later. 

THE   WAR   AGAINST   THE    SHAWANESE. 

During  the  absence  of  Boone,  in  search  of  the  surveyors  in 
Kentucky,  the  Shawanese  Indians  in  the  northwest  began  to 
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went  down  the  Ohio  to  the  falls  where,  in  connection  with  John 
Campbell  and  John  Connelly,  he  laid  out  the  town  of  Louisville. 
In  the  same  year  General  Lyman  and  several  other  adventurers 
floated  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  as  far  as  the  place 
where  Natchez  was  afterwards  located,  and  were  followed  shortly 
after  by  no  less  than  four  hundred  families,  who  settled  along 
the  banks  of  the  two  rivers. 

All  these  facts,  which  are  well  attested,  furnish  so  many  proofs 
that  Boone's  first  visit  to  the  regions  of  Kentucky  was  made  many 
years  before  the  time  stated  in  his  autobiography,  for,  if  it  is  true 
that  he  first  started  west  in  1769,  and  that  no  other  white  man 
had  ever  been  west  of  the  Cumberland  range,  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  region  was  so  well  known  in  1770,  only  a  year  later. 

THE   WAR   AGAINST   THE    SHAWANE8E. 
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year  a  party  of  forty  men  under  Colonel  James  Knox  had  crossed 
the  Cumberland  range  and  explored  many  miles  of  territory  be- 
tween Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  They  were  absent  from  the 
Clinch  river  country,  from  whence  they  started,  for  such  a  length 
of  time  that  the  party  afterwards  became  known  in  the  traditions 
of  the  west  as  the  *'  Long  Hunters." 

In  the  summer  of  1773  Thomas  Bullitt  and  ten  men  descended 
the  Ohio  river,  while  another  party  that  had  started  with  him 
followed  up  the  Kentucky  river  as  far  as  the  spot  where  Frank- 
fort now  stands,  and  the  valley  of  which  they  surveyed.  Bullitt 
went  down  the  Ohio  to  the  falls  where,  in  connection  with  John 
Campbell  and  John  Connelly,  he  laid  out  the  town  of  Louisville. 
In  the  same  year  General  Lyman  and  several  other  adventurers 
floated  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  as  far  as  the  place 
where  Natchez  was  afterwards  located,  and  were  followed  shortly 
after  by  no  less  than  four  hundred  families,  who  settled  along 
the  banks  of  the  two  rivers. 

All  these  facts,  which  are  well  attested,  furnish  so  many  proofs 
that  Boone's  first  visit  to  the  regions  of  Kentucky  was  made  many 
years  before  the  time  stated  in  his  autobiography,  for,  if  it  is  true 
that  he  first  started  west  in  1769,  and  that  no  other  white  man 
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THE   WAR   AGAINST   THE    8HAWANESE. 

During  the  absence  of  Boone,  in  search  of  the  surveyors  in 
Kentucky,  the  Shawanese  Indians  in  the  northwest  began  to 


oO  >r'i:r  '-7  rv  •:  xi-tld  west. 

folK^wlT^L:  :Kvt^-::'.:  ':  :>.•:  ~v.':i-  r.ir»e  f  :i:e  ^:r[:?  Ls  iivenbr Colonel 
Kl.'\i,  \*l:o  V.J.-.  ■J  ;:  :^.-:  ;.-..--;^j:  \^rv.  ':r'  euriic.  three  Others 

••  Tlii^  :i:''":'.::-  '/.r  :.;:♦.••  iv.  r'::-!  if:-frnt;..:-2,  and  the  spoflers 

Irft  iho  ^'aiivv  »■:•-  :  ..;  v  •  ;  •  -  T-^  ^:■>:  ;:  :iir  r.ver  from  us,  which 
^n•.*volltl^l  i^r.i*  u  '.:•',:  '•  ^  ■-*  '"  "  ^*--  -•  -i^-^'  **-'  I  iir*iw  them.  Next 
inoi'iim^  Im  x!.v\  !^::'':  v.-   ■  •■.  :.:. :  muk.  ret  found  they  had 

toi;ill\  |Mvvoi;N.i  V  ::  :  "  ^  \:  :..::u:  :y  ■.±ik::ig  <ome  distance 
jipiirt  iliri>nL:h  liu*  tl::v-Av-:  ,.  ■.:  :";.-:v  :\:M  nud.  We  ohsenred 
tlirir  roui^o,  ho\\o\  or, :,  v-  v^-i  v.".'  :1:  <..:c  :l:ey  had  left  their  sign, 
anil  ini\rK^l  upwiiivl  I'f  '.■:..:\  ::  Us.  ^Ve  :hea  imagined  that 
tliov  wouKl  ^o  K-s  v';rv::;v^i:>  ::•.  :v:iVt;:r^.  d::d  made  a  turn  in 
oiiliM'   to  r!i'->i  ihiir  1!:k\\  :i!vl  I"..-.:  .:■  vt'  ': :::  a  iVw  miles  before 

'*  rnr^^iiiiiL::  ihi^  for  il'.o  >">M-^o  »  :  :i*v,::  :o:;  :i:ile<,  we  over- 
took  tlioiu  }\\<{  i\-i  {\w\  uo'.o  !v  : '..".*,  ::\:  :•  r.'.c  :o  ..ok.  Our  Study 
hail  l)iM'n  ubTo  lo  »;oi  i!,o  pri^v^-.A'vs  ^\  .:/.,^-.::  j::v::lj:  their  captors 
iimr  to  uHUiIrr  llu'iu  at'lor  tlu\\  >:-.v  ./..:  o.^^v\^r  i:>,  than  to  kill 
tlir  IiHliaii>. 

*'  NN'r  (li>t'i>vrroil  rarli  v>ihor  p.oarlx  :i:  :lu^  >:i:r.o  :lrue.  Four  of 
our  pMity  lirrJ,  i\\\A  thru  all  ru<iusl  ;uo!i  ilioiiK  ^^ii;*.-h  prevented 
tlu'ir  oarryinir  anylhm:;  a\\a\  o\\  rpi  v^io  >!io:-;;uti  without  any 
aniniunition.  Mr.  Intono  aiul  niv-olf  luul  a  ['-v'tty  fair  >hot, just 
as  tli(\v  l)(\ij:an  to  inovo  otT.  I  a!ii\\oil  ^oaNinood  I  shot  one 
through;  tho  oiu*  lu»  shot  ilroppivl  liis  i;u:i,  !ni::o  had  noue.  The 
placci  was  vcmt  thick  with  oaiios.  and  briui::  >^^  much  olatoil  on  re- 
covering the  thriH*.  little  hrolven-hoarlcvl  ^irl>,  proven^ed  our 
niakinji;  further  search.  We  sent  the  hulian-t  otT  without  their 
moccasins,  and  not  oiu*  of  iheni  with  so  much  as  a  knife  or  tom- 
ahawk.^' 

The  return  with  the  rescued  j^irls  was  the  occasion  for  great 
rejoicing.  To  crown  their  satisfaction  the  young  lovers  had 
proved  their  prowess,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  greatest  of  all 
woodsmen  had  shown  their  skill  and  courage.  They  had  fairly 
won  the  girls  they  loved.  Two  weeks  later  a  general  summons 
went  throughout  the  little  settlements  to  attend  the  first  wedding 
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following  account  of  the  recapture  of  the  girls  is  given  by  Colonel 
Floyd,  who  was  one  of  the  pursuing  party  of  eight,  three  others 
of  whom  were  the  girls'  lovers:  — 

"The  affair  happened  Lite  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  spoilers 
left  the  canoe  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  us,  which 
prevented  our  gi'tting  over  for  some  time  to  pursue  them.  Next 
morning  by  daylight  we  were  on  the  track,  but  found  they  had 
totally  prevented  our  following  them  by  walking  some  distance 
apnrt  through  the  thickest  cane  they  could  find.  We  observed 
their  course,  however,  and  on  which  side  they  had  left  their  sign, 
and  traveled  upward  of  thirty  miles.  We  then  imagined  that 
they  w^ould  be  less  cautious  in  traveling,  and  made  a  turn  in 
order  to  croFs  their  trace,  and  had  gone  but  a  few  miles  before 
we  found  their  tracks  in  a  })uffalo-palh. 

'*  Pursuinix  this  for  the  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  we  over- 
took  them  just  as  they  were  kindling  a  lire  to  cook.  Our  study 
had  been  more  to  get  the  j)risoners  without  giving  their  captors 
lime  to  nuirder  them  after  they  should  discover  us,  than  to  kill 
the  Indians. 

'*  We  discovered  each  other  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Four  of 
our  party  fired,  and  then  all  rushed  ui)on  them,  which  prevented 
their  carrying  anything  away  excej)t  one  shot-gun  without  any 
ammunition.  Mr.  Boone  and  myself  had  a  pretty  fair  shot,  just 
as  they  began  to  move  off.  I  am  well  convinced  I  shot  one 
through;  the  one  he  shot  dropped  his  gun,  mine  had  none.  The 
place  was  very  thick  with  canes,  and  ])eing  so  much  elated  on  re- 
covering the  three  little  broken-hearted  girls,  prevented  our 
making  further  search.  We  sent  the  Indians  off  without  their 
moccasins,  and  not  one  of  them  with  so  much  as  a  knife  or  tom- 
ahawk.'' 

The  return  with  the  rescued  girls  was  the  occasion  for  great 
rejoicing.  To  crown  their  satisfaction  the  young  lovers  had 
proved  their  prowess,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  greatest  of  all 
woodsmen  had  shown  their  skill  and  courage.  They  had  fairly 
won  the  girls  they  loved.  Two  weeks  later  a  general  summons 
went  throughout  the  little  settlements  to  attend  the  first  wedding 
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ever  solemnized  on  Kentucky  soil.  Samuel  Henderson  and  Bet- 
sey Calliiway  were  miirried  in  the  presence  of  nn  approving  ct»m' 
pany  that  celebrated  the  event  with  dancing  and  feasting.  The 
formal  license  from  the  county  court  was  not  waited  for,  as  the 
court-houae  of  Fincastle,  of  which  county  Kentucky  was  part, 
was  distant  more  tlian  six  hundred  mile,*4.  The  ceremony  con- 
sisted of  a  contract  with  witnesses,  and  rehgious  vows  a^lmin- 
istered  by  Boone's  brother,  wlio  was  an  occasional  preacher  of 
the  i^er^^uasion  popularly  known  as  Hardshell  Baptists.  Frances 
Callau  ay  becauie  within  a  year  the  wife  of  the  gallant  Ca^jtain 
John  Holder,  afterward  greatly  distiugaished  in  the  pioneer 
annals;  and  Boone's  daughter  married  the  eon  of  his  friend 
Callaway. 


CM  AIRIER    VL 


TROLTBLES    BEG  IX    TO    MrLTIPI^T. 

F  thtf  first  ten  years  of  the  existence  of 
Booueshorough,  the  year  of  its  founding, 
though  pcrhai)s  not  the  most  prosyjcrons, 
was  certainly  the  most  peaceful  t!ie  place 
had.  After  the  capture  of  the  girls, 
as  just  related,  other  harassing  inoidentfe 
occurred,  to  be  followed  soon  after  by  p 
terrible  warfare  with  the  Indians,  and  an 
obstinate  attack  on  the  fort,  as  av  ill  be 
presently  described. 

When  Boone  went  to  Kentucky,  under 
the  employment  of  Colonel  Henderson,  in 
1773,  it  was  as  an  ajent,  so  to  speak,  t  >  ex- 
amine, explore  and  open  ap  that  section  of 
the  country  that  the  Transylvania  com  pany  had  obtained  as  already 
explained.     The  lands  acquired  by  purchase  from  the  Cherokeess 
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constituted  an  area  equal  to  that  of  the  present  commonwealth  of 
Kentucky,  though  the  boundary  lines  were  not  fully  made,  nor 
were  the  limits  circumscribed  by  the  State  lines  as  they  now  exist. 
It  is  impdlisMlfe  at  this  day  to  definitely  define  the  extent  of  that 
purchase  because  the  surveys  were  never  completed,  but  the  tract 
included  a  considerable  portion  of  what  is  now  West  Virginia, 
western  Tennessee  and  nearly  the  western  two-thirds  of  Kentucky. 
It  was  within  these  limits  that  Colonel  Henderson  desiorncd  the 
establishment  of  an  iiidependent  republic,  the  right  of  which  was 
not  disputed  until  about  the  year  1778.  The  settlers  took  leases 
of  lands  within  the  Transylvania  district  from  the  company,  and 
the  independent  character  of  the  governmental  organization  was 
further  recognized  by  the  assembling  of  a  convention  at  Boones- 
borough,  which  was  attended  by  eighteen  delegates,  at  which  the 
company  was  declared  the  government.  At  this  convention 
courts  of  justice  were  established  and  the  rules  for  all  proceedings 
therein.  A  militia  law  was  also  enacted,  by  which  all  persons 
subject  to  military  service  were  required  to  be  enrolled  and  to 
perform  a  certain  amount  of  drilling  and  active  duty.  Singularly 
enough,  at  this  same  assembling  a  law  was  passed  for  the  pre- 
servation of  game,  ''  This  was,"  as  Peck  says,  •*  the  first  polit- 
ical convention  ever  held  in  the  western  valley  (west  of  the 
Cumberland  range)  for  the  formation  of  a  free  government." 

ANNOYED    BY    THE    INDIANS. 

Hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  colonies 
were  not  confined  wholly  to  the  New  England,  Middle  and  South- 
ern States,  for  the  influence  of  the  English  extended  to  what  was 
then  the  far  west,  where  they  secured  the  services  of  several 
tribes  of  Indians  that  made  attacks  upon  the  settlers,  which  led 
finally  to  a  regular  Indian  war,  in  which  Boonesborough  and  the 
surrounding  settlements  suffered  greatly.  It  was  at  first  believed 
that  the  independent  republic  would  be  exempt  from  Indian  mo- 
lestation, but  England  refused  to  consider  Transylvania  as  other 
than  an  appanage  of  the  colonies,  and  therefore  the  Kentucky 
settlers  were  subjected  to  all  the  injuries  that  a  savage  foe,  acting 
as  allies  of  the  crown,  could  inflict.     The  result  of  this,  eventu- 
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ally,  was  an  overthrow  of  the  British  posts  inllliiiols  and  iDdiana, 
ID  1778,  and  the  transfer  of  the  weat»  ultimately,  to  the  American 
Union, 

ALARM    OF    THE    SETTLERS, 

Tlie  capture  of  the  Boooe  andCaUuway  girls,  though  attended, 
fortunatf^ly,  hy  no  tragic  conHequences,  served,  neverthelesSj  to 


HARASSMENT8  OF    EARLY 
SKTTLKIJS. 

^ iiread  preat  alarm  among  the 

^settlers,  who  were  thueraado  to  realize  the  constant 
^,  peril  of  their   surroundings.     Many  entertained  a 
^  ___  sanguine  belief  in  the  final  triumphs  of  English 

arms,  and  learning  that  the  Indians  were  now  in  open  hostility 
against  the  whites,  as  allies  of  the  British*  created  such  con- 
sterniition  that  no  less  than  three  hundred  surveyors,  hunters  and 
land  speculators  that  had  come  to  Kentucky  for  permanent 
Bcttleraent,  hastily  packed  up  their  movable  pcssessinns  and  re- 
tuinrd  to  their  ?=*ev^T:d  old  hnme^  in  the  e:ist  For  a  time  it 
appeared  as  if  the  entire  country  of  Kentucky  would  be  abao- 
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donedy  so  general  was  the  alarm  of  the  people,  and  no  doubt 
would  have  been  but  for  the  influence  of  Boone  and  other 
courageous  spirits  that  had  united  their  fortunes  with  his. 
Among  these  bold  adventurers  who  helped  Boone  save  Kentucky, 
whose  names  have  passed  into  history,  were  Simon  Kenton,  John 
Floyd,  and  the  four  McAfee  brothers.  The  former  had  settled 
in  Kentucky  in  the  spring  of  '75,  and  at  once  became,  in  connec- 
tion with  Boone,  a  governing  spirit  in  the  settlements. 

THE  ATTACK  OX  BOONESBOROUGII. 

Notwithstanding  the  grave  alarm  that  possessed  the  people  after 
the  capture  of  the  Boone  and  Callaway  girls,  the  settlers  enjoyed 
a  period  of  immunity  from  further  Indian  outrages  for  nearly  one 
year.  The  settlements,  however,  received  very  few  new  mem- 
bers until  tJuly  of  1777,  when  a  party  of  forty-five  men  from 
North  Carolina  came  into  the  territory  and  made  their  camp  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boonesborough.  Their  coming  caused  much  re- 
joicing to  the  settlers,  who  had  lived  so  long  in  constant  fear 
of  an  attack  from  tlie  Indians ;  and  particularly  glad  were  the 
people  of  Boonesborough,  who  had  sustained,  though  with  little 
loss,  a  fierce  attack  made  upon  them  by  a  band  of  one  hundred 
Indians  the  preceding  April. 

It  was  less  than  one  month  after  the  arrival  of  the  new  party 
that  another  attack  was  made  on  Boonesborough,  this  time  by  a 
band  of  Cherokees  numbering  more  than  two  hundred.  These 
Indians  had  the  aid  of  several  others  from  nciiijhborinji:  tribes  who 
were  sent  simultaneously  against  the  white  settlements  about 
Bryan  Station,  Harrodsburg  and  Lexington,  more  to  harass  the 
people  of  those  places  and  hold  them  in  a  state  of  alarm  so  as  to 
prevent  the  reinforcement  of  Boonesborough.  Thus  having 
placed  the  other  stations  in  a  state  of  siege  by  their  allies,  the 
Cherokees  invested  Boonesborough  and  attempted  its  reduction 
by  starving  out  the  garrison.  Perceiving  their  tactics,  Boone  in- 
vited the  Indians  to  a  combat  by  deploying  some  of  his  men  and 
opening  a  fire  op  the  besiegers  from  the  adjacent  woods  and  cov- 
ering his  retreat  into  the  fort  again.  By  this  means  several  men 
would  sally  out  and  deliver  their  fire,  taking  the  chances  of  get- 
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ting  back  iato  the  fort  aad  Itiriag  the  Indians  after  them.  Two 
days  and  nights  were  spent  in  this  daring  invitiition  to  battle, 
until  at  length  the  Indians  opened  the  attack  in  earnest,  bnt  were 
met  with  a  resistancoso  heroic  that  they  retired  after  losing  seven 
of  tlieir  warriors  and  twice  as  niiu»v  wounded. 
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and  circamstances  clearly  indicate  that  the  attack  was  made  at  a 
time  when  the  garrison  was  strongest.  In  this  connection  I  may 
add  that  nearly  all  the  writers  on  the  history  of  Kentucky  fix  the 
date  of  the  Indian  attack  on  Logan's  Fort  and  Harrodsburg  in 
May,  1777  ;  whereas,  Boone  states  that  the  two  attacks  were  made 
on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  subsequent  to  that  on  Booncsborough, 
which  is  unquestionably  an  error.  We  also  know,  by  Boone's 
admissions,  that  after  the  attack  on  Booncsborough  the  settlers 
of  that  section  were  not  again  seriously  molestea  by  Indians  until 
some  time  in  February  of  the  following  year.  In  a  spirit  of  self- 
gratulation  Boone  thus  writes  of  the  results  of  the  attack  on  the 
fort: 

t  **  The  savages  now  learned  the  superiority  of  the  Long  Knife .. 
as  they  called  tlie  Virginians,  by  experience;  being  out-genera*ea 
in  almost  every  battle.  Our  affairs  began  to  wear  a  new  aspect, 
and  the  enemy,  not  daring  to  venture  an  open  war,  practiced 
secret  mischief  at  timei."  l|| 


CHAPTER    VIL 

BOONE  IS  AGAIN  MADE  PRISONER  BY   THE  INDIANS. 

URING  the  winter  of  1777-78,  the  peo- 
ple began  to  suffergreatly  for  salt,  the 
cost  of  bringing  so  heavy  an  article 
across  the  mountains  on  horseback 
*L^  being  so  great  that  but  few  of  them 
could  afford  to  use  it.  Therefore, 
after  considering  the  matter,  it  was 
decided  that  thirty  men,  headed  by  Boone,  should  take  such 
kettles  as  could  be  spared,  and  proceed  to  the  Lower  Blue 
Licks,  on  Licking  river,  and  there  manufacture  salt.  They  com- 
menced operations  on  New  Year's  day,  1778. 
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la  tbi?  eip^Itioa  Booae  sserred  in  the  seTenil  positions  of  cap- 

taiiit  Eiiinter  and  $cout«  bis  chief  duties  bein^  to  proTide  meat  for 
che  mea  and  guard  against  surprise.  The  party  proceeded  with 
their  work  withoun  mole>:atioa  until  the  seventh  of  February 
whoa  Utxvde,  while  huatiug  so:ue  dUtance  from  the  lick,  was 
^urpri^ied  by  a  party  of  two  hundred  Indians  and  made  eaptire. 
Tile  iLuli;^T  of  hi>  own  situation*  though  in  the  hands  of  inreter- 
ato  f. ''«:•>,  r^:ivo  Tooac  lo<s  concern  tliiU  hi-  an3Li«*ty  for  the  safety 
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ter tliorou^lily  Uooue  put  hi<  kuowlc*.lce  to  excellent  use  now. 
Kuowlriij  that  tiio  party  of  salt  iraiors  were  pmct  cally  defense- 
less a^:i::'>iC  >io  i.;:-;^c  a  u^ivc,  and  tl.MC  tlie  lL.^-I:aus  would  certainly 
attaclv  iiicftt  u-iIo<:s  Si»-»K»  st  acci^v*  were  deviled  to  prevent  sach  a 
calauT :  i  \ ,  I  \  v  t  lo  a^  U> ;  v  cd  t !  x*  ta  cc  i  cs  z:\iZ  o ;;.« *e  be  fore  served  him 
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BOOXE   IS   ADOPTED   BT   THE  SHAWANESE, 

Though  the  party  captured  at  the  lick  were  paroled  by  the 
Britii^h  and  permitted  to  quietly  return  to  Boonesborough,  an- 
other fate  was  reserved  for  Boone  himself,  for  hia  reputation,  so 


BOONE  CNlJKUtiOINQ  W*^OTREMO^Y  (^P  ADOPTION  BIT  Til H  TlMBE. 

well  established  among  the  Inrlians,  wa.H  now  to  lead  him  into 
new  trials.  The  British  desired  to  include  him  in  the  paroto  to 
which,  however,  the  Indians  objected,  nor  would  they  retitore 
him  tf>  liberty,  though  a  ransom  of  one  hun<lrej  poundj*  was 
offered  them  by  the  governor,  their  desire  being  to  adept  him 
into  their  tribe,  reckoning  the  value  of  his  services  to  thorn  very 
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highly  and  hoping  to  gain  his  confidence  by  a  course  of  generous 
treatment,  which  they  began  forthwith  to  show  him. 

This  determination  of  the  Indians  greatly  distressed  Boone, 
who  now  foresaw  a  long  and  doubtful  interval  between  his  sepa- 
ration from  his  family  and  a  return  to  Ihem  again,  but  he  was 
too  wise  to  manifest  any  disappointment  or  vexation  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Indians,  which  must  have  excited  greater  vigilance  in 
their  guard  over  him  and  thereby  lessened  the  possibility  of  es- 
cape. On  the  other  hand,  he  expressed  much  pleasure  with  their 
company  and  a  desire  to  become  a  faithful  companion  and  fol- 
lower of  the  band.  Thus  deceived  by  his  conduct,  Blackfish, 
chief  of  the  Shawnees,  adopted  Roone,  with  much  ceremonial 
display,  as  his  son,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  favorite  son  who 
had  fallen  in  a  battle  with  the  white  settlers  sometime  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

After  his  adoption  Boone  was  regarded  with  great  affection  by 
his  Indian  father  and  mother,  and  was  treated  on  all  occasions 
with  marked  attention  as  a  distinguished  hunter  and  mighty 
brave.  He  took  care  to  encourage  this  affection  for  him,  and 
treated  all  his  fellow-warriors  in  the  most  familiar  and  friendly 
manner.  He  joined  them  in  their  rifle  and  musket  shooting 
contests,  and  gained  great  applause  by  his  skill  as  a  marksman  ; 
but  was  careful  not  to  excel  them  too  frequently,  as  nothing  will 
so  soon  excite  the  envy  and  hatred  of  an  Indian  as  to  be  beaten 
at  anything  in  which  he  takes  pride. 

After  he  had  been  with  them  some  time  he  was  permitted  to 
go  alone  into  the  woods  in  quest  of  game,  but  his  powder  was 
always  measured  to  him  and  his  balls  counted,  and  when  he  re- 
turned he  was  required  to  account  in  game  for  all  the  ammunition 
he  could  not  produce.  But  by  using  small  charges  of  powder, 
and  cutting  balls  in  halves,  with  which  he  could  kill  squirrels  and 
other  small  game,  he  managed  to  save  a  few  charges  of  powder 
and  ball  for  use  in  case  he  should  find  an  opportunity  to  escape. 

WONDERFUL    ESCAPE    OF   BOONE. 

Early  one  afternoon,  in  the  June  following  his  capture,  Boone 
was  much  distressed,  upon  returning  from  a  customary  hunt,  to 
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find  nearly  five  hundred  Indians  collected  in  Chillicothe,  fitted  out 
with  war-paint  and  weapons,  contemplating  a  descent  upon  the 
settlement  at  Boonesborough.  He  at  once  decided  to  lose  no 
more  time,  but  make  his  escape  immediately,  and  proceed  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  the  settlements  in  Kentucky,  and  alarm  the 

rople  in  time  to  save  them  from  a  general  massacre. 
That  night  he  secreted  about  his  person  some  jerked  venison, 
to  sustain  him  during  his  long  journey,  tind  early  the  next  morn- 
ing he  left  the  Indian  village,  with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  as  if 
he  were  going  into  the  woods  for  his  usual  day's  hunt.  But 
after  wandering  about  for  some  time,  as  if  in  quest  of  game,  in 
order  to  allay  the  suspicions  of  any  spies  that  might  follow  him, 
and  having  placed  several  miles  between  himself  and  the  town, 
he  suddenly  changed  his  course  in  the  direction  of  Boonesborough, 
and  set  off  with  all  his  might  for  his  beloved  home.  The  distance 
exceeded  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  which  he  traveled  in  less 
than  five  days,  eating  but  one  regular  meal,  which  was  a  turkey 
that  he  shot  after  crossing  the  Ohio  river. 

Until  he  left  that  stream  behind  him,  his  anxiety  was  very 
great,  for  he  knew  that  he  would  be  followed,  and  being  but  an 
indifferent  swimmer  he  anticipated  trouble  in  crossing  the  river. 
But  he  was  rejoiced  upon  reaching  its  banks  to  find  an  old  canoe 
that  had  fioated  into  the  brush  and  lodged.  There  was  a  hole  in 
one  end  of  it,  but  this  he  contrived  to  stoj),  and  the  frail  vessel 
bore  him  safely  to  the  Kentucky  shore.    (' 

His  appearance  at  Boonesborough  was  almost  like  one  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  he  w^as  received  by  the  garrison  with  joyful 
shouts  of  welcome.  Ills  capture  and  journey  to  Detroit  were 
known  by  reports  of  prisoners  who  had  escaped,  but  his  friends 
did  not  expect  ever  to  see  him  again.  His  wife,  despairing  of 
his  return,  had  conveyed  herself  and  some  of  the  children,  on 
pack-horses,  to  her  father's  home  in  North  Carolina,  and  he  keen- 
ly felt  the  disappointment  at  not  meeting  her.  The  tongue  of 
calumny,  too,  ever  ready  to  stir  up  strife,  endeavored  to  bring 
about  a  permanent  separation  of  these  two  devoted  people,  br*l 
without  success,  though  it  cost  them  both  much  ticuUlo  and  an- 
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guish.  This  is  a  period  of  Hoono's  life  that  he  never  mentioned 
to  his  most  intimate  friomls,  and  justice  to  a  noble  repatation 
demands  that  the  historian  bliouKl  also  cover  it  with  the  mantle 
of  sileuco. 

A    UUU8H    WITH    THK    INDIANS. 

As  he  had  expootod,  upon  lloono's  arrival  at  the  fort  he  found 
it  in  a  sorry  state  of  dofiMiso.  Tho  long  period  of  quiet  that  had 
suoootxioii  tho  attack  on  Uoonosl)orouj]:h,  and  the  lack  of  a  leader, 
caused  iho  pirrison  to  rclapso  into  a  state  of  negligence  which, 
had  the  Indians  taken  ailvantairo  of,  must  have  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  tho  fort  and  prohahlo  massacre  of  those  within  it. 
Boone,  therefore,  aroused  tho  people  from  their  lethargy  and  set 
aKnit  at  once  making  tho  fort  secure  ag;unst  attack.  His  energy 
was  not  immodiaioly  nooossjirv,  howovor,  since  his  escape  had 
causoil  the  Indians  to  forego  thoir  intonlion  of  making  a  descent 
on  tho  pirrison,  but  thov  made  thoir  oauips  in  the  vicinity  and 
throatonod  tho  several  sottlonionts  in  that  sov*iion. 
'  After  a  month  of  oxpootanoy  more  harassing,  possibly,  than 
an  oj>on  attack,  Hoono  decided  to  make  a  foray  with  the  view  of 
fooling  tho  strength  and  position  of  tho  enemy.  Accordingly, 
taking  thirty  woU-armod  uumk  ho  marched  by  night  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  tho  Scioto,  \\horo  ho  surprised  a  camp  of  fifty  Indians 
and  foil  upon  them  >\ith  such  impetuosity  thai  they  retreated 
procipitatclx  afttM*  ^i^in^^  a  .single  noIIcv,  leaving  two  of  their 
dead  it\  tho  l^and*  ol*  Hot^no  Imn^odiatoly  after  this  attack 
Uoono  learned  that  tht^  Indian*  ho  h;ul  tired  ujvn  was  a  detach- 
ment from  a  \i\\\\o  pait\  under  IMicktish  and  eight  Canadian 
olUcorM,  on  thcii  wmn  to  |\oon»'  l^oiou- h  Kol low  ni;^ fast  ontheir 
traiK  lUhn\o  ommIo»»K  nnd  m(,  .dtInU  p.»N'.rd  tho  n^ain  Knly  of  In- 
dian^, noail\  \'\\o  hnndi»d  (loni;.  nnd  l»\  i;\pid  1 1 a> olinsj  dav and 
nigl^t  ho  rojichrd  tl»«'  l»««i  ui'm  h  omo  d.n  \n  adx.Mnco  of  the  enemy, 
\\\\\^  \\A\\\\}{  tnnc  to  III, Ml  ■!»  ih.«  j'.oi  i  xu\  to  thou*  daui^^r  and  pre- 
p.U'O  for  tho  tUit^jHi'u*  d  mh.»»  !• 

The  IndiMU',  \Hh«»  uoii»  •  onoH.md.  d  \\\  \\\\\{i\\x\  l^iquo^^ne,  act- 
ing under  oidoi*  ol  llamtliohi  H»Ul.«h  ao\»Mnov  of  tho  uonhweat. 
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appeared  before  the  fort  on  the  eighth  of  July.  Didplajing  the 
British  flag,  Duqiiesae  demanded  an  immediate  surrender  of  the 
garrij4on,  coupling  the  demand  with  a  threat  of  massacre  in  the 
event  of  a  refu8iil. 

Boone  asked  time  to  consult  with  his  comrades,  and  employed 
the  dehiy  thus  secured  iu  preparing  for  the  eiege.  The  pioneerii 
residved  uuaaimously  to  fight  to  the  death*  Captain  Dufpicsnc, 
di?^appointed  in  his  hnpes  of  gnrpriso  or  surrender,  next  asked 
a  conference  with  nine  of  tho  pioneers.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  Boone,  for  the  only  time  in  all  his  frontier  experi- 
ence, was  deluded  by  ttie  Hliallovv  artifice.  Accoinpaniid  Ijv 
eight  others,  among  whom  were  Flanders  Callaway,  Stephen 
Hancock,  William  Ilancotk  and  Squire  Boone,  he  went  oat 
of  the  stockade  to  treat  with  the  enemy.  A  crowd  of  Indianj 
imniediately  surrounded  the  little  party,  while  Duquesne  at- 
tempted to  engage  their  attention  iu  a  talk  about  I  lie  surrender  of 
the  post.  At  length  it  was  suggested  that  a  sc)Icm:i  custom  of  tic- 
Indians  should  bo  observed- — tluit  the  hands  of  each  Mhito  man 
should  be  grasped  by  two  warriors  in  a  token  of  permanent  friend- 
ship. Boone  acquiesced,  and  tlie  warriors  approached  and  seiz- 
ing the  hands  of  the  whites  tried  to  make  them  prisoners.  Those 
from  the  fort  seeing  the  treachery,  fired  upon  the  Indians  and 
covered  the  retreat  of  the  party  as  they  fled  back  into  the  stock- 
ade. In  this  melee  S  juiro  Boone  was  wounded  quite  seriously. 
The  incident  brought  upon  Boone  for  a  time  a  suspic*ion  with  some 
that  he  was  not  at  heart  true  to  bis  fellow  pioneers  But  the 
injurious  thoirj^ht  was  soon  dismissed,  and  Boone's  frank  expla- 
nation '*  that  he  didn't  know  how  it  happened,  but  he  had  played 
fche  great  fool,"  was  accepted  as  true.  It  was  the  fis^t  and 
emly  time  that  the  old  pioneer  lost  even  for  a  moment  his 
sagacity  and  self-possession.  He  had  the  singular  gift  of  becom- 
ing more  discreet  and  resourceful,  and  at  die  same  time  more 
daring,  as  danger  became  more  pressing. 

The  raambody  of  lotlians,  who  were  prepared  for  the  turn  af- 
fairs had  taken,  now  rushed  forward  and  made  a  furious  assault 
npbn  the  fort.     But  they  met  with  a  warm  reception,  and  wer^ 
OQD  glad  to  withdraw  to  the  cover  of  tho  woods  again. 
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shower  of  balls,  and  remained  there  with  buckets  of  water  until 
the  fire  wan  extinguished. 

Failing  iii  this  attempt,  the  Indians,  under  directions  from  the 
Canudiiini4^  resorted  to  another  experiment,  and  tried  to  enter  the 
fort  by  means  of  a  mine,  Tho  fort  stood  about  sixty  yarda  from 
the  river,  and  they  began  an  excavation  under  the  bank,  which 
concealed  thcra  from  view.  But  their  project  was  deteeted  by 
the  muddy  water  Been  at  a  little  distance  below,  and  it  wns  de- 
feated hy  the  Kcntuckians,  who  began  a  countermine  within  the 
fort,  and  threw  the  dirt  over  the  palisades.  While  the  men  were 
engaged  in  digging  this  mmo, Captain  Boone  constructed  a  wooden 
cannon,  whieh  was  loaded  with  powder,  balls,  old  nails,  pieces  of 
iron,  etc.  It  was  his  intention  to  place  this  instrument  at  the 
head  of  the  mine,  and  aa  the  Indians  entered,  fire  it  into  their 
midst.  But  oa  the  20th  of  the  month  they  ntised  the  siege  and 
departed  for  their  own  country,  having  lost  thirty-seven  warriors 
killed,  and  many  more  wounded.  The  Kentuckians  bad  two  men 
killed,  and  four  woimdcd. 

During  the  siege,  which  lasted  nine  days,  the  women  and  girla 
moulded  bullets,  loaded  the  rifles,  andcarriedammunitioo  to  their 
husbands,  fathers  and  brothers;  besides  preparing  refreshments, 
nursing  the  wounded  and  assisting  in  various  other  ways.  Jemima 
Boone,  while  carrying  ammunition  to  her  father,  received  a  con- 
tusion in  bcr  hip  from  a  spent  musket  ball,  whioh  caused  a  pain* 
ful,  though  fortunately  not  a  dangerous  wound. 
I  While  the  parley  was  in  progress  bctw^cen  Boone  and  the  In- 
dians, previous  to  the  first  attack,  a  negro,  who  had  been  whipped 
a  few  days  before  by  bia  master  in  the  fort,  deserted,  and  w  ent 
over  to  the  enemy,  carrying  with  him  a  large,  long-range  rifle. 
He  crossed  the  river,  and  stationed  himself  in  a  tree,  so  that  by 
raising  his  beaJahuvo  a  fork,  he  could  fire  directly  down  into  the 
fort.  He  had  killed  one  man  and  wounded  another,  when  Boone 
discovered  his  head  peering  above  the  fork  for  another  shot. 
"  You  black  scoundrel  I  '*  said  the  old  pioneer,  as  be  raised  his 
rifle  to  his  shoulder,  **  III  &x  your  flint  for  you,'*  and  quickly 
running  his  eye  along  the  bright  barrel  of  his  rifle,  he  fired.     The 
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negro  fell,  and  at  the  close  of  the  battle  was  found  at  the  roots  of 
the  tree  with  a  bullet  hole  in  the  center  of  his  forehead.  The 
distance  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  yards,  /jfll 

'  Boone  states  that  during  the  siege  the  garrison  sustained  a  loss 
»of  only  two  men  killed  and  four  wounded,  while  the  loss  of  the 
enemy  was  certainly  thirty-seven,  and  probably  many  more. 
After  the  battle  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  weight  of 
bullets  were  picked  out  from  the  logs  of  the  fort,  fired  into  it  by 
the  Indians. 


CHAPTER    Vm. 

B'>0\E    IS   AMBUSHED   AND    ROBBED    OF   A   LARGE    SUM   OF   MONEY. 


^^^  FTER  the  successful  repulse  of  the  In- 
^  dians     from    before     Boonoshorougli, 

which  proved  to  be,  as  Marshall  ob- 
serves, the  most  formidable  siege  that 
ever  took  place  in  Kentucky  duiing  any 
of  the  Indian  wars,  Boone  returned  to 
North  Carolina,  whither  his  wife  had 
gone  two  months  before.  He  remained 
with  his  family  on  the  Yadkin  river 
until  the  summer  of  1780,  when  hj  re- 
turned again  to  Kentucky  with  his  wife 
and  a  large  supply  of  things  specially  useful  to  tha  early  settlers. 
Among  other  valuables  which  he  brought  away  with  him  was  a 
sum  of  $2  ),000,  entrusted  to  him  by  persons  in  North  Carolina 
to  take  to  their  friends  in  Kentucky.  At  this  time  a  rapid  settle- 
ment of  the  territory  was  being  made  and  the  pioneers  were  en- 
tering homesteads  and  taking  pre-emptions  which  required  money 
to  hold  and  perfect  the  titles.  '1  he  funds  therefore  entrusted  to 
Boone  were  contributed  by  friends  and  relatives  of  those  in  North 
Carolina  for  this  purpose.  "While  on  the  route  Boone  was  set 
upon  by  a  large  party  of  Indians  and  white  renegades  who,  no 
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doubt  had,  in  some  way,  received  information  that  a  large  treas- 
ure was  ill  his  possession,  and  after  an  unequal  struggle  he  was 
overpovvenMl  and  the  money  taken  from  him.  This  stroke  of 
mb*!ortune  fell  with  terrible  effect  upon  Boone,  for  not  only  was 
a  hirge  portion  of  the  total  sum  his  own,  for  which  he  felt  the 
least  eoiicoriu  but  the  principal  ptirt  bt^longed  to  his  intimate  and 
very  poor  friends,  who  could  least  afford  its  loss. 

Hut  in  addition  to  this  sorrowful  fact  many  reflections  were 
ca»t,  thonj2:h  witliont   a  scintilbi  of  reason,  upon  his  honesty  by 


thoiio  w1m»  had  Known  h!in  liui^es^t  and  best.  This  imputation 
eanwed  him  llu^  kotMii^nt  unpdHlu  and  so  depressed  him  that 
roloiMdTliomart  Unit  uddrei^HiHl  1  he  fol lowing  letter  under  dateof 
Aii^UKt  .1,  nmi,  (o  UU  brothel,  i'aptain  Nathan  Hart,  with  in- 
•tfuetlon  llial  »he  eoidldenoe  therein  expnv«M»«Ml  be  iHimmunicated  to 
IVioiiti,  lldlb  i«r  (he  IIiuli*  were  hn^t>  Uv^erj^  by  the  robbery:  — 
«•  I  olimii  ve  wind  yon  miy  li^^iumting  our  losses  by  Daniel 
IltMiite.     1  butt  heartl  tif  the  mii»furiune  aoon  after  it  happened. 
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but  not  of  my  being  partaker  before  now.  I  feel  for  the  poor 
people  who,  perhaps, -are  to  lose  even  their  pre-emptions;  but  I 
must  say,  I  feel  more  for  Boone,  whose  character,  1  am  told, 
suffers  by  it.  Much  degenerated  must  the  people  of  this  age  be, 
when  amongst  them  are  to  be  found  men  to  censuie  and  blast  the 
reputation  of  a  person  so  just  and  upright,  and  in  whose  breast 
is  a  seat  of  virtue  too  pure  to  admit  of  a  thought  so  base  and  dis- 
honorable. I  have  known  Boone  in  times  of  old,  when  poverty 
and  distress  had  him  fast  by  the  hand;  and  in  these  wretched 
circumstances,  I  have  ever  found  him  a  noble  and  generous 
soul,  despising,  every  thing  mean:  and  therefore  I  will  freely 
grant  him  a  discharge  for  whatever  sims  of  mine  he  might  have 
been  possessed  of  at  the  time." 

KILLING   OF   BOONE's   BROTHER. 

Soon  after  Boone's  return  to  Kentucky  with  his  family,  or 
some  time  in  the  October  following,  he  went  to  the  Blue  Licks 
with  his  brother  Squire,  on  the  double  mission  of  hunting  and 
examining  the  salt  works  that  had  been  erected  there.  The  two 
remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  licks  for  two  days  without  en- 
countering any  Indians  or  discovering  signs  that  the  neighbor- 
hood ha<i  been  visited  by  enemies  for  several  months  past. 
When  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Booncsborough,  however,  they 
were  fired  upon  by  a  party  of  Indians  in  ambush  and  the  gallant 
Squire  Boone  was  instantly  killed,  but  Daniel  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  escape  injury.  As  he  darted  into  the  bushes  he  saw  a  dozen 
or  more  Indians  rush  upon  his  dead  brother  and  cut  the  scalp 
from  his  head.  This  delay  gave  Boone  a  good  start  of  his  foes 
which  he  maintained  until  night  set  in  and  he  felt  he  had  baffled 
all  pursuit.  His  fancied  security  was  soon  after  dissipated  by 
the  appearance  of  a  large  dog  hard  on  his  trail,  giving  voice  at 
every  bound  like  a  hound  on  the  track  of  a  deer.  Boone  now 
knew  that  he  was  being  hotly  pursued  and  his  spirits  fell  rapidly, 
but  he  immediately  decided  upon  his  action.  Throwing  his  gun 
to  his  shoulder  he  shot  the  dog  when  it  was  almost  in  the  act  of 
springing  upon  him,  then  doubling  back  to  confuse  his  trail  he  ran 
off  at  an  angle  from  his  former  course  and  easily  threw  the  In- 
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dians  off  his  track.    After  a  hard  run  of  nearly  two  days  he 
reached  tho  fort  h\  safety,  but  was  almost  spent  with  fatigue. 

The  loss  of  hh  favorite  brother,  following  so  8oou  after  the 
misfortune  which  befell  him  on  the  route  to  Kentucky,  and  the 
loss  of  confidence  of  some  of  his  friends,  as  already  described, 
threw  Boone  into  a  state  of  melancholia  from  which  he  would 
have  hardly  recovered,  but  for^the  stirring  events  which  speedily 
succeeded.     The  Indians  had  again  invaded  the  territory  and  be- 
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gan  a  massacre  of  the  settlers,  besides  threatening  every  gar riaon, 
several  of  which  had  been  invested  and  two.  Ruddle's  station 
and  Murtin*s  fort,  captured.  The  time  for  energetic  action  by 
every  pioneer  was  at  hand.  The  day  had  arrived  when  tlie  dead 
must  bury  their  dead  and  the  living  must  perform  their  duty. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October,  the  territory  of  Kentucky  was 
divided  into  three  counties  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  a 
military  and  civil  organiziitioo  was  perfected.  Each  county 
formed  a  regiment,  of  which  that  in  Lincoln  was  headed  by 
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Boone  as  lieutenant-colonel.  Colonel  Clark  assumed  command 
of  the  three  regiments,  and  placed  himself  immodiiitely  at  the 
head  for  active  operations.  Tliisshow  of  a  strong  military  force 
had  the  good  effect  of  overawing  the  Indians  for  more  than 
a  year,  during  which  time  the  settlements  enjoyed  peace  and 
great  prosperity.  In  fact,  1781  was  the  most  prosperous  year 
ever  passed  by  the  settlers  up  to  the'  time  of  the  admission  of 
Kentucky  to  the  Union  in  1792. 

RE&CDE    OF    BOONE    BY   SIMON    KENTON • 

One  incident  alone  is  recorded  of  any  molestation  of  the  set- 
tlers or  posts  during  the  favorite  year  of  '81,  and  some  historians 
have  even  made  bold  to  dispute  the  report  in  this  particular  in- 
stance. Without  vouching  for  its  authenticity,  or  throwing  any 
discredit  upon  the  popular  version  of  the  event,  if  it  occurred, 
I  will  content  myself  with  describing  the  iinM<lent  as  previous  bi- 
ographers of  Boone  have  done:  It  is  related  that  when  Gcu. 
Clark  became  invested  wnth  the  military  leadership  of  the  west, 
by  Gov.  Patrick  Henry,  he  placed  great  reliance  on  Daniel 
Boone  as  his  coadjutor  in  Kentucky  in  defending  the  frontier 
stalions  against  the  Indians.  General  Clark  assumed  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  border  scttlemeots  and  organizer]  a  ctira- 
pany  of  spies,  for  the  payment  of  whom  the  General  pledged  the 
faith  of  Virginia.  This  body  of  spies  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  scouting  up  and  down  the  Ohio  river,  watching  ihe  signs  of 
Indian  approach  and  reporting  to  Colonel  Boone,  who  appointed 
two  of  these  spies,  one  of  whom  was  ihe  renowned  Simon  Ken- 
ton. In  selecting  Kenton,  Boone  brought  into  service  a  man 
who  has  since  been  cherished  in  Kentucky  for  heroic  bravery  as 
second  only  to  himself. 

The  Indians,  no  doubt  spurred  on  by  the  British  coraraandera 
at  Detroit  and  Vincenues,  were  intent  on  destroying  the  stations 
in  Kentucky,  particularly  Boonesborough,  w^hich  place  was  to 
them  the  one  moat  dreaded  because  it  held  in  safety  the  man 
w^hose  skill  and  boldness  was  proof  against  the  terrors  of  solitude 
and  the  wiles  of  a  savage,  cunning  and  relentless  foe. 
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During  Boone's  command  of  the  fort  he  was  frequently  in- 
debted to  this  roving  body  of  spies  for  early  information  of  the 
enemy's  design,  and  for  eflScient  service  in  the  hour  of  attack. 
He  knew  his  enemy  and  felt  that  with  such  a  lurking  foe  there 
was  no  hour  for  quiet. 

On  one  occasion,  Kenton,  while  still  engaged  in  the  spy  service, 
and  having  his  headquarters  at  the  fort,  took  up  his  gun  early 
one  morning  and  went  out  in  quest  of  game.  Just  before  leaving 
the  gate  of  the  fort,  however,  he  saw  two  of  his  own  men  at 
some  distance    in  a   cleared    field   tired  upon   by  several  In- 
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dians.  The  men  not  being  hit,  ran  with  all  their  speed,  followed 
by  the  savages  in  pursuit,  who  overtook  one  of  the  poor  fellows 
and  tomahawked  and  scalped  him  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  fort.  Kenton  drew  a  bead  with  his  trusty  rifle  on  the  savage* 
perpetrator  of  the  deed  and  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  He  then 
gave  chase  to  the  others.     Colonel  Boone,  hearing  the  alarm  in 
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the  fort,  rushed  out  with  ten  men  to  the  assistance  of  Ken- 
ton. The  Indians  did  not  retreat  without  a  fight,  Kenton  killing 
one  of  them  in  the  act  of  firing  on  Boone's  party.  Warmed  up 
by  the  skirmish,  Boone  did  not  recognize  in  how  large  force  the 
Indians  had  collected  until  he  found  h'm  self  unexpectedly  cut  off 
from  the  fort  by  a  body  of  savages  whj  had  got  in  his  rear.  The 
crisis  called  for  a  bold  movement.  Boone  fjave  the  sio^ial  to  fire 
and  charge,  which  order  was  promptly  obeyed  by  his  men,  but 
they  were  met  by  a  withering  volley  from  the  Indians,  so  effec- 
tively delivered  that  six  of  the  ten  men  were  ba'Hy  wounded,  and 
Boone  himself  fell  with  a  broken  leg,  and  in  the  next  moment 
seemed  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Indians.  One  of  the  savages 
rushed  upon  him  with  uplifted  tomahawk  to  cleave  Boone's  skull, 
but  fortunately  Kenton  saw  the  danger  that  threatened  and  before 
the  fatal  stroke  could  be  given  he  shot  the  Indian  dead.  Kenton 
and  his  men  then  rushed  up  to  the  nscue  of  the  wounded  party, 
and  seizing  Boone  and  raising  him  on  his  shoulders,  carried  him 
back  into  the  fort,  while  the  Indians  were  kept  at  bay  by  the 
men  that  had  escaped  injury.  Boone  was  ever  afterwards  warm 
in  the  expressions  of  his  gratitude  to  Kenton.  At  this  time  it  is 
a  sort  of  poetical  justice  to  reflect,  that  the  remains  of  Simon 
Kenton,  who  died  in  183(3,  repose  in  the  same  cemeterj  at  Frank- 
fort, Kentucky,  with  those  of  Daniel  Boone,  his  early  companion 
of  pioneer  days. 

The  year  1782  was  a-^  eventful  for  its  calamities  as  was  '81 
distingui.-^hed  for  pcvceful  and  uninterrupted  prosperity,  and 
may  be  reckoned  as  the  most  trying  and  disastrous  year  in  all 
the  annals  of  Kentucky,  though  more  than  one-half  the  year  had 
passed  before  any  trouble  with  the  Indians  occurred. 

THE   SIEGE   OF   BRYAXS'    STATION. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  August  one  of  the  principal  posts  in  the 
territory,  that  had  been  settled  by  three  brothers  of  Boone's  wife, 
James,  William  and  Daniel  Bryan,  and  named  in  their  honor 
Bryans'  Station,  situated  five  miles  northeast  of  Lexington,  was 
attacked  by  a  force  of  five  hundred  Indians  under  ihe  notorious 
white  renegade,  Simon  Girty,  a  man  as  much  dreaded  among 
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Kentuclcy  settlers  as  was  Quantrell  duiiDg  the  guerrilla  warfare 
OD  the  Kansaa  and  Mis.souri  borders. 

The  garrison  at  Bryiin.-^'  numbered  scarcely  fifty  men,  and  ever 
this  small  force  was  illy  prepared  for  the  attack,  which  came  as 
a  surprise,  at  a  time  when  the  defenses  of  the  fort  were  in  poor 
condition.  But  though  few  in  number,  and  disadvantaged  in 
other  ways,  every  man  within  the  stockades  was  a  hero  who  had 
met  odds  before,  and  they  were  none  the  less  willing  to  hazard  a 
battle  under  unequal  conditions  now* 

The  attack  wa^  begun  by  an  advance  body  of  twenty  Indians, 
who  came  close  to  the  fort  and  delivered  their  fire,  retreating 
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quickly  again  to  the  cover  of  the  adjacent  woods*  This  was  no 
doubt  a  ruse  to  entice  the  garrison  from  the  fort  into  a  pursuit, 
as  the  main  party  had  not  as  yet  shown  themselves  aud  werecon- 
cealed  in  a  place  from  whcuce  they  could  most  readily  cut  off 
retreat  should  the  garrison  sally  out.  But  there  were  several 
within  the  fort  who  were  old  ludian  fighters  and  knew  the  tactics 
of  their  cunuin*^  foe,  Kuniiers  were  quietly  dispatched  from  the 
fort  for  assistance,  who  crept  out  so  secretly  that  they  were  not 
detected  by  the  Indians,  while  the  garrison  maintained  a  stolid 
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and  fearless  silence,  awaiting  an  onslaught  which  they  had  every 
reason  to  believe  would  soon  be  made. 

But  while  the  Indians  continued  to  show  themselves  in  small 
parties,  they  made  no  further  demonstration  than  firing  an  occa- 
sional shot,  evidently  still  expecting  that  the  defenders  of  the 
fort  would  make  a  sortie  and  leave  the  entrances  to  the  stockade 
exposed. 

THE    BRAVE   WATER-CAlCRIERS. 

It  unfortunately  and  unwisely  happened  that  Bryan  Station 
had  been  selected  and  built  without  regard  to  a  water  supply. 
Not  only  was  there  no  well  or  spring  within  the  walls,  but  the 
nearest  source  was  quite  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  The  garri- 
son, f i*aring  a  siege,  and  distress  for  want  of  water,  which  seemed 
now  to  threaten,  debated  for  some  time  the  question  of  how  this 
approaching  need  could  be  supplied,  finally  deciding  that  women 
from  the  fort  should  be  sent  with  buckets  to  bring  in  such  quan- 
tity as  might  suflSce  for  two  days.  It  was  wisdom  that  dictated 
this  course,  for  women  had  invariably  performed  this  duty  for 
the  garrison  and  to  send  them  now  would  serve  to  allay  any  sus- 
picion that  the  Indians  might  have,  and  lead  to  the  impression 
among  them  that  the  garrison  was  resting  under  the  belief  that 
the  enemy  had  either  drawn  off,  or  were  in  no  considerable  num- 
ber about  the  fort. 

When  the  decision  was  communicated  to  the  women  nearly 
all  of  them  refused  to  undertake  the  [xrilous  duty,  but  after 
the  situation  was  fully  explained,  a  resolute  old  laly  offered  to 
go  alone  to  the  spring,  at  the  same  time  saying  that,  being  so 
aged,  her  services  were  of  little  use,  and  that  should  she  be  killed 
her  loss  would  be  felt  much  less  than  if  one  of  the  men  were 
slain.  This  si)irited  and  patriotic  declaration  had  such  an  effect 
upon  the  other  women  present  that  more  than  twenty  new  volun- 
teered to  undertake  the  hazardous  duty.  Accordingly,  seizing 
buckets,  they  marched  boldly  out  and  to  the  spring,  singing  and 
laughing  on  the  way  in  order  to  better  deceive  the  -  is.  They 
each  filled  their  buckets  in  turn  without  betraying  the  least  alarm, 
although  they  felt  certain  that  within  a  few  yards  several  hun- 
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dred  Indians  were  lying  concealed,  awaiting  the  first  favorable 
opportunity  to  make  a  strategic  entry  into  the  fort.  The  women 
returned  with  their  buckets  filled  with  water,  to  the  great  relief 
of  the' garrison,  without  drawing  the  fire  of  a  single  Indian. 

BRINGING   ON  THE   ENGAGEMENT. 

A  supply  of  water  having  now  been  provided,  it  was  decided 
to  bring  on  an  engagement  by  a  cunning  move  upon  the  enemy 
which  would  bring  them  within  range  of  the  deadly  rifles  from 
the  fort.  Thirteen  men  were  accordingly  sent  out  to  attack  the 
small  party  of  Indi.ms  that  continued  to  make  a  demonstration, 
and,  as  had  been  anticipated,  the  Indians  retreate«l  at  the  first 
fire  in  such  a  manner,  too,  as  to  invite  pursuit.  When  the  thir- 
teen had  chased  the  fleeing  savages  a  short  distance  the  main 
body  of  Indians,  who  were  concealed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
fort,  as  was  well  known  to  the  garrison,  rushed  out  from  their 
place  of  hiding,  headed  by  Girty,  to  cut  off  the  ret*  eat  of  the 
pursuing  party,  believing  that  the  entire  garrison  had  been  de- 
coyed out  of  their  defenses.  But  the  Indians  speedily  learned 
their  fatal  mistake  by  being  met  with  a  galling  fire  from  the  thir- 
ty-five rifles  yet  within  the  fort,  which  sent  those  that  escaped 
the  rain  of  bullets  pell-mell  back  again  to  cover.  The  thirteen 
that  had  first  gone  out  to  bring  on  the  battle  returned  now  to  the 
fort  without  one  of  them  receiving  so  much  as  a  wound,  though 
they  had  killed  three  of  the  enemy. 

After  retiring  to  hold  a  consultation  the  Indians,  in  combined 
force,  made  a  second  charge,  headed  by  Girty  himself,  but  they 
were  received  with  such  a  murderous  fire  that  again  they  fled  in 
consternation.  Perceiving  now  the  futility  of  attempting  to  take 
the  fort  by  assault,  Girty  disposed  the  Indians  about  the  garrison 
to  cut  off  all  possibility  of  escape  and  then  settled  down  to  a 
siege,  keeping  up  in  the  meantime  a  desultory  fire  as  a  warning 
of  his  presence. 

AMBUSH  OF  A  RELIEF  PARTY. 

Towards  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  relief  party  from  Lex- 
in^on,  numbering  fifty  men,  on  horseback  and  afoot,  arrived 
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daring.  Supposing  the  enemy  to  be  in  small  force  on  account  of 
the  ineffectual  attack  on  the  horsemen,  the  footmen  left  a  corn- 
field, through  which  they  were  passing  in  concealment  from  the 
Indians,  and  dashing  out  into  the  clearing  in  search  of  the  enemy 
they  were  received  by  a  volley  that  killed  six  of  their  number. 
Their  loss  would  have  been  much  greater  but  f oi  the  fact  that  the 
boldness  with  which  the  attack  was  made  led  the  Indians  to  believe 
that  a  larger  re-enforcement  was  at  hand,  and  therefore  after  fir- 
ing a  single  volley  they  fled  to  cover  and  were  in  favor  of  retreat- 
ing back  to  Chillicothe. 

Girty  was  furious  at  being  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  subdue  the 
station  by  force,  and  smarting  from  a  slight  wound  received  in 
the  morning,  resorted  to  stratagem  with  the  hope  of  gaining  his 
purpose.  He  crawled  to  a  stump,  near  one  of  the  bastions,  and 
demanded  a  parley.  Commending  their  manly  defense  and  brav- 
ery, he  urged  that  further  resistance  was  useless,  alluded  to  the 
large  number  and  fierceness  of  his  followers,  and  asserted  that  he 
had  a  large  re-enforcement  near  at  hand,  with  several  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, lie  warned  them  that  if  they  continued  to  resist,  and 
were  finally  captured  by  force,  they  would  all  be  massacred;  but 
assured  them,  ''  upon  his  honor,'*  that  if  they  would  surrender 
then,  they  should  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  com- 
mander of  the  station  would  not  deign  to  pay  the  least  attention 
to  him,  but  he  was  answered  in  a  taunting  and  pungent  manner 
by  a  young  man  named  Reynolds,  who  told  him  that  he  had  a 
worthless  dog,  to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of  Simon  Girty, 
in  consequence  of  his  striking  resemblance  to  the  man  who  bore 
that  name ;  that  if  he  had  artillery  and  re-enforcements  he  might 
bring  them  on,  but  if  he  or  any  of  the  naked  rascals  with  him 
found  their  way  into  the  fort,  they  would  disdain  to  use  their 
guns  against  them,  but  would  drive  them  out  with  whips,  of 
which  they  had  collected  a  large  number  for  that  purpose.  When 
be  ceased  speaking,  some  of  the  young  men  began  to  call  out,. 
**  Shoot  the  scoundrel !  "  '*Kill  the  renegade  1 "  etc.,  and  Girty, 
seeing  that  his  position  was  no  longer  safe,  crawled  back,  crest- 
fallen, to  the  camp  of  his  followers,  and  next  morning  they  hac^, 
(disappeared.  ^ 
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PURSUIT  OF   THE  INDIANS. 

UCCESSFUL  and  decisive  aa  had  been  the  defense 
of  Bryan  Station,  with  a  complete  rout  of  the  In- 
dians, yet  it  waa  not  to  conclude  hostilities,  nor 
was  it  to  be  the  most  serioua  battle  in  which  the 
early  settlers  had  to  engage.  The  news  of  the  in- 
vestment of  the  Btation  had  spread  with  almost 
inconceivable  rapidity,  and  an  equally  qnick  re- 
sponse was  made  to  the  cry  of  distress.  On  the 
morning  following  the  retreat  of  the  Indians  assistance  arrived 
in  the  shape  of  militia  bodies  from  all  the  neighboring  forts  and 
stations,  until  a  party  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  well  armed  men 
was  gathered  togethei',  most  of  them  from  Boonesborough, 
Harrodsburg  and  Lexington,  Among  those  who  had  thus  has- 
tened to  Bryan  were  Daniel  Boone,  his  son  Israel,  and  his  brother 
Samuel,  besides  many  other  brave  spirits  whose  names  have  be- 
come imperishable  in  Kentucky  history. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  the  re-enforceraents  arrived,  a  consult- 
ation had  been  held,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  begin  at  once  a 
pursuit  of  the  fleeing  Indians,  whose  trail  was  plainly  visible 
leading  by  w*ay  of  the  Lower  Blue  Licks.  Boone  alone  opposed 
this  hasty  action,  but  with  such  reasons  as  must  have  prevailed 
among  less  hot-headed  and  over-courageous  militia.  lie  admon- 
ished  the  men  that  a  pursuit  in  their  unprepared  condition  must 
certainly  lead  them  into  an  ambush.  He  called  their  attention  to 
the  prominent  trail  which  the  Indians  had  left,  the  cast  off  gar- 
ments and  utensils  which  were  strewn  along  the  path,  and  partic- 
ulai^ly  the  marks  upon  the  trees  on  the  line  of  retreat,  which  were 
evidently  made  to  insure  and  enable  the  pursuit  to  be  pushed 
rapidly,  and  thus  the  more  surely  lead  the  pursuers  into  an  ambush. 
Boone  urged  that  Colonel  Logan  was  then  on  the  way  to  the 
Btation  with  a  considerable  body  of  men,  and  that  it  were  th^ 
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part  of  wisdom  to  await  his  arrival  so  that  tho  forces  could  be 

consolidated  and  afterwards  divided,   aA  precaution  might  dio- 
^tate,  and  the  Indiana  surrounded,  or  be  brought  between  two 
fires,  which  could  have  been  done  by  a  proper  distribution  of  the 
force  available  after  forming  a  junction  with  Logan, 

But  Boone's  counsel  was  opposed  by  words  of  bravado,  and  the 
pursuit  was  begun  almost  regardless  of  every  tactic  known  to 
thoB6  experienced  in  fighting  the  Indians. 

A    CRITICAL   SrrUATION. 

The  march  was  quite  rapid  for  several  miles  and  until  Blue 
Licks  was  reached.     No  Indians  had  as  yet  been  seen,  but  the 
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trail  was  growing  fresher  and  some  little  precaution  was  now 
observed,  as  even  those  most  anxious  for  a  fif^ht  began  to  seri' 
ously  reflect  on  Boone's  advice*  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  miiitia 
at  Licking  River,  a  few  Indians  were  noticed  skulking  an  g  the 
brush  on  the  opposite  side,  but  betraying  little  anxiety  to  con- 
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ceal  themselves  or  to  throw  off  pursuit.  This  discovery  led  Major 
McGary,  who  was  in  command,  to  call  a  halt  for  consultation, 
A  sight  of  the  enemy  had  suddf^uly  cooled  the  eager  desire  be- 
fore manifested  and  a  disposition  was  now  shown  to  consider  the 
position,  which  appeared  to  bo  one  of  grave  danger*  Boone  was 
accordingly  appealed  to  for  that  advice  which  had  only  a  few 
hours  before  been  scorned,  with  an  imputation  of  cowardice;  but 
like  the  really  brave  always  are,  Boone  harbored  no  animosities 
for  the  treatment  accorded  his  former  counsel,  but  willingly  lent 
hU  advice,  which  Avaa  to  the  following  effect:  He  declared  that 
their  situutionwas  critical  in  the  extreme;  that  the  force  opposed 
to  them  was  undoubtedly  very  large  and  ready  if  not  eager  for 
battle,  as  might  be  readily  judged  from  the  leisurely  retreat  of 
the  few  Indians  who  had  appeared  upon  the  crest  of  the  hill ; 
that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ground  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Licks,  and  was  apprehensive  that  an  ambuscade  was 
formed  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  in  advance,  where  two  ravines, 
one  upon  each  side  of  the  ridge,  ran  in  such  a  manner  that  a  con- 
cealed enemy  might  assail  them  at  once  both  in  front  and  flank 
before  they  were  apprised  of  the  danger.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, therefore,  Boone  urged  that  one  of  two  things  be 
at  once  resolved  upon,  viz.,  either  to  await  the  arrival  of  Logan, 
who  was  now  undoubtedly  on  his  march  to  join  them ;  or,  to  make 
an  immediate  attack  by  disposing  the  force  as  follows:  one-half 
their  number  should  he  sent  up  the  river  to  the  rapids,  and  there 
to  cross  and  fall  upon  the  enemy's  rear,  while  the  other  division 
w^ould  begin  a  simultaneous  att-ackintha  front.  But  whatever 
course  might  be  resolved  upon  Boone  cautioned  his  associates 
against  uncovering  their  position  by  cr<»ssing  the  river  until 
the  ground  was  first  thoroughly  reconnoitered. 

THE   ATTACK. 

McGary  listened  with  some  impatience  to  Boone's  counsel,  and 
being  a  man  of  sudden  impulses,  he  abruptly  left  Boone,  and 
mounting  his  horse  Aished  down  the  bank  and  into  the  shallow 
river,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  challenge,  *' All  who  are  not 
cowards  will  follow  me  I  **     In  another  moment  the  whole  party 
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plunged  into  the  stream  and  rapidly  crossing,  rode  in  a  Bwift 
gallop  towards  the  spot  where  the  last  Indians  had  been  seen. 
As  they  reached  the  junction  of  two  well  wooded  ravines^  where 
a  high  ridge  headed,  that  was  almost  bare  of  growth,  a  murder- 
ous fire  blazed  forth  as  if  from  the  very  p^oand,  that  st-nt  the 
van  in  wild  disorder,  for  the  Indians  were  in  such  a  dense  cover 
that  they  did  not  show  themselves.  The  rear  closed  up  rapidly 
to  the  assistance  of  their  comrades^  but  only  to  fall  into  the  am- 
bush that  the  Indiana  had  so  skilfully  laid.  The  whole  party 
was  now  flanked  and  enclosed  as  if  in  the  wings  of  a  net,  and  ex- 
posed to  a  galling  fire.  The  destruction  was  terrible.  Young 
Israel  Boone,  Daniel's  youngest  son,  w^as  among  the  first  to  fall, 
for  he  rode  directly  in  the  front  and  sought  the  most  dangerous 
position.  Officers  Harland,  McBride,  Todd  and  Trigg,  one  after 
the  other  fell  before  the  dreadful  blast  of  death;  but  notwith- 
standing their  disadvantages  the  whites  fought  with  desperate 
bravery.  Daniel  Boone  proved  himself  a  hero  here  again  by 
forging  to  the  front  and  baring  himself  to  the  blaze  of  the  In- 
dians* guns  and  arrows  over  the  body  of  his  fallen  son. 

THE    SLAUGHTER. 

But  despite  the  valor  of  the  whites  their  unequal  force  was  at 
last  compelled  to  give  way  before  the  consuming  fire  that  was 
poured  upon  them.  The  Indians  extended  their  lines  until  the 
whites  were  entirely  surrounded^  and  the  rapidly  melting  band 
was  thrown  into  disorder  that  was  soon  after  followed  by  a  rout 
and  terrific  slaughter.  The  whites  broke  through  the  line  and 
fled  towards  the  river  pursued  by  the  Indians,  who,  with  toma- 
hawks, he\?cd  down  scores  and  left  a  trail  of  mutilated  men  from 
the  rid^ce  back  and  across  the  stream.  The  whites  that  were 
mounted  generally  escaped,  but  those  on  foot  made  no  further 
resistance,  throwing  away  their  arms  and  trusting  to  flectnesfl 
alone  for  safety.  At  the  crossing  the  slaughter  was  even  more 
terrible,  for  many  of  the  men  could  not  swim  and  even  those  that 
could,  being  retarded  by  the  stream  gave  time  for  the  entire  body 
of  Indians  to  come  upon  them  and  with  arrows,  rifles,  stones  and 
tomahawks  they  shot  many  and  dashed  the  brains  out  of  ethers 
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while  a  number  was  drowned  in  a  vain  effort  to  cross,  until  tlie 
river  was  almost  choked  with  the  dead* 

Boone  wa3  among  those  on  foot,  but  when  the  rout  began,  in- 
stead of  fleein5:  with  the  main  body  of  his  comrades,  he,  with 


twelve  others,  made  off  down  the  ravine  which  had  just  been 

abandoned  by  the  Indians,  and  makiog  his  way  down  the  stream 

to  a  ford,  he  finally  crossed   and   returned  to   Bryan  iStation* 

iScaroely  had  he  reached  the  post,  however,  when  he  met  Colonel 

'liOgan  advancing,  who,  up  to  this  time,  was  ignorant  of  the 
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movement  made  by  McGary.  Upon  learning  from  Boone  the 
particulars  of  the  disaster  at  Licking  river,  he  made  a  forced 
march  to  the  scene,  guided  by  Boone,  but  arrived  too  late  to  be 
of  any  assistance,  as  the  Indians  had  drawn  off  from  the  pursuit 
in  smticipation  of  the  arrival  of  re-enforcements,  and  went  on  to 
Old  Cliillicothe.  They  rendered  a  useful  service,  however,  in 
giving  barial  to  the  dead,  after  which  Boone  returned  to  Boones- 
borough  and  there  made  out  a  report  of  the  battle,  which  he 
transmitted  to  the  governor  of  Virginia,  Benjamin  Harrison,  as 
follows:  — 

^* Boone's  Stalion^  Foyette  County^  August  30ih^  17S2. 

*'  Sir:  Present  circumstances  of  affjurs  cause  me  to  write  to 
your  Excellency  as  follows:  On  the  IGlh  instant,  a  large  number 
of  Indians,  with  some  white  men*  attacked  one  of  our  frontier 
stations,  known  by  the  name  of  Bryans*  Station.  The  siege  con- 
tinued from  about  sunrise  till  about  ten  o'clock  the  next  day, 
when  they  marched  off*  Notice  being  given  to  the  neighboring 
etjitions,  we  immediately  raised  one  hundred  and  eighty-cne 
horse,  commanded  by  Colonel  John  Todd,  including  some  of  the 
Lincoln  county  militia,  commanded  by  Colonel  Trigg,  and  pur- 
sued about  forty  miles. 

**  On  the  19Lh  instant,  we  discovered  the  enemy  lying  in  wait  for 
us.  On  this  discovery,  wo  formed  our  columns  into  one  single 
line,  and  marched  up  in  their  front  within  about  forty  yards  before 
there  was  a  gun  fired.  Colonel  Triirg  commanded  on  the  rights 
myself  on  the  left,  and  Major  McGary  in  the  center,  and  Major 
Harland  the  advanced  party  in  front.  From  the  manner  in 
which  we  had  formed,  it  fell  to  my  lotto  bring  on  the  attack. 
This  was  dune  with  a  very  heavy  lire  on  both  sides,  and  extended 
back  of  the  Ime  to  Colonel  Trigg,  w^here  the  enemy  was  so  strong 
they  ru.shed  up  an  I  broke  the  right  wing  at  the  first  fire.  Thus 
the  enemy  got  in  our  rear,  with  the  loss  of  seventy-seven  of  our 
men,  and  twelve  wounded.  Afterwards  we  were  re-enfnrced  by 
Colonel  Log:in,  which  ninde  our  force  four  hundred  and  sixty 
men*  We  marched  again  to  the  battle  ground;  but,  finding  the 
enemy  had  gone,  we  proceeded  to  bury  the  dead, 

*'  We  found  forty*three  on  the  ground,  and  many  lay  about, 
which  we  could  not  stay  to  find,  hungry  and  weary  as  we  were, 
and  somewhat  dubious  that  the  enemy  might  not  have  gone  off 
quite.     By  the  sign^  we  thought  that  the  Indians  had  exceeded 


four  hundred ;  while  the  whole  of  the  militia  of  this  county  doea 
net  nmount  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty.  From  theae 
facts  your  Excellency  may  form  an  idea  of  our  situation, 

**  I  know  that  your  own  circumstances  are  critieal ;  but  ar*^  we 
to  be  wholly  forgotten?  I  hofje  not.  I  trust  about  five  hundred 
men  may  be  sent  to  our  assistance  immediately.     If  tbet^e  phall 
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be  stationed  as  our  county  lieutenants  shall  deem  neceesarv,  it 
may  be  the  means  of  i^aving  our  part  of  the  country;  but  if  they 
are  placed  under  the  direction  of  General  Clark,  tbey  will  he  of 
little  or  no  service  to  our  settlement*  The  falls  lie  one  hundred 
miles  wej4t  of  us,  and  the  Indians  northe^ist;  while  our  men  are 
frequently  called  to  j)rotrct  them,  I  have  encouraged  the  people 
in  this  county  all  that  I  could  ;  but  I  can  no  longer  justify  them 
or  myself  to  rhsk  our  lives  hereunder  such  extraordinary  haz^ds. 
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The  inhabitants  of  this  county  are  yery  much  alarroed  at  the 
though ta  of  the  Indians  bringing  another  campaign  into  our 
country  this  fall.  If  thia  should  be  the  case,  it  will  break  up 
these  settlemeots,  I  hope,  therefore,  your  Excellency  will  take 
this  matter  ioto  your  consideration,  and  send  us  some  relief  aa 
quick  as  possible. 

''  Tlicse  are  my  sentiments,  without  consulting  any  person. 
Colonel  Logan  will,  I  expect,  immediately  send  yoo  an  express, 
by  whom  1  humbly  request  your  Excellency's  answer.  In  the 
meanwhile,  I  remain,  &c.  "Daniel  Boojje.'* 


CHAPTER    X. 


A   HETALIATORT    EXPEDITION. 


HE  troubles  of  1782  did  not  end  with  the 
disaster  at  Blue  Licks,  though  it  w^as  now 
that  the  Kentuckians  becaoie  the  aggres- 
sors and  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of 
the  Indian  settlements, 

A  retaliatory  expedition  was  immedi- 
ately proposed  by  Gen.  Clark,  who,  first 
calling  a  council  of  his  officers,  formulated 
a  plan  for  devastating  that  portion  of 
Kentucky  where  the  Indians  had  estab- 
lished permanent  homes  and  were  carry- 
ing on  a  commerce  with  the  British  besides  paying  some  atten- 
tion to  agriculture.  It  was  first  thought  to  be  necessary  to 
issue  a  draft  for  the  requisite  number  of  troops,  but  at  the  earli- 
est intimation  of  Gen.  Clark's  wishes  enough  volunteers  and 
supplies  were  offered  to  more  than  meet  ihe  requirement,  and  an 
assembling  soon  took  place  at  Bryans'  Station,  where  one  thou- 
sand well  armed  and  mounted  men  proffered  their  services.  The 
organization  being  completed  at  this  post  the  force  was  divided 
into  two  detachments,  under  the  respective  leaderships  of 
Colonels  Logan  and  Floyd,  and  then  marched  to  Licking,  where 
Gen*  Clark  assumed  command,  Daniel  Boone  participated  in  the 
expedition,  but  not  as  an  officer,  presumably  on  account  of  the 
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unjust  reports  then  being  circulated  regarding  his  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Blue  Licks;  for,  though  his  counsel,  and  action  as  well, 
on  that  occasion,  was  that  of  a  brave  and  sagacious  soldier,  yet 
the  original  charge  made  against  him  by  McGary — or  rather  un- 
plied  by  the  challenge  which  that  impulsive  officer  gave  when 
leading  his  men  into  the  fight —  had  still  some  circulation,  if  not 
influence.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  Boone  served  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  Clark  expedition,  on  which  account  little  is 
known  of  his  acts,  but  that  he  demeaned  himself  with  bravery 
and  good  judgment  may  confidently  be  assumed. 

Although  the  expedition  was  planned  with  great  care,  and  was 
composed  of  the  best  material  for  rapid  marching  and  effective 
fighting,  it  failed  to  accomplish  any  decisive  results,  beyond  the 
destruction  of  considerable  property  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
Indians  from  their  ancient  settlements.  Several  skirmishes  were 
had  with  prowling  bands,  in  one  of  which  seven  Indians  were  taken 
prisoners  and  four  killed,  with  a  loss  of  two  of  the  Kentuckians, 
but  beyond  this  no  other  fatalities  occurred,  and  after  several 
fatiguing  marches  with  invariably  barren  results  the  expedition 
returned  to  Bryan  Station  where  the  force  was  disbanded. 

ATROCITIES   PEllPETRATED   BT  THE   INDIANS. 

The  failure  of  the  expedition  seems  to  have  served  the  opposite 
purpose  for  which  it  was  organized.  Gen.  Clark  believed  that 
with  a  properly  equipped  body  of  men,  and  in  such  force  as  to 
render  resistance  by  the  enemy  ineffectual  and  useless,  he  could 
lay  waste  the  Indian  villages  and  inspire  such  terror  that  the  set- 
tlers would  thereafter  be  exempt  from  further  depredation  by 
the  savages.  No  doubt  he  might  have  accomplished  this  object 
had  it  been  possible  for  him  to  meet  the  Indians  in  large  force 
and  defeat  them  in  a  decisive  battle,  but  this  he  was  unable  to 
do ;  for,  instead  of  massing,  to  resist  the  invasion  of  their  set- 
tlements, the  Indians  scattered,  and  in  small  bands  turned  back 
upon  the  unprotected  settlers  and  began  their  murderous  work 
among  the  defenseless  homes,  braining  women  and  children, 
shooting  down  unsuspecting  farmers,  stealing  stock,  and  commit- 
ting every  conceivable  atrocity. 
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In  this  derilish  and  sarage  riot  the  squaws  performed  an  equal 
part,  for  to  tbem  was  frequently  delegated  the  bloody  work  of 
scalping  after  a  murder  in  the  field  or  on  the  highway  had  been 
committed,  and  in  a  hundred  well  authenticated  instances,  as 
recorded  in  the  history  of  Kentucky!  squaws  perpetrated  acts 
thnt  \v<nilr!  iihnost  mantle  the  cheeks  of  the  warriors  wflh  i^hame. 
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^     The  frequency  of  these  massacres,  as  well  as  the  boldness  with 
which  they  were  done,  reduced  the  settlers  in  middle  and  north- 
^ern  Kentucky  to  the  greatest  extremity,  and  checked  immigration 
Butirely.     But  amid  all  the  gloom   that  pervaded  this  savage- 
irsed  section  there  were  still  occasional  manifestations  of  for- 
tune tluit   inspired  hope  where  despair  would  otherwise  have 
entered  every   home  in  the  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground.     The 
[ndians  sought  the  most  helpless,  forming  their  ambush  beside 
cultivated  fields,  or  stealthily  descended  upon  cabins  under  cover 
"^of  the  night  to  apply  a  torch  and  afterwards  hew  down  with  knife 
and  tomahawk  the  fleeing  inmates.     But  it  sometimes  happened 
that  tlie  families  thus  attacked  were  not  so  helpless  as  they  ap- 
1,  and  there  has  been  left  us  the  record  of  many  a  brave  and. 
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desperate  battle  fought  by  courageous  settlers  with  his  eayage 
foe,  in  which  even  against  the  greatest  disadvantages  he  has  won 
victories  worthy  of  enduring  fame, 

MAJOR   BALLAHD's    GREAT   FIGHT. 

Bland  Ballard,  afterwards  known  as  Major  Ballard,  was  one  of 
the  brave  settlers  of  Kentucky  who  met  the  Indians  on  unequal 
ground  and  defended  his  home  gycceasfully  against  a  Booro  of 
savages,  thus  linking  his  name  with  a  history  that  is  at  once 
sad  but  fascinating,  Mr.  Ballard  removed  with  his  family  from 
Virginia  in  1780,  and  after  two  short  stops  on  the  way  came  to 
Boonesborough  and  there  settled,  becoming  a  very  intimate  com- 
panion of  Daniel  Boone,  who  secured  for  him  an  official  appoint- 
ment in  what  was  known  as  the  spif-guard*  Just  what  this 
organization  was,  we  are  left  to  conjecture,  nor  is  it  related  what 
office  Mr*  Balkrd  filled,  but  most  probably  it  was  that  of  lieu- 
tenant. There  is  also  some  confusion  in  the  history  as  to  whether  ~ 
it  was  the  father  or  son  who  participated  in  the  incident  about  to  be* 
related.  In  one  account  before  me  there  is  no  mention  of  a  son, 
while  in  another  it  is  specially  stated  that  the  hero  was  •'  Bland 
Ballard,  the  son  of  Major  Ballard," 

In  1782  the  Ballards  removed  from  Boonesbo rough  to  a  place 
some  fifty  miles  distant,  known  as  Tyler*s  Station-  There  was 
a  small  settlement  at  Tyler,  composed  exclusively  of  Virginians, 
among  the  families  being  that  of  Captain  Wilhamson^s,  a  gentle- 
man frequently  mentioned  in  Kentucky  history.  He  had  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  famed  throughout  the  district  for  her  beauty, 
but  no  less  for  her  heroic  disposition,  displayed  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  when  an  attack  was  threatened  by  the  Indians,  Young 
Ballard  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Williamson,  directly  after  his  set- 
tlement at  Tyler,  and  after  a  brief  courtship  the  two  were  mar- 
ried. Soon  after  this  happy  consummation  of  their  loves,  young 
Ballard  erected  a  log  cabin  about  half  a  mile  from  the  stoekade 
that  surrounded  Tyler  and  here  he  settled  with  his  pretty  bride, 
where  they  lived  without  molestation  for  nearly  one  month.  On 
account  of  the  somewhat  crowded  condition  of  Tyler,  the  elder 
Ballard  followed  the  example  of  his  son  by  also  building  a  cabin  b^ 
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yond  the  defenses  of  the  settlement,  into  which  he  immediately 
moved  with  his  considerable  family*  The  two  houses  were  lo- 
cated within  two  hundred  yards  of  each  other,  and  in  full  view, 
but  owing  to  Intervening  woods  Tyler  Station  was  not  visible 
from  either. 

MASSACRE   OF   THE   BALLARD   FAMILY. 

The  elder  Ballard  had  not  been  settled  in  his  new  quarters 
more  than  a  we#k  when  one  morning  about  daybreak  his  cabin 
was  furiously  assaulted  by  a  band  of  twenty  Cherokee  Indians ^ 


HKROIC   DEATH   OF   HR.    BALLARD. 

who  burst  in  the  door  before  their  presence  became  known  to  the 
inmateSt  and  proceeded  to  do  their  bloody  work.  Mr-  ballard 
seized  the  only  weapon  at  hand,  and  attempted  to  defend  himself, 
but  after  striking  down  one  of  his  foes,  he  was  struck  on  the 
head  with  a  tomahawk  and  at  the  same  instant  stabbed  to  the 
heart,  before  he  could  make  any  further  resistance.  The  chil* 
dren,  six  in  number,  two  boys  and  four  girls,  quickly  met  a  sim* 
liar  fate»  but  Mrs.  Ballard  managed  to  escape  through  a  rear 
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window,  and  fled  towards  hor  8on*s  cabin  for  protection.  She 
was  discovered  by  the  Indians  when  midway  between  the  two 
cabins  and  three  of  the  savages  fired  at  her,  a  ball  from  one  of 
the  rifles  ^striking  her  in  the  side  and  knocking  her  down.  She 
struggled  to  her  feet,  however,  and  ran  on  nntil  she  reached  the 
door  of  her  son's  cabin,  where  she  fell,  covered  with  blood,  and 
expired  just  as  young  Ballard,  —  whom  we  will  cull  Major,  b}' 
which  title  he  is  best  known,  —  awakened  by  the  firing,  rushed 
out  to  ascertain  the  canse. 

In  a  moment  he  comprehended  the  dreadful  situation  and  like 
the  brave  man  he  was,  prepared  to  give  battle  notvvithBtanding 
the  hea\y  odds  against  him.  Gra^tping  his  rifle  and  ammunition 
pouch,  he  boldly  sallied  out  and  made  a  rush  for  the  woods  that 
were  near  at  hand,  bidding  his  wife  to  remain  in  the  cabin  and  to 
signal  to  hira,  as  occasion  offered,  the  position  of  the  Indians. 
By  these  tactics  he  was  enabled  to  keep  the  savages  at  bay,  for 
though  strong  in  numbers  they  were  cowardly,  and  entertained 
great  dread  of  the  Kentuckians  whose  rifles,  they  had  learned 
before,  were  certain  instr amenta  of  death. 

Gaining  the  shelter  of  a  neighboring  tree,  as  the  Indians  ad- 
vanced towards  the  cabin  Major  Ballard  shot  the  chief  of  the 
party,  which  caused  them  to  withdraw  to  shelter  also.  He  moved 
from  tree  to  tree,  always  keeping  the  Indians  at  such  a  distance 
that  they  could  not  rush  upon  him  before  he  could  reload  his  gun 
after  firing,  and  being  an  excellent  marksman  he  kept  up  a  kind 
of  running  &^\xt  around  his  cabin  until  he  had  killed  seven  of  the 
Indians  without  receiving  any  injury  himself.  During  all  this 
time  Mrs.  Ballard  sho^ved  the  greatest  coolness,  appearing  at  the 
door  or  window  time  and  again  to  signal  the  position  of  the  en- 
emy, and  occasionally  to  speak  to  her  husband  as  he  came  within 
the  sound  of  her  voice. 

The  frequent  firing  of  guns  at  length  aroused  the  people  at 
Tyler's  Station,  and  a  dozen  men  came  out  of  the  stockade  to  as- 
qertain  the  cause,  but  armed  for  any  emergency.  When  thia 
a^med  force  came  into  view  the  Indians  beat  a  precipitate  retreat, 
leaving  their  dead  in  the  hands  of  the  brave  BaUard  to  expose  tc 
fkuy  indignity  he  might  choose  to  inflict- 
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This  fight,  the  particulars  of  which  are  so  well  authenticated, 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  memorable  that  ever  took 
place  in  the  warfare  between  Indians  and  whites  for  possession  of 
the  western  territory  and,  to  the  credit  of  Kentucky,  it  has  been 
appropriately  commemorated  by  legislative  action. 

For  many  years  Major  Ballard  and  his  heroic  wife  continued  to 
live  in  the  quiet  house  so  bravely  defended  by  them.  He  died 
on  his  farm  in  Shelby  county  on  the  fifth  of  September,  1853,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three  years,  and  was  buried  on  the 
old  homestead  beside  his  wife,  who  had  preceded  him  to  the 
grave  many  years  before.  The  legislature  of  Kentucky,  in  the 
winter  of  1853-54,  passed  an  act  to  honor  the  bodies  of  Major 
Ballard  and  his  wife,  in  pursuance  of  which  in  the  following 
summer  they  were  taken  up  and  re-interred  at  a  public  funeral  at- 
tended by  the  members  of  the  legislature  and  many  other  prom- 
inent persons,  in  the  State  cemetery  at  Frankfort,  where  they 
repose  beside  those  of  Daniel  Boone. 

A  NEGKO  DEFENDS  A  FAMILY. 

The  attack  on  the  Ballard  family  was  but  one  of  a  hundred 
others  of  a  similar  nature,  made  upon  defenseless  homes  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Booncsborough,  Bryan,  Lexington  and  Tyler, 
and  the  whole  territory  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  wildest 
alarm.  In  the  vicinity  of  Crab  Orchard  settlement  an  attack  was 
made  upon  a  cabin  sheltering  a  woman  and  three  children.  It 
chanced  at  the  time  of  the  attack  the  husband  was  absent,  but  a 
negro  man,  a  neighbor,  was  in  the  cabin,  having  come  upon  a 
business  errand.  The  assailing  party  consisted  of  six  Indians 
who  were  bent  upon  the  double  purpose  of  massacre  and  pillage. 
As  they  approached  within  sight  of  the  cabin  one  of  the  Indians 
was  sent  forward  to  reconnoiter,  to  ascertain  if  any  men  were 
present  to  defend  the  home,  and  as  this  Indian  saw  only  a  woman 
and  her  children,  he  believed  them  to  be  defenseless  and  pushed 
open  the  door  and  entered.  But  his  reception  was  a  warm  one. 
The  negro  boldly  grappled  with  the  savage  and  in  a  trice  threw 
him  upon  the  floor  and  held  him  there  until  the  woman  could 
seize  ao  fpc  w4  brain  him,  which  she  did  with  such  promptness 
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that  the  Indian  was  dead  before  his  comrades  could  come  to  his 
aid.  The  other  Indians  rashed  forward,  but  the  door  was  shut 
and  barred  in  their  faces.     With   gi-eat  presence  of  mind  the 
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woman  grabbed  down  from  its  rack  an  old  rusty  musket,  and 
thrusting  the  muzzle  through  a  crack  gave  such  an  appearance  of 
valorous  reaistance  that  the  five  Indians  beat  a  hasty  retreat, 

FLAT-BOAT   EMIGRATION. 

As  previously  mentioned,  emigration  to  Kentucky  had  almost 
entirely  ceased  on  account  of  the  depredations  committed  by  In- 
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dians,  which,  after  the  Clark  expedition,  became  more  nomerotis 
and  of  u  more  terrible  character  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  Kentucky.  But  the  great  flow  of  emigration  westward  con- 
tinued over  the  route  opened  by  Boone  through  Cumberland  Gap 
and  Powell's  valley.  Instead  of  following  that  course  into  Ken- 
tucky, however,  the  travel  was  northward  through  the  extreme 
eastern  part  of  the  territory  and  to  the  Ohio  river,  down  which 
tlie  tide  now  poured.  Flat-boat  building  became  a  great  indus- 
try, hundreds  being  constructed  near  the  headwaters,  in  which 
families  floated  with  all  their  possessions  to  lower  Louisiana, 
where  settlements  began  to  spring  up  rapidly  along  the  Missis- 
sippi banks.  This  mode  of  travel  continued  to  be  popular  with 
emigrants  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  untilJohn  A.  Murrell's  band 
of  river  pirates  rendered  it  more  perilous  than  overland  routes. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  during  the  months  of  August,  Sep- 
tember and  October  of  1782,  no  fewer  than  five  hundred  families 
floated  down  the  Ohio  river  in  flat-boats,  seeking  homes  in  the 
newly  opened  up  territory  of  western  Tennessee  and  in  Arkansas^ 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  This  cavalcade,  so  to  speak,  of  water 
craft,  freighted  as  they  were  with  horses,  cattle,  provisions,  etc., 
excited  the  cupidity  of  Indians  living  along  the  north  shore  of 
Kentucky,  and  this  new  path  of  safety  soon  became  a  route  of 
great  peril.  On  account  of  the  numero:i ;  attacks  made  nearly 
every  day  on  the  occupants  of  these  boats  Daniel  Boone,  acting 
under  authority  of  Governor  Harrison,  appointed  a  force  of  forty 
spies  to  patrol  the  river  banks  for  the  double  purpose  of  watching 
and  reporting  the  movements  of  Indians,  and  to  furnish  assist- 
ance, whenever  possible,  to  endangered  emigrants. 

MASSACRE    OF   A    FAMILY   AND    CAPTURE   OF   TWO    GIRLS. 

At  the  head  of  the  spies  thus  appomted  were  Major  Ballard,  — 
whose  brave  fight  with  twenty  Indians  at  Tyler's  station  has 
just  been  described,  and  which  made  him  at  once  a  noted 
frontiersman,  —  and  Captain  McClanahan,  another  hero  whose 
dust  consecrates  Kentucky  soil. 

While  the  spies  were  reconnoitering  in  the  Miami  valley,  they 
found  in  the  lonely  forest  a  young  man  in  tatters,  bewUdered 
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and  almost  famished  from  hunger,  who  had  effected  an  almost 
miraculous  escape  from  a  party  of  Indians,  the  particulars  of 
which  he  related  to  the  following  effect :  His  father,  mother  and 
their  family  of  five  children  were  emigrating  to  West  Tennessee 
by  the  common  means  of  transportation,  a  flat-boat,  well  pro- 
visioned with  necessaries  for  establishing  themselves  in  a  new 
home,  when  they  were  attacked  by  fifty  Mississinawa  and  Potta- 
watami  Indians,  who  approached  the  boat  in  canoes  and  massa- 
cred the  entire  family  save  himself  and  a  sister  named  Harriet, 
and  another  young  lady,  a  relative,  named  Lucy  Smith.  He 
effected  his  escape  by  leaping  overboard  and  swimming  to  the 
shore  unperceived,  where  he  secreted  himself  in  the  hollow  of  a 
large  sycamore  tree  until  the  boats  had  floated  by.  He  gave  his 
name  as  Henry  Lane  and  stated  that  his  former  home  was  in 
Virginia,  but  what  place  has  been  forgotten. 

PURSUIT   OF   THE   SAVAGES. 

The  immediate  wants  of  young  Lane  were  attended  to  and 
Major  Ballard  proposed  at  once  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  savages, 
whose  trail  the  youth  had  discovered  not  far  from  the  place 
where  he  was  found.  Every  man  in  the  company  was  equally 
eager  for  an  affray  with  the  murderous  Indians,  and  a  systematic 
hunt  for  the  trail  was  soon  begun.  Towards  evening  of  the  same 
day  a  fresh  heap  of  ashes  was  found  near  the  river  shore,  and 
unmistakable  evidences  of  a  camp  having  been  made  at  the  spot 
not  more  than  twenty-four  hours  before.  This  was  regarded  as 
a  very  fortunate  discovery,  since  no  one  doubted  that  it  had  been 
the  camp  of  the  savages  and  that  they  were  making  no  effort  to 
hide  the  trail,  but  were  doubtless  still  in  the  vicinity.  Further 
on  the  party  found  the  half  of  a  broken  tray,  which  young  Lane 
recognized  as  one  that  his  mother  had  used  for  kneading  dough. 
They  were  now  unmistakably  on  the  trail,  that  led  northward 
and  which,  being  followed  two  miles  further,  revealed  another 
evidence  of  the  Indians'  march  in  the  finding  of  a  garter  that 
had  belonged  to  Miss  Lane. 

It  was  now  sun-down  and  the  spies  resolved  to  go  into  camp, 
as  they  were  very  tired,  and  to  follow  further  at  night  might 
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bring  them  into  an  ambush,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  Indians 
were  not  far  in  advance, 

RESCUE   OF  THE    GTRLB. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  the  pursuit  was  renewed  and 
was  continued  all  day  on  a  hot  trail,  until  darkness  again  com* 
pelled  a  halt.     Wood  was  gathered  for  fire  and  everything  made 
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ready  for  camp,  but  before  the  match  was  applied  a  rifle  shot  was 
heard  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and  on  the  bunk 
of  the  river  which  the  party  had  been  following  down*  In  a 
wilderness  such  as  they  were  now  traversing  the  report  of  a  gun 
was  the  harbinger  of  danger,  and  the  spies  immediately  held  a 
council  to  decide  what  movement  should  be  made.  In  p issuance 
of  the  result  of  the  councirs  hasty  deliberation,  Maj.  Ballard  and 
a  man  named  Basey  w*ent  forward  to  reconnoiter,  and  after  an 
absence  of  an  hour  returned  and  reported  their  discovery  of  a 
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band  of  nearly  fifty  Indians  under  the  river  bank,  who  were  then 
making  camp,  but  had  not  yet  lighted  their  fire.  Every  man 
seemed  now  eager  to  engage  the  savages,  but  they  resolved  to 
wait  until  the  Indians  had  kindled  their  fire,  by  the  light  of  which 
the  attack  could  be  made  with  better  execution ;  besides,  it  was 
important  to  first  know  if  the  white  girls  were  still  with  their 
captors,  and  also  their  position  in  the  camp,  lest  in  firing  upon 
the  Indians  the  girls  might  be  killed. 

The  spies,  well  prepared  for  making  the  attack,  advanced  towards 
the  Indians  after  another  hour  had  elapsed  and  found  them  seated 
about  a  large  fire  holding  a  council.  At  the  same  time  the  two 
girls  were  discovered  seated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  camp  with 
their  hands  bound  together  and  their  feet  tied  to  a  tree,  and  in  a 
position  between  the  spies  and  the  savages,  which  would  expose 
them  if  the  attack  were  now  made.  It  therefore  became  nec- 
essary for  the  spies  to  move  further  down  and  closer  to  the  enemy, 
which  they  did  without  betraying  their  presence.  At  the  word 
of  Maj.  Ballard  the  spies  now  poured  a  volley  into  the  completely 
surprised  savages  with  such  deadly  effect  that  twelve  Indians  were 
instantly  killed  and  nearly  as  many  more  were  wounded.  The 
greatest  confusion  now  prevailed  among  the  Indians,  but  those 
not  injured  seized  their  guns  and  began  firing  in  the  direction 
from  whence  the  shots  first  came,  but  without  doing  any  damage, 
on  account  of  the  darkness  which  completely  concealed  the  spies. 
The  Indians  then  scattered  and  a  lively  but  random  fusilade  was 
kept  up  between  the  two  parties  for  a  few  minutes  until  the  sav- 
ages got  a  chance  to  break  through  the  lines  of  their  foes  and  es- 
caped, leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  on  the  ground.  With 
tomahawk  and  knife  the  latter  were  dispatched  with  as  little 
mercy  as  the  Indians  themselves  had  shown  in  massacring  the 
defenseless  people  on  the  flat-boat,  and  when  the  action  was  over 
twenty-one  dead  Indians  lay  in  promiscuous  heaps  about  the  bloody 
camp-fire ;  but  sad  to  relate,  among  the  slaughtered  savages  was 
found  the  body  of  a  white  woman  who  had  not  been  seen  by  the 
spies  when  the  attack  was  made.  She  had  been  captured  by  the 
Indians  some  time  before  the  massacre  of  the  Lane's,  but  it  was 
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never  ascertained  where  or  under  what  circumstances,  as  sbe  had 
not  been  allowed  to  converse  with  the  two  girls.  It  was  sup- 
posed, however,  that  she  was  a  French  lady,  made  prisoner  at  the 
pillage  and  massacre  of  Heckerwelder,  a  Moravian  town  near  the 
Muskingum  river,  that  was  laid  waste  by  the  Pottawatamies  a 
month  before. 

THE  FIRST   MARRIAGE    IN   CINCINNATI. 

The  two  girls  were  so  transported  with  joy  at  their  deliverance 
that  for  a  tune  they  were  hysterical,  and  fears  were  entertained 
that  they  had  become  insane;  but  kind  treatment  restored  their 
reason  on  the  following  day,  though  they  were  never  able  to  give 
any  rational  account  of  the  indignities  they  had  been  subjected  to 
at  the  hands  of  their  captors.  They  were  conveyed  to  the  near- 
est post,  which  was  Fort  Washington  (now  Cincinnati),  and 
turned  over  to  the  care  of  Governor  St.  Clair  and  his  wife.  A 
hip;iy  sequel  terminated  this  singular  and  bloody  adventure. 
Midi  Lucy  Smith  was  a  very  beautiful  girl  and  the  strange  man- 
ner and  romance  of  her  rescue,  added  to  the  attractions  of  her 
form  and  face,  won  the  love  of  Charles  Wilson,  one  of  the  spies. 
He  gave  her  every  possible  attention  on  the  route  to  Fort  Wash- 
ington and  on  the  day  of  their  arrival  at  the  post  he  made  an  offer 
of  marriage  to  Miss  Smith,  which  was  accepted.  Three  weeks 
afterwards  the  two  were  quietly  married  by  Gov.  St.  Clair,  being 
the  first  couple  joined  in  matrimony  within  the  limits  of  what  is 
now  Cincinnati. 

THE  CRAWFORD  EXPEDITION. 

The  whites  did  not  always  meet  with  such  success  as  that  which 
attended  the  pursuit  just  described  ;  in  fact,  during  the  whole  of 
1782  the  Indians  held  the  advantage,  and  gained  several  battles, 
one  of  which  was  quite  as  disastrous  to  the  whites  as  the  fight  at 
Blue  Licks.  From  every  post  came  news  of  invasions  and  mas- 
sacres; men  were  shot  down  in  the  fields,  women  and  children 
were  brained  in  their  cabins,  small  parties  were  captured,  and 
torture  was  inflicted  upon  not  a  few.  It  was,  indeed,  a  terribly 
bloody  year.     The  western  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
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ginia  were  not  exempt  from  these  outrages,  and  their  frequent 
perpetration  arouaed  the  people  of  those  two  States  as  well  as 
those  of  Kentucky.  An  expedition,  consisting  of  four  hundred 
men,  was  planned  against  the  Wyandotte  Indians,  who  had  been 
BCOorgiog  Virginia  for  a  year  past.  The  command  of  this  force 
was  given  to  Colonel  William  Crawford,  who  set  out  through  the 
wilderness  northwesi  of  the  Ohio  river  far  the  Wyandotte  towns 
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Crawford's  fight  with  the  wtandottes. 

on  the  Sandusky,  intending  to  beard  the  enemy  in  their  own  ter- 
ritory and,  if  possible,  to  devastate  their  lands  and  to  break  their 
power  for  evil. 

There  was,  unfortunately,  a  spirit  of  insubordination  mani- 
fested in  the  expedition  directly  after  it  was  organized,  that  re- 
sulted finally  in  the  desertion  of  fifty  men.  The  others  continued 
on,  however,  until  the  enemy's  country  was  reached,  but  at  no 
time  was  there  any  heroic  resolve  exhibited  by  the  force  to  en- 
gage the  Indiana,  but  on  the  contrary  a  lukewanuness  that  con- 
stantly threatened  the  party  with  grave  danger. 

When  the  expedition  at  length,  after  a  tedious  march  and  num- 
erous complaints,  reached  the  Sandusky,  Colonel  Crawford  re- 
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ceived  reports  from  his  scouts  that  the  Indians  were  in  force 
within  less  tlian  three  miles  distant  and  marching  to  meet  the 
whites,  whose  approach  had  evidently  been  discovered.  Imme- 
diate preparations  were  made  for  a  fight,  which  began  about 
three  o'clock  and  continued  briskly,  though  without  mate- 
rial results  to  either  side,  until  dark.  The  Indians  now 
drew  off  while  the  whites  held  the  ground  and  slept  on  their 
arms.  The  engagement  opened  early  the  following  morning,  but 
it  was  evident  from  the  manoeuvering  of  the  enemy  that  they 
were  waiting  re-enforcements.  Colonel  Crawford  accordingly 
pushed  his  advantage,  with  the  hope  of  crushing  the  Indians  be- 
fore other  bodies  could  come  up,  but  he  was  not  able  to  accom- 
plish his  object,  the  savages  adopting  their  customary  tactics  of 
scattering  so  as  to  avoid  a  general  conflict. 

A  second  time  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  battle,  and  when 
firing  ceased  Crawford  held  a  council  with  his  men  to  decide  their 
action  on  the  morrow.  He  was  somewhat  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  universal  sentiment  was  in  a  favor  of  a  retreat,  though 
the  decision  was  in  accordance  with  his  own  opinion,  for  he  now 
saw  that  his  force  was  inadequate  to  meet  so  large  a  body  of  In- 
dians as  could  be  brought  against  him  ;  and  that  too,  in  a  country 
which  was  a  perfect  wilderness,  unknown  to  any  in  his  command. 

A  DISASTROUS  RETREAT. 

It  having  been  resolved  to  retreat,  time  was  precious,  and  or- 
ders were  immediately  given  to  prepare  to  break  camp.  A  great 
bustle  at  once  began,  and  no  little  confusion,  as  fear  seemed  to 
suddenly  take  possession  of  every  man.  By  nine  o'clock  the  re- 
treat commenced  which  was  so  far  from  being  orderly  that  the 
men  acted  like  startled  quails,  each  one  looking  to  his  own  safety, 
by  which  the  peril  of  all  was  vastly  increased.  The  noise 
caused  by  the  stampede  aroused  the  Indians  who,  appreciating 
the  situation,  charged  upon  the  discomfited  troops  that  were  now 
incapable  of  defense,  and  a  carnage  began  that  was  simply  terri- 
ble. Notwithstanding  the  darkness  scores  were  shot  down  or 
tomahawked  while  others  were  taken  prisoners,  not  out  of  mer- 
cy but  to  b^  reserved  for  a  worse  fate. 
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Among  the  captives  taken  in  this  awful  rout  was  Colonel 
Crawford  himself,  who  was  knocked  down  and  bound  and  then 
taken  to  a  position  where  he  could  see,  though  imperfectly,  by- 
reason  of  the  darkness,  the  slaughter  of  his  wounded  comrades. 

Only  a  few  of  the  original  three  hundred  and  fifty  volunteers 
who  went  into  the  battle  escaped.  On  the  following  morning  the 
scene  that  was  presented  was  sicking  in  the  extreme.  Not  yet  sat- 
isfied with  their  victory  the  Indians  went  among  the  slain  whites 
and  committed  such  indignities  upon  the  bodies  as  beggars  descrip- 
tion. Wherever  one  was  found  in  which  the  spark  of  life  still 
lingered  the  torch  of  torture  was  applied,  while  the  dead  were 
stripped  and  mutilated  until  they  resembled  a  vultures'  feast. 

Among  the  fiends  engaged  in  this  dread  sacrilege  the  captive 
Colonel  recognized  his  old  enemy,  the  border  Nemesis,  Simon 
Girty,  and  though  the  scenes  enacted  before  his  eyes  prefigured 
what  his  own  fate  must  be,  he  now  knew  that  escape  from  a  more 
dreadful  death  than  he  had  yet  witnessed  was  impossible. 

THE    BURNING    OF    COLONEL    CRAWFORD. 

Preparation  for  the  holocaust  was  soon  begun.  A  large  fire 
was  built,  around  which  gathered  nearly  fifty  squaws,  each  pro- 
vided with  a  cudgel.  Colonel  Crawford  was  next  brought  within 
this  circle,  and  being  divested  of  all  his  clothes  his  body  was 
blackened  with  charcoal,  after  which  the  squaws  set  upon  him 
with  their  sticks  and  beat  him  into  insensibility.  While  this  tor- 
ture was  being  inflicted  several  other  Indians  were  engaged 
gathering  a  quantity  of  dry  brush  and  piling  it  in  a  circle  around 
a  iree  that  stood  within  sight  of  the  victim. 

The  sufferer  was  permitted  to  lie  for  a  time  unmolested,  and 
until  he  had  recovered  consciousness,  when  he  was  taken  and 
bound  to  the  tree  to  undergo  a  yet  more  terrible  ordeal.  Com- 
prehending the  horror  of  his  situation,  Crawford  appealed  to 
Girty  for  compassion,  but  his  supplications  were  of  no  more 
avail  than  the  bleat  of  a  lamb  :nthe  jaws  of  a  wolf,  the  malignant 
renegade  giving  no  other  reply  than  a  mocking  laugh.  In  another 
moment  the  circle  of  brush  was  fired  and  amid  the  yells  of  the 
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his  body  was  roasted,  and  yet  life  remained.  Thus  was  his 
agony  protracted  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  until  he  became  uncon- 
scious, when  the  brands  were  kicked  under  him  and  heaped  up 
anew,  until  his  body  was  completely  consumed. 

The  torture  and  agonizing  death  suffered  by  Crawford  was 
witnessed  by  Dr.  Bjiight,  who  was  captured  at  the  same  time  with 
his  more  unfortunate  companion,  but  the  fates  were  more  merci- 
ful to  him.  Instead  of  submitting  him  to  the  stake  the  Indians 
carried  the  doctor  back  with  them  to  Chillicothe,  where  it  was 
proposed  to  burn  him,  in  which  resolution  they  were  foiled, 
however,  by  the  doctor  effecting  his  escape,  through  the  aid  of  a 
Shawanee  Indian  whom  he  had  cured  of  a  fever.  The  doctor 
afterwards  wrote  and  published  an  account  of  the  disasters  that 
overtook  the  expedition,  and  a  description  of  the  tortures  inflicted 
on  Colonel  Crawford,  from  which  the  facts,  as  given  above,  were 
obtained. 

It  is  some  consolation  to  know  that  justice,  though  long  de- 
layed, finally  overtook  the  miscreant  through  whose  influence, 
there  is  no  doubt,  Crawford  was  brought  to  the  stake.  Girty 
continued  his  criminal  career  among  the  Indians  until  the  year 
1814,  when  he  wag  with  Proctor  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  and 
there  met  his  doom  at  the  hands  of  the  Kentuckians,  who  were 
led  to  victory  by  the  gallant  Colonel  Johnson. 
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CHAPTER    XL 

CESSATION   OF   HOSTILITIES   AND   A   PEBIOD   OF   PROSPEEITV. 


ITH  the  close  of  1782 


there 


period  of 


came 
inviting  peace,  dearly 
purchased  and  therefore 
all  the  more  highly 
prized.  The  Kentucky 
ians  had  fought  with  the 
pride  of  a  tiLie  knight 
who  finds  honor  only  on 
a  bloody  field,  but  incessant  warfare  or  watchfulness,  with  almost 
daily  reports  of  outrage,  massacre  or  torture,  had  taught  them 
the  vahie  of  peace »  for  which  they  now  sincerely  longed. 

The  fortune  of  Kentucky  began  imder  new  auspices  in  1783, 
when  liostilities  between  the  ITuited  States  and  Great  Britain 
were  concluded.  A  fortunate  termination  of  the  war  gave  prom- 
ise of  a  speedy  cession  of  all  British  posts  on  the  northwestern 
frontier,  which  so  discouraged  the  Indians,  whose  powerful  allies 
were  thus  withdrawn  from  them,  that  they  cejised  their  incursions 
into  Kentucky  and  gave  the  settlers  opportunity  to  acquire  and 
cultivate  new  tracts  of  hmd. 

LTp  to  this  time  Boone  had,  in  common  with  all  other  Ken- 
» uekians,  devoted  his  attention  to  devising  measures  of  defense 
iiiul  giving  both  his  counsel  and  help  in  repelling  the  savage  in- 
vaders. A  period  of  quiet  having  now  come,  he  turned  his  ener- 
gies in  a  new  direction  and  became  an  excellent  example  to  his 
associate  pioneers.  For  his  services  as  an  officer  in  the  militia 
and  volunteer  forces,  as  well  as  for  other  and  special  aid  extended 
to  the  government  of  Virginia,  under  appointment  of  the  gov- 
ernor, he  was  paid  a  sum  equal  to  one  thousand  dollars,  whicU 
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he  used  ia  makiag  purchases  of  several  desirable  bodies  of  land 
and  in  surveying  others  that  he  expected  to  acquire  later.  Upon 
one  of  these  locations  he  erected  a  substantial  log  house,  into 
which  he  moved,  and  after  clearing  several  acres  began  farming 
in  a  primitive  way  common  to  the  times. 

It  was  in  1783  that  the  three  counties  organized  in  1780  were 
united  in  one  district,  with  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  com- 
mon law  for  the  whole  territory  that  now  constitutes  the  entire 
State.  Harrodsburg  was  at  first  selected  as  the  capital,  but  on 
account  of  its  mconvenient  situation,  the  seat  was  established  at 
Danville,  which  was  nearer  the  center  of  population.  This  ac- 
tion, which  was  equivalent  to  a  territorial  organization  and  the 
fore-runner  of  Statehood,  gave  an  immense  impetus  to  immigra- 
tion, that  soon  began  to  pour  into  Kentucky  from  Virginia  proper. 
North  CaroLna  and  Pennsylvania.  Land  was  rapidly  taken  up 
by  new  settlers,  and  Boone  soon  found  his  hands  full  acting  as  a 
surveyor,  to  which  position  he  had  been  appointed  two  years 
before. 

BOONE   DISCOMFITS   FOUR   INDIANS. 

There  was  uninterrupted  prosperity  in  the  Kentucky  settle- 
ments until  1784,  when  a  few  bands  of  thieving  Indians  made 
incursions  into  the  territory  and  created  considerable  alarm, 
though  their  depredations  consisted  chiefly  in  running  off  stock, 
and  occasional  outrages  on  isolated  families.  During  this  period 
of  renewed  alarms  a  curious  adventure  befell  Daniel  Boone, 
which  at  once  serves  to  illustrate  his  bravery  and  cunning: 
In  addition  to  a  considerable  field  planted  with  corn,  Boone  cul- 
tivated a  small  patch  of  tobacco,  not  for  his  own  use,  however, 
as  nearly  all  his  neighbors  did,  for  he  was  free  from  the  habit  of 
either  chewing  or  smoking  so  prevalent  among  early  settlers  and 
especially  hunters.  At  the  time  referred  to  Boone  had  gathered 
his  crop  and  ho.ised  it  in  a  rude  kind  of  barn  for  curing.  This 
shelter  was  built  of  rails  raised  to  a  height  of  nearly  fifteen  feet 
and  covered  with  grass  which  was  twisted  and  wrought  into  a 
thatch.  In  the  curmg  of  tobacco  the  stalks  are  split  and  strung 
oa  ttlickj;}  some  four  feet  in  length.     The  ends  of  these  sticks  are 
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laid  on  poles  that  extend  acroea  the  barn,  and  arranged  in  slanting 
tiers  parallel  with  the  sloping  roof*  ]  Boone  was  engaged  in  dia- 
poaiog  his  tobacco  in  this  manner,  and  in  shifting  the  lower  tier, 
which  dries  quicker  than  the  upper  ones.  While  thus  employed 
least  suspecting  any  danger,  and  therefore  not  prepared  for  re- 
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eistance,  four  Shawanees  Indians,  armed  with  guns,  entered  the 
low  door  of  the  shelter  and  drew  a  bead  upon  him,  at  tho  same 
time  challenging  him  to  come  down,  that  his  fate  wai^  now  sealed. 
With  wonderful  self-possession  Boone  pleasantly  hailed  his  ene- 
mies with  assurances  that  he  was  glad  to  see  them,  and  that  he 
was  curing  some  tobacco  which  he  had  intended  for  their  use ;  he 
therefore  asked  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  change  the  tiers 
which  would  require  but  a  short  while,  when  he  promised  to  will- 
ingly accompany  them  whither  they  had  a  mind  to  take  him. 
Their  advantage  being  so  great,  the  Indians  acceded  to  his  request, 
and  lowering  their  guns  stood  patiently  beneath  their  prisoner 
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nntfl  the  adroit  Boone  had  collected  an  armful  of  the  very  driest 
tobacco,  with  which  he  jumped  down  upon  the  heads  of  his 
astoimded  captors,  at  the  same  time  crushing  and  scattering  it  so 
that  the  pungent  dust  arose  in  a  cloud,  filling  the  eyes,  mouths 
and  noses  of  the  Indians,  and  so  discomfiting  them  that  he  easily 
contrived  to  run  out  of  the  shelter  and  gain  his  cabin.  The  sav- 
ages were  so  nearly  blinded  and  choked  by  the  tobacco  dust,  that 
it  was  several  minutes  before  they  were  able  to  find  their  way  out 
of  the  rude  barn,  and  now  expecting  to  be  in  turn  attacked  by 
Boone,  they  fled  to  the  woods  and  were  not  again  seen,  f 

ANOTHEE  THREATENED  INVASION  BY  THE  INDIANS. 

During  the  year  1784  a  census  was  taken  of  the  people  within 
the  borders  of  Kentucky  proper  —  though  how  it  was  done,  if  at 
all,  is  not  recorded  —  which  showed  a  population  of  thirty  thou- 
sand whites.  A  store  had  been  opened  at  Louisville  by  Daniel 
Broadhead,  and  a  large  commercial  company,  with  James  Wil- 
kinson at  the  heq^,  was  planted  at  Lexington,  which  opened  a 
traffic  with  the  settlers  whereby  all  kinds  of  provisions  calculated 
to  increase  the  comforts  of  the  pioneers  were  exchanged  for  pel- 
tries, tobacco  and  corn,  which  latter  began  now  to  be  considera- 
bly cultivated. 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  fullest  promise  and  prosperity  that 
Kentucky  had  ever  experienced  report  came  of  another  Indian  in- 
vasion. The  posts  of  the  Northwest  had  not  been  surrendered 
at  the  close  of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  contrary  to  general 
anticipation,  and  a  destruction  of  several  wigwams  in  upper  Ohio 
by  an  expedition  headed  by  General  Clark  again  aroused  the  In- 
dians, who  resolved  upon  wreaking  retribution  upon  the  Kentuck- 
ians,  who  chiefly  composed  the  expedition. 

The  alarm  which  this  report  occasioned  was  very  great  and  a 
meeting  was  immediately  called  at  Danville,  which  Boone  at- 
tended as  a  counselor,  to  consider  measures  for  the  public  de- 
fense. It  fortunately  transpired  that  the  Indians  were  deterred 
from  their  purpose  by  some  reverses  in  minor  engagements  with 
bands  of  militia  sent  out  to  intercept  them,  and  the  threatened  in- 
vasion was  happily  averted.     But  the  need  of  organizing  a  mili- 
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tary  forco  for  defense  ia  any  emergency  was  recognized  as  being 
still  imperative,  and  in  pursuance  of  tills  general  opinion  a  con- 
veiitioii  of  tiettlers  met  at  Danville,  December  27th.  At  this  as- 
floinbling  the  belief  was  expressed  that  Kentucky  ought  to  seek  a 
severance  from  Virginia  which,  considering  the  extent  of  terri- 
tory, was  unable  to  afford  protection,  and  that  in  such  a  divisioQ 
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only  coiild  Kentucky  find  security,  by  a  reliance  upon  her  own 
resources* 

Though  there  was  great  unanimity  among  the  settlers  upon 
the  tiuestion  of  geparatmg  from  Virginia,  no  decisive  action  was 
taken  :  several  other  conventions  were  held  in  the  following  year, 
at  which  the  same  question  was  debated  affirmatively,  and  the  agi- 
tation was  80  persistent  that  in  1786  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
pas^e  I  a  bill  providing  for  the  sei)aration  of  Kentucky  and  its 
erection  into  a  separate  State,  when  it  should  possess  the  required 
population,  but  it  was  not  until  17^2  that  it  was  finally  adopted 
into  the  Uuicn. 
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TROUBLE  WITH  THE  IKDIAN8  RENEWED, 

Though  the  threatened  invasion  of  1786  was  not  made  in  force, 
yet  several  roving  bands  of  Indians  crossed  into  Kentucky  from 
the  Indian  territory  of  Ohio  and  committed  many  depredations, 
principally  in  stealing  stock*  In  April  of  that  year  a  party  of  a 
dozen  made  a  raid  on  the  Bear  Grass  settlement  and  succeeded 
in  getting  away  with  seven  horses  belonging  to  the  settlers. 

Colonel  Christian,  who  was  one  of  the  sufferers,  called  togeth- 
er a  score  of  his  neighbors  as  hastily  as  possible  and  went  in  pur- 
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suit.  The  Indians  were  overtaken  shortly  after  they  had  crossed 
the  Ohio  and  so  completely  surprised  that  every  one  was  de- 
stroyed, but  not  until  two  or  three  of  them  returned  the  fire,  by 
which  Colonel  Christian  and  one  of  his  followers  were  killed. 
His  los9  was  severely  felt  by  the  Kentuckians,  who  held  him  in 
great  favor  for  his  bravery,  good  judgment »  and  excellent  citi- 
zenship. 

Following  on  the  affair  just  described  came  an  attack  on  Hig- 
gin's  fort  which  was  a  stockade  protecting  six  or  seven  cabins, 
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btiilt  oa  the  bank  of  the  Licking  river*     There  were  perhaps 

twenty  Indians  in  the  attacking  party,  but  after  firing  a  single 
volley  they  retired,  but  only  as  a  ruse  to  draw  the  settlers  out  of 
their  defenses.  Those  within  the  stockade  were  too  well  vcri*ed 
in  Indian  tactics  to  be  thus  deceived,  and  instead  of  sallying  out 
began  to  prepare  for  a  siege.  Perceiving  that  their  plans  were  of 
no  avail  the  Indians  made  a  descent  on  the  cabin  of  William  Mc- 
Combs  which  occupied  a  site  on  the  river  bank  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  below  the  fort.  The  old  gentleman  was  not  at  home  at  the 
time,  but  his  son  Andrew  and  a  hired  man  named  Joseph  Me- 
Fall,  besides  the  female  members  of  the  family,  were  in  the  cabin, 
having  just  risen,  it  being  so  early  in  the  morning  as  to  be  hardly 
daylight.  The  two  men  were  first  apprised  of  their  danger  when 
upon  coming  outside  to  wash  themselves  they  were  both  shot 
down,  McCombs  receiving  a  bullet  in  the  knee  and  McFall  one 
in  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The  former  was  dragged  back  into 
the  cabin  by  his  sisters,  but  though  desperately  M\'>unded  McFall 
regained  his  feet  and  ran  with  great  speed  toward  the  stockade 
which  he  gained  without  further  injury,  though  what  he  had  re- 
ceived was  sufiicient  for  he  died  on  the  following  day.  Ten  men 
within  the  stockade,  learning  of  the  peril  of  the  McComb  fam- 
ily, mounted  their  horses  and  with  ready  rifles  went  to  the  relief. 
The  Indians  seeing  advancing  horsemen,  and  not  being  able  to 
discover  the  number,  broke  and  fled,  not  even  taking  time  to  de- 
liver a  single  volley. 

In  October  following  a  number  of  emigrant  families  from 
Pennsylvania  were  surprised  in  camp,  by  a  band  of  Indians  on 
Little  Laurel  river,  and  twenty -one  persons,  inclndmg  men, 
women  and  children,  were  massacred,  and  ten  others  were  taken 
captive,  but  what  fate  ultimately  befell  them  was  never  known 
by  their  friends. 

Two  months  later  Colonel  Hargrave,  with  a  party  of  thirty 
spies  were  attacked  at  night  at  the  mouth  of  Buck  creek,  on  the 
Cumberland  river  and  routed,  but  with  the  loss  cf  only  a  single 
man.  Hargrave  wus  himself  wounded  and  became  engaged  in  a 
hand-to-hand  encounter  with  one  of  the  savages.     The  tight  lasted 
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only  for  a  moment  when  Hargrave  wrested  the  Indian's  toma- 
hawk from  his  grasp  and  would  have  brained  him  had  not  the 
savage  foo  retreated  at  an  opportune  moment.  The  Indians 
were  so  cowardly  that  they  refused  to  follow  up  the  advantage. 
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but  drew  off  after  discharging  their  giiDS  and  throwing  the  camp 
into  dborder. 

A  HORKIBI^   STORT  OF  MASSACRE, 

The  year  1787  began  less  auspiciously  than  any  preceding 
period,  for  the  Indians  were  incrcjising  in  nnmher  in  Kentucky, 
and  their  outrages  were  constantly  more  tlaring  and  numomus, 
until  the  entire  territory  was  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement  and 
alarm. 

Early  in  April  the  house  of  a  widow  named  Rankin,  in  Bour- 
bon county,  became  the  scene  of  a  desperate  adventure*  The 
house  wjis  a  double  cabin  one  end  of  which  wjis  occupied  by  the 
old  lady,  two  grown  sons,  and  a  married  daughter,  who  had  an 
infant.     The  other  end  of  the  dwelling  was  a  sleeping  room  for 
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three  daughters  aged,  respectively,  eighteen,  iSfteen  and  ten 
years. 

On  the  night  in  question,  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  all  of  the 
family  was  in  bed  with  the  exception  of  the  elder  girl,  who  was 
engaged  at  the  loom,  and  her  older  brother,  some  singular  noises 
were  heard  that  put  them  immediately  in  a  state  of  grave  anxiety. 
A  frequent  hooting,  in  imitation  of  owls,  was  heard  in  the 
neighboring  wood,  and  as  this  was  known  to  be  a  common  signal 
among  Indians,  a  suspicion  was  at  once  excited  that  enemies  were 
about. 

Soon  afterwards  a  step  was  heard  in  the  yard,  followed  quickly 
by  a  knock  on  the  door  of  the  cabin  occupied  by  the  widow  and 
two  sons  and  a  voice  that  asked  in  good  English,  **  Who  keeps 
house?"  The  young  man,  who  had  first  heard  the  unusual 
noises  was  deceived  by  the  inquiry,  believing  that  some  belated 
traveler  was  without  who  sought  shelter.  He  was  accordingly 
upon  the  point  of  opening  the  door  when  his  mother  sprang  out 
of  bed  and  arrested  his  hand,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  it 
was  Indians  who  desired  admittance. 

The  mother  quickly  awakened  the  other  son,  and  the  two  young 
men  seized  their  guns  and  prepared  to  receive  the  enemy  with  be- 
coming heroism.  The  Indians,  finding  that  they  could  not  deceive 
the  family,  began  to  batter  the  door  with  the  butts  of  their  rifles, 
when  a  shot  from  a  loophole  admonished  them  to  seek  a  less  ex- 
posed point  from  which  to  make  the  attack,  and  in  making  a  cir- 
cuit of  the  dwelling;  they  unfortunately  discovered  the  door  of  the 
other  cabin  which  sheltered  the  three  daughters.  The  brothers 
could  not  defend  this  point  without  exposing  their  persons,  and 
the  Indians  were  thus  secure  in  perpetrating  their  fiendish  atrocities 
on  the  defenseless  girls.  With  rails  they  quickly  broke  the  door 
from  its  hinges,  and  rushing  in,  grabbed  one  of  the  daughters,  but 
the  eldest  defended  herself  with  a  knife,  which  she  used  to  cut 
the  thread  of  her  loom,  and  stabbed  one  of  the  villains  to  the 
heart  before  her  brains  were  dashed  out  with  a  tomahawk. 

In  the  meantime  the  little  girl,  who  had  been  overlooked  by  the 
enemy  in  their  eagerness  to   secure  the  others,  ran  out  into  the 
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yard,  and  might  have  effected  her  escape,  had  she  taken  advan- 
ttige  of  the  ditrkfie.sH  and  fled;  but  inatctid  of  that,  the  terrified 
little  creature  run  aroimd  the  house  wringing  her  hands,  anfl  cry- 
ing out  that  hor  sintord  were  killed.  The  brothers,  unable  to  lioar 
hercrias  without  rifitking  everything  for  her  rescue,  rushed  to  the 
door  and  were  preparing  to  sally  out  to  her  assistance,  whcntlicir 
mother  thi  c  w  herself  before  them  aud  calmly  declared  that  the  child 
must  be  abandoned  to  its  fate;  that  the  sally  would  ^^acriiice  the 
lives  of  all  the  rest,  without  the  slightest  benefit  to  the  fated  cliild. 
Just  then  the  little  girl  uttered  a  loud  scream,  followed  by  a  few 
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faint  moans,  and  all  wim  again  silent  Presently  the  crackling 
of  flames  w^as  heard,  accojnpanied  by  a  triumphant  yell  from  the 
Indians,  announcing  that  they  had  set  fire  to  that  division  of  the 
house  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  daughters,  and  of  which 
they  held  undisputed  posi^ession. 

The  fire  was  quickly  communicated  to  the  rest  of  the  building,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  abandon  it  or  p^'rish  in  the  flames.  In  the 
one  case  there  wtvs  a  possibility  that  one  more  of  the  famll;^ 
might  escape;  in  the  otiier  their  fate  would  be  equally  certain  aacJ 
terrible.  The  rapid  approach  of  the  flames  cut  short  their  momcti- 
tary  suspense.     The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the   old  lady, 
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supported  by  her  eldest  son,  attempted  to  cross  the  fence  at  one 
point  while  her  daughter,  carrying  her  child  in  her  arms,  and 
attended  by  the  younger  of  the  brothers,  ran  in  a  different 
direction.  The  blazing  roof  shed  a  light  over  the  yard  but  little 
inferior  to  that  of  day,  and  the  savages  were  distinctly  seen  await- 
ing the  approach  of  their  victims.  The  old  lady  was  permitted 
to  reach  the  stile  unmolested,  but  in  the  act  of  crossing  received 
several  balls  in  her  breast  and  fell  dead.  Her  son,  provi- 
dentiaUy,  remained  unhurt,  and  by  extraordinary  agility  effected 
his  escape. 

The  daughter  and  son  succeeded  also  in  reaching  the  fence 
unhurt,  but  here  they  were  vigorously  assailed  by  several  Indians, 
who,  throwing  down  their  guns,  rushed  upon  the  two  with  their 
tomahawks.  The  young  man  defended  his  sister  gallantly,  firing 
upon  the  enemy  as  they  approached,  and  then  wielding  the  butt 
of  his  rifle  with  a  fury  that  drew  their  whole  attention  upon  him- 
self, and  gave  his  sister  an  opportunity  of  effecting  her  escape. 
He  soon  fell,  however,  under  the  tomahawks  of  his  enemies,  and 
was  found  at  daylight  scalped  and  mutilated  in  a  shocking  manner. 
Of  the  entire  family,  consisting  of  eight  persons  at  the  time  of  the 
attack,  only  three  escaped.  Four  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and 
the  second  daughter  was  carried  off  a  prisoner,  but  only  to  soon 
meet  a  fate  as  horrible  as  that  which  befell  her  gallant  brother. 

KILLING   OF   THE    CAPTIVE    GIRL. 

News  of  the  dreadful  massacre  spread  with  such  rapidity 
through  the  neighborhood  that  before  noon  a  party  of  thirty 
brave  men  had  gathered  together  and,  under  the  leadership  of 
Captain  Edwards,  set  out  in  pursuit.  A  light  snow  had  •  fallen 
during  the  night  which  made  the  Indian  trail  so  plain  that  it  could 
be  followed  at  a  swift  gallop.  It  led  directly  into  the  mountains 
bordering  the  Licking,  and  showed  great  haste  on  the  part  of  the 
fugitives,  but  ij  was  manifest  that  they  could  not  travel  so  rapidly 
'  i  the  well-mounted  pursuers,  who  were  burdened  with  no  bag- 
gage and  had  perfectly  fresh  horses. 

Unfortunately,  a  hound  had  been  permitted  to  accompany  the 
whites,  and  as  the  trail  became  fresher  the  dog  naturally  enough 
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gave  voice  and  rushed  on  ahead,  until  the  Indians  were  apprised, 
by  the  loud  baying,  of  the  proximity  of  the  pursuing  party. 
The  enemy  thus  finding  themselves  so  nearly  overtiiken  and  the 
strength  of  their  prisoner  failing,  to  relieve  themselves  of  the 
burden,  they  sank  a  tomahawk  into  the  poor  girl's  head  and  left 
her  dying  upon  the  snow. 

When  the  whites  came  up  they  found  the  girl  gasping,  but  she 
had  not  yet  lost  consciousness;  the  broth er>  who  had  joined  in 
the  pursuit,  leaped  from  his  horse  and  took  her  outstretched  hand 
ia  his,  but  in  aaoLhcr  moment  she  was  dead.  He  remained  be- 
side her  body,  however,  while  his  comrades  pushed  on  in  rapid 
pursuit  until  within  another  hour  they  had  run  the  Indians  to 
cover,  and  a  desultory  fight  began.  The  enemy  masked  their 
movements  bo  thoroughly  that  the  main  body  made  good  their 
escape  by  leaving  two  of  their  number  to  cover  the  retreat. 
These  two  kept  up  their  fire  and  succeeded  in  completely  deceiv- 
ing the  whites,  who  believed  the  whole  force  was  still  engaged, 
while  in  fact  they  had  drawn  off  and  were  then  in  the  fastnesses 
of  the  mountain  and  scattered,  so  that  the  trail  could  not  be  fol- 
lowed. The  two  Indians  who  had  thus  appai'ently  offered  them- 
selves as  a  sacrifice  to  secure  the  safety  of  their  comrades,  were 
killed,  but  no  other  casualties  attended  the  fifijht. 

Finding  that  the  enemy  had  escaped  them,  the  party  of  whites 
returned  to  the  spot  wdierc  Miss  Rankin  had  been  muixlered  and 
carried  the  body  back  to  the  ruina  of  the  cabin.  The  other 
bodies  >vere  then  recovered  and  all  were  buried  in  one  grave,  at 
which  a  headboard  was  erected  on  which  was  briefly  inscribed  a 
record  of  the  terrible  massacre. 

CAPTURE    OF    SIMON    KBXTON    AND   HIS   PtTXlSITMENT, 

The  settlements  throug^hout  Kentucky  were  thrown  into  the 
greatest  disorder  by  the  harrowing  outrages  that  continued  to  be 
reported,  and  several  measures  were  proposed  to  repel  the  in- 
vaders, but  there  was  lacking  a  unanimity  of  action  which  gave 
little  hope  of  security  from  t'le  Indians.  At  length,  Boone  sent 
Simon  IConton  out  at  tlie  h?  i:l  of  fifty  men  to  patrol  the  settle- 
sients  and  to  act  as  a  band  of  succor  to  those  residing  within  the 
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district  that  was  eufferin*^  most.  This  distiii<?mshed  leader  was 
not  loog  in  finding  tlio  savages,  but  his  gallantry  was  ill  requited, 
for  in  his  first  encounter  with  tlie  enemy  his  comrades  deserted 
him  at  the  sight  of  a  force  of  nearly  two  hundred  Indians,  but 
which  Kenton  did  not  hesitate  to  attack.  The  re:?ult  was  disas* 
trous,  for  Kenton  was  made  prisoner  while  fighting  against  an 
overwhelming  number  and  waa  carried  away  to  ChiUicoth©  to 
undergo  a  torture  like  that  to  which  other  brave  but  unfortunate 
pioneers  had  been  subjected. 

Difectly  upon  arriving  at  Chillicothe  the  Indians  assembled  on 
a  common  in  the  suburbs  of  their  village,  and  here  stripping  Ken- 
ton, they  formed  a  double  line  and  compelled  him  to  run  the 
tjauntlet.  Each  Indian  in  the  two  lines  was  armed  with  a  stout 
cudgel,  and  as  the  prisoner  ran  down  between  them  they  show- 
ered blows  upon  his  bared  back  which  must  have  killed  an  or- 
dinary nirm,  but  his  endurance  was  so  great  that  he  passed 
through  the  ordeal  without  serious  injury.  In  some  accounts  of 
this  event  it  is  reported  that  Kenton  coDdncted  himself  with  such 
an  exhibition  of  nerve  and  bravery  that  the  Indians  permitted 
him  to  walk  down  their  two  files  without  administering  a  single 
blow  ;  but  w^hichever  version  of  the  incident  be  true,  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  subjected  to  a  yet  more  terrible  trial. 

When  the  annisomcnt  of  having  Kenton  run  the  gauntlet  was 
concluded  the  Indiaas  prepared  to  burn  him  at  the  stake*  Brush- 
wood was  gathered  and  piled  in  heaps  about  a  tree  to  which  it 
was  intended  to  bind  the  prisoner  for  the  sacrifice.  A\Tien  these 
preparations  were  completed  Kenton  wiis  led  forth,  still  bound, 
but  before  the  fire  was  lighted  ho  recognized  among  his  captors 
the  grizzly  form  and  face  of  the  wolfish  Girty,  whom  he  had 
known  intimately  in  earlier  years,  before  the  renegade  had  been 
adopted  into  the  brotherhood  of  savages. 

To  this  scourge  and  disgrace  of  his  race  Kenton  now  made  an 
appeal  which,  singularly  enough,  was  not  without  avail,  to  the 
sui*prise  of  even  Kenton  himself.  Until  now  Girty  had  not  rec- 
ognized in  the  troubled  features  of  the  prisoner  the  face  of  his  old 
comrade  with  whom  he  had  often  hunted  in  their  native  haunts 
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such  great  esteem  by  them  that  his  counsel  had  ahnost  the  weight 
of  the  most  important  men  of  the  several  tribes,  and  in  special 
instances  he  had  exercised  a  complete  control,  amounting  to  vir- 
tual supremacy.  The  fullest  power  of  his  influence  was  now  ex- 
erted on  behalf  of  Kenton,  and  with  such  effect  that  the  Indians 
abandoned  their  intention  of  burning  him,  but  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  liberate  him  without  some  further  punishment. 

A  MAZEPPA   RIDE. 

After  debating  for  a  while  among  themselves,  from  which 
counsel  Girty  hi  mself  was  excluded,  the  Indians  decided  to  submit 
Kenton,  bound  and  helpless,  to  the  back  of  a  fiery  horse  and  trust 
the  result  to  fortune.  It  was  a  novel  mode  of  punishment,  and 
promised  to  the  savages  an  enjoyment  greater  than  even  the 
gauntlet  or  the  stake  afforded.  Accordingly  a  very  wild,  and  as 
yet  unbroken,  horse  was  brought  out  and  held  by  a  dozen  Indians 
while  Kenton,  whose  back  still  remained  stripped  of  clothing^ 
was  placed  astride  the  struggling  animal  and  his  feet  tied  fast 
under  its  belly.  At  a  word  the  horse  was  now  liberated  and  with 
several  severe  lashes  from  those  who  stood  near,  to  make  him 
start  the  more  suddenly,  the  animal  bounded  off  and  through  the 
woods  at  a  wonderful  speed,  followed  by  a  dozen  mounted  sav- 
ages anxious  to  enjoy  the  sport  as  long  as  possible.  The  horse 
ran  in  a  direct  line  for  nearly  a  dozen  miles,  over  hills,  through 
valleys,  across  brooks,  down  declivities  and  into  thick  primeval 
forests  until  at  last  his  strength  was  spent  and  he  stopped  from 
sheer  exhaustion.  The  Indians,  who  had  at  first  followed  the 
mad  steed,  were  soon  left  behind  in  the  race,  for  they  were  un- 
willing to  stake  such  desperate  chances,  at  a  break-neck  speed, 
as  would  be  necessary  to  keep  up  with  the  scared  animal,  that 
had  been  thus  strangely  released  of  ail  restraint. 

For  two  days  the  horse  wandered  about  the  broken  country, 
somewhat  reconciled  to  the  helpless  rider,  who  maintained  his 
seat  despite  all  efforts  to  throw  him  off,  and  notwithstanding  the 
suffering  he  endured  from  branches  striking  him  in  the  face,  and 
the  pain  caused  by  the  cords  with  which  he  was  bound.  At 
len^h  the  horse,  in  gazing  about,  strayed  back  to  the  place  from 
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biirli  ginitl.  ntiltmin  hy  Minm  Mini  his  counsolhod  almost  the  weight 
III*  tliii  iiiti.^t  iin|Hii'tiiut  innii  of  tho  novo  ml  tribes,  and  in  special 
iiisiliiiKiH  Ihi  liiid  oxorfJHoil  a  (uiiiiph^to  control,  amounting  to  vir- 
tiiiil  Mi|iri«uni(*v.  Tho  fiillost  power  of  \\\a  iulluonce  was  now  ex- 
oilihl  oil  lutUalf  of  Ivoutoii,  ami  with  8iu*h  offoot  that  the  Indians 
alk.uulithoil  tlii^ir  intoation  of  burniu)]^  him,  but  could  not  be  in- 
iliu'iul  to  liborato  hiiu  without  somo  further  punishment. 

A    MAZKPIW    Kn>K. 

At'ior  \lobiuiuv[  for  a  while  aiuon^^  thonidolves,  from  which 
vvHiu>oUJirl^\  h:uiJ»olf  wasoxeluiUnl,  tiko  hulians  decided  to  submit 
KouUu\,  bouuvl  an\(  holploss*  to  thelniokof  atierv  horse  and  trust 
i!ie  \v•^vlh  to  I'vMiuuo.  It  Nvas  a  novel  mode  of  punishment,  and 
l^v\*:lli•^o^l  tv^  the  sikv;ii:[os  an  eujv\vuunu  jrrt^aior  than  even  the 
ii.^.i'.iiloi  v^i"  the  >i;ike  ajYvM\K\l.  Avwrxliugly  a  very  wild,  and  as 
\  ^':  ,;.»Si\Ono:u  hov^o  \\,fcs  i»ivu::hi  out  and  hoM  by  a  dcvren  Indiaas 
Nv.i.lo  Ko'.^u^i\.  \\'ix^>o  ku'k  s:/,l  !viu:*iiu\l  str:pjH>d  of  clolhing^ 
\x.i>  1^1, .wl  ;ix,';.'o  i>,o  >:v,,:;^*:^t^  ;A:v.:v.al  aiid  his  ftvt  tied  f^ftst 
...'.  U-  ..N  'vV.jv .  A:  ,4  ^^v^:\l  i-io  >„*:^e  ^*;is  iK>w  USeraied azkl  with 
^s  \  ^' . .« *  >o \  c  o  l.i V.I  .\s  t  vv^ '  a  I  >,  .^  xc  \\  >,  .^  s:  vwl  i*-':''ar  •  re*  make  him 
^..•.v  ,.0  '.u^o  >..  i  -ci-^ ,  :>.o  .i:i.:u^l  ':v,i:i,U\i  off  ar&i  rhrvxirfi  the 

^^v:-  .   \  o..>  .,*  V  •,  ,\^   '.  -.0  >-*::  jt>  lo.*^  AS  ix^si^'rle.     Tif  horse 

vs*v>.  ,'.  *  *  *    >x\. .  •  ..<, s  jk_-.:  _. ,*  ":i„',i  rri:ii!ev:il 
•*^"*-   '  ^  ^    ■  V  -  ^  ^"^  >"-v.::  .^d  iri  <*cc^  frwii 
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vandalism,  reported  nearly  every  day,  untU  1794,  when  the  In- 
dians were  finally  subjugated  by  Wayne's  decisive  victory.  A 
treaty  Wiis  soon  afterwards  signed  at  Greenville,  and  peace  was 
restored,  the  first  substantial  fruits  reaped  by  Kentucky  in  the 
efforts  of  pioneers  to  reclaim  her  territory  to  civilization. 


CHAPTER    Xn. 


THE  LAST   DAYS    OF   BOONE. 

URING  the  long  period  of  a  continuous 
and  bloody  struggle,  through  which 
Kentucky  passed,  until  the  Indian 
power  for  evil  was  broken  in  1794, 
'  Boone  conducted  himself  as  a  true 
hero,  but  with  genuine  regret  must  it 
be  said  that  a  record  of  his  services 
after  1784  is  entirely  wanting.  In  this  year  he  related  some  of 
the  more  important  incidents  of  his  life  to  a  young  man  named 
John  Folsoni,  who  wrote  and  published  a  brief  account  of  the 
great  hunter,  but  which  makes  no  mention  of  any  act  of  his  life 
subsequent  to  1704.  Even  this  account,  which  professes  to  have 
been  written  at  the  dictation  of  Boone,  contains  many  erroneous 
statements,  manifest  even  to  the  casual  reader.  Why  they  were 
suffered  to  remain  uncorrected  we  are  not  permitted  to  know. 

Occasional  references  to  Boone,  in  the  history  of  the  common- 
wealth, afford  us  a  mere  indication  of  the  part  he  played  and  the 
influence  he  exerted  in  the  campaigns  against  the  Indians.  These 
brief  references  have  justified  the  descriptions  of  incidents  which 
appear  foreign  to  the  subject  of  Boone's  biography;  their  im- 
portance and  connection  with  the  life  of  our  hero  will  be  seen  in 
the  necessity  for  showing  the  progress  of  settlement  in  Kentucky, 
and  the  probable  part  he  continued  to  play,  in  which  the  record 
is  wanting. 
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From  contemporaneous  pioneers,  more  careful  to  preserve  to 
history  the  incidents  of  their  lives  and  of  their  prominent  asso- 
ciates, are  we  indebted  for  what  we  know  of  Boone  after  1794 
and  until  his  death,  the  latter  years  of  his  life  being  particularly 
described  by  several  writers  who  visited  him,  and  by  his  neigh- 
bors. 

As  stated  m  a  previous  cnapter,  Boone  invested  the  money 
which  he  received  from  the  State  of  Virgmia  for  services  ren- 
dered the  State  in  acquiring  lands,  large  bodies  of  which  he 
owned  at  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  co  nsiderable  tracts 
being  brought  under  cultivation,  while  he  held  others  for  invest- 
ment. But  a  series  of  misfortunes  now  overtook  him,  by  which 
the  accumulations  of  years  were  ultimately  entirely  swept  away. 

BOOXE  IS  IMPOVERISHED  AXD  REMOVES  FROM  KENTUCKY. 

Q  In  1792  Kentucky  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  As 
courts  of  justice  were  established  in  every  community,  litigation 
increased,  and  was  carried  to  a  distressing  extent.  Many  of  the 
old  pioneers,  who  had  cleared  farms  in  the  midst  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  were  prepared  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  days 
surrounded  by  peace  and  plenty,  had  their  homes  wrested  from 
them,  through  lack  of  legal  titles,  by  greedy  and  avaricious  spec- 
ulators, and  were  cast  adrift  in  their  old  age,  to  again  fight  the 
battle  of  existence.  Colonel  Boone  was  among  the  sufferers. 
Every  foot  of  his  land  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  left  pen- 
niless. His  recorded  descriptions  of  location  and  boundary  were 
defective,  and  shrewd  speculators  had  the  adroitness  to  secure 
legiil  titles  by  more  accurate  and  better  defined  entries. 

Disgusted  and  heart-sick  over  the  diflSculties  that  beset  him, 
he  removed  to  Point  Pleasant,  in  the  Kenawha  valley  in  Vi-ginia, 
where  he  remained  only  a  short  time,  when  he  decided  to  once 
more  seek  a  home  in  the  western  wilderness,  in  some  place  where 
he  might  hope  to  live  free  from  oppressions  such  as  the  law,  or 
ignorance  of  it,  sometimes  impose,  i  In  1792,  his  son,  Daniel 
M.,  had  removed  from  Boonesborough  and  settled  in  Missouri, 
which  was  then  called  Upper  Louisiana.  The  letters  which  he 
sent  back  to  his  father  were  filled  with  praises  for  the  new  coun- 
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try ;  its  soil  was  alluvial  and  rich  beyond  any  that  eoiiM  be  found 
in  the  east,  the  game  was  so  plentiful  as  to  furnish  a  variety  of 
meats  for  a  king* s  table,  deer,  buffalo,  bear,  turkey,  chickens, 
quail,  etc.,  in  picturesque  profusion,  while  the  climate  wa3  like 
that  of  paradise.  These  descriptions  fascinated  Boone,  and  he 
resolved  to  seek  this  new  and  marvelous  country  which  promised 
BO  much  in  exchange  for  the  sufferings  and  privations  he  was 
then  eadurio£r       About  the  same  time  that  he  had  formed  this 
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resolution,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  lieutenant-orovernor  of 
Upper  Louisiana,  Zenon  Trudeau,  inviting  him  to  make  his  home 
in  the  territory  and  offering  him,  as  an  inducement,  the  grant  of 
'  a  large  tract  of  land, 

Boone  was  greatly  affected  by  this  generous  offer,  which 
proved  a  balm  to  the  indignities  and  wrongs  he  had  suffered  in 
Kentucky,  and  in  the  spring  of  1795,  he  gathered  up  his  few 
possessions,  which  he  put  upon  the  backs  of  three  pack-horses, 
and  started  on  his  long  journey  for  the  home  of  the  son  who  had 
preceded  him. 

A  part  of  his  family  was  left  behind,  his  two  daughters,  La- 
vinia  and  Eebecca,  having  married  in  Kentucky,  remained  therel 
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until  their  deatli,  while  Jesse  Bcttled  down  on  a  farm  in  the 
Ketiawha  valley,  married,  and  continued  farming  on  his  original 
homestead  until  1819,  when  ho,  too,  removed  to  Missouri. 

ACQUtRINQ     LAND     FROM     THK     SPANISH     GOVERKMENT    AND     KIB 

TROUBLES. 

For  several  years  after  Colonel  Boone's  removal,  Upper  Louisi- 
ana remained  under  Spanish  rule,  and  the  promise  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor was  faithfully  fulfilled.     On  the  24th  of  January 


INDIANS    IN   MOCR    COSIBAT, 

1798,  he  received  a  concession  of  1,000  arpents  of  land,  situated 
in  Femme  Osage  district*  He  afterward  made  an  agreement 
witli  the  Spanish  authorities  to  bring  one  hundred  families  from 
Kentuck}'  and  Virginia  to  Upper  Louisiana,  for  which  he  was  to 
receive  10^000  arpents  of  land.  The  agreement  was  fulfilled  on 
both  sides;  but  in  order  to  confirm  his  title  to  this  grant  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  the  signature  of  the  direct  repretsentative  of 
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the  crown,  who  resided  in  New  Orleans.  Colone*  Boone  neglect- 
ed this  requirement,  and  his  title  was  therefore  declared  invalid 
when  the  country  came  into  possession  of  the  United  States  by 
Jefferson' s  purchase. 

Boone's  title  to  the  first  grant  of  1,000  arpents  was  also  de- 
clared void,  but  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  special  act  of 
Congress.  Both  the  American  and  Spanish  governments,  as  a 
condition  precedent  tc  the  confirmation  of  titles  to  lands,  required 
actual  settlements,  but  in  1800  Boone  received  the  appointment 
of  commandant  of  Femme  Osage  district,  and  was  informed  by 
Don  Charles  De  Lassus,  who  had  succeeded  Don  Zenon  Trudeau 
as  lieutenant-governor,  that  as  his  duties  as  commandant  would 
require  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time,  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment would  confirm  his  title  without  requiring  actual  settlement. 
Relying  upon  this  promise,  Boone  neglected  to  have  the  proper 
entries  made  upon  the  records,  and  when  Upper  Louisiana  was 
transferred  to  the  United  States,  there  was  nothing  to  support  his 
claim  to  a  title  for  the  lands.  He  subsequently  petitioned  Con- 
gress to  confirm  his  title,  which  request,  we  are  glad  to  know, 
was  some  years  after  granted. 

booxe's  autograph  letter. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  during  this  interval  Boone  made 
no  personal  effort  to  secure  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, though  his  diffidence  and  quiet  submission  to  the  wrongs 
which  he  suffered  in  having  his  Kentucky  lands  wrested  from 
him,  would  give  color  to  such  a  presumption  if  evidence  to  the 
contrary  were  not  supplied  in  the  form  of  an  autograph  letter 
which  is  herewith  printed  in  fac-simile.  So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  after  a  somewhat  d.ligent  inquiry,  this  is  the  only 
writing  that  is  now  preserved  and  known  positively  to  have  been 
by  the  pen  of  Boone.  It  is  therefore  a  valuable  curiosity,  as 
indicating  the  measure  of  his  schooling  and  his  character  of  ex- 
pression, as  well  as  for  its  importance  as  a  memento  of  a  great 
man. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  letter  that  he  uses  the  word  **  mar- 
kery"  for  mercury,  or  calomel,  a  remedy  in  very  general  use 
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fifty  years  ago,  and  particularly  among  pioneers,  whose  **  bozDe- 
made"  practice  was  confined  to  two  remedies,  blisters  and  a  i^a- 
thartic.     Bat  what  appears  as  a  mistake  in  the  spelling  of  tL« 
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dressed,  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Boone,  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  had  made  at  Boonesborough.  He  emigrated  to  Kentucky 
in  1784,  and  engaged  in  business  at  Lexington  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  when  he  settled  in  Mis- 
souri in  the  neighborhood  of  Ste.  Genevieve.  He  afterward  be- 
came a  member  of  the  territorial  committee  and  was  a  colleague 
of  Hon.  Frederick  Bates,  subsequently  acting  governor,  and  also 
of  Jno.  B.  C.  Lucas  and  Otis  Shrader,  with  whom  he  was  associ- 
ated in  legislative  duties. 

In  about  the  year  1807  Boone  appealed  to  the  l^slatnre  of 
Kentucky  through  Judge  Coburn,  who  acted  as  his  attorney,  for 
a  restoration  of  the  lands  that  had  been  taken  from  him  by  rea- 
son of  his  failure  to  comply  with  technical  requirements  of  the  law. 
His  petition  was  received  with  favor  and  a  committee  proposed  a 
preamble  to  their  report  in  which  the  following  language  was  used. 

**  Taking  into  view  the  many  eminent  services  rendered  by 
Colonel  Boono,  in  exploring  and  settling  the  western  country, 
from  whi(^h  great  advantjiges  have  resulted,  not  only  to  this  State, 
but  to  this  country  in  general,  and  that  from  circumstances  over 
which  ho  had  no  control  he  is  now  reduced  to  poverty,  not  hav- 
ing, so  far  as  appears,  an  acre  of  land  out  of  the  vast  territory 
originally  granted  to  him  and  which  he  has  been  a  great  instru- 
ment in  peopling.  Believing,  also,  that  it  is  as  unjust  as  impolitic 
that  useful  enterprise  and  eminent  services  should  go  unrewarded 
by  a  government  where  merit  confers  the  only  distinction ;  and 
having  suflBcient  reason  to  believe  that  a  grant  of  ten  thousand 
acres  of  land,  which  he  claims  in  Upper  Louisiana,  would  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  Spanish  Government  had  not  said  territory 
passed,  by  cession,  into  the  hands  of  the  general  government ; 
wherefore  it  is  resolved,  etc.,  that  our  senators  in  congress  be  re- 
quested to  make  use  of  their  exertions  to  procure  a  grant  of  land 
in  said  territory  to  Boone;  either  the  ten  thousand  acres,  to  which 
he  appears  to  have  an  equitable  claim,  from  the  grounds  set 
forth  to  this  legislature,  by  way  of  confirmation,  or  to  such  quan- 
tity in  such  place  as  shall  be  deemed  most  advisable  by  way  of 
donation.'' 

This  preamble  it  is  believed  was  drafted,  or  at  least  supplied, 
from  the  facts  and  representations  made  by  Judge  Coburn,  for 
which  Boone  was  most  grateful. 
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Boone's  memorial  to  Congress  was  ably  supported  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Judge  Cobom,  who  greatly  interested  himself  in  his  be- 
half. 

Joseph  Yance,  then  a  member  of  Congress  and  afterwards 
governor  of  Ohio,  and  Judge  Burnett,  the  efficient  friend  of 
Greneral  Morrison,  both  likewise  called  the  attention  of  Congress 
'*  to  the  condition  of  the  man  who  had  been  the  foremost  man  of 
the  west — a  name  (section)  that  even  then  influenced  Congress, 
as  it  soon  will  rule  it."  Congress  in  December,  1813,  then  pre- 
occapied  by  the  attack  of  Canadians  and  Indians  on  our  northern 
frontier,  awarded  to  Boone  the  lesser  donation  of  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  out  of  the  untold  millions  of  the  public  domain, 
which  the  United  States  could  so  well  spare.  It  made  no  reference 
tothe  10,000  arpents  (equivalent  to  nearly  eight  thousand  five  hun- 
dred acres)  which  the  Spanish  commandant  had  donated  to  him, 
and  which  decent  gift  for  services  rendered  tothe  Spanish  authori- 
ties Judge  Coburn  attempted  to  obtain  for  Boone,  as  explained. 

It  is  matter  for  small  wonder,  in  view  of  the  facts  as  described, 
that  it  was  only  by  the  expenditure  of  great  effort  and  per- 
sistency that  Boone  secured  a  title  to  even  a  small  portion  of  the 
lands  which  he  justly  owned.  More  than  one-half  the  applica- 
tions for  titles  made  at  that  period  were  rejected,  and  opposite 
the  names  of  a  majority  of  the  claimants  was  written  on  the  rcords 
the  significant  words,  "  forgery  "  *'  perjury,"  etc. 

Colonel  Boone  and  members  of  his  family  were  the  first  actual 
American  citizens  to  settle  within  the  present  limits  of  Missouri. 
The  French  had  established  trading  posts  at  several  points,  and 
had  founded  a  village  at  St.  Louis  which,  at  the  time  of  Boone's 
coming,  contained  a  population  of  about  four  hundred,  but  no 
regular  settlements  were  made  beyond  these. 

Louisiana  was  settled  and  remained  in  possession  of  the  French 
until  1762,  when,  by  a  secret  treaty,  it  was  transferred  to  Spain. 
It  thereafter  became  the  policy  of  Spanish  authorities  to  encour- 
age immigration  from  the  United  States.  Fears  were  enter- 
tained that  an  invasion  of  the  country  would  be  made  by  the 
Britiflh  or  Lidians  from  Canada,  and  the  Americans  being  re- 
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garded  as  the  natural  adversaries  of  the  British,  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  they  would  the  more  readily  tight  to  repel  an  inva- 
sion. The  confidence  thus  imposed,  as  well  as  the  feara  enter- 
tained, was  Boon  after  verified.  In  1781  St.  Louis  was  attacked 
by  a  email  array  of  confederated  Britii=?h  and  Indians,  ostensibly 
io  retaliation  for  the  part  the  King  of  Spain  had  taken  in  favor 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

Fifteen  hundred  Indians,  and  a  small  party  of  British  soldiers, 
constituted  the  invading  force,  which  came  down  the  Mississippi* 
In  the  battle  that  ensued,  more  than  sixty  of  the  inhabitants  were 
killed,  and  about  thirty  taken  prisoners.  At  this  crisis,  Gen. 
George  R.  Clark,  who  was  at  Kaskaskia  with  several  hundred 
men,  besides  the  Illinois  militia,  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  The  British  iuiinediately  raised  the  siege  and  re- 
treated, and  the  Indians,  declaring  that  they  had  no  hostile  in- 
tentions against  the  Spanish  government,  but  had  been  deceived 
by  the  British,  dispersed  to  their  viUagcs. 

This  event  caused  the  Spanish  authorities  to  increase  their  ef- 
forts for  the  encouragement  of  Ameriean  immigration,  and  the 
most  liberal  offers  were  made  and  disseminated  throughout  the 
western  settlements.  The  result  was  that  the  American  popuhi* 
tion  increased  rapidly,  and  when  the  country  was  transferred  to 
the  United  States  in  1804  more  thanthree-lifthsof  the  ]>opulatioii 
were  Americans. 

RESTRICTIONS    ON   RELIGIOUS    WORSHIP* 

During  the  Spanish  administration,  no  religious  sect  was  tol- 
erated except  the  Roman  Catholic.  Each  emigrant  was  required 
to  be  a  Catholicj  but  this  reqairemeut  was  evaded  by  a  pions  fic- 
lioa  in  the  examination  of  the  AniLTioans;  and  Protestant  fami- 
liea  of  all  denominations  settled  in  ihii  province,  obtained  land 
grants,  and  were  undisiurb-'d  in  their  religious  beliefs.  Protest- 
ant ministers  came  over  from  Illinois  and  preached  in  the  cabins 
of  the  settlers,  unmolested  by  the  Spanish  officers  ;  although  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  up  a  show  of  authority,  they  were  occasion- 
ally threatened  with  imprisonment  in  the  calabozo  at  St.  Louis. 
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The  late  Eeverend  John  Clark,  a  devoutly  pious,  but  rather 

eccentric  preacher,  whose  residence  was  in  Illinois,  made  monthly 
excursions  to  the  Spanish  territory,  and  preached  in  the  hou^e^ 
of  the  religious  emigrants.  He  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity  of 
character,  and  much  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him, 
amongst  whom  was  M.  Trudeau,  the  gentlemanly  commandant  at 
St.  Lonis.  M.  Trudeau  would  delay  until  he  knew  Mr.  Clark's 
tour  for  that  occasion  was  nearly  finished,  and  then  send  a  threat- 
ening message,  that  if  Monsieur  Clark  did  not  leiive  the  Spanish 
country  in  three  days,  he  would  put  him  in  prison*  This  was 
repeated  so  often,  as  to  furnish  a  pleasant  Joke  with  the  preacher 
and  his  friends. 

During  these  times,  Mr,  Abraham  Music,  who  was  a  Baptist, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  commandant,  and  who  likewise  knew 
his  religious  principles,  presented  a  petition  for  leave  to  hold 
meetings  at  his  house,  and  for  permission  for  Mr.  Clark  to  preach 
there.  The  commandant,  inclined  to  favor  the  American  set- 
tlers secretly,  yet  compelled  to  reject  all  such  petitions  officially, 
replied  promptly  that  such  a  petition  could  not  be  granted.  It 
was  in  isolation  of  the  laws  of  the  country.  **  I  mean,'*  said  the 
accommodating  officer,  **  you  must  not  put  a  bell  on  your  house, 
and  call  it  a  church  nor  suffer  any  person  to  christen  your  chil- 
dren but  the  parish  priest.  But  if  any  of  your  friends  choose  to 
meet  at  your  house,  sing,  pray,  and  talk  about  religion,  you  will 
not  be  molested,  provided  you  continue,  as  I  suppose  you  are, 
xmbon  CaffioUqiie,^*  He  well  knew,  that  as  Baptists  they  could 
dispense  with  the  rite  of  infant  baptism,  and  that  plain,  frontier 
people,  as  they  were,  could  find  the  way  to  their  meetings  with- 
out the  sound  of  the  '*  church-going  bell,*' 

Aa  early  as  the  year  1800,  the  population  of  Fcmme  Osage 
district  had  increased  so  much  that  some  sort  of  a  local  govern- 
ment was  required,  and  on  the  11th  of  June  of  that  year  Colonel 
Boone,  as  before  stated,  was  appointed  commandant  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  powers  of  his  office  were  both  civil  and  military,  and 
were  almost  absolute,  if  he  had  possessed  either  the  means  or  the 
desire  to  make  them  so.     His  decision  of  all  questions  was  final, 
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except  tfaoee  in  rcgud  to  kad  tides,  mUdi  eould  only  be  decided 
by  the  crown  cxr  its  direct  repifiwnijii  re. 

But  few  crimes  or  misdenmams  were  committed,  and  for  these 
sommarj  jaatice  wms  dealt  out  to  the  offender.  Whipping  on  the 
bare  back  was  generallj  the  pnnishnieiit,  and  so  jost  and  equita- 
ble were  Boone's  sentences  that  the  most  abandoned  characters 
nev-er  thought  of  raising  objecti<ms  to  them  or  harboring  resent- 
ment afterward. 

In  1801  the  territorj  of  Upper  Looisiana  was  ceded  back  to 
France  by  Spain,  and  in  1803  the  coontry  was  purchased  from 
France  by  the  United  States.  Daring  that  interval  the  French 
did  not  again  assume  the  goTemment  of  the  province,  but  tiie 
Spanish  laws  remained  in  force.  Hie  formal  transfer  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  United  States  was  made  in  March,  1804,  and  one  year 
later  the  territory  of  Louisiana  was  regularly  organized  by  act  of 
Congress.  As  a  temporary  arrangement,  the  Spanish  laws  re- 
mained in  force  for  a  short  time,  and  Colonel  Boone  continued  to 
exercise  the  authority  of  his  office.  In  fact,  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  he  had  more  to  do  with  the  government  of  his  Hcitth?- 
ment  than  the  laws,  or  the  officers  elected  and  appointed  undcM* 
them.  The  people  had  such  unbounded  confidence  in  his  wisdom 
and  justice  that  they  preferred  to  submit  their  disputed  (jia^stionH 
to  his  arbitration,  rather  than  to  the  uncertain  issues  of  Liw. 

HOW  BOONE  PAID  HIS  DEBTS. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  their  residence  in  Upper  Louisiana 
Colonel  Boone  and  his  wife  lived  with  their  son,  DairujI  M.,  wlio 
had  built  a  house  in  Darst's  Bottom,  adjoining  the  tniK;t  of  1 ,000 
arpents  of  land  granted  to  his  father  by  the  Spanish  govcirnmcMit. 
This  entire  tract,  with  the  exception  of  181  acres,  was  sold  hy 
Daniel  M.  Boone,  who  had  charge  of  his  father's  busincjss,  to  pay 
the  old  Colonel's  debts  in  Kentucky,  of  which  he  had  Ic^ft  ([uitcj  a 
number  upon  his  removal  to  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  althoti^^h 
his  creditors  never  would  have  made  any  demands  upon  him,  yet 
he  could  not  rest  easy  until  they  were  paid.  All  his  earnings, 
which  he  derived  from  peltries  obtained  in  his  hunting  cxcurHions, 
were  carefully  saved,  and  at  length  having  made  a  successful  hunt 
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and  obtained  a  valuable  supply  of  peltries,  he  turned  it  all  into 
cash,  and  risited  Kentucky  for  tlie  purpose  of  paying  bis  debts. 
He  had  kept  no  book  accounts,  and  knew  not  how  much  lie  owed, 
nor  to  whom  ho  was  iudebted,  but  in  the  honest  simplicity  of  his 
nature,  he  went  to  all  with  whom  he  had  had  dealings,  and  paid 
whatever  was  demanded.  When  he  returned  to  his  family  he  had 
hidf  a  dollar  left.  '*  But/*  said  he  to  his  family  and  a  circle  of 
friends  who  had  called  to  see  him,  **  now  I  am  ready  and  willing  to 
die.  I  have  paid  all  my  debts,  and  nobody  can  say,  when  I  am 
gone,  '  Boone  was  a  dishonest  man.*  ** 

There  is  only  one  deed  on  the  records  in  St.  Charles  signed  by 
Daniel  Boone,  and  that  is  for  181  acres  of  land  (being  a  portion 
of  the  1,000  arpents)  sold  to  Wm.  Coshow,  August  (J,  1813,  for 
1315,     The  witnesses  were  D.  M.  Boone  and  John  B.  CaUaway. 

Colonel  Boone  and  his  son  laid  off  a  town  on  the  Missouri 
river  and  called  it  Missouriton,  in  honor  of  the  then  territory  of 
Missouri.  They  built  a  horse  mill  there,  which  was  a  great  thing 
in  those  early  days,  and  for  a  while  the  town  flourished  and 
promised  well.  At  one  time  an  effort  was  made  to  locate  the  capi- 
tal of  the  territory  there,  but  it  failed,  and  the  town  soon  de- 
clined. The  place  where  it  stood  has  since  been  washed  away  by 
the  river,  and  no  trace  of  it  now  remains.  There  is  still  a  post- 
office  in  the  neighborhood,  called  Missouriton,  but  the  town  no 
longer  exists. 

The  settlers  did  not  experience  much  trouble  with  the  Indians 
until  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  settle- 
ments rapidly  extended  over  a  portion  of  the  present  counties  of 
St.  Charles,  Lincoln,  Warren,  Montgomery,  and  Callaway;  and 
in  1808,  a  settlement  was  formed  in  (now)  Howard  county,  near 
the  salt  springs,  called  Boone's  Lick. 

Salt  was  very  scarce  among  the  first  settlers,  and  it  was  soex- 
pensi^^e  that  but  little  was  used*  It  had  to  be  transported  on 
horseback  from  Kentucky,  or  shipped  in  keel-boata  and  barges 
from  New  Orleans  up  the  Mississippi  river  to  St.  Louis,  from 
whence  it  was  distributed  through  the  settlements  by  traders^  who 
charged  enormous  profits*. 
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Sometime  early  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
Colonel  Boone,  while  on  a  hunting  expedition,  discovered  the  salt 
springs  in  Howard  county  ;  and  daring  the  summer  of  1807  his 
sons,  Daniel  M.  and  Nathan,  with  Messrs.  Baldridge  and  Manly, 
transported  kettles  there  and  made  salt,  which  they  floated  dowa 
the  river  that  fall  in  canoes  made  of  hollow  sycamorelogs,  daubed 
at  the  ends  with  clay. 

The  making  of  salt  at  these  springs  subsequently  became  a 
regular  and  payini]:  business,  and,  assisted  by  the  tide  of  immigra- 
tion that  began  to  i\ow  there,  led  to  the  opening  of  the  Booneslick 
road,  which  for  years  afterward  was  the  great  thoroughfare  of 
western  emigration. 

The  remaining  incidents  of  Colonel  Boone's  life,  of  interest  to 
the  public,  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  events  of  the  Indian 
war  o,f  1812-15,  that  we  cannot  give  them  without  going  into  a 
history  of  those  times,  and  as  that  would  interfere  with  ^he  ar- 
rangement of  this  work,  we  must  now  bring  this  sketch  to  a 
close. 

DEATH    OF  MRS.    BOONE. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1813,  Colonel  Boone  experienced  the 
saddest  affliction  of  his  life,  in  the  death  of  his  aged  and  beloved 
wife.  She  had  been  the  companion  of  his  toils,  dangers,  sorrows 
and  pleasures  for  more  than  half  a  century,  participating  in  the 
same  generous  and  heroic  sacrifices  as  himself.  Ho  loved  her  de- 
votedly, and  their  long  and  intimate  association  had  so  closely 
knitted  their  hearts  together  that  he  seemed  hardly  able  to  exist 
without  her,  and  li-^r  death  to  him  was  an  irreparable  loss. 

She  was  buried  on  the  summit  of  a  beautiful  knoll,  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  (now)  Warren  County,  about  one  mile  southeast  of 
the  little  town  of  Marthasville.  A  small  stream,  called  Teuque 
creek,  flows  by  the  foct  of  this  knoll,  and  pursues  its  tortuous 
course  to  where  it  emptioi  into  the  Missouri  river,  a  few  miles  to 
the  southeast.  Ilcr  grave  cverlocked  the  Missouri  bottoms, 
which  are  here  about  twc  m:^es  in  width,  and  now,  since  the  tim- 
ber has  been  cleared  away,  a  fine  view  of  the  river  can  be  ob- 
tained from  that  spot. 
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Soon  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  the  old  pioneer  marked  a 
place  by  her  side  for  his  own  grave,  and  had  a  coffin  made  of 
black  walnut  for  himself.  He  kept  this  coffin  under  his  bed  for 
several  years,  and  would  often  draw  it  out  and  lie  down  in  it, 
•*  just  to  8ee  how  it  would  fit."  But  finally  a  stranger  died  in 
the  community,  and  the  old  man,  governed  by  the  same  liberal 
motives  that  had  been  his  guide  through  life,  gave  his  coffin  to 
the  stranger.  He  afterward  had  another  made  of  cherry,  which 
was  also  placed  under  his  bed,  and  remained  there  until  it  re- 
ceived his  body  for  buriaL 

The  closing  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  society  of  his 
neighbors,  and  his  children  and  grandchildren,  of  whom  he  was 
very  fond.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  wishing  to  be  near  her 
grave,  he  removed  from  his  son  Nathan's,  on  Femmo  Osage, 
creek,  wl  ere  they  had  lived  for  several  years  previously,  and* 
made  his  lome  with  his  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Flanders  Calhiway, 
who  lived  with  her  husband  and  family  on  Tenque  creek,  near 
the  place  where  Mrs.  Boone  was  buried.  Flanders  Callaway 
removed  from  Kentucky  to  Missouri  shortly  before  the  purchase 
of  the  territory  by  the  United  States »  and  received  a  grant  of 
land  from  the  Spanish  government. 

Frequent  visits  were  made  by  the  old  pioneer  to  the  homes  of 
his  other  children,  and  his  coming  was  always  made  the  occasion 
of  an  ovation  to  '•  grandfather  Boone,*'  as  he  was  affectionately 
called.  Wherever  he  was,  his  time  was  always  employed  at  some 
useful  occupation.  He  made  powder-horns  for  his  gi-andchildren 
and  neighbors,  carving  and  ornamenting  many  of  them  with  much 
taste.  He  repaired  rifles,  and  performed  various  descriptions  of 
handicraft  with  neatness  and  finish. 

Twice  a  year  he  would  make  an  excursion  to  some  remote 
hunting  ground,  accompanied  by  a  negro  boy,  who  attended  to 
the  camp,  skinned  and  cleaned  the  game,  and  took  care  of  his 
aged  master.  While  on  one  of  these  expeditions,  the  Osage  In- 
dians attempted  to  rob  him,  but  they  met  with  such  prompt  and 
determined  resistance  from  Boone  and  his  negro  boy,  that  they 
fled  in  haste,  and  molested  him  no  more. 

One  winter  he  went  on  a  hunting  and  trapping  excursion  up 
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the  Grand  riTer»  a  stream  that  rises  in  the  southern  part  of  Iowa 
and  empties  into  the  Missouri  river  between  Carroll  and  Ray 
Counties*  He  was  alone  this  time.  He  paddled  his  canoe  up  the 
Missouri  and  then  up  the  Grand  river,  until  he  found  a  retired 
place  for  his  camp  in  a  cave  among  the  bluffs.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  trapping  beaver, 
after  which  he  laid  in  his  winter's  supply  of  venisouj  turkey,  and 
bear's  meat. 

Each  morning  he  visited  his  traps  to  secure  his  prey,  returning 
to  his  camp  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  discovery  by  any 
prowling  bands  of  Indians  that  might  be  in  the  vicinity.  But 
one  morning  he  had  the  mortification  to  discover  a  large  encamp- 
ment of  Indians  near  his  trajis,  engaged  in  hunting.  He  retreated 
to  his  caiop  and  remained  there  all  day,  and  fortunately  that 
night  a  deep  enow  fell  and  securely  covered  his  traps.  He  con- 
tinued in  his  camp  for  twenty  days,  until  the  Indians  departed  ; 
and  during  that  time  he  had  no  fire  except  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  when  he  cooked  his  food.  He  was  afraid  to  kioille  a  fire 
at  any  other  time,  lest  the  smoke  or  light  should  disc<>ver  his 
hiding  place  to  the  savages,  Wlien  the  snow  melted  away,  the 
Indians  departed  and  k^ft  him  to  himself. 

BOONE   3IARK3    THiS   SITE   FOR   HIS    GRAYE. 

On  another  occasion  he  took  pack-horses  and  went  to  the  coun- 
try on  the  Osage  river,  accompanied  by  his  negro  boy.  Soon 
after  he  had  prepared  his  camp  he  Avas  taken  sick,  and  lay  for  a 
long  time  in  a  dangerous  condition.  The  weather  was  stormy 
and  disagreeable,  which  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  old 
colonel  and  his  servant  boy.  Finally  the  weather  cleared  up, 
and  there  came  a  pleasant  and  delightful  day.  Boone  felt  that  it 
would  do  him  good  to  walk  out,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
staff  and  the  boy,  he  made  his  way  to  the  summit  of  a  small  em- 
inence. Here  he  marked  out  the  ground  in  the  shape  and  size 
of  a  grave,  and  told  the  boy  that  in  case  he  shoidd  die  he  wanted 
to  bo  buried  th^re,  at  the  same  time  giving  full  instructions  as  to 
the  manner  of  his  burial.  He  directed  the  boy,  in  case  of  his 
death,  to  wash  and  lay  his  body  straight,  wrapped  in  one  of  the 
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cleanest  blankets.  He  was  then  to  construct  a  kind  of  shovel, 
and  with  that  instrument  and  the  hatchet,  to  dig  a  grave,  exactly 
as  he  had  marked  out.  Then  he  was  to  drag  the  body  to  the 
spot  and  push  it  in  the  grave,  after  which  he  was  to  cover  it, 
placing  posts  at  the  head  and  foot.  Poles  Were  to  be  placed 
around  and  over  the  surface,  to  prevent  the  grave  from  being 
opened  by  wild  beasts;  the  trees  were  to  be  marked,  so  the  place 
could  be  found  by  his  friends,  and  then  the  bey  was  to  get  the 
horses,  pack  up  the  skins,  guns,  camp  utensils,  etc.,  and  return 
home,  where  he  was  to  deliver  certain  messages  to  the  family. 
All  these  instructions'  were  given  with  entire  calmness,  as  if  he 
were  directing  his  ordinary  business  affairs. 

In  December,  1818,  Boone  was  visited  by  the  historian,  Rev. 
John  M.  Peck,  who  was  deeply  and  favorably  impressed  by  the 
venerable  appearance  of  the  aged  pioneer.  Mr.  Peck  had  written 
his  biography,  and  expected  to  obtain  some  additional  notes  from 
him,  but  was  so  overcome  by  veneration  and  wonder,  that  he 
asked  only  a  few  questions.  If  he  had  carried  out  his  first  inten- 
tion he  would  no  doubt  have  given  us  a  perfectly  correct  account 
of  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man,  but  as  it  was,  a  number  of 
mistakes  crept  into  his  work,  and  many  events  of  interest  that 
occurred  during  the  last  few  years  of  Boone's  life  were  lost  for- 
ever. 

THE  PAINTING   OF  BOONE's   PORTRAIT. 

In  the  year  following,  1819,  the  distinguished  American  artist 
of  Boston,  Mr.  Chester  Harding,  paid  a  visit  to  Boone  for  the 
express  purpose  of  painting  his  picture,  to  be  placed  in  the  gal- 
lery of  prominent  American  portraits.  After  executing  the  work 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Boone  and  of  himself  as  well,  Mr. 
Harding  wrote  a  little  book  which  he  curiously  titled  his  **  Ego- 
tistigraphy,"  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  his  visit  to  Boone. 
Mr.  Harding  states  that  he  had  great  trouble  in  locating  the  habi- 
tation of  his  distinguished  subject,  which  was  several  miles  off 
the  old  State  road  leading  out  from  St.  Charles,  and  in  a  very 
sparsely  settled  country.  Enquiries  among  those  in  the  nearest 
neighborhood  failed  to  locate  him,  as  few  seemed  to  know  who 
Colonel  Boone  was.     This  ignorance  of  his  residence  was  due  to 
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the  fact  that  for  ten  years  previous  to  his  death  Boone  had  suf- 
fered so  much  from  rheumatism  and  the  weaknesses  incident  to 
old  ago  that  he  had  kept  closely  confined  to  the  house >  and  was 
so  taciturn  that  very  few  persons  visited  him,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  almost  dropped  out  of  notice. 

Mr,  Harding  writes:  •*!  found  the  object  of  my  search  en- 
gaged io  cooking  dinner.  Ho  was  half-reclining  on  the  bunk, 
near  the  fire,  and  had  a  long  strip  of  veniscn  spitted  on  a  ramrod, 
and  while  turning  it  before  a  hot  blaze  he  used  considerable  pep- 
per and  salt  to  season  it.  I  at  once  explained  to  him  the  object 
of  my  visit,  but  it  was  with  some  difficulty  I  could  make  him 
understand.  When,  at  length,  he  comprehended  my  purpose  he 
agreed  to  eit,  and  also  to  dress  himself  in  a  bucks^kin  suit  in 
order  to  make  the  portrait  more  characteristic.  He  was  quite 
infirm  and  his  memory  much  impaired,  yet  he  amused  and  in- 
terested me  much  with  recitals,  often  humorous,  of  his  adventures 
in  earlier  years,  and  made  the  several  days  of  my  visit  with  him 
extremely  pleasant/' 

It  was  from  this  celebrated  portrait  painted  by  Mr.  Harding, 
and  the  only  picture  of  Boone  in  existence,  that  the  engraving 
in  this  work  was  made.  The  original  is  owned  by  a  private 
gentleman  residing  in  Boston,  who  refused  a  liberal  offer  made 
him  for  the  picture  by  General  tiames  Harding,  who  tried  to  se- 
cure it  with  the  view  of  placing  it  in  the  State  capitol  of  Missouri. 

DEATH  OF  DAXIEL  BOONE. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1820,  Boone  had  a  severe" 
attack  of  fever,  which  confined  him  to  hia  bed  for  some  time  at, 
Flanders  Callaway's,  but  he  rallied  and  was  able  to  visit  his  soutl 
Major  Nathan  Boone,  who  lived  on  Femme  Osage   Creek,     The 
children  were  greatly  delighted  to  see  their  grandfather  again  and 
everything  was  done  to  render  him  comfortable.     For  a  few  days 
he  was  happy  in  their  society,  and  by  his  genial  dii?position  and 
pleasant  manners  diffused  joy  and  gladness  throughout  the  entire 
household.     His  true  character  was  never  manifested    in  the 
presence  of  strangers,  before  whom  he  always  appeared  somewhat 
diffident,  if  not  morose ;  but  in  the  company  of  his  relatives  or  in- 
timate acquaintances  he  was  the  soul  of  good  humor  and  geniality^ 
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One  day  a  dish  of  baked  sweet-potatoes  —  of  which  he  was  ex- 
tremely fond — ^was  prepared  for  him.  He  ate  heartily  and  soon 
after  had  an  attack  from  which  he  never  recovered^  He  grew 
r  pidly  worse  and  after  three  days'  illness  expired,  on  the  26th 
of  September,  1820|  in  the  SGth  year  of  his  age.  He  died  peace- 
fully, without  a  single  fear  of  death  or  misgivings  about  a  future 


existence.  He  had  never  made  any  profession  of  religion,  or 
united  with  any  church,  but  his  entire  life  was  a  beautiful  exam- 
ple of  the  golden  rule  —  **  do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  you,"  In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  sisters,  written  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  he  said  that  he  had  always  tried  to 
live  as  an  honest  and  conscientious  man  should,  and  was  perfectly 
willing  to  surrender  his  soul  to  the  discretion  of  a  just  God.  His 
mind  was  not  such  as  could  lean  upon  simple  faith  or  mere  belief, 
but  it  required  a  well  considered  reason  for  everything,  and  he  died 
the  death  of  a  philosopher  rather  than  that  of  a  Christian.  His 
death  was  like  the  sleep  of  an  mfant — quiet,  peaceful  and  serene. 
We  present  on  this  page  a  picture  of  the  house  in  which  Daniel 
Boone  died.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  occupied  the  front  room 
on  the  first  floor,  to  the  right  of  the  hall  as  vou  enter. 
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It  has  been  stated  in  many  of  his  "lives"  that  he  died  at  a 
deer  **  lick/*  with  his  gua  in  his  hands,  watching  for  deer*  In 
others,  that  he  died,  aa  he  had  lived,  in  a  log  cabin.  But  on  the 
contrary,  the  house  was,  and  is  —  for  it  is  still  standing,  just  ai 
represented  in  the  picture  —  a  neat,  substantial,  and  comfortable 
Btone  building. 

The  remains  of  the  departed  pioneer  were  sorrowfully  placed 
in  the  coffin  he  had  prepared,  and  conveyed,  the  next  day,  to  the 
home  of  Mr.  Flanders  Callaway.  Tiie  news  of  his  decease  had 
spread  rapidly,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people  collected  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral  to  pay  their  la^t  respects  to  the  distinguished 
and  beloved  dead. 

The  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  James  Craig,  a  son- 
in-law  of  Major  Nathan  Boooe  ;  and  the  house  being  too  small  to 
accommodate  the  immenso  concourse  of  people,  the  remains  were 
carried  to  the  large  barn  near  the  house,  into  which  the  people 
crowded  to  listen  to  the  funeral  services.  At  their  close  the 
body  was  borne  to  the  cemetery  and  sadly  deposited  in  the  grave 
that  had  been  prepared  for  it,  close  by  the  side  of  Mrs* 
Boone. 

At  the  time  of  Boone's  death  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
Missouri  was  in  session  at  St,  Louis,  and  upon  receipt  of  the  intel- 
ligence a  resolution  was  offered  by  Hon.  Benjamin  Emmons, 
of  St,  Charles,  that  the  members  wear  the  usual  badge  of 
mourning  for  thirty  days,  in  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  and  adjourn  for  one  day.  The  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The  Boone  family  was  noted  for  longevity,  George  Boone,  a 
brother  of  Daniel,  died  in  Shelby  County,  Ky.,  in  November, 
1820,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three;  Samuel,  another  brother,  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-eight ;  Jonathan  at  eighty-six  ;  Mrs.  Wilcox, 
a  sister,  at  ninety-one ;  Mrs.  Grant,  another  sister,  at  eighty- 
four,  and  Mrs.  Smith,  a  third  sister,  at  eighty-four.  There  is  no 
record  of  the  deaths  of  the  rest  of  Boone's  brothers  and  sisters, 
except  those  given  heretofore,  but  they  all  lived  to  be  old  men 
and  women. 
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THE  REMAINS  HONORED  BY  KENTUCKY. 

When  Colonel  Boone  made  choice  of  a  place  of  burial  for  himself 
wd  family,  and  was  so  particular  to  enjoin  his  friends,  if  he  died 
from  home,  to  remove  his  remains  to  the  hill  near  Teuque,  he  did 
not  anticipate  an  event  which  occurred  a  quarter  of  a  century- 
after  his  death,  and  which  resulted  in  the  remains  of  himself  and 
wife  finding  their  last  resting  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky 
river  in  the  land  he  loved  so  well. 

In  1845  anew  cemetery  was  dedicated  by  the  citizens  of  Frank- 
fort, Kentucky,  and  it  was  proposed  to  consecrate  the  ground  by 
interring  therein  the  bodies  of  Daniel  Boone  and  his  devoted 
wife,  that  had  slumbered  together  in  a  sacred  spot  prepared  by 
loving  hands,  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  When  the  proposal  was  suggested  the  legislature  of 
Kentucky  was  in  session,  and  one  of  its  leading  members,  Mr. 
Collins,  arose  and  eloquently  favored  the  proposition  in  the  fol- 
lowing language:  **  There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  propriety  in 
this  testimonial  of  the  veneration  borne  by  the  Commonwealth 
for  the  memory  of  its  illustrious  dead ;  and  it  is  fitting  that  the 
soil  of  Kentucky  should  afford  the  final  resting  place  for  his  re- 
mains, whose  blood  in  life  was  so  often  shed  to  protect  it  from 
the  fury  of  savage  hostility.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  touching  man- 
ifestation of  filial  affection  shown  by  children  for  a  beloved 
parent.  It  is  right  that  the  generation  that  is  reaping  in  peace 
the  fruits  of  his  toils  and  dangers,  should  desire  to  have  in  their 
midst,  and  decorate  with  the  tokens  of  their  love,  the  sepulchre 
of  this  Primeval  Patriarch,  whose  stout  heart  watched  by  the 
cradle  of  this  now  powerful  Commonwealth." 

The  legislature  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Hon. 
John  J.  Crittenden,  William  Boone,  a  distant  relative,  and  Mr. 
Swaggart,  to  superintend  the  removal  of  the  remains  to  the 
Frankfort  cemetery.  In  the  succeeding  summer  the  committee 
went  to  Missouri,  taking  passage^  by  water,  at  Louisville,  on  the 
steamer  Daniel  Boone ^  and  were  received  at  St.  Louis  by  a  del- 
egation of  citizens,  and  by  them  conducted  to  the  site  of  the 
interment. 
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citizens,  who  claimed  that  Missouri  had  as  much  right  to  the  re- 
mains of  Daniel  Boone  as  Kentucky,  especially  as  the  old  pioneer 
had  selected  the  location  of  his  grave,  and  had  given  such  partic- 
ular instructions  in  regard  to  his  being  buried  there. 

The  gentlemen  from  Kentucky  finally  carried  their  point, 
however,  and  on  the  17th  of  July,  1845,  the  remains  of  Daniel 
Boone  and  his  wife  were  removed  from  their  graves.  The  work 
was  done  by  King  Bryant,  Henry  Augbert  and  Jeff.  Callaway, 
colored.  Mrs.  Boone's  coffin  was  found  to  be  perfectly  sound, 
and  the  workmen  had  but  little  difficulty  in  removing  it ;  but 
Colonel  Boone's  coffin  was  entirely  decayed,  and  the  remains  had 
to  be  picked  out  of  the  dirt  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
One  or  two  of  the  smaller  bones  were  found  afterward,  and  kept 
by  Mr.  Griswold  as  relics. 

The  remains  were  placed  in  new  coffins  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception, and  conveyed  to  Kentucky,  where  they  were  re-interred, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  in  the  cemetery  at  Frankfort,  on 
the  20th  of  August,  1845.  A  vast  concourse  of  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  had  collected  to  witness  the  ceremonies.  An 
oration  was  delivered  by  Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  B.  Wells,  of  Missouri,  made  an  appropriate  address. 

The  graves  on  the  hill  near  Teuque  creek  were  never  refilled, 
but  remain  to-day  as  they  were  left  by  the  workmen,  except 
that  the  rains  have  partly  filled  them  with  dirt,  and  they  are  over- 
gi'own  with  weeds  and  briars.  Rough  head  stones  had  been 
carved  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Bryan,  and  placed  at  the  heads  of  the 
graves.  These  were  thrown  back  on  the  ground,  and  are  still 
lying  there.  Recently,  pieces  of  these  stones  have  been  chipped 
off  and  sent  to  Kentucky  as  mementoes. 

A  beautiful  monument  was  erected  over  the  graves  of  Boone 
and  his  wife  in  the  Frankfort  cemetery,  a  few  years  after  the  re- 
interment of  the  bodies,  on  the  four  squares  of  which  were  carved 
scenes  representing  his  conflicts  with  the  Indians.  The  site  se- 
lected is  a  fit  resting  place  for  the  noble  hero  of  the  <<  dark  and 
bloody  ground." 
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LIFE  OF  Davy  Crockett. 


CHAPTER     I. 


A    UNIQUE  CHARACTER   IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

1  were  asked  to  name  the  most  singu- 
lar, and  in  many  respects  the  most 
remarkable,  man  in  the  history  of 
pioneer  settlement  in  the  great  west  I 
should,  without  a  moment's  considera- 
tion of  others,  say  :  **  Davy  Crockett." 
He  possessed  a  rare  combination  of 
astonishing  traits  of  character  that 
marked  him  for  a  prominent  place 
among  western  men,  and  that  he  at- 
tained to  considerable  prominence  in 
American  politics  was,  like  the  oper- 
ation of  the  law  of  gravity,  because  his 
specific  weight,  so  to  speak,  brought 
him  naturally  to  that  position.  Few 
men  could  tell  a  story  better,  and  none 
had  a  more  abundant  supply  of  mother- 
wit  at  his  fingers'  ends,  than  Davy 
Crockett.  He  could  play  the  fiddle 
toOjdance  a  jig,  and  shoot  with  the  best 
These  were  accomplishments  that  went 
very  far  in  recommending  him  to  public  favor,  but  they  were 
the  least  of  his  powers  of  attraction.  He  possessed  those  bolder 
traits  and  faculties  of  pride  and  ambition,  a  heart  that  was  abso- 
lutely fearless  as  it  was  honest,  open,  generous  and  sympathetic. 
Bravery  and  generosity  had  a  perpetual  home  in  his  bosom,  and 
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he  may  be  eaid  to  have  carried  his  character  on  his  sleeve,  so 

easy  was  it  to  read  and  understand,  Davy  Crockett  lived  in  a 
day  when  an  honest  declaration  of  policy  and  intention  conn  ted 
for  something,  when  even  politics  was  leavened  with  principle, 
and  a  promise  was  worth  its  face  value. 

Ho  catne  upon  the  stage  of  action  as  a  hewer  and  fashioner  of 
*the  Wilderness  into  homes  for  civilization  just  as  Boone  was  re- 
tiring, a  prototype  of  the  Kentucky  hunter,  improved  by  the 
advantages  of  example  ♦  and  the  opportunities  of  the  age. 

Accomplishing  results  similar  to  those  wrought  out  by  Boone, 
yet  Crockett  was  as  unlike  the  great  Kentucky  hunter  as  torrents 
are  unlike  the  perennial  brook.  Instead  of  that  quiet  modesty 
which  was  characteristic  of  Boone  in  his  intercourse  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  which  was  the  cause  of  much  that  was  interesting  in  his 
life  being  lost  to  history,  Crockett  was  full  of  self-complacency 
and  pushed  himself  forward,  though  never  in  a  vainglorious  or  of- 
fensive manner.  But  he  knevv  how  to  measure  his  own  merit,  and 
has  done  the  public  a  service,  while  gratifying  an  excusable  pride, 
by  leaving  us  an  autobiography  that  has  carried  delight  into 
thousands  of  homes.  From  this  book,  abounding  with  so  much 
original  humor  and  thrilling  adventure,  I  have  taken  most  of  the 
facts  concerning  his  career,  though  other  sources  of  information 
have  not  been  neglected,  which  have  yielded  some  very  interest- 
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According  to  his  own  statement,  Davy  Crockett  was  born  on 
the  17th  of  August,  178ij,  in  a  small  cabin  located  in  the 
wilderness  of  East  Tennessee,  then  a  part  of  Virginia,  at  the 
mouth  of  Lime  creek,  where  it  debouches  into  the  Nolachucky 
river  and  in  what  is  now  Washington  County.  IJis  father,  John 
Crockett,  was  an  Irishman,  but  his  mother,  nee  Rebecca  Hawk- 
ins, was  a  native  of  JIaryland.  Davy  knew  very  little  about  the 
history  of  his  parents,  as  genealogical  information  was  not  re- 
garded as  having  much  value  in  that  day  among  pioneers  ]  the 
most  that  he  learned  concerning  them  was  that  his  father  fought 
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at  King's  Moantam,  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  that  his  grand- 
parents were  killed  by  the  Indians  on  the  very  ground  where 
Rogersville,  in  Hawkins  County,  Tennessee,  now  stands.  At  the 
time  of  the  murder  of  his  grandparents  his  uncle  James,  a  deaf 
mute,  was  captured  by  the  Indians  with  whom  he  remained 
nearly  eighteen  years  and  until  recovered,  by  ransoming,  by  his 
elder  brother,  William. 

The  family  of  John  Crockett  comprised  nine  children,  six  sons 
and  three  daughters,  and  as  he  was  a  very  poor  man  there  was 
little  opportunity  for  the  numerous,  progeny  beyond  hard  work 
and  abundant  privations.  After  trying  to  improve  a  really  mis- 
erable existence  on  the  Nolachucky  for  some  years  without  avail, 
the  elder  Crockett  moved  to  Cove  creek  where,  in  connection 
with  a  man  named  Gulbreath,  he  erected  a  water-mill,  but  without 
mending  his  fortune,  for  a  freshet  swept  away  every  vestige  of 
the  building  and  came  near  drowning  the  family  also,  as  all  were 
compelled  to  wade  through  the  rushing  waters  to  dry  ground.  His 
next  removal  was  to  what  is  now  Jefferson  County,  Tennessee, 
where  he  opened  a  tavern  on  the  road  from  Abbingdon  to  Knox- 
ville. 

YOUNG  Crockett's  graduation. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  years  young  Davy  was  hired  by  his  father 
to  a  German  cattle  dealer  named  Siler,  who  treated  him  with 
some  kindness,  and  with  whom  he  remained  for  six  weeks,  when 
he  ran  away  and  joined  a  teamster  who  was  en  route  to  Knox- 
ville.  After  a  week  of  hardships  he  abandoned  the  second  serv- 
ice in  which  he  had  engaged  and  returned  home,  where  he 
remained  until  the  succeeding  fall.  There  being  no  special  work 
for  him  to  do  his  father  sent  him  to  a  country  school  kept  by  a 
typical  backwoods  schoolmaster,  who  knew  better  how  to  wield 
the  birch  than  to  impart  instruction.  On  the  fourth  day  of  his 
attendance,  when  he  had  just  begun  to  learn  his  letters,  Davy 
had  a  misunderstanding  with  one  of  his  fellow-pupils,  whom  he 
waylaid  and  severely  flogged.  Fearful  of  the  punishment  that 
awaited  him  for  this  arbitrary  assumption  of  the  privilege  which 
the  schoolmaster  jealously  reserved  to  himself  i  Davy  kept  clear 
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of  the  teacher  for  a  week  and  until  his  truancy  was  reported  to 
his  father.  The  old  man  was  given  to  the  habit  of  taking  a 
drink  and  then  of  swallowing  several  more  to  keep  the  first  one 
company,  which  generally  served  to  excite  a  temper  that  was  at 
no  time  very  amiable.  Gathering  three  heavy  switches,  as  a 
preparatory  measure,  the  elder  Crockett  called  Davy  to  him 
with  ill-disguised  purpose  in  his  expression  and  a  manifest  avowal 
in  his  brawny  right  hand.  But  Davy  was  so  averse  to  submitting 
himself  to  the  discipline  that  was  threatened,  that  he  turned  his 
back  upon  the  irate  old  man  and  broke  for  liberty.  A  lively 
chase  ensued,  in  which  Davy  maintained  a  good  lead  until  his 
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father  was  blowed  and  distanced.  The  die  was  now  cast,  and 
young  as  he  was,  Davy  thought  only  of  a  final  dissolution  of 
partnership  with  the  family. 

Being  a  likely  boy,  with  plenty  of  pluck  and  resolution,  on  the 
same  day  he  found  employment  with  a  drover  named  Cheek, 
with  whom  he  traveled  to  Front  Royal,  in  North  Carolina.  Re- 
ceiving about  seven  dollars  for  his  services  with  the  drover, 
Davy  drifted  about  in  the  east  for  some  time,  working  at  odd 
jobs,  until  at  last  he  found  himself  in  Baltimore.  Here  he  en- 
gaged to  make  a  voyage  to  London  on  a  sailing  vessel,  but  was 
prevented  by  a  wagoner,  who  had  his  clothes,  and  who  wanted 
him  to  drive  a  load  of  flour  to  Winchester.  The  result  of  this 
restraint  over  Davy  was,  that  he  gave  the  wagoner  the  slip  and 
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started  west  on  foot,  but  soon  meeting  with  another  teamster, 
named  Myers,  he  put  himself  upon  such  good  terms  with  the 
stranger  that  he  secured  a  ride  as  far  as  Montgomery  Court 
House  in  Virginia.  Here  he  set  in  to  work  for  a  farmer  at  five 
dollars  per  month,  but  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  quit,  and 
bound  himself  as  an  apprentice  to  a  hatter  named  Griffith,  with 
whom  he  continued  for  eighteen  months,  when  the  hatter  became 
so  involved  in  debt  that  he  broke  up  and  left  the  country,  leaving 
Davy  without  so  much  as  a  shilling  or  a  good  suit  of  clothes. 

Discouraged  and  desperately  homesick,  the  poor  boy  resolved 
to  seek  his  parents  from  whom  he  had  not  heard  a  word  since  his 
sudden  departure  more  than  two  years  before.  To  procure  the 
means  for  traveling  through  the  country  he  worked  at  odd  em- 
ployments, sometimes  sawing  wood  for  his  supper,  and  again 
doing  the  evening  chores  of  a  farm  house  for  lodging.  Occa- 
sionally riding  a  short  way  on  some  passing  wagon,  but  more 
often  trudging  along  on  foot,  after  several  weeks  of  toilsome  but 
patient  travel  he  at  length  reached  home  so  changed  in  appear- 
ance that  none  of  the  family  recognized  him.  At  this  time 
Davy  was  nearly  fifteen  years  of  age,  and,  as  he  says,  was  so  ig- 
norant that  he  did  not  know  a  single  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

DAYT  EARNS   HIS  FREEDOM  BUT  MEETS  WFTH  DISAPPOINTMENT   IN 
HIS  LOVE-aiAKlNG. 

After  remaining  at  home  a  few  weeks  Davy  accepted  a  propo- 
sition made  to  him  by  his  father,  whereby  the  latter  agreed  that  if 
Davy  would  engage  to  work  out  a  debt  of  thirty-six  dollars, 
wiuch  Mr.  Crockett  owed  to  a  man  named  Wilson,  a  neighbpr,  he 
would  set  him  free,  which  offer  was  immediately  accepted,  and 
Davy  entered  upon  a  service  of  six  months  to  discharge  the  d^bt. 
Having  won  his  freedom,  the  industrious  youth,  of  his  own 
voUiion,  worked  six  months  for  another  of  his  father's  credj^rs, 
named  Kenedy,  to  whom  Mr.  i'rockett  owed  forty  dollajai^  in 
which  service  he  discharged  his  duties  so  well  that  he  was  fern- 
ployed  for  another  term  of  six  months  by  the  same  gentleman. 

During  this  latter  engagement  Davy  fell  violently  in  love  with 
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a  lass  of  the  neighborhood,  to  whom  he  paid  assiduous  court,  and 
made  such  excellent  progress  in  his  suit  that,  at  his  request,  she 
promised  to  marry  him.  The  wedding  day  was  fixed,  but  almost 
at  the  last  moment  the  fickle  girl  changed  her  mind  so  radically 
that  she  niarried  another  fellow  who  had  long  been  her  suitor,  and 
was  not  even  so  courteous  as  to  invite  Davy  to  the  wedding. 

After  hugging  this  disappointment  to  his  badly  wounded  heart 
for  several  weeks,  Davy  concluded  that  he  must  prepare  himself 
for  future  exigencies  by  acquiring  at  least  a  limited  education. 
With  this  resolve  he  engaged  to  work  two  days  of  each  week  for 
a  Quaker  schoolmaster  as  payment  for  instruction  during  the 
other  four,  and  under  this  arrangement  he  continued  for  a  period 
of  six  months,  by  which  he  learned  to  read  in  a  primer,  to  write 
his  name,  and,  as  he  says,  *'  to  cypher  some  in  the  first  three  rules 
of  figures,"  whatever  this  may  mean.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he 
quit  school  to  devote  his  energies  to  searching  for  a  wufe.  Being  a 
natural  born  hunter,  he  was  not  long  in  finding  a  repository  for 
his  affections  in  a  niece  of  the  Quaker  schoolmaster,  and  became 
a  second  time  engaged,  but  sad  to  relate,  with  no  better  results 
than  attended  his  first  courtship,  for  he  was  again  jilted  at  the  very 
hour  he  reckoned  his  happiness  nearly  complete,  which  threw  him 
into  a  melancholy  that  he  did  not  recover  from  for  a  long  time. 

COUUTINO   UNDER   DIFFICULTIES,  BUT  MARRIED  AT  LAST. 

As  all  things  have  an  ending  so  did  that  of  Davy's  grief,  which 
terminated  quickly  by  a  fortunate  meeting  with  a  pretty  little 
Irish  girl  who,  in  addition  to  being  handsome  and  interesting, 
encouraged  his  suit  and  thus  relieved  the  sickness  of  his  heart  like 
an  instantaneous  panacea.  He  first  met  her  at  a  reaping,  where 
a  goodly  company  of  neighbors  had  assembled  who,  after  their 
labor  was  done,  fell  to  with  joyful  zest  in  a  country  dance,  in 
wl.ich  Davy  participated.  The  night  was  thus  spent  all  too 
quickly,  as  pleasure  travels  with  a  light  step,  but  Davy  had  made 
the  most  of  his  opportunity,  and  was  invited  by  the  little  Irish 
r'irl  to  call  on  her.  The  following  Sunday  he  availed  himself  of 
this  invitation,  but  was  much  chagrined  to  find  that  the  girl  al- 
ready had  company,  and  that  too,  in  the  person  of  a  likely  ip- 
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pearing  young  man,  whose  motives  in  making  the  visit  was  only 
too  apparent.  Davy  again  felt  the  pricking  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, but  with  characteristic  pertinacity  he  remained  at  the 
house  until  the  girl  gave  him  some  attention,  and  this,  too,  of  an 
encouraging  character.  He  soon  learned,  however,  that  while 
favoring  his  suit  the  girl  was  compelled  to  forego  her  own  desires 
by  reason  of  the  determination  of  her  mother  that  she  should 
marry  the  likely  young  man.  Here  was  opposition  which  Davy  had 
not  before  encountered ,  but  which  threatened  no  less  painful  results . 

The  visits  of  Davy  to  his  inamorata  being  displeasing  to  her 
parents  he  was  forced  to  other  expedients  for  gaining  interviews 
which  were  not  always  agreeable  nor  successful,  but  at  length 
good  fortune  came  to  his  aid  in  a  singular  way,  as  the  mysterious 
dame  usually  employs  to  bring  troubled  lovers  together. 

Wolves  were  very  numerous  in  eastern  Tennessee  at  this  time 
and  farmers  suffered  greatly  from  their  depredations.  To  rid 
themselves  of  these  voracious  pests  of  the  sheep-fold,  the  farmers 
frequently  organized  wolf-hunts,  at  which  every  man  of  the 
neighborhood  capable  of  bearing  a  rifle  met  at  an  appointed  ren- 
dezvous and  there  made  plans  for  the  hunt.  Pursuant  to  these 
plans  the  hunters  were  sent  out  in  appointed  directions  a  consid- 
erable distance  and  then  hunted  towards  a  common  center  until  on 
the  incoming,  a  circle  was  formed  in  which  large  numbers  of  wolves 
were  invariably  driven  together  when  the  slaughter  would  begin. 

Davy  attended  one  of  these  famous  hunts,  which  was  arranged 
to  take  place  in  a  section  of  country  very  thinly  settled,  and 
which  was  totally  unknown  to  him.  It  happened,  therefore,  that 
being  sent  out  some  distance  from  any  others  of  the  party  he 
found  himself  bewildereu  when  hunting  back,  and  as  it  suddenly 
grew  quite  dark,  by  reason  of  the  passage  of  a  dense,  black  cloud 
portending  a  storm,  he  became  lost.  For  a  considerable  time  he 
rode  about  the  country  in  a  vain  search  for  some  habitation  until 
he  saw  ahead  of  him  the  figure  of  a  female  who  appeared  as  dis- 
tracted as  himself.  What  was  his  amazement  upon  coming 
within  hailing  distance,  to  find  that  it  was  the  pretty  little  Irish 
girl  who,  being  out  in  quest  of  her  father's  horses  that  had 
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for  frank  speech  regarding  the  subject  of  matrimony,  which  they 
had  not  before  had.  So  well  did  they  embrace  it,  too,  that  be- 
fore nightfall  they  came  upon  a  house  in  the  wood  where  a  hos- 
pitable family  lived  that  gave  them  accommod  itions,  but  instead 
of  retiring  at  a  proper  hour  Davy  and  his  girl  sat  up  all  night 
love-making  and  planning  for  going  to  housekeeping  within  the 
next  few  days,  and,  if  necessary  how  they  might  make  an  elope- 
ment successful. 

The  result  of  the  wolf  hunt  was,  that  on  the  following  Thurs- 
day, despite  the  protests  of  the  mother,  whose  opposition  was 
almost  venomous  with  passionate  resistance,  Davy  secured  his 
girl  and  together  they  went  off  in  triumph  and  were  married  by 
a  justice  of  the  peace.  At  the  last  moment,  however,  the  old 
lady  relented  and  gave  the  happy  twain  her  blessing,  which  was 
about  all  that  she  was  able  to  bestow. 

Davy  having  at  length,  by  the  expenditure  of  much  effort  and 
the  experience  of  no  little  suffering,  become  a  married  man,  he 
set  in  to  earn  a  home.  He  enraored  to  work  for  a  neiojhbor  six 
months  for  a  very  poor  and  aged  horse,  while  his  wife  sat  hard  by 
the  spinning  wheel  and  made  it  profitable.  Thus  working 
together,  before  the  first  year  of  their  married  life  had  passed, 
they  owned  a  horse,  some  few  household  effects,  a  cabin  in  a  one- 
acre  clearing  and  —  one  baby.  To  this  was  added,  also,  two 
cows  and  a  calf  as  a  marriage  portion,  so  that  there  were  families 
in  Tennessee,  and  in  tr'impet  call,  too,  not  so  well  off  in  worldly 
goods  as  was  Davy's,  which  excited  a  pride  he  had  never  felt 
before.  He  continued  farming  during  the  years  1809-10,  when, 
having  heard  much  concerning  the  fertility  of  the  Duck  and  Elk 
river  country,  which  was  then  just  beginning  to  be  settled,  he 
determined  to  remove  thither.  His  possessions  were  not  so  large 
or  the  distance  so  great  but  that  this  removal  was  made  with 
little  difficulty  and  he  settled  on  Beans  creek,  in  Franklin 
county,  near  Winchester.*  Here  his  life  took  on  the  glamor  of 
that  excitement  for  which  his  nature  loncjed,  and  brouffht  out 
points  of  character  that  might  have  remained  passive  but  for  the 
stirring  events  that  called  them  into  action. 
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CHAPTER   n. 

THE   GEEEK  WAB. 

MONG  the  farmer  folk  with  whom  he 
had  been  raised,  Davy  Crockett  waa 
only  a  phuD,  plodding »  ueambitious 
mao,  with  little  even  of  the  humor  that 
afterwards  made  him  so  famous,  and  no 
revealed  traita  that  set  him  above  the 
humblest  of  his  neighbors.  That  cir- 
cumstances,  quite  as  much  as  condition, 
develop  genius ,  finds  remarkable  illus- 
tration in  the  life  of  this  great  pioneer, 
and  it  was  to  coutrast  the  character  of 
Davy  the  farmer  boy,  with  that  of  Davy  the  renowned  hunter, 
congressman  and  heroic  defender,  that  I  have  given  bo  much, 
which  appears  unimportant,  of  kis  early  life.  Henceforth  we  arc 
to  see  him  in  more  exciting  positions,  and  behold  the  unfolding 
of  a  character  that  originally  promised  so  little,  but  which  de- 
veloped so  much,  and  gave  his  name  to  history. 

The  Creek  war  began  with  the  soul  harrowing  massacre  at 
Fort  Mimms,  August  30,  1813,  and  as  Crockett  participated  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  sanguinary  struggle  that  followed,  the  circum- 
stances precipitating  it,  should  be  given  here. 

Fort  Mimms  was  built  of  logs,  in  the  frontier  style,  in  the 
center  of  a  fallow  field,  near  the  junction  of  the  Tom  Bigby  and 
Alabama  rivers.  It  had  no  special  garrison,  but  afforded  pro- 
tection to  nearly  a  dozen  families,  and  consequently  as  many 
men.  No  Indians  had  shown  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fort  for  a  long  time,  nor  had  there  been  any  depredations  com- 
mitted by  them  in  East  Tennessee  or  Northern  Alabama  for  so 
many  years  that  an  Indian  outbreak  was  not  thought  of*  But  in 
this  hour  of  peace  and  fancied  security  danger  was  hovering 
about  the   little   fort  with    bloody  eye  and  merciless  hands* 
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Towards  evening  on  the  fateful  day  a  little  negro  boy  belonging 
to  a  family  residing  within  the  stockades  waa  sent  out  to  drive  in 
the  eows.  Going  8ome  distance  into  the  woods,  where  the 
animald  were  accuatomed  to  range,  he  was  startled  from  a  dreamy 
revery  by  the  appearance  of  three  Indians^  who  dodged  behind 
trees  to  hide  themselves  from  view.  But  the  little  negi'o  had 
seen  enough,  and  broke  through  the  woods  at  his  best  pace,  and 
not  being  pursued  he  gained  the  fort  without  other  injury  than  a 
severe  fright.     He  quickly  related  to  those  within  what  he  had 

'Seen,  but 
they  re- 
ceived h  i » 
declarations 
with  such 
incredulity 
that  ho  was 

Ifient  again 
for  the  cows 
under  a 
penalty  of  a 
flogging  if 
he  did  not 
bring  them 
in  speedily* 
A  second  time^  but  now  with  great  alarm,  the  boy  left  the  fort 

!  and  warily  felt  his  way  until  he  again  reached  the  woods,  when 
before  his  startled  gaze  burst  the  forms  of  a  hundred  or  more 
Indians,  who  were  evidently  approaching  the  fort  stealthily  with 
the  view  of  making  an  attack.  Aa  before,  the  little  negro  ran 
with  all  possible  fleetnesa  back  to  the  stockade,  crying  out  as  he 
entered:  **  Indians  I  Indians!  the  woods  arc  full  of  them  I  *' 
Instead  of  making  an  investigation,  the  master  seized  the  terror- 
trickcn  boy  and  began  punishing  him',  when  another  cry  arrested 
attention,  but  this  time  it  was  a  woman's  screams,  who  had 
discovered  the  enemy  only  when  it  waa  too  late  to  provide  a 
defense. 
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THE   MA£BACK£» 

The  Indians  managed  to  crawl  up  in  a  body  under  the  very 
port-holes  of  the  fort  before  their  presence  was  detected,  and 
but  for  an  accidental  closing  of  the  gate  they  would  have  gained 
access  to  the  inclosure.  As  it  was  they  rushed  up  with  rails  and 
pushed  the  ends  into  every  port-hole  on  one  side  except  those  in 
the  bastion,  which  was  so  high  as  to  be  out  of  their  reach*  Hav- 
ing thus  protected  themselves  from  possible  attack  on  one  side, 
the  Indians  fell  to  with  their  tomahawks  and  cut  do\ra  several 
piles  composing  the  stockade.  The  men  rushed  between  two 
bastions  where  the  principal  arras  were  stored,  and  opened  fire 
upon  the  Indians  with  telling  effect,  but  while  chopping  iit  the 
stockade  though  many  fell,  others  stood  ready  to  take  the  place 
of  the  fallen  until  a  breach  was  effected  that  admitted  the  entire 
assailing  body,  A  frightful  scene  now  followed.  The  Indians, 
fully  one  hundred  in  number,  rushed  first  upon  the  women  and 
children,  who  had  not  gained  protection  in  the  bastions,  and  with 
knives  and  tomahawks  glutted  their  savage  ambitions,  sparing 
neither  sex  nor  age  until  the  ground  was  bloody  with  lifeless 
bodies.  When  the  defenseless  ones  were  thus  butchered,  the 
Indians  turned  their  attention  to  those  in  the  bastions.  Stacks 
of  straw,  gathered  from  the  cow-sheds,  were  piled  up  under  the 
well  seasoned  woodwork  and  then  set  on  fire,  while  the  Indians 
stood  about  with  rifles  and  tomahawks  ready  to  slay  any  that 
sought  escape.  The  men  within  their  fatal  prisons  fought  with 
desperation,  firing  whenever  opportunity  offered,  but  seldom  with 
any  effect,  as  the  bastions  had  no  openings  looking  out  upon  the 
inclosure,  except  a  door,  which  was  so  well  guarded  that  when- 
ever an  effort  was  made  to  shoot  from  it,  an  Indian  was  certain 
to  kill  the  person  who  made  the  attempt-  The  fire  was  not  long 
in  doing  its  deadly  work.  Those  who  intrusted  themselves  to 
the  chance  of  escape  by  boldly  breaking  for  liberty  were  quickly 
dispatched,  and  three  were  burned  to  death  with  the  consumed 
bastions. 

Of  the  thirty-seven  persons  within  the  fort  when  the  attack 
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was  made  only  one  escaped,  and  this  was  a  boy  sixteen  years  old, 
who  contrived  to  climb  to  the  top  of  a  bastion  and  jump  off  on 
the  outside  without  being  observed,  and  to  gain  a  distance  of 
quite  three  hundred  yards  before  he  was  discovered.  When  the 
Indians  at  length  descried  him  two  of  them  went  in  pursuit,  but 
the  boy  made  directly  for  a  large  hollow  tree  that  had  fallen 
across  a  small  brook,  one  end  of  which  projected  under  a  steep, 
shelving  bauk.  Having*  so  much  the  start  of  his  pursuers,  the 
boy  leaped  over  the  bank  and  ran  along  in  the  water,  to  hide  his 
tracks,  some  little  distance,  until  he  came  to  the  fallen  tree,  the 
hollow  of  which  was  large  enough  to  admit  his  body,  though  the 
entrance,  which  was  at  the  butt,  was  not  easily  discovered.  Here 
he  took  refuge,  and  remained  for  twelve  hours  without  detection, 
though  he  heard  the  Indians  cross  the  brook  upon  the  very  tree' 
that  concealed  him.  Almost  paralyzed  by  his  cramped  position 
so  long  maintained,  it  was  only  by  the  greatest  exertion  that  he 
was  able  to  crawl  out.  When,  at  length,  he  gained  his  liberty 
he  looked  towards  the  fort  and  saw  that  it  had  given  place  to 
saiouidering  ruins,  which  told  to  him  what  had  been  the  ending 
of  the  attack  he  had  not  remained  to  see  concluded.  He  wan- 
dered about  for  a  time,  fearing  to  seek  any  neighbor's  house  lest 
he  might  come  upon  the  Indians,  who,  he  supposed,  would  lay 
waste  every  field  and  burn  every  cabin  in  the  settlement.  On 
the  second  day  after  his  escape,  however,  he  met  a  man  who  was 
then  on  his  way  to  the  fort,  not  having  heard  of  the  massacre. 
To  this  man  the  boy  told  his  story  and  very  soon  thereafter  the 
news  was  spread  over  all  Eastern  Tennessee  and  Northern  Ala- 
bama. 

CROCKETT  ENLISTS  AS  A  VOLUNTEER. 

Within  less  than  a  week  after  the  slaughter  and  burning  of 
Fort  Mimms,  it  was  ascertained  definitely  that  the  savage  depre- 
dators had  been  Creek  Indians,  and  a  meeting  of  militia  was 
called  which  was  promptly  responded  to  by  nearly  every  man 
living  within  a  hundred  miles  of  where  the  butchery  had  taken 
place.  Crockett  was  among  the  first  to  volunteer  for  a  war  against 
the  Indians,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  at  the  place  of  rendez- 
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vouB,  notwithatanding  the  pleadiogfl  of  his  wife,  wto  osed  all  her 
influence  in  a  vain  effort  to  persuade  him  to  remain  at  home  and 
defend  it  against  possible,  and  even  probable,  attack.  Nor  is 
fiuch  an  argument  easy  to  overcome,  for  Crockett,  like  other  set- 
tlers of  his  neighborhood,  lived  in  a  small  cabin  that  might  any 
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time  be  set  upon  by  prowling  bands  of  Indians,  in  which  event 
his  wife  and  children  would  certainly  fall  victims,  having  no  one 
to  defend  them.  It  was,  therefore,  with  many  mii^givings  that 
Crockett  took  leave  of  his  family,  which  he  was  able  only  to  do 
by  a  heroic  consideration  of  his  duty  and  a  reflection  upon  the 
necessity  of  every  man  giving  his  services  in  such  an  hour  of 
peril,  by  which  action  alone  could  means  for  a  general  defense 
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be  provided.  It  was  the  application  of  that  principle  which 
promises  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

Winchester  was  the  appointed  place  of  muster,  which  was  quite 
ten  miles  from  Crockett's  cabin,  but  it  was  scarcely  more  than 
daylight  when  he  reached  the  rendezvous,  having  started  shortly 
after  three  o'clock  a.  m.  with  a  resolve  to  be  among  the  first  to 
volunteer.  He  found  only  two  men  ahead  of  him,  but  by  nine 
o'clock  a  considerable  number  had  arrived,  and  at  high  noon  a 
Mr.  Jones,  who  afterwards  represented  the  district  in  Congress, 
addressed  the  assemblage  on  the  purposes  for  which  they  had 
gathered,  and  then  requested  those  who  desired  to  enlist  for  a 
sixty  days'  service  to  subscribe  their  names.  A  company  of 
ninety  men  was  thus  speedily  raised,  of  which  Jones  was  elected 
captain. 

The  men  were  then  instructed  to  repair  to  their  several  homes 
and  make  preparations  for  joining  their  company  again  on  the 
following  Monday,  which  day  was  appointed  for  entering  upon 
active  service.  This  interval  Crockett  employed  in  laying  in 
provisions  for  his  family  and  arranging  for  their  comfort  during 
his  contemplated  absence,  as  well  as  providing  himself  with  a 
few  articles  that  might  be  serviceable  in  camp  and  on  the  march. 

CROCKETT    IN   PERIL. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  reassembling  every  man  was 
prompt  at  roll-call,  and  the  company  at  once  took  up  their  march 
for  Beaty's  spring,  which  was  reached  in  due  season.  Here  they 
remained  for  two  days  awaiting  the  arrival  of  other  volunteers, 
twelve  hundred  of  whom  soon  collected  and  were  formed  into 
two  regiments.  While  encamped  here  awaiting  orders  from 
General  Jackson,  who  was  at  Nashville,  a  Major  Gibson  ap- 
proached Captain  Jones  with  a  request  for  a  detail  of  two  men  to 
accompany  him  across  the  Tennessee  river  and  act  as  scouts,  and 
also  as  spies,  to  discover  the  position  and  intentions  of  the  Creek 
Indians.  As  the  Major  wanted  men  expert  in  woodscraf  t  and  with 
the  rifle,  Captain  Jones  pointed  out  Crockett  as  the  man  pre- 
eminently qualified  for  such  service.  Major  Gibson  made  some 
objections  to  his  youthful  appearance,   but    finally    accepted 
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Crockett  and  also  left  it  to  him  to  select  his  companion,  and  an- 
other yoimg  man,  named  George  Kussell^  was  accordingly  chosea- 
On  the  following  morning  the  company  of  spies,  twelve  in 
nnmber,  started  out  on  their  perilous  mission  headed  by  Major 
Gibson.  They  crossed  the  Tennessee  at  Dittos  landing,  and  made 
a  march  of  nearly  fifty  miles  before  going  into  camp,  and  which 
broucrht  them  into  the  enemy's  country.  This  short  journey  of 
a  single  day's  ride  served  to  inspire  the  company  with  such  con- 
fidence in  the  judgment,  bravery  and  woodseraft  of  Crockett  that 
Major  Gibson  divided  his  small  force  into  two  parties,  one  of 
which  he  gave  in  charge  of  Crockett,  and  retained  command  of 
the  other  himself.  The  two  parties  now  separated  in  order  to 
make  a  circuit  of  a  dangerous  piece  of  ground,,  w^ith  an  under- 
standing that  they  should  meet  again  at  night  at  an  appointed 
place.  Accordingly,  Crockett  set  out  with  four  men  and  passed 
through  the  section  he  was  ordered  to  examine,  but  found  no 
traces  of  any  Indians.  Ho  reached  the  place  chosen  for  meeting 
Major  Gibson  shortly  after  nightfall  and  went  into  camp,  but  the 
Major  did  not  arrive,  nor  was  any  word  received  from  him  next 
morninoj*  Concludinpr  that  some  disaster  had  overtaken  the  other 
party  Crockett  set  out  for  a  Cherokee  town  twenty  miles  distant 
and  from  thence  to  a  place  where  he  learned  ten  Creek  Indians 
had  made  their  camp.  On  the  w^ay  be  met  two  negroes,  who 
were  riding  at  great  speed,  evidently  alarmed  at  some  imminent 
danger,  Crockett  stopped  them,  and  asking  the  cause  of  their 
haste,  was  informed  that  nearly  two  thousand  Creeks  were  then 
crossing  the  Coosa  river  at  the  Ten  Islands  to  attack  Gen. 
Jackson,  No  time  was  to  be  wasted  now,  and  it  became  a  ques- 
tion whether  Crockett  would  be  able  to  pass  the  flank  of  this 
largo  army  and  get  back  to  the  camp  at  Betity's  spring  to  apprise 
the  troops  there  of  theu*  danger.  His  men  w^ere  panic  stricken 
at  this  news,  as  well  they  might  be,  for  they  were  fully  sixty-five 
miles  from  the  general  camp,  with  the  intervening  woods  fairly 
filled  with  Indians.  Besides  this,  no  news  had  been  received 
from  Major  Gibson,  and  they  naturally  supposed  he  had  been 
met  and  his  party  miissacred,  as  they  themselves  must  soon  be« 
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Crockett  showed  no  signs  of  fear,  however,  and  encouraging  his 
men  in  every  possible  way,  he  set  out  and  traveled  all  night, 
passing  several  Indian  fires,  but  fortunately  meeting  none  of  the 
enemy.  By  desperate  riding  he  reached  camp  at  ten  o'clock  and 
immediately  reported  the  force  and  design  of  the  Indians  to 
Colonel  Coffee,  who  was  commanding.  The  Colonel,  however, 
treated  his  report  with  great  indifference  and  made  no  prepara- 
tions to  receive  the  enemy.  Two  hours  later.  Major  Gibson 
returned  with  his  party  and  made  a  report  similar  to  that  of 
Crockett's,  whereupon  the  Colonel  instantly  ordered  the  con- 
struction of  breastworks,  and  sent  an  express  with  all  possible 
expedition  to  General  Jackson,  who  was  now  at  Fayetteville, 
urging  him  to  come  to  his  relief  at  once.  The  attention  which 
Colonel  Coffee  paid  to  Major  Gibson's  report,  while  ignoring 
that  of  Crockett's,  because  one  was  made  by  an  officer  and  the 
other  by  a  private,  sorely  nettled  the  latter,  wh)  accepted  it  as 
an  affront  too  great  to  ever  be  pardoned.  However,  General 
Jackson  responded  promptly  to  the  call,  and  by  a  forced  march 
through  the  night  arrived  at  the  camp  the  next  day,  but  his  men 
were  in  a  terrible  condition,  their  feet  being  so  badly  blistered 
that  for  a  week  they  were  incapable  of  active  service. 

It  fortunately  happened  that  instead  of  pushing  forward  and 
making  a  swift  attack  on  the  volunteers'  camp  at  Beaty's  spring, 
as  had  been  their  intention,  the  Indians  stopped  for  a  day  on  the 
way  to  commit  petty  pillage,  which  gave  time  for  Jackson's  re- 
enforcements  to  arrive,  and  also  for  Coffee  to  throw  up  such 
intrenchments  as  would  have  made  even  his  original  force  of  thir- 
teen hundred  men  invincible  before  the  number  of  Indians  that 
had  set  out  to  attack  him.  Seeing  the  preparations  made  to  re- 
ceive them,  the  Indians  drew  off  and  penetrated  the  wilderness 
of  Alabama. 

CROCKETT  BECOMES  HUNTER  FOR  THE  ARMY. 

Fmding  that  the  Indians  had  retreated  Col.  Coffee  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  volunteers  and  started  in  pur- 
suit, hoping  to  fall  in  with  one  or  more  of  the  smaller  bands  which 
he  knew  the  original  force  of  two  thousand  would  bo  ul.lUed 
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into.  They  crossed  the  Tennessee  at  Muacle  Shoals  and  prepared 
to  attack  Bluck  Warrior's  town,  an  Indian  village  that  occupied 
the  site  where  Tuscaloosii  now  stands.  But  the  scouts  found  the 
place  deserted,  its  inhabitants  having  evidently  made  a  hurried 
retreat,  as  there  were  several  fires  still  burning  within  the  village 
limits,  and  a  large  field  of  ripo  corn  was  left  ungathered  while 
several  cribs  cootained  a  goodly  store.  The  corn  was  quickly 
appropriated,  the  cabins  pillaged  of  what  few  things  had  been 
left  behind,  and  then  fire  was  set  to  every  cabin  within  the 
place. 

Having  accomplished  this  much  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the 
destruction  of  Fort  Minms,  the  expedition  turned  northward 
again.  Though  grain  was  fairly  plentiful,  especially  after  the 
supply  gathered  at  Black  Warrior,  meat  was  extremely  scarce, 
the  want  of  which  induced  Crockett  to  request  permission  of  CoL 
Coffee  to  hunt  while  on  the  march.  The  application  was  readily 
granted,  under  an  implied  expectation  of  sharing  whatever  game 
might  fall  before  his  rifle,  aud  Crockett  set  out  aloue,  though 
keeping  a  sharp  eye  wide  open  for  lurking  savages  who  infested] 
the  woods.  He  had  proceeded  scarcely  a  mile  when  he  found  the 
body  of  a  deer  partly  skinned,  but  so  recently  killed  that  it  was 
not  yet  cold*  Evidently  an  Indian  had  been  the  slayer  and  that 
he  was  not  far  off,  but  Crockett  took  chances  of  discovery  and 
hastily  flinging  the  carcass  upon  his  horse,  galloped  back  to  the 
army  and  shared  the  spoils  with  his  comrades. 
cbockett's  first  battle. 

The  expedition  marched  back  to  the  Coosa  river  and  established 
a  fort  at  Ten  Islands^  from  whence  excursions  were  made,  and 
occasional  descents  upon  the  Indians  as  opportunity  offered. 
Scouting  parties  were  kept  out  constantly  and  the  appearance  of 
Indians  was  immediately  reported.  Several  Cherokees,  who  con- 
tinued friendly  to  the  whites,  were  engaged  to  act  as  spies  and 
guides  and  rendered  valuable  services*  One  of  these  spies  re- 
ported the  return  of  a  party  of  Creeks  to  a  village  about  eight 
miles  from  Ten  I-M^ands,  which  they  were  then  fortifying.  Five 
hundred  volunteers  were  dispatched    against    the  place,  com- 
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manded  by  a  Colonel  Cannon,  who  had  only  a  few  days  before 
been  promoted  from  captain  at  the  same  time  that  Colonel  Coflfee 
was  advanced  to  tLo  position  of  general* 

Upon  Bearing  the  village  the  force  was  divided  so  as  to  pass 
simuhaneously  on  both  sides  of  the  town  and  thus  make  its  in- 
vestiture complete.  Having  surrounded  the  place  the  lines  were 
gradually  contracted  while  a  company  of  rangers  under  Captain 
Hammond  was  thrown  out  in  front  to  bring  on  the  attack.  As  he 
swung  his  men  into  full  view  the  Indians  rushed  out  and  delivered 
their  fire  with  some  effect,  but  immediately  seeing  the  circle  that 
had  been  formed  around  them  they  ran  as  quickly  back  to  the 
cover  of  theii-  cabins.  The  lines  continued  to  close  up  without  a 
shot  being  fired,  which  so  alarmed  the  ludians  that  many  of  them, 
and  especiitlly  the  squaws >  cried  out  for  quarter  and  desii'ed  to 
surrender  themselves.  In  fact,  Crockett  states  that  he  saw  as 
maoy  as  seven  Indian  women  clingmg  to  the  hunting-i^hirt  of  a 
single  volunteer  at  one  time.  Those  that  thus  freely  gave  them- 
selves up  were  given  protection  and  sent  back  to  the  rear  under 
close  guard;  but  Crockett  noticed  a  party  of  forty-six  warriors 
taking  refuge  in  a  strong  and  large  log  house  admirably  con- 
structed for  defense,  and  so  reported  to  his  commanding  officer 
and  an  attack  was  ordered  to  be  made  upon  the  building.  As  they 
came  within  range  of  the  cabin  a  voUey  greeted  them  but  with- 
out casualty,  at  the  same  time  a  squaw  ran  to  I  he  threshold  of  the 
closed  door  where,  with  much  deliberation  she  sat  down,  and  by 
the  aid  of  her  feet  drew  a  stroDjSj  bow  and  sent  an  arrow  whizzing: 
into  the  ranks  of  the  volunteers.  It  struck  a  lieutenant  named 
Moore  with  such  force  as  to  pierce  entirely  through  his  body,  kill- 
ing him  alm<ist  instantly.  The  act  was  such  a  braveone  that  for 
a  moment  the  entire  attacking  force  of  whites  was  rendered  inac- 
tive by  their  surprise,  but  soon  rallying,  the  daring  squaw  fell 
dead  with  twenty-three  bullet  wounds  in  her  body.  She  had 
courted  and  received  audi  death  marks  as  only  heroes  may 
wear. 

So  bitter  was  the  revenge  felt  for  Moore's  death  that  a  terrible 
fate  was  prej)ared  for  those   within  the  cabin.     Gradual   ap- 
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'^preaches  were  made  behind  portable  barriers  until  the  house  was 
reached  when  the  door  was  barred  against  possibility  of  escape 
and  the  buildingr  then  fired.  The*screams  of  those  within  were 
frightful  to  hear,  and  well  might  soften  a  hard  heart,  but  the 
volunteers  were  steeled  against  mercy  by  remembrance  of  atro- 
cious acts  so  frequently  committed  by  the  Indians,  and  the  entire 
forty-six  were  suffered  to  burn  to  death.  While  the  building 
was  burning  many  squaws  and  their  children  were  shot  down. 
Of  this  holocaust  and  massacre  Crockett  himself  wrote  as  follows  : 
**  We  now  shot  them  down  like  dogs;  and  then  set  the  house  on 
fire  and  burned  it  up  with  the  forty-six  warriors  in  it.  I  recol- 
lect seeing  a  boy  who  was  shot  down  near  the  house.  His  arm 
and  thigh  was  broken,  and  he  was  so  near  the  burning  house  that 
the  grease  was  stewing  out  of  him.  In  this  situation  he  was  still 
trying  to  crawl  along;  but  not  a  murmur  escaped  him,  though 
he  was  only  about  twelve  years  old.  So  sullen  is  the  Indian, 
when  his  dander  is  up,  that  he  had  sooner  die  than  make  a  noise, 
or  ask  for  quarters. 

"  The  number  that  we  took  prisoners,  being  added  to  the  num- 
ber we  killed,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-six;  though 
I  don't  remember  the  exact  number  of  either.  We  had  five  of 
our  men  killed.  We  then  returned  to  our  camp,  at  which  our 
fort  was  erected,  and  known  by  the  name  of  FortStrother." 

This  first  en<ja5:ement  in  which  Crockett  ever  enoraored,  was 
called  the  battle  of  Tallushatchie,  and  was  fought  some  time  in 
November  following  his  enlistment. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  TALLADEGA. 

The  enlistment  of  volunteers  for  the  Creek  war  was  for  sixty- 
days,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  there  were  no  signs  apparent  of 
an  early  termination  of  hostilities  and  another  cull  for  volunteers 
was  therefore  made,  while  nearly  all  of  those  who  first  entered 
the  service  promptly  re-enlisted.  The  battle  of  Tallushatchie, 
though  fought  more  than  two  months  after  the  muster  at  Win- 
chester, was  really  the  beginning  of  serious  fighting;  for  while 
the  massacre  at  Fort  Mimms  had  thoroughly  aroused  the  whites 
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to  vengeance,  the  Creeks  had  evaded  measEring  their  strength 

with  the  settlers  until  goaded  into  action  by  the  slaughter  as  just 
described.     They  now  thirsted  for  a  bloody  retaliation  and  soonl 
precipitated  the  famous  battle  of  Talladega,  as  we  shall  see* 

After  their  signal  victory,  the  volnnteers  returned  to  Fcrt 
Strotber  where  they  remained  inactive,  and  in  a  fau*ly  starving 
condition,  for  several  days.  So  great,  indeed,  was  their  ex- 
tremity that  the  men  were  forced  to  exist  for  a  while  on  beef- 
hides  which  had  been  taken  some  time  before  from  cattle  elangh- 
tered  for  their  subsistence.  While  in  this  dej^perate  situation, 
and  with  little  expectation  for  an  early  relief  from  pressing  hun- 
ger, a  friendly  Indian  approached  the  guard  one  night  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  the  commandant.  He  was  conducted  to 
General  Jackson's  tent  where  he  remained  above  an  hour,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  came  out  and  disappeared.  Following  his 
departure  orders  were  issued  to  prepare  for  an  immediate 
march.  Within  a  short  while  the  army  of  nearly  eight 
hundred  men  was  put  in  motion  towards  Fort  Talladega  whicli| 
was  garrisoned  by  a  hundred  or  more  Cherokee  and  a  few  friendly 
Creek  Indians. 

Upon  arriving  before  the  fort  it  was  found  invested  by  a  force  of 
eleven  hundred  Creeks  who  had  been  conducting  negotiations  with 
those  within,  trying  to  induce  them  to  join  in  the  war  against  the 
whites,  and  threatening  extermination  in  case  they  refused*     Th© 
force  of  Indians  friendly  to  the  whites  had  asked  for  a  threa| 
days'  truce  in  which  to  consider  the  proposition,  which  being 
granted,  they  dispatched  a  runner  to  GeneralJackson  to  acquaint, 
him  with  their  situation,  having  no  disposition  to    accept  thm^ 
terms,  or  to  break  friendly  relations  with  the  whites.     This  was 
the  import  of  the  news  imparted  to  General  Coffee  by  the  Indian 
who  had  sought  the  interview. 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  before  sunrise  when  the  volunteers  came 
within  sight  of  Fort  Talladega,  but  their  approach  had  been  dis- 
covered by  Creek  scouts  who  hastened  back  and  gave  the  alarm. 
The  Indians  were  in  such  force,  however,  and  so  confidently  ex- 
pected aid  from  those  within  the  fort,  that  instead  of  retiri 
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they  fell  back  to  the  stockades,  and  uader  cover  of  the  loop-holea 
from  the  cabins. 

A3  the  volunteers  drew  near,  several  Cherokees  mounted  to 
the  top  of  the  fort  and  made  sig^ns  against  a  further  advance,  but 
their  movements  not  being  understood,  two  of  the  bolder  ones 
leaped  down  and  ran  from  the  advancing  party  as  if  to  retreat, 
but  made  a  circuit  out  of  sight  of  the  Creeks,  and  contrived  to 
reach  Major  Kusaell  who  was  leading  the  van,  and  apprised  him 
of  the  position  of  the  enemy. 

TERRIBLE    SLAUGHTER   Or  THE   nn>IANS. 

This  information  was  not  imparted  until  Russell  had  proceeded 
almost  abreast  of  a  party  of  Creeks  that  had  formed  an  ambush 
under  the  slope  of  a  bank  covered  with  a  dense  growth.     These 
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now  rose  up  and  delivered  a  volley  from  muskets  and  bows  that 
killed  five  of  RusselFs  men,  but  instead  of  following  the  advan- 
tage which  this  movement  gave  them,  by  charging,  the  cowardly 
Creeks  fled  to  their  companions  who  were  massed  about  the  fort. 
General  Jackson,  who  had  command  of  the  troops,  seeing  the 
position  of  the  Creeks,  and  learning  how  completely  the  Chero- 
kees had  deceived  them,  now  adopted  the  tactics  that  had  suc- 
ceeded so  well  at  Tallushatchie.    Masking  his  design  by  faJing 
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back  out  of  sight  of  the  fort,  he  divided  his  force  and  sent 
the  two  divisioai?  towards  the  right  and  left  danks,  with  orders  to 
converge  on  the  lower  Bide  of  the  fort  that  a  circle,  or  hollow 
square,  might  be  formed  about  it.  This  movement  was  accom- 
pUrihed  BO  expeditiously  that  the  Indiana  did  not  discover  Jack- 
eon's  design  until  they  found  themselves  completely  surrounded. 
The  troops  now  charged  towards  the  center  and  massed  their 
lines  so  solidly  and  quickly  that  the  first  efforts  of  the  Creeks  to 
break  through  were  defeated,  more  than  fifty  of  their  number 
falling  dead  at  the  first  fire  of  the  volunteers.  As  the  Indians 
were  repulsed  on  oue  side  they  rushed  back  towards  the  other, 
but  only  to  be  received  by  the  same  withering  fire, 

A  panic  now  seized  them,  and  they  ran  distractedly  from  one 
part  of  the  circle  to  another,  making  no  defense,  but  falling  like 
leaves  in  autumn.  This  slaughter  was  continued  until  four  hun- 
dred of  the  enemy  lay  dead  upon  the  field,  when  the  confusion 
became  so  great  that  the  Indians  massed  together  like  cattle 
stimipedirig  in  a  pen,  and  pushing  their  way  through  the  death* 
dealing  pile  by  sheer  force  of  numbers  escaped  to  the  woods. 

The  volunteers  lost  only  seventeen  men,  the  bodies  of  whona 
were  buried  in  one  grave  just  outside  the  fort. 

This  battle  was  fou^jht  December  7th,  1813. 

GEN.  JACKSOX  HAS    GOOD   REASON  FOE   SWEARING, 

After  this  fight  the  volunteers  remained  at  the  fort  for  several 
days,  when  the  weather  being  very  cold  and  provisions  so  scarce 
that  starvation  still  threatened,  it  was  proposed  that  a  disband- 
ment  be  ordered  but  with  instructions  to  reassemblt^  within  thirty 
days.  This  proposition  w^as  a  novel  one  for  soldiers  to  make, 
but  at  most  these  volunteers  were  only  irregulars,  considering 
the  fact  that  the  time  of  their  enlistment  had  expired  more  than 
two  months  before,  and  that  at  no  time  was  severe  military  dia- 
cipline  enforced. 

General  Jackson  received  the  request  for  a  temporary  disband- 
ment  with  such  disfavor  that  he  declared  the  men  should  serve 
six  months,  if  necessary,  notwithstanding  that  the  term  for  which 
they  engaged  had  expired;  and  further,  ho  denied  the  privilege 
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of  even  a  furlough  to  ODy  man  in  the  command.  This  so  angered 
the  men,  suffering  as  they  were  for  the  necessaries  of  lif e»  that 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  force  resolved  to  go  home  regardless  of 
their  General's  prohibition.  To  enforce  compliance  with  his 
orders,  against  the  threat  of  desertion,  he  stationed  a  compaiiy  of 
artillery  on  a  bridge  over  which  the  men,  if  they  deserted,  would 
be  compelled  to  pass,  with  orders  to  fire  on  them  if  they 
should  attempt  to  carry  out  their  resolve.  But  this  movement 
did  not  intimidate  them,  for  with  muskets  loaded  and  at  **  a 
ready,"  the  deserters,  numbering  about  eight  hundred,  took  up 
their  march,  resolved  to  fight  if  the  artillery  opened  on  them. 
For  a  time  it  looked  as  if  a  sanguinary  encounter  must  take 
place,  but  seeing  the  determination  of  the  deserters  the  artiller- 
ists gave  way,  being  in  fact  as  anxious  to  return  home  as  any  of 
their  comrades.  General  Jackson  was  furious  at  the  disobedience 
of  his  soldiers,  and  in  an  outburst  of  passion  declared  that  they 

were  the  d nst  volunteers  he  had  ever  seen;  that  they  would 

volunteer  to  go  and  fight  and  then  at  their  own  pleasure  would 
vdunteef*  to  go  home  again  in  spite  of  the  devil. 
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CHAPTER   m, 

EEeiTMPTION  OP  HOSTtLITnil. 


^?  AEIOUS  reasons  have  been  assigned  for 
^  the  insubordination  juat  described,  but 
whatever  may  have  been  the  true  cause  — 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Crock- 
ett's explanation  is  correct  —  the  volun- 
teers were  not  disposed  to  shirk  their 
duty  because  of  the  dangers  that  threat- 
ened. This  ia  proved  by  the  fact  that 
after  the  deserters  —  for  such  they  must 
be  called  —  had  spent  two  weeks  at  their 
several  homes,  they  voluntarily  returned 
for  re^enlistment  to  Fort  Deposit,  where 
a  reorganization  was  quickly  effected. 
Immediately  prior  to  the  second  muster 
General  Jackson  told  his  men  that  if  any  of  them  desired  to  quit 
the  service^  they  had  liberty  to  do  so,  but  those  who  wished  to 
continue  would  be  re-enlisted  for  a  terra  of  three  months  more. 
In  proof  of  the  valor  and  self-sacrificing  disposition  of  those  who 
had  returned  to  the  fort,  it  is  said  that  less  than  a  dozen  dropped 
out  of  ranks  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  shirk 
further  service, 

Crockett,  after  the  reorganization,  was  attached  to  Major  Rus- 
sell's company  of  spies,  but  was  in  the  engagement  fought  on 
January  23»  1814,  known  as  the  battle  of  Enstichopco,  where 
Jackson  sustained  his  first  and  only  defeat. 

After  this  fight  the  whites  remained  inactive  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  a  disbandment  was  ordered »  the  term  of  the  second 
enlistment  having  expired,  nor  was  their  service  longer  required, 
for  though  the  Indians  had  won  a  victory  at  Enstichopco,  it  was 
a  barren  one,  and  they  retired  to  Georgia  and  Florida. 
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Crockett  returned  home  and  began  farming,  but  he  followed 
this  peaceful  pursuit  only  a  short  while  when  the  British  threat- 
ened the  coast  towns,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  an  army  to  the 
relief  of  Pensacola,  and  to  defend  other  places  along  the  gulf 
that  were  in  jeopardy.  To  raise  the  necessary  force  a  draft  was 
ordered,  and  one  of  Crockett's  neighbors  was  drawn  for  this 
enforced  seryice.  Being  averse  to  war,  upon  the  grounds  that  it 
involved  too  much  personal  risk,  he  offered  Crockett  one  hun- 
dred dollars  to  go  as  his  substitute.  This  offer  was  brusquely 
refused  with  some  pointed  advice  on  the  duty  which  every  man 
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A    CUKEK    FEAST- 

owed  to  his  country.  But  though  Crockett  refused  to  go  as  a 
substitute,  he  promptly  enrolled  himself  as  a  volunteer  and  was 
attached  to  Major  Russell's  company  of  spies* 

A   GROUND-HOG    CA8E- 

The  company  that  Crockett  joined  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  men,  and  being  in  special  service,  did  not  start  with 
the  main  army  on  the  march  to  Pensacola,  but  made  a  detour 
around  through  Alabama,  by  way  of  old  FortMimms,  and  thence 
through  western  Georgia  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what 
the  Creeks  were  doing  in  those  Bections.     It  thua  happened  that 
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JacksoD^s  army  reached  Pensacola  and  took  possession  of  the 
towQ  two  days  before  Major  Russt41*s  company  reached  therd* 
Everything  being  quiet  along  the  Florida  coast,  and  the  fear  of 
an  attack  from  the  British  having  abated,  Geoeral  Jackson 
divided  his  force  into  two  divisions  with  one  of  which  he  set  out 
for  New  Orleans,  while  the  others,  comprising  two  battalions 
under  Majors  Russell  and  Childs,  and  with  Colonel  Blue  in  chief 
command,  was  sent  back  through  Ger^rgia  and  Alabama  to  the 
Seamby  river  valley,  where  it  was  reported  large  parties  of 
Creeks  were  massing.  Crockett  was  with  this  latter  division  of 
the  army  and  continued  to  act  as  a  spy. 

\VTicn  Colonel  Blue  reached  the  Seamby  river  his  force  num- 
bered one  thousand  men,  including  one  hundred  and  eighty 
Choctawa  and  Chickasaw  Indians,  who  were  employed  principally 
as  guide??.  To  feed  so  large  ao  army  in  an  unsettled  country 
became  a  serious  matter,  which  increased  in  gravity  as  the  Indian 
villages  along  the  way  had  been  deserted,  and  what  thvy  had 
been  unable  to  remove  was  burned.  A  foraging  party  of  sixteen 
men,  he^^jded  by  Major  Russell,  with  Crockett  among  the  num- 
ber, was  sent  out  with  the  hope  that  they  might  find  an  Indian 
camp*  After  traveling  nearly  a  score  of  miles  they  discovered 
two  Indians  that  were  out  hunting  their  horses*  These  they 
promptly  killed  and  cut  off  their  heads.  Soon  after  a  sraaH  In- 
dian camp  was  found  on  an  isliind,  but  after  capturing  it,  all  the 
booty  it  yielded  was  two  equaws  and  ten  children* 

Crockett  and  his  party  continued  wandering  about  in  the  wild- 
erness of  Northern  Alabama,  fighting  occasionally,  but  always 
suffering  for  food,  and  subsisting  much  of  the  time  on  roots,  or 
such  small  game  as  birds  and  squirrels,  and  even  these  were  ex- 
tremely scarce.  Of  the  desperate  extremity  of  himself  and  men 
at  this  time  and  the  means  taken  to  avoid  starvation,  Crockett 
thus  writes:  — 

**  And  now,  seeing  that  every  fellow  must  shift  for  himself,  I 
determined  that  in  the  morning  I  would  come  up  missing;  so  I 
took  my  mess,  and  cut  out  to  go  ahead  of  the  army.  We  know'd 
that  nothing  more  could  happen  to  ui  if  we  went  than  if  we  itikid, 
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for  It  looked  like  it  was  to  be  starvation  any  way;  we  therefore 
determined  to  go  on  the  old  saying,  root  hog  or  die.  We  passed 
two  camps,  at  which  our  men,  that  had  gone  on  before  us,  had 
killed  Indians.  At  one  they  had  killed  nine,  and  at  the  other 
three.  About  daylight  we  came  to  a 
small  river,  which  1  thought  was  the 
Scamby;  but  we  continued  on  for 
three  days,  killing  little  or  nothing  to 
eat;  till,  at  last,  we  all  began  to  get 
nearly  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost,  and 
lie  down  and  die;  for  we  had  no  pros- 
pect of  provision,  and  we  knew  we 
couldn't  go  much  further  without  it. 

**  We  came  to  a  large  prairie,  that 
was  about  six  miles  across  it,  and  in 
this  1  saw  a  trail  which  I  knowed  was 
made  by  bear,  deer,  and  turkeys.  We 
went  on  through  it  till  we  came  to  a 
large  creek,  and  the  low  grounds  were 
all  set  over  with  wild  rye,  looking  as 
green  as  a  wheat  field.  We  here  made 
a  halt,  unsaddled  our  horses,  and  turned 
them  loose  to  graze. 

**  One  of  my  companions,  a  Mr. 
Vanzant,  and  myself,  then  went  up  the 
low  grounds  to  hunt.  We  had  gone 
some  distance,  findmg  nothing,  when, 
at  last,  I  found  a  squirrel,  which  1  shot, 
but  he  pot  into  a  hole  in  the  tree.  The 
game  was  small,  but  necessity  is  not  very 
particular;  so  I  thought  1  must  have 
him,  and  I  climbed  that  tree  thirty  feet 
high,  without  a  limb,  and  pulled  him 
out  of  his  hole.  I  shouldn't  relate  such 
small  matters,  only  t  o  show  what  lengths 
a  hungry  man  will  go  to  to  get  some- 
thing to  eat.  I  soon  killed  two  other  squirrels  and  fired  at  a  large 
hawk.  At  this  a  gang  of  turkeys  rose  from  the  cane-brake,  and 
flew  across  the  creek  to  where  my  friend  was,  who  had  just  be- 
fore crossed  it.  He  soon  fired  on  a  large  gobbler  and  I  heard  it 
fall.  By  this  time  my  gun  was  loaded  again,  and  I  saw  one  sit- 
ting on  my  side  of  the  creek,  so  1  blazed  away  and  brought  him 
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down,  and  a  fine  turkey  he  was,  I  now  began  to  think  we  had 
struck  a  breeze  of  luck,  and  almost  forgot  our  past  sufferings  in 
the  prospect  of  once  more  having  something  to  eat.  I  raised  a 
shout  and  my  comrade  came  to  me,  and  we  went  on  to  the  camp 
with  the  gaoie  we  had  killed." 

For  above  a  month  the  army  under  Colonel  Blue  did  nothing 
but  beat  about  the  country,  rarely  finding  any  Indians,  but  nearly 
always  on  the  point  of  starvation.  In  the  entire  campaign  less 
than  twenty  Indians  had  been  killed  and  little  damage  of  any 
kind  inflicted  on  the  enemy.  Nor,  in  the  meantime,  were  the 
Indians  doing  any  serious  harm,  though  they  continued  to  menace 
the  forts  and  settlers.  The  only  damage  wrought  by  the  Creeks, 
that  Crockett  observed  on  the  return  march  and  scout  from  Pen- 
sacola,  was  inflicted  on  the  family  of  an  Irishman  who  had  erects 
ed  a  cabin  on  the  Scaniby  river,  not  many  miles  from  Mimms, 

He  had  been  attacked  by  the  Indians  and  himself,  wife  and 
three  children  killed,  all  of  whom  had  been  scalped,  and  their 
bodies  stripped  and  then  left  on  the  ground  before  the  cabin 
door,  where  Oockctt's  party  found  and  buried  them* 

The  command  gradually  worked  its  way  back  to  Fort  Strother 
and  went  into  quarters.  News  of  Jackson's  victory  at  New 
Orleans  soon  reached  them  here,  and  aho  the  report  of  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain.  General  Jackson  then  met  the  In- 
dians at  what  is  called  Hickory  Ciround,  fifty  miles  from  Fort 
Williams,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  them .  It  was  thus  the  war 
ended,  and  Crockett  returned  home  tc  pursue  the  peaceful  tenor 
of  domestic  ways,  delighted  to  escape  further  privation,  especially 
when  that  which  he  had  endured  brought  him  so  little  glory. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

A  PHILOSOPHER   IK    AFFIJCTIOK. 

URING  the  time  that  Crockett  was 
serving  as  a  volunteer  his  wife  man- 
aged, with  the  best  of  her  ability,  to 
keep  the  farm -place  in  order  and  at 
the  same  time  care  for  her  dependent 
family  of  three  children,  the  eldest  of 
whom  was  less  than  five  years  of  age. 
The  hard  work,  exposure  and  worry 
she  was  compelled  to  endure  made  serious  inroad  upon  her  once 
rugged  constitution,  and  when  Crockett  at  length  returned,  his 
wife  was  as  the  shadow  of  her  former  self.  Nor  did  her  health 
improve  under  the  good  care  of  her  husband,  but  continued  to 
grow  worse,  and  Crockett  saw  that  the  finger  of  death  had  touched 
her  brow.  Everything  possible,  in  a  section  of  country  where  so 
few  comforts  were  procurable,  was  done  to  relieve  her  sufferings 
and  prolong  her  life,  but  without  avail,  for  within  less  than  two 
months  after  Crockett's  return  she  died,  leaving  him  a  heritage 
of  profound  grief  and  the  responsibility  of  three  children  too 
small  to  appreciate  the  loss  of  a  mother.  In  this  hour  of  bitter 
tribulation,  when  the  world  appeared  to  frown  upon  his  efforts, 
and  fortune  had  turned  her  back,  Crockett  paused  to  reflect  upon 
what  fate  had  bequeathed  him.  At  first,  utterly  inconsolable  and 
therefore  incapacitated  for  the  duty  which  had  now  been  thrust 
upon  him,  he  soon  perceived  the  helplessness  of  his  condition 
while  nursing  his  grief,  and  boldly  facing  misfortune  acted  the 
part  of  a  philosopher  by  resolving  to  make  the  best  of  every 
circumstance.  One  of  his  brothers  was  married,  but  as  yet 
childless,  and  Crockett  engaged  him  to  make  his  home  with  him 
and  to  take  charge  of  the  three  orphans. 

CBOCKETT*S    SECOND    MARRIAGE. 

For  some  time,  —  though  how  long  he  does  not  say,  —  Crockett 
remained  a  widower,  but  it  was  manifest  from  the  manner  in 
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whicli  he  describes  his  situation,  that  he  was  anxious  to  marry 

again  withio  a  short  while  after  his  wife'a  death.  He  excuses  h:a 
longing,  however,  by  saying  that  while  his  brother  and  sister-in- 
law  acted  a  goodly  part  by  his  children,  yet  their  care  fell  short 
of  that  of  a  wife,  and  for  this  reason  he  resolved  to  marry 
again. 

There  was  a  widow  residing  in  the  neighborhood,  who  had  lost 
her  husband  in  the  Creek  war,  and  who  had  a  fair  palriniony, 
including  a  farm  and  considerable  stock;  she  also  had  two  small 
children,  that  Crockett  thought  might  make  excelleot  playmates 
for  his  own,  and  those  several  advanfages  led  our  hero  to  aspire 
t<>  winning  the  widow  and  thus  po.ssess  himself,  at  one  master 
stroke,  of  them  alL  But  Crockett  was  much  like  Miles  Standish, 
good  at  fighting,  but  a  coward  at  love-making.  When  he  first 
set  out  to  eee  the  widow  he  acted,  as  he  frankly  admits,  like  a 
fox  preparing  to  rob  a  hen-roost,  and  was  so  sly  and  seared  that 
a  poob  I  would  have  sent  him  scampering  away  into  the  bushes. 
With  the  widow's  help,  however,  he  managed  to  get  on  finally, 
and  in  due  time  married  her. 

Though  his  second  marriage  secured  for  him  a  good  home  and 
well-stocked  farm,  this  fact  did  not  change  his  disposition  for 
roving,  and  in  the  following  fall  Crockett  set  out  with  three  of  i 
his  neighbor:^  to  examine  a  section  of  the  Creek  country,  in  north* 
eru  Georgia,  with  a  view  to  settling  there.  He  had  not  proceeded 
far,  however,  when  one  of  his  companions  was  bitten  by  a  pois- 
onous  snake,  and  was  left  at  a  wayside  cabin  to  the  care  of  an 
Indian  family.  Three  days  later  Crockett,  while  in  pursuit  of 
his  horses  that  had  broken  loose  and  taken  a  back  track  home, 
fell  very  ill,  and  but  for  the  kind  attention  of  two  Indians  must 
certainly  have  died.  For  several  weeks  his  life  seemed  to  hang 
by  a  thread,  and  report  went  back  to  his  wife  that  he  was  dead. 
Indeed,  one  man  altirmed  that  he  had  helped  to  bury  him.  But 
Crockett  recovered,  despite  these  rueful  reports,  and  after  an  ab- 
sence of  five  weeks  returned  home  to  the  wondering  surprise  of 
his  wif ej  who  at  first  sight  believed  it  to  be  his  ghost. 
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Though  his  efforts  to  reach  the  Creek  country  had  been  futile, 
and  came  near  costing  him  his  life,  his  ambition  for  removal  had 
not  been  quenched,  and  a  year  later  he  set  out  for  the  Chickasaw 
country,  in  northern  Alabama,  this  time  taking  his  family  with 
him.  Upon  reaching  Muscle  Shoals  he  was  taken  with  chills  an  I 
fever  and  compelled  to  make  a  stop,  as  his  system  appeared  to 
be  so  saturated  with  malarial  poison  that  he  despaired  of  rally- 
ing, and  gave  himself  over  to  die.  For  several  weeks. he  con- 
tinued very  ill  and  when,  at  length,  he  recovered  he  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  country,  considering  himself  as  now  being  ac- 
climated, that  he  was  resolved  to  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  Mus- 
cle Shoals,  which  was  just  within  the  border  of  the  district 
purchased  from  the  Chickasaw  tribe.  He  accordingly  built  a 
cabin  on  Shoal  creek  and  there  lived  in  contentment  for  a  period 
of  three  years.  By  this  time  the  country  gained  a  reputation  for 
great  fertility  and  salubrity,  which  attracted  so  many  settlers  that 
a  temporary  government  had  to  be  established.  Among  the  set- 
tlers was  a  large  number  of  disorderly  characters,  and  punish- 
ment of  offenders  could  only  be  provided  by  the  adoption  of 
arbitrary  measures  among  the  settlers  themselves,  for  there  were 
neither  courts  nor  law  oflScers  within  two  hundred  miles  of  the 
section. 

To  provide  for  the  public  peace  a  meeting  of  settlers  was  called 
at  which  magistrates  and  constables  were  appointed,  with  powers 
delegated,  by  the  passage  of  resolutions  and  a  Vote  by  the  assem- 
blage, to  make  arrests  and  award  punishments.  There  was  nei- 
ther statute-book  nor  special  law,  the  magistrates  being  both 
court  and  jury,  from  whose  decisions  no  appeal  would  lie.  Nor 
did  these  original  settlers  bother  with  writs  and  warrants,  nor 
keep  so  much  as  a  court  record,  all  of  which  appeared  superfluous 
and  as  weights  on  the  nimble  heels  of  justice. 

Crockett  was  chosen  a  magistrate  and  right  well  did  he  fill  the 
office,  with  satisfaction  if  not  with  dignity.  He  had  a  constable 
that  was  competent  to  enforce  the  orders  of  the  court,  and  thu9 
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together  they  became  a  terror  to  evil  doers  and  lax  debtors  as 
well.  Crockett  held  his  court  in  one  room  of  his  double  cabin 
and  charged  Ihe  SUite  neither  rent  nor  fuel;  but  hia  economical 
administration  did  not  stop  here,  for  costs  were  never  taxed  up 
from  one  term  to  another^  nor  was  any  expense  incurred  by  the 
State  in  prosecutions.  In  other  words,  when  complaint  was  made 
against  one  settler  by  another,  Crockett  would  send  his  constable 
to  bring  in  the  offender,  issuing  his  mandates  in  the  form  of  what 
he  called  *'  verbal  writings."  In  serving  summons  of  this  char- 
acter it  very  frequently  happened  that  the  constable  Avas  com- 
pelled to  use  force  and  unless,  after  an  arbitrament  of  muscle, 
he  proved  himself  the  better  man,  the  return  was  something  to 
this  effect:  *'  I  found  John  Jones  (the  delinquent)  and  ordered 
him  to  come  with  me  and  be  tried  before  your  honor,  but  lo  this 
order  he  demurred,  whereupon,  I  seized  him  by  the  collar  and 
proceeded  to  enforce  the  order,  but  was  viciously  and  unfairly  at- 
tacked, bruised,  beaten  and  compelled  to  see  the  dignity  of  this 
court  insulted,  and  your  orders,  as  well  as  my  own,  set  at  de- 
fiance/* 

It  was  very  seldom  that  such  a  return  had  to  be  made,  and  in 
all  cases  where  it  was  necessary,  Crockett  look  it  upon  himself  to 
bring  the  defendant  to  court,  which  it  was  convenient  to  do,  for 
wherever  Crockett  appeared  there  was  the  court  also.  It  was 
all  one  to  him  whether  the  defendant  submitted  to  a  line  or  a 
thrashing,  either  of  which  penalties  Crockett  always  felt  himself 
able  to  impose.  Generally,  the  constable,  who  was  a  powerful 
fellow,  brought  the  offender  before  the  court,  sometimes  in  a 
peaceable,  submissive  way,  but  often  in  such  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition that  further  punishment  would  appear  like  persecution. 

Describing  these  curious  processes  of  his  court,  Crockett  thus 
writes:  *'At  first,  whenever  I  told  my  constable,  says  I  — 
•  Catch  that  fellow  and  bring  him  up  for  trial/  —  away  he  went, 
and  the  fellow  must  come,  dead  or  alive;  for  this  we  considered  a 
good  warrant,  though  it  was  only  in  verbal  writing.  But  after  I 
was  appointed  by  the  assembly,  they  told  me  my  warrants  must 
be  in  real  writing,  and  signed;  and  that  I  must  keep  a  book,  and 
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write  my  proceedings  in  it.  This  was  a  hard  business  on  me,  for 
I  could  just  barely  write  my  own  name;  but  to  do  this,  and  write 
the  warrants  too,  was  at  least  a  huckleberry  over  my  persimmon. 
I  had  a  pretty  well  informed  constable,  however,  and  he  aided 
me  very  much  in  this  business.  Indeed,  I  had  so  much  eonli'- 
donee  in  him,  that  1  told  him,  when  he  should  happen  to  be  out 
anywhere,  and  see  that  a  warrant  was  necessary,  and  would  have 
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a  good  effect,  be  needn't  take  the  trouble  to  come  all  the  way  to 
nio  to  get  one,  but  he  could  just  fill  out  one ;  and  then  on  the  trial 
I  could  correct  the  whole  business  if  he  had  committed  any 
error." 

CROCKETT  IS  ELECTED  TO  THE    LEGISLATURE. 

Within  five  years  after  Crockett  had  settled  on  Shoal  Creek, 
and  had  reformed  the  abuses  so  common  in  frontier  settlements, 
where  might  and  right  are  often  used  as  synonymous  terms,  his 
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reputation  had  extended  SO  far  and  favorably  that  he  was  elected 
colonel  of  a  militia  regiment  formed  for  protection  against  the 
Indians.  This  success  so  increased  his  ambition  that  soon  after, 
which  was  the  year  1821,  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  legislature,  to  represent  the  counties  of  Lawrence  and  Hick- 
man. At  this  time  Crockett,  as  he  frankly  admits,  scarcely 
knew  what  the  word  kgMature  meant,  uordid  behave  the  slight- 
est suspicion  of  what  a  member  of  that  body  was  elected  lo  do. 
In  his  profound  ignorance  he  would  have  made  a  sorry  candidate 
but  for  the  natural  wit  and  good  judgment  with  which  he  was  so 
abundantly  endowed.  To  escape  criticism  he  wisely  adopted  the 
policy  of,  what  he  calls,  non-commitial^  which  enabled  him  to 
look  wise  while  feeling  very  ignorant, 

Crockett's  opponent  was  really  a  very  able  fellow,  who  had 
studied  law,  preached  a  little,  and  was  a  fairly  good  fiddler,  but 
he  was  a  poor  hunter  and  worse  than  all,  couldn't  teU  a  story, 
and  was  too  stingy  to  buy  whisky  for  the  crowd  that  gathered 
at  the  political  meeetinga.  Crockett  soon  learned  his  weak  poioi  s 
and  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  tliem.  A  big  hunt  and  frolic 
was  therefore  proposed,  upon  the  condition  that  the  two  parties, 
one  representing  Crockett  and  the  other  his  opponent,  be  chosen 
to  hunt  two  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  side  showing  the 
fewer  number  of  squirrel  scalps  should  pay  all  expense  of  a  din- 
ner and  country  frolic*  As  the  principals  headed  the  respective 
parties,  Crockett  easily  won  and  had  the  pleasure  which  such  a 
victory  gave,  in  addition  to  escaping  the  expens'^  of  a  grand 
barbecue. 

Crockett's  opponent,  however,  thought  he  discovered  a  means 
for  turning  the  frolic  to  his  own  advantage  and  with  this  end  in 
view,  after  the  dinner  was  over,  proposed  to  debate  certain  pub- 
lic questions  with  his  opponent,  leading  off  first  himself  in  a 
one  hour's  speech  that  was  no  mean  effort,  considering  his  sur- 
roundings. 

Crockett  was,  for  a  while,  completely  discomfited,  but  gather- 
ing courage  after  a  time,  momited  a  stump  that  stood  before  a 
saloon,  wber^  the  people  had  assembled,  and  told  bis  audience 
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that  he  was  like  a  fellow  whom  he  met  some  weeks  before  bela- 
boring an  empty  barrel  which  had  been  dropped  from  some  pass- 
ing wagon  by  the  wayside.  Upon  being  asked  what  he  was 
doing,  the  fellow  replied  that  the  breath  of  the  bung- hole  con- 
vinced him  that  there  had  been  cider  in  that  barrel  some  time 
before,  and  he  was  then  trying  to  ascertain  if  some  did  not  still 
remain.  Crockett  likened  himself  to  the  empty  cider  barrel, 
telling  his  audience  that  he  contained  a  speech  a  short  time  be- 
fore, but  now  only  the  odor  of  one  remained,  so  he  invited  all 
his  auditors  to  join  him  in  a  drink. 

This  story,  though  as  poor  as  the  horse  that  could  be  put  to  no 
better  service  than  a  fodder-rack,  served  its  purpose  admirably, 
and  brought  vociferous  applause  from  the  crowd,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  even  more  ignorant  than  Crockett,  but  who  could  ap- 
preciate an  invitation  to  drink  with  an  accomplishment  worthy  of 
a  more  refined  taste. 

Crockett  adopted  the  same  tactics  wherever  he  was  called  upon 
to  speak,  always  carefully  avoiding  expressions  that  might  betray 
his  ignorance,  and  filling  in  the  spaces  between  what  he  did 
know  and  what  he  only  surmised  with  witty  stories,  and  winding 
up  with  that  grand  peroration,  "Let's  all  take  a  drink."  For- 
tunately for  him  cold  water  campaigns  were  not  known  in  his 
day.  When  the  result  of  the  election  was  finally  announced  it 
was  found  that  Crockett  had  beaten  his  competitor  more  than 
two  to  one.  Shortly  after  the  election  Crockett  made  a  visit  on 
some  business  to  Pulaski,  where  he  met  Colonel  James  K.  Polk, 
who  had  also  been  elected  to  the  same  legislature.  It  unfortu- 
nately happened  that  the  two  were  introduced  in  a  large  crowd  of 
admiring  constituents,  and  both  were  expected  to  say  something 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  cheers  that  were  given  them.  But 
confusion  was  precipitated  by  Polk  thus  addressing  Crockett  im- 
mediately after  the  introduction,  *'  Well,  Colonel,  I  suppose  we 
shall  have  a  radical  change  of  the  judiciary  at  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature?*'  **Very  likely,  sir,"  Crockett  replied,  and 
then  shot  out  of  the  room  as  if  urgent  business,  just  called  to 
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mincl,  had  demanded  iastantaQeous  attention.  He  explains  tMs 
singular  conduct  in  his  autobiography,  as  follows:  — 

**  I  put  out  quicker,  for  I  was  afraid  some  one  would  ask  me 
what  the  judiciary  was;  and  if  I  knowed  I  wish  I  may  be  shot. 
I  don*t  indeed  believe  I  had  ever  before  heard  that  there  Avas  any 
such  thing  in  all  nature;  but  still  I  was  not  willing  that  the  peo- 
pie  there  should  know  how  ignorant  I  was  about  it," 

Crockett's  services »  as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  were  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  for  the  amusement  they  created  among  the 
other  members,  though  his  good  judgment  in  the  consideration  of 
proposed  bills  was  generally  commended,  and  no  one  was  held  in 
higher  esteem  for  social  qualifications. 

Though  never  essaying  the  role  of  an  orator,  in  which  he 
would  have  immediately  appeared  glaringly  deficient,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  he  took  no  part  in  the  debates,  for  so  far  from 
this  being  the  case  he  made  himself  a  factor,  so  to  speak,  in  nearly 
every  question  that  was  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House, 

Crockett  was  an  inimitable  story-teller,  and  had  always  at  hand, 
like  Lincoln,  a  good  story  to  illuatrate  any  particular  point  he 
desired  to  make.  Whenever  he  arose  to  speak  he  was  certain  to 
receive  great  attention,  as  the  members  knew  that  they  would  be 
regaled  with  some  amusing  anecdote.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  his  stories  have  not  been  preserved,  for  though,  unfortu- 
nately, they  were  most  often  punctuated,  or  rather  accentuated, 
with  profane  expressions  characteristic  of  the  frontier,  these  ob- 
jectionable sayings  might  be  omitted  without  seriously  impairing 
the  effectiveness  and  laughable  features  of  the  comic  illustration. 
But  with  very  few  exceptions  the  stories  have  been  forgotten, 
though  many  of  his  quaint  maxims  are  still  current  and  so  ap- 
propriate that  many  learned  men  do  not  disdain  to  quote  and 
apply  them. 

I  recall  to  mind  having  seen  in  print  two  anecdotes  related  by 
Crockett  during  the  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
which  are  worth  repeating,  though  no  one  can  hope  to  tell  them 
with  the  effect  produced  by  Crockett's  own  recital. 
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THE  STOHT  OF    THE  THBEE  MILLERS. 

I  do  not  remember  the  connection  or  the  question  in  debate 
that  brought  forth  these  anecdotes,  so  that  the  application,  which 
is  the  point  and  substance  of  the  story,  is  lost.  Said  he: 
**  There  were  three  Dutch  millers  who  had  erected  as  many  mills 
in  close  proximity,  on  a  stream  in  Virginia.  Two  of  the  men 
were  brothers  named  George  and  Jake  Fulwiler,  and  the  other, 
who  was  mean,  close  and  eccentric,  and  withal  a  monomaniac  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  was  named  Henry  Snyder.  This  latter, 
who  was  a  curious  character  in  many  ways,  occasionally  imagined 
himself  to  be  Jehovah,  during  which  intervals  he  sometimes  held 
an  imaginary  court  and  summoned  before  him  for  judgment  all 
his  enemies.  It  was  but  natural  that  there  should  be  a  lively 
rivalry  between  the  three  millers  and  that  Snyder  should  hold  the 
two  Fulwilers  in  contempt,  and  thus  regarding  them  as  his  worst 
enemies  he  did  not  fail  to  bring  them  to  account  whenever  he 
chose  to  sit  in  judgment  as  Jehovah. 

Giving  full  play  to  his  imagination,  Snyder  called  his  court 
one  day,  and  assuming  that  his  two  enemies  were  before  him, 
began  to  try  them  for  their  offenses  in  this  wise :  — 

"  Shorge  Fulwiler,  come  forward  und  tell  what  you  haf  been 
doing  in  te  lower  worldt  since  you  built  tat  mill?  " 

**  Oh,  Lort,  I  cannot  tolt  you  all." 

**  Veil,  Shorge  Fulwiler,  I  like  to  know  if  you  never  took  more 
toll  like  you  had  a  rite  to  somedimes?  " 

"Yes,  Lort;  somedimes,  vhen  der  vater  vas  low  und  mein 
stones  vas  dull,  I  take  a  leetle  too  much  toll." 

**  Veil,  den,  Shorge  Fulwiler,  you  must  go  to  der  left  mit  der 
goats." 

*'  Now,  Shake  Fulwiler,  vill  you  please  coom  up  und  told  der 
coort  what  you  been  doing  in  der  lower  worldt?  " 

**  Oh,  Lort,  I  cannot  tolt  you  all." 

**  Veil,  Shake  Fulwiler,  I  like  to  know  if  you  never  took  more 
toll  like  you  had  a  rite  to  somedimes?  " 

**Yes,  Lort;  somedimes,  vhen  der  vater  vas  low  und  mein 
stones  vas  dull,  I  take  a  leetle  too  much  toll." 
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**  Veil,  den,  Shake  Fulwiler,  you  must  go  by  der  left  mid  dem 
goats." 

*'  Now,  den,  I  vill  try  Henry  Snyder  (himself)." 

*'  Veil,  Henry  Snyder,  please  tolt  me  what  you  been  doing  in 
der  lower  worldt?  " 

"Oh,  Lort,  I  cannot  tolt  you  all." 

*'  Veil,  Henry  Snyder,  I  like  to  know  if  you  never  took  more 
toll  like  you  had  a  rite  to  somedimes?  " 

*' Yes,  Lort  ;  somedimes,  vhen  der  vater  vas  low  and  mein 
stones  vas  dull,  I  take  a  leetle  too  much  toll." 

*'  But,  Henry  Snyder,  vat  did  you  do  mit  der  toll?  " 

*'  Oh,  Lort,  I  gives  it  to  der  poor." 

After  a  long  pause,  passed  in  solemn  meditation,  the  judge 
said:  — 

"  Veil,  Henry  Snyder,  you  may  go  to  der  right  mit  der  sheep, 
but  it  is  a  mighty  tight  squeeze." 

THE    lUON   HOT   IS   DIFFKRENT   FROM   THE   IRON    COLD. 

Another  story  related  by  Crockett  was  intended  to  ilhistrate 
the  cupidity  of  a  fellow  legislator,  who  had  introduced  a  bill  for 
the  formation  of  a  new  county  and  had  fixed  the  boundary  lines 
so  as  to  promote  his  private  interests.  Preserving  his  exact  lan- 
guage, as  nearly  as  possible,  the  story  is  as  follows:  — 

*'Mr.  Speaker:  Do  you  know  what  that  man's  bill  reminds 
me  of?  Well,  I  s'pose  you  don't,  so  I'll  tell  you.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  first  came  to  this  country  a  blacksmith  was  a 
rare  thing.  But  there  happened  to  be  one  in  my  neighborhood. 
He  had  no  striker;  and  whenever  one  of  the  neighbors  wanted 
any  work  done,  he  had  to  go  over  and  strike  until  his  work  was 
finished.  These  were  hard  times,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  we  had  to 
do  the  best  we  could. 

«'  It  happened  that  one  of  my  neighbors  wanted  an  axe.  So 
he  took  along  with  him  a  piece  of  iron,  and  went  over  to  the 
blacksmith's  to  strike  till  his  axe  was  done.  The  iron  was  heated, 
and  my  neighbor  fell  to  work,  and  was  striking  there  nearly  all 
day,  when  the  blacksmith  concluded  that  the  iron  wouldn't  make 
an  axe,  but  'twould  make  a  fine  mattock. 
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**  So  my  neighbor,  wanting  a  mattock,  concluded  tbat  he  would 
go  over  and  strike  till  the  mattock  was  done.  Accordingly  he 
went  over  the  next  day,  and  worked  faithfully.  But  toward 
night  the  blacksmith  concluded  his  iron  wouldn't  make  a  mattock 
but  'twould  make  a  fine  ploughshare. 

**  So  my  neighbor,  wanting  a  ploughshare,  agreed  that  he 
would  go  over  next  day  and  strike  until  that  was  done.  Accord- 
ingly, h^  went  over  and  fell  hard  to  work.  But  towards  night 
the  blacksmith  concluded  that  his  iron  wouldn't  make  a  plough- 
share, but  'twould  make  a  fine  skeow.  So  my  neighbor,  tired  of 
working,  with  some  impatience  said:  *  Well,  then  a  s/ceow  let  it 
be,'  and  the  blacksmith,  taking  up  the  red-hot  iron,  threw  it 
into  a  tub  of  cold  water  near  him,  and  as  it  fell  in  the  iron  cried 
out  skeow, 

**  And  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  the  way  of  that  man's  bill 
for  a  new  county.  He'll  keep  us  all  here  working  his  schemes 
over,  and  finally  his  bill  will  turn  up  a  skeow;  now  mind  if  it 
don't." 

CROCKETT   BANKRUPTED. 

During  Crockett's  attendance  at  the  legislature  a  misfortune 
befell  him  by  which  he  lost  all  his  possessions,  including  the 
means  acquired  by  his  marriage.  He  built  a  large  grist  mill, 
that  was  run  by  water  power,  and  subsequently  added  to  it  a  dis- 
tillery and  powder  mill,  which  for  a  time  proved  very  profitable, 
being  the  only  mill  of  the  kind  within  a  radius  of  more  thin  one 
hundred  miles,  and  thus  having  a  monopoly  of  an  immense 
trade.  An  early  spring  freshet,  however,  caused  Shoal  creek  to 
rise  so  rapidly  that  the  stream  became  a  roaring  river  and  swept 
down  with  such  impetuous  force  that  the  mill  and  all  its  contents 
was  dashed  into  pieces  almost  in  an  instant,  and  carried  away  so 
completely  that  after  the  flood  subsided  there  was  not  left  a  sign 
to  show  where  it  had  stood.  Crockett  had  exhausted  his  credit 
in  building  the  mill  and  its  destruction  left  him  burdened  with 
debts  which  would  bring  him  to  the  limit  of  poverty  to  pay. 
Nevertheless,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  everything  that  re- 
mained to  him  to  discharge  his  obligations,  parting  even  with  his 
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hoosehold  electa  and  reserving  not  90  mucti  aa  the  little  cabin 
that  gave  shelter  to  hia  family. 

Upon  adjournment  of  the  legislature  Crockett  moved  his  family 
into  a  small  housct  ivhich  he  rented  from  one  of  his  creditors, 
and  takiug  his  eldest  aon  and  a  borrowed  horse,  he  set  out  in 
search  of  a  desirable  place  10  which  to  settle.  He  went  on  to 
Obion  river  and  chose  a  spot  on  its  bank  to  erect  another  cabin. 
The  place  was  a  more  complete  wilderness  than  any  he  had 
before  settled  in,  but  this  fact  he  considered  to  his  advantage, 
for  the  country  abounded  with  game,  which  afforded  a  means  for 
subsistence  that  he  would  not  have  possessed  had  he  remained  at 
Shoal  ereck.  Indians,  too,  were  numerous,  but  they  were 
friendly  aud  willing  to  extend  a  helping  hand. 

It  fortunately  happened  that  a  boat  came  by  on  its  passage  up 
the  river,  the  first,  too,  that  had  succeeded  in  advancing  so  far, 
as  it  was  a  trip  made  with  the  view  of  determining  how  far  the 
stream  was  navigable.  The  boat  landed  to  aw  ait  a  rise  in  the 
river  and  as  help  was  scarce,  the  captain  engaged  Crockett  and 
his  son  to  ship  with  him  as  roustabouts  to  unload  the  cargo  he- 
had  undertaken  to  transport  to  a  place  called  MeLemore*s  bluff. 
In  payment  for  this  service  the  captain  and  the  men  that  weroj 
with  him  helped  Crockett  put  up  a  cabin,  and  also  gave  him  some* 
flour  and  other  provisions  so  as  to  enable  him  to  begin  house- 
keeping in  a  respectable  and  comfortable  manner. 

The  boat  was  delayed  at  Crockett's  landing  several  days  before 
the  expected  rise  came,  which  time  Crockett  employed  in  hunt- 
ing and  killed  such  a  number  of  elk  as  supplied  meat  for  the  crew 
during  the  remainder  of  the  trip. 

Crockett  served  the  captain  faithfully  and  on  returning  front' 
McLemore's  bluff,  where  the  cargo  had  been  safely  landed,  he 
made  a  small  clearing  and  planted  a  little  patch  of  corn,  after 
which  he  went  back  to  Shoal  creek  for  his  family.  Uponarriv- 
iiijl  there  he  received  notice  of  a  called  session  of  the  lesrislature, 
which  he  attended  and  then  gathering  the  few  things  he  had 
together  set  out  for  his  new  home  on  the  Obion,  one  hundred  and" 
fifty  miles  distant. 
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Nothing  had  been  disturbed  during  his  absence  and  though  the 
corn  had  received  no  a'^^tcntion  it  yielded  a  surprisingly  large  crop. 
This  being  gathered  Crockett  resolved  to  go  on  a  hunt  to  lay  in 
a  supply  of  meat  for  the  winter.  It  was  about  Christmas  when 
he  formed  this  resolution,  but  before  putting  his  resolve  into  ex- 
ecution he  discovered  that  his  supply  of  powder  was  so  nearly 
exhausted  that  to  begin  a  hunt  so  poorly  provided  for  must  end  in 
failure.  His  brother-in-law  had  settled,  a  few  months  before,  at 
a  place  six  miles  west  of  where  Crockett  lived,  and  had  brought  a 
keg  of  powder  with  him  for  C  i-^kett  which  had  not  yet  been 
delivered;  recalling  to  mind  tluo  fact  the  latter  now  determined 
to  bring  the  powder  homo  though  a  journey  to  his  brother-in-law 
would  necessitate  the  crossing  of  two  streams  not  yet  sujEciontly 
bridged  with  ice  to  admit  of  a  safe  passage.  Crockett  thus  de- 
scribes this  remarkable  trip,  which  I  quo'o  because  it  serves  to 
show  the  extraordl  ury  nerve  and  resolution  of  t  :3  man,  and 
enables  us  to  discover  how  he  won  his  way  from  a  position  most 
lowly,  to  that  which  elicited  the  admiration  of  all  his  country- 
men: — 

A  JOURNEY  OF  EXTRAORDINARY  HARDSHIPS. 

**  The  snow  was  about  four  inches  deep  when  I  started;  and 
when  I  got  to  the  water,  which  was  only  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off,  it  looked  like  an  ocean.  I  put  in,  and  waded  on  till  I 
come  to  the  channel,  when  I  crossed  that  on  a  nigh  log.  I  then 
took  water  again,  having  my  gun  and  all  my  hunting  tools  along, 
and  waded  till  I  camo  ^o  a  deep  slough,  that  was  wider  than  the 
river  itself.  I  had  crossed  it  often  on  a  log;  but  behold,  when 
I  got  there,  no  log  was  to  be  seen.  I  knowed  of  an  island  in  the 
slough,  and  a  sapling  stood  on  it  close  to  the  side  of  that  log, 
which  was  now  ntirely  under  water.  I  knowed  further,  that  the 
water  was  about  eight  or  ♦^-^^  feet  deep  under  the  log,  and  I 
judged  it  to  be  abouc  three  feet  deep  over  it.  After  studying  a 
little  what  I  should  do,  I  determined  to  cut  a  forked  sapling, 
which  stood  near  me,  so  as  to  lodge  it  against  the  one  that  stood 
on  the  island,  in  which  I  succeeded  very  well.  I  then  cut  me  a 
pole,  and  then  crawled  along  on  my  sapling  till  I  got  to  the  one 
it  was  lodged  against,  which  was  about  six  feet  above  the  water. 
I  then  felt  about  with  my  pole  till  I  found  the  log,  which  was 
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just  about  as  deep  under  the  water  as  I  had  judged.  I  now 
cniwled  back  and  got  my  guo,  which  I  hud  left  at  the  gftump  of 
I  ho  stipling  I  had  cut,  and  again  made  my  way  to  the  phii-e  of 
lodgment,  and  then  climbed  down  the  other  sapling  yo  as  to  get 
on  the  log,  I  next  felt  my  way  along  with  my  feet,  in  the 
water,  about  waist  deep,  but  it  was  a  mighty  ticklish  business. 
However,  I  got  over,  and  by  this  time  1  had  very  little  feeling 
in  my  feet  and  legs,  as  I  had  been  all  the  time  in  the  water,  ex- 
cept what  time  I  was  crossing  the  high  log  over  the  river,  and 
climoing  my  lodged  sapling. 

*'  I  went  but  a  short  distance  before  I  came  to  another  slough, 
over  which  there  was  a  lonr,  but  it  was  floatiufij  on  the  water.  1 
thought  I  could  walk  it,  and  so  I  mounted  on  it;  but  when  I  had 
got  about  the  middle  of  the  deep  water,  somehow^  or  somehcw- 
else,  it  turned  over,  and  in  I  went  up  to  my  head.  I  waded  out 
of  this  deep  water,  and  went  ahead  till  I  came  to  the  highland 
where  I  stopp'd  to  pull  off  my  wet  clothes,  and  put  on  the  others* 
which  I  had  held  up  with  my  gun,  above  the  water,  when  I  fell 
in.  I  got  them  on,  but  my  flesb  had  no  feeling  in  it,  I  was  so 
cold.  I  tied  up  the  Met  ones,  and  hung  them  up  in  a  bush*  I 
now  thought  I  would  run,  bo  as  to  warm  myself  a  little,  but  I 
couldn't  raise  a  trot  for  some  time;  indeed,  I  couldn't  step 
more  than  half  the  length  of  my  foot.  After  a  while  I  got  bet- 
ter, and  went  on  five  miles  to  the  house  of  my  brother-in-law, 
liaving  not  even  smelt  fire  from  the  time  I  started.  I  got  there 
late  io  the  evening,  and  he  was  much  astonished  at  seeing  me  at 
such  a  time.  I  staid  all  nifjht,  and  the  next  morninir  was  most 
piercing  cold,  and  so  they  persuaded  me  not  to  go  home  that 
day.  I  agreed,  and  turned  out  and  killed  him  two  deer;  but 
the  weather  still  got  worse  and  colder,  instead  of  better.  I 
staid  that  nighty  and  in  the  morning  they  still  insisted  I  couldn't 
get  home.  I  knowed  the  water  would  be  frozen  over,  but  not 
hard  enough  to  bear  me,  and  so  I  agreed  lo  stay  that  day.  I 
went  out  hunting  again,  and  pursued  a  big  he^iear  all  day,  but 
didn*t  kill  him.  The  next  morning  was  bitter  cold,  but  I 
know^ed  my  family  was  without  meat,  and  I  determined  to  get 
home  to  them,  or  die  a-trying. 

'*  I  took  my  keg  of  powder  and  all  my  hunting  tools,  and  cut 
out 

could  see.     I  put  on  to  it,  but  hadn't 

through  with  me;  and  so  I  took  out  my  tomahawk,  and  brckemy 
way  along  before  me  for  a  considerable  distance.  At  last  I  got 
to   where  the  ice  would  bear  m©  for  a  short  distance,  and  I 


When  I  got  to  the  water,  it  was  a  sheet  of  ice  as  far  as  I 

got  far  before  it  broke 
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mounted  on  it,  and  went  ahead;  but  it  soon  broke  in  again,  and 
I  had  to  wade  on  till  I  came  to  my  floating  log.  I  found  it  so  tight 
this  time,  that  I  know'd  it  couldn't  give  me  another  fall,  as  it 
was  frozen  in  with  the  ice.  I  crossed  over  it  without  much  diffi- 
culty, and  worked  along  till  I  got  to  my  lodged  sapling,  and  my 
log  under  the  water.  The  swiftness  of  the  current  prevented  the 
water  from  freezing  over  it,  and  so  I  had  to  wade,  just  as  I  did 
when  I  crossed  it  before.     When  I  got  to  my  sapling,  I  left  my 


CROCKETT  BREAKING  HIS   WAT  THKOUOH  THE  ICE. 

gun,  and  climbed  out  with  my  powder-keg  first,  and  then  went 
back  and  got  my  gun.  By  this  time  I  was  nearly  frozen  to 
death,  but  I  saw  all  along  before  me,  where  the  ice  had  been 
fresh  broke,  and  I  thought  it  must  be  a  bear  straggling  about  in 
the  water.  I  therefore  fresh  primed  my  gun,  and,  cold  as  I 
was,  I  was  determined  to  make  war  on  him,  if  we  met.  But  I 
followed  the  trail  till  it  led  me  home,  and  I  then  found  it  had 
been  made  by  my  young  man  that  lived  with  me,  who  had  been 
sent  by  my  distressed  wife  to  see,  if  he  could,  what  had  become 
of  me,  for  they  all  believed  that  I  was  dead.  When  I  got  home, 
I  wasn't  quite  dead,  but  mighty  nigh  it ;  but  had  my  powder,  and 
that  was  what  I  went  for.'* 
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CHAPTEB   V. 

A   GREAT  BEAR  HUNT. 

\,AVING  first  provided  his  famUy  with 
such  necessaries  as  they  might  need 
during  his  absence,  whicH  he  sup- 
posed would  be  for  several  days, 
Crockett  set  out  with  his  trusty  rifle 
and  three  equally  trusty  dogs  for  a 
hunt.  Two  young  men  started  out 
with  him,  but  they  sought  no  larger 
game  than  turkeys,  while  Crockett 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  anything 
less  than  bear,  hence  they  soon  sep- 
arated, but  not  until  they  had  agreed 
upon  certain  signals  that  might  be 
used  to  summon  each  other  together 
in  case  assistance  was  needed. 

A  very  heavy  rain  had  fallen  during  the  preceding  night  which 
afterwards  turned  to  sleet  and  covered  the  ground  with  ice  that 
made  traveling  on  foot  precarious;  but  notwithstanding  this 
Crockett  pushed  on  alone  and  followed  along  the  Obion  banks 
for  a  distance  of  six  miles  before  discovering  any  traces  of  game. 
The  first  living  thing  that  greeted  his  sight  was  a  large  flock  of 
turkeys,  two  of  which  he  shot,  but  he  had  proceeded  only  a  short 
distance  further  when  his  dogs  threw  their  heads  into  the  air  and, 
after  sniffing  a  moment,  broke  away  evidently  on  the  scent  of 
some  large  game.  Crockett  followed  after  as  rapidly  as  his  now 
fatigued  condition  would  allow,  until  he  found  the  dogs  barking 
up  a  tree  in  which  some  kind  of  game  had  undoubtedly  'taken 
refuge  a  short  time  before,  but  had  now  moved  to  other  quar- 
ters. The  dogs  tarried  only  a  moment,  when  they  ran  on  and 
barked  up  another  tree  which  the  game  had  also  abandoned,  slp^ 
thus  continued  their  false  alarms  at  half  a  dozen  trees  uuia.. 
Crockett's  patience  was  quite  exhausted,  as  his  dogs  appeared  to 
be  indulging  a  habit  no  less  reprehensible  in  dogs  than  in  men, 
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that  of  lying.  But  as  ihey  obauged  positiutu*  rapidly  and  kept 
sniffing  the  air,  Crockett  still  had  a  suspicion,  tbougb  a  faint  one, 
that  the  dogs  had  been  unable  to  keep  the  ecent  on  account  of 
the  fall  of  sleet,  and  so  kept  on  after  them  until  he  came  to  the 
edge  of  a  prairie,  when  upon  hiii  astonished  giize  bm*st  a  vision 
that  caused  him  to  halt  with  a  feeling  of  trepidation.  Right  be- 
fore the  dogs,  that  had  now  c^iugbt  sight  of  the  game,  but  were 
afraid  to  attack  it,  was  a  bear  of  poodei  ous  proportions,  larger 
than  any  the  courageous  hunter  had  ever  before  seen. 

Hanging  his  two  turkeys  upon  a  sapling,  Crockett  looked  to 
tbe  priming  of  his  gun,  and  then  dashed  after  the  bear  that  was 


**  I  GOT   BACK   IN    ALL  SOttTS   OF    A    UUUHV" 

now  approaching  the  -^kirtB  of  the  prairie,  which  wiw  lined  with 
a  dense  thicket,  and  into  which  the  game  disappeared  before 
Crockett  could  get  within  gun  shot.  Of  the  adventure  that  fol- 
lowed  he  thus  writes :  — 

*•  In  a  little  time  I  saw  the  bear  climbing  up  a  large  black  oak 
tree,  and  I  crawled  on  until  I  got  within  about  eighty  yards  of 
him*  He  was  setting  with  his  breast  to  me,  and  so  I  put  fresh 
priming  in  my  gun  and  fired  at  him.  At  this  he  raised  one  of 
his  paws  and  snorted  loudly.  1  loaded  again  as  quick  as  1  could, 
and  tired  as  near  the  same  place  in  his  bre^ist  as  possible.  At 
the  crack  of  my  gun  here  he  came  tumbling  down;  and  the  mo- 
ment he  touched  the  ground,  I  heard  one  of  my  best  dogs  cry 
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out.  I  took  my  tomahawk  in  one  hand,  and  my  big  butcher* 
knife  in  the  other,  and  ran  up  within  four  or  five  paces  of  him, 
at  which  he  let  my  dog  go  aod  fixed  his  eyes  on  me.  1  got  back 
in  all  sorts  of  a  hurry,  for  I  knowed  if  he  got  hold  of  me  he 
would  hug  me  altogether  too  close  for  comfort*  I  went  to  my 
gun  and  ha.<^tily  loacled  her  again,  and  shot  him  the  third  time, 
which  killed  him  g<»od/* 

AGAIN    A    CANDIDATE    FOR   THE   I-EGISLATURE. 

Game  was  so  abundant  that  from  natural  inclination  Crock- 
ett  continued  to  hunt,  and  by  killing  coons,  elk,  deer  and  bear 
that  winter  he  collected  a  large  number  of  peltries  which  in 
February  he  carried  to  a  little  town  that  had  sprung  up  in  the 
year  Crockett  settled  on  the  Obion,  forty  miles  east  of  his  cabin, 
called  Jackson.  Here  he  disposed  of  his  peltries  in  exchange  for 
coffee,  sugar,  powder,  lead  and  salt. 

While  at  Jackson  he  met  some  of  his  old  comrades  with  whom 
he  had  served  in  the  Creek  war  ;  he  was  also  presented  to  three 
candidates  for  the  legislature,  one  of  whom,  Dr,  Butler,  was  a 
nephew  of  General  Jackson*  As  was  the  custom  among  frontiers- 
men  who  thus  casually  met,  the  party  drank  several  rounds  to 
the  health  of  each  other,  and  in  the  course  of  their  convivial  en- 
tertainment some  one  suggested  that  Crockett  should  also  offer 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  legislature,  but  to  this  proposal  he 
objected,  upon  the  grounds  that  he  had  no  further  desire  for  office, 
besides  he  lived  forty  miles  from  the  nearest  settlement  and  could 
not,  therefore,  conduct  a  canvass, 

Crockett  thought  no  more  about  the  proposition  to  run  him  for 
the  legislature  and  returned  home  to  renew  his  hunt  for  peltries. 
However,  two  weeks  after  the  meeting  at  Jackson,  a  gentleman 
came  by  Crockett's  house  and  lodged  there  over  night*  Sometime 
during  the  evening  he  drew  a  newspaper  from  his  pocket  and 
began  reading,  when  to  his  surprise  he  saw  an  announcement  of 
Crockett's  candidacy  and  in  such  language  too  that  it  would  have 
been  more  difficult  to  explain  the  mistake  than  to  make  the  can- 
vas,  so  Crockett  resolved  to  offer  himself  at  the  next  fall  elec- 
tion. Accordingly,  he  hired  a  man  to  work  the  farm  in  his  place 
and  started  out  electioneering. 
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THE  BEAR  HUNTER  TO  THE  FRONT. 

Sorapidly  had  Crockett's  reputation  spread  even  among  the 
sparse  settlements,  that  he  had  not  lived  six  months  on  the  Obion 
before  every  one  within  a  hundred  miles  were  familiar  with  his 
name  and  had  heard  what  a  capital  story-teller  and  bear-hunter 
he  was.  This  was  so  much  in  his  favor  that  he  only  needed  to 
make  a  show  of  himself  to  secure  votes.  The  three  who  had  pre- 
viously announced  themselves  as  candidates,  upon  hearing  that 
Crockett  was  in  the  field,  met  at  Jackson  and  cast  lots  to  decide 
who  should  withdraw  from  the  race  and  which  one  remain  to 
contest  the  election  with  Crockett.  The  choice  fell  on  Dr.  But- 
ler, who  was  by  far  the  ablest  and  most  popular  of  the  three,  be- 
sides, his  connection  with  Jackson  gave  him  no  small  prestige. 
Realizing  this,  and  supposing  that  the  opposition  he  now  had  to 
contend  with  was  of  the  feeblest  character,  he  made  many  con- 
temptuous allusions  to  Crockett,  calling  him  the  *'  bear  hunter  " 
and  **  the  man  from  the  cane." 

Crockett  thus  describes  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  his 
electioneering,  which  is  origmal  enough  to  well  merit  pre- 
t^erving :  — 

**At  this  time  Colonel  Alexander  was  a  candidate  for  Congress, 
and  attending  oap  of  his  public  meetings  one  day,  1  walked  to 
where  he  was  treating  the  people,  andhegavo  me  an  introduction 
to  several  of  his  acquaintimces,  and  informed  them  that  I  was  out 
electioneering.  In  a  little  time,  my  competitor,  Doctor  Butler, 
came  along;  he  passed  by  without  noticing  me,  and  I  supposed 
he  did  not  recognize  me.  But  1  hailed  him,  as  I  was  for  all  sorts 
of  fun;  and  when  he  turned  to  me,  I  said  to  him,  *  Well,  doctor, 
I  suppose  they  have  weighed  you  out  to  me;  but  I  should  like  to 
know  why  they  fixed  your  election  for  March  instead  of  August? 
This  is,'  said  I,  *  a  branfire  new  wa;'  of  doing  business,  if  a  cau- 
cus is  to  make  a  representative  for  v^e  people ! '  Ho  now  dis- 
covered who  I  was,  and  cried  out,  «  D-'-n  it,  Crockett,  is  that 
you?'  «  Be  sure  it  is,'  said  I,  *  but  I  don't  want  it  understood 
that  I  have  come  jIc  ^tioneering.  I  have  just  crept  out  of  the 
cane,  to  see  what  discoveries  I  could  make  among  the  white 
folks.'  I  told  him  that  when  I  set  out  electioneering,  I  would  go 
prepared  to  put  every  man  on  as  good  a  footing  whea  T  bft  hi!u 
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as  I  found  hira  on,  I  would  therefore  have  me  a  large  buckskin 
buittio<r-shirt  njade,  with  a  couple  of  pockets  hokling  about  a 
peck  each;  and  tliat  in  one  I  would  carry  a  great  big  twist  of 
tobacco,  and  iu  the  other  my  bottle  of  liquor;  for  1  kuowed  when 
I  met  a  innu  and  offered  hira  u  dram,  he  would  throw  out  his 
quid  of  tobacco  to  take  one,  and  after  he  had  taken  his  horn>  1 
would  out  with  my  twist,  and  give  him  another  chew.  Aud  in 
this  way  he  would  not  be  worse  off  than  when  1  found  hira  ;  and 
I  would  be  sure  to  Iravehim  inn  first  rate  guud  humor.  He  said 
I  could  beat  him  electioneering  nil  hollow.     1  told  hira  I  would 

five  him  better  evidence  of  that  before  August,  notwithstanding 
6  had  many  advantages  over  me»  and  particularly  in  the  way  of 
money;  but  I  told  him  I  woidd  go  on  the  products  of  the  coun- 
try ;  that  I  had  iridustrious  children,  and  the  best  of  coon-dogs; 
and  they  would  hunt  every  night  till  midnight  to  support  my 
election;  and  when  the  coon  fur  w^asn't  good,  I  would  myself  go 
a  wolting,  and  shoot  down  a  wolf  and  skin  his  head  and  his  scalp 
would  be  good  to  me  for  three  dollars,  in  our  IState  treasury 
money;  and  in  this  way  J  would  get  along  on  the  big  string.  He 
stood  likt*  he  was  both  anmsed  and  astonished,  and  the  whole 
crowd  was  in  a  m  ir  of  laughter.  From  this  place  I  returned 
home,  leaving  the  people  in  a  tirst-rate  way,  and  I  was  sure  I 
would  do  a.  good  business  among  them.  At  any  rate,  1  was  de- 
termined to  stand  up  to  my  lick-log,  salt  or  no  salt, 

*'  In  a  short  time  there  came  out  two  other  candidates,  a  Mr, 
Shaw  and  a  Mr.  Brown.  We  all  ran  the  race  through ;  and  when 
the  election  was  over,  it  turned  out  that  I  beat  them  all  by  a  ma- 
jority  of  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  votes,  and  was  again  re 
turned  as  a  merabt :  of  the  legislature  from  a  new 
country,  vrithout  losing  a  session 
gaw^ — '  A  fool  for  luck,  and  a  poor  man  for  children 


egion  of  the 
This  reminded  me  of  the  old 


BECOMES   A    CANDIDATE    FOR   CONGRESS, 

Crockett  served  in  the  legislature  of  1823-24,  making  his  sec- 
ond term.  It  was  during  this  term  that  Jackson  w^as  a  can- 
didate  for  the  Senate,  and  being  the  idol  of  his  people  was,  of 
course,  elected,  but  it  was  not  by  Crockett's  vote,  and  in  fact 
despite  his  active  opposition,  for,  though  the  reason  has  never 
been  explained,  to  my  knowledge,  Crockett  always  bore  a  hatred 
towards  Jackson,  probably  caused  by  soma  act  of  the  latter  dur- 
ing tha  Creek  War. 
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In  1824  the  tariff  question  was  a  paramount  issue  in  Congress, 
of  especial  importance  to  the  Southern  States,  as  it  promised  to 
largely  increase  the  price  of  cotton ;  but  the  proposition  to  in- 
crease the  tariff  did  not  apply  to  cotton  only,  but  to  hundreds  of 
household  necessaries  as  well,  on  which  account  the  law  was  gen- 
erally opposed.  Col.  Alexander  represented  Crockett's  district 
in  Congress,  and  had  voted  for  the  new  tariff  bill,  which  affected 
his  popularity  so  much  that  the  opposition  had  excellent  hopes 
for  defeating  him  at  the  next  election.  They  cast  about  for  a 
man  to  set  up  against  him,  and  at  length  united  upon  Crockett 
who,  at  first,  positively  refused  to  run,  on  account  of  his  ignor- 
ance of  matters  that  every  representative  in  Congress  ought  to  be 
familiar  with.  But  persuasion  altered  his  determination  and  he 
entered  into  the  race  with  energy.  Alexander's  sudden  loss  of 
popularity,  on  account  of  his  vote  on  the  new  tariff  bill,  was  off- 
set by  Crockett's  decline  in  public  favor  because  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  Jackson.  But  Alexander  could  plead  that  the  tariff  bill 
advanced  the  price  of  cotton,  which  was  some  extenuation  of  his 
fault  in  the  eyes  of  his  constituents,  while  Crockett,  as  he  main- 
tains, might  as  well  have  sung  psalms  over  a  dead  horse,  as  to  try 
to  convince  the  people  that  he  had  done  his  duty  in  voting 
against  Jackson.  He  was  thus  put  to  disadvantage  that  showed 
clearly  in  the  election  result,  for  Crockett  was  defeated,  though 
by  the  narrow  majority  of  only  two  votes.  In  other  words,  to 
use  Crockett's  illustration,  Alexander  had  crawled  into  Congress 
by  as  tight  a  squeeze  as  Henry  Snyder  had  got  into  heaven. 

AN  EXTRAORDINART  BEAR  HUNT. 

Crockett  accepted  his  defeat  with  good  grace  and  immediately 
set  about  to  improve  his  fortune,  but  in  a  way  entirely  new  to 
him,  and,  like  a  majority  of  new  ways,  the  experiment  proved  a 
disastrous  failure.  Having  acquired,  by  entry,  considerable  land 
that  was  well  timbered,  he  undertook  to  make  it  available  by  con- 
verting a  large  amount  of  the  timber  into  pipe-staves,  which  were 
in  good  demand  in  New  Orleans.  He  accordingly  hired  a  dozen 
men,  some  of  whom  he  put  to  work  cutting  staves,  and  others  to 
building  boats  in  which  to  float  them  to  market.     He  continued 
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at  this  employment  until  the  spring  of  1826,  when  the  bear  sea- 
son having  opened,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  time  when  bears  crawl 
out  of  their  winter  quarters,  which  is  usually  about  April  Ist,  — 
he  gave  over  work  in  order  to  enjoy  a  grand  hunt  for  his 
favorite  game  and  lay  in  a  supply  of  meat. 

Within  a  few  days  after  going  upon  the  hunt  he  had  killed  and 
salted  down  as  many  bear  as  his  family  could  consume  in  a  year, 
and  was  upon  the  point  of  resuming  the  cutting  of  staves,  when 
a  settler,  whose  ranch  was  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Crockett, 
came  and  requested  him  to  continue  the  hunt  in  his  section,  where 
bears  had  become  so  numerous  that  he  could  keep  neither  pigs, 
sheep  nor  calves  for  their  depredations.  To  accommodate  this 
neighbor  Crockett  accompanied  him  home,  and  with  his  pack  of 
eight  dogs  went  in  pursuit  of  the  game,  and  continued  the  hunt 
for  two  weeks,  during  which  time  he  killed  fifteen  bears. 

As  much  of  Crockett's  fame  rests  upon  his  quaint  bear-stories, 
I  will  let  him  relate  in  hii3  own  language  the  adventures  that  be- 
fell him  in  his  next  hunt:  — 

*'  Having  now  supplied  my  friend  with  plenty  of  meat,  I  en- 
gaged occasionally  again  with  my  hands  in  our  boat  building,  and 
getting  staves.  But  I  at  length  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer 
without  another  hunt.  So  I  concluded  to  take  my  little  son  and 
cross  over  the  lake,  and  take  a  hunt  there.  We  got  over,  and 
that  evening  turned  out  and  killed  three  bears  in  little  or  no 
time.  The  next  morning  we  drove  up  four  forks,  and  made  a 
sort  of  scaffold,  on  which  we  salted  up  our  meat,  so  as  to  have  it 
out  of  reach  of  the  wolves,  for  as  soon  as  we  would  leave  our 
camp,  they  would  take  possession.  We  had  just  eat  our  break- 
fast, when  a  company  of  hunters  came  to  our  camp  who  had 
fourteen  dogs,  but  all  so  poor,  that  when  they  would  bark  they 
would  almost  have  to  lean  up  against  a  tree  and  take  a  rest.  I 
told  them  their  dogs  couldn't  run  in  smell  of  a  bear,  and  they 
had  better  stay  at  my  camp  and  feed  them  on  the  bones  I  had 
cut  out  of  my  meit.  I  left  them  there  and  cut  out;  but  I  hadn't 
gone  far,  when  my  dogs  took  a  first  rate  start  after  a  very  large 
fat  old  he-bear,  which  run  right  plump  toward  my  camp.  I  pur- 
sued on,  but  my  other  hunters  had  heard  my  dogs  coming,  and 
met  them  and  killed  the  bear  before  I  got  up  with  him. 
I  gave  him  to  them,  and  cut  out  again  for  a  Qr^et^  called  Big 
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Clover  which  wasn't  very  far  oflf.     Jyst  a^  1  gat  there,  and  was 
entering  a  cauo'-brake,  my  dogs  all  broke  and  went  ahead,  and 
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in  a  little  time  they  raised  a  fuss  in  the  cane,  and  seemed  to  be 
going  every  way,     I  Itaieaed  a  while,  and  found  my  doga  was  in 
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two  compaoiea,  and  that  both  was  in  a  snorting  fight.  I  sent  my 
little  son  to  one  and  I  broke  for  t'other.  I  got  to  mine  first, 
and  found  my  dogs  had  a  two-year  old  bear  down  a-wooLing 
aw^ay  on  him,  so  I  just  took  out  my  big  butcher,  and  went  up 
and  i^lapped  it  into  him,  and  killed  him  without  shooting.  There 
was  five  of  the  dogs  in  my  company,  la  a  short  time  I 
heard  my  little  eon  lire  at  his  bear;  when  I  went  to  him  he  had 
killed  it  too.  He  bad  two  dogs  in  his  team.  Just  at  this  mo- 
ment we  heard  my  other  dog  barking  a  short  distance  off,  and 
all  the  rest  immediately  broke  to  him*  We  pui^hed  on  too,  and 
when  we  got  there,  we  found  that  he  had  still  a  hirge:  bear  than 
either  of  them  we  had  killed,  treed  by  himself.  \Ve  killed  that 
one  also,  which  made  three  we  had  killed  in  less  than  half  an 
hour.  We  turned  in  and  butchered  them,  and  then  started  to 
hunt  for  water  and  a  good  place  to  camp.  But  we  had  nc  sooner 
started,  than  our  dogs  took  another  start  after  another  one,  and 
away  they  went  like  a  thundergust  and  was  out  of  hearing  in  a 
minute.  We  followed  the  ^vay  they  had  gene  for  seme  time, 
but  at  length  we  gave  up  the  hope  of  fiodiegthem,  and  turned 
baok.  As  we  were  going  back,  1  came  to  where  a  pocr  fellow 
was  grubbing,  and  he  looked  like  the  very  picture  of  hard  timeg. 
I  aeked  him  what  he  was  doing  away  there  in  the  w^ocds  by  him- 
self? Ho  said  he  was  grubbing  for  a  man  who  intended  tc  settle 
there;  and  the  reason  why  he  did  it  was,  that  he  had  nc  meat 
for  his  family,  and  he  was  working  for  a  little. 

*'  I  w^as  mighty  sorry  for  the  poor  fellow,  for  it  was  not  only 
a  hard  but  a  very  slow  way  to  get  meat  for  a  hungry  family ;  so 
1  ^old  him  if  he  would  go  with  me,  I  would  give  him  mere  meat 
than  he  could  get  by  grubbing  in  a  month.  I  intended  to  supply 
him  with  meat,  and  also  to  get  him  to  assist  my  little  bey  in  pack- 
ing and  sa!tieg  up  my  bears.  He  had  never  seen  a  bear  killed  in 
his  life.  1  told  him  I  had  six  killed  then,  and  my  dogs  were  hard 
after  another.  He  went  off  to  his  little  cabin,  which  was  a  short 
distance  in  the  brush,  and  his  wife  was  veryanx;ous  he  should  go 
with  me.  So  we  started  and  went  to  where  I  had  left  my  three 
bears,  and  made  a  camp.  We  then  gathered  my  meat,  antl  salted 
and  scaffolded  it,  as  1  had  done  the  other.  Night  now  came  on, 
but  no  word  from  my  dogs  yet*  I  afterwards  found  they  had 
treed  the  bear  about  five  miles  off  near  to  a  man's  house,  and 
had  barked  at  it  the  whole  endoring  night.  Poor  fellows !  many 
a  time  they  looked  for  me,  and  wondered  why  I  didn't  come,  for 
they  know'd  there  was  no  mistake  in  me,  and  I  knowM  they 
were  as  good  as  ever  Buttered,     In  the  morning,  as  socn  as  it 
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was  li^ht  enough  to  see,  the  man  took  his  gun  and  went  to  them, 
and  shot  the  bear  and  killed  it.  My  dogs,  however,  wouldn*t 
have  anything  to  say  to  this  stranger ;  so  they  left  him,  and  came 
early  in  the  morning  back  to  me. 

**  We  got  our  breakfast  and  cut  out  again,  and  we  killed  four 
large  and  very  fat  bears  that  day.  We  hunted  out  the  week, 
and  in  that  time  we  killed  seventeen,  all  of  them  first-rate. 
When  we  closed  our  hunt,  I  gave  the  man  over  a  thousand  weight 
of  fine,  fat  bear-meat,  which  pleased  him  mightily,  and  made  him 
feel  as  rich  as  a  Jew.  I  saw  him  the  next  fall,  and  he  told  me 
he  had  plenty  of  meat  to  do  him  the  whole  year,  from  his  week's 
hunt.  My  son  and  me  now  went  home.  ^This  was  the  week  be- 
tween Christmas  and  New  Year,  that  we  made  this  hunt." 

A  CURIOUS  HABIT  AND   SINGULAR  RESULTS. 

**  When  I  got  home,  one  of  my  neighbors  was  out  of  meat, 
and  wanted  me  to  go  back,  and  let  him  so  with  me  to  take 
another  hunt.  I  couldn't  refuse;  but  I  told  him  I  was  afraid  the 
bear  had  taken  to  house  by  that  time,  for  after  they  get  very  fat 
in  the  fall  and  early  part  of  the  winter,  they  go  into  their  holes 
in  large  hollow  trees,  or  into  hollow  logs,  or  their  cane-houses, 
or  the  harricanes,  and  lie  there  till  spring,  like  frozen  snakes.  • 
And  one  thing  about  this  will  seem  mighty  strange  to  many  peo- 
ple :  From  about  the  first  of  January  to  about  the  last  of  April, 
these  varments  lie  in  their  holes  altogether.  In  all  that  time  they 
have  no  food  to  eat ;  and  yet  when  they  come  out  they  are  not 
an  ounce  lighter  than  when  they  went  to  house.  I  don't  know 
the  cause  of  this,  and  still  I  know  it  is  a  fact;  and  I  leave  it  for 
others  who  have  more  learning  than  myself  to  account  for  it. 
They  have  not  a  particle  of  food  with  them,  but  they  just  lie 
and  suck  the  bottom  of  their  paw  all  the  time.  I  have  killed 
many  of  them  in  their  trees,  which  enables  me  to  speak  positively 
on  this  subject.  However,  my  neighbor,  whose  name  was 
Mc£>aniel,  and  my  little  son  and  me,  went  on  down  to  the  lake 
to  my  second  camp,  where  I  had  killed  my  seventeen  bears  the 
week  before,  and  turned  out  to  hunting.  But  we  hunted  hard  all 
day  without  getting  a  single  start.  We  had  carried  but  little 
provisions  with  us,  and  the  next  morning  was  entirely  out  of 
meat.  I  sent  my  son  about  three  miles  off  to  the  house  of  an 
old  friend  to  get  some.  The  old  gentleman  was  much  pleased  to 
hear  I  was  hunting  in  those  parts,  for  the  year  before  the  bears 
had  killed  a  great  many  of  his  hogs.  He  was  that  day  killing 
his  bacon  hogs,  and  so  he  gave  my  son  some  meat^  and  seat  worq 
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to  me  that  I  must  come  to  his  house  that  evening,  that  ho  would 
have  plenty  of  feed  for  my  dogs,  and  some  accommodations  for 
ourselves ;  but  before  mj^  son  got  back,  we  had  gone  out  hunting, 
and  in  a  lar^e  cane-brake  my  dogs  found  a  big  bear  in  a  cane- 
bouse,  which  ne  had  fixed  for  his  winter-quarters,  aa  they  some- 
times do. 

*'  When  ray  lead  dog  found  him,  and  raised  the  yell,  ail  ihe 
rest  broke  to  him,  but  none  of  them  entered  his  house  until  we 
got  up,  I  encouraged  my  dogs,  and  they  knowed  me  so  well, 
that  I  could  have  made  them  seize  the  old  serpent  himself,  with 
all  his  horns  ami  heads,  and  cloven  foot  and  ugliness  into  the 
bargain,  if  he  would  only  have  come  lo  light,  so  that  they  could  j 
have  seen  him*  They  bulged  in,  and  in  an  instant  the  bear  fol- 
lowed them  out,  and  I  told  my  friend  to  shoot  him,  as  he  wasj 
mighty  wratlxy  lo  kill  a  bear*  lie  did  so,  and  killed  him  prime. 
We  carried  him  to  our  camp,  by  which  time  my  son  had  re- 
turned; and  after  we  got  our  dinners  we  packed  up,  and  cut  for 
the  house  of  my  old  friend,  whose  name  was  Davidson, 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  THE  BEAB. 

*'  We  got  there  and  staid  with  him  that  night;  and  the  next 
'  morning,  having  suited  up  our  meat,  we  left  it  with  him,  and. 
started  to  take  a  hunt  betweoD  the  Obion  lake  and  the  Red  foot'1 
lake,  as  there  had  been  a  dreadful  hurricane,  svhich  passed  be- 
tween them,  and  I  was  sure  there  must  be  a  heap  of  bears  in  the 
fallen  timber.  We  had  gone  about  live  miles  without  seeing  any 
sign  at  all;  but  at  length  we  got  on  some  high  cany  ridges,  and 
as  we  rode  along,  I  saw  a  hole  in  a  large  blaek-oak,  and  on  ex- 
amining more  closely,  I  discovered  that  a  bear  had  clorab  the  tree, 
I  could  see  his  tracks  going  up,  but  none  coming  down,  and  so  I 
was  sure  he  was  in  there.  A  person  who  is  acquainted  with  bear- 
hunting,  can  tell  easy  enough  when  the  varment  is  in  the  holiow; 
for  as  they  go  up  they  don't  slip  a  bit,  but  as  they  come  down 
they  make  long  scratches  with  their  nails. 

**  My  friend  was  a  little  ahead  of  me,  but  1  called  him  back, 
and  told  him  there  was  a  bear  in  that  tree,  and  I  must  havi 
him  out.  So  we  lit  from  oar  horses;  and  I  found  a  small  tree' 
which  [  thought  [  could  fall  so  as  to  lodge  against  my  bear  tree, 
and  we  fell  to  work  chopping  it  with  our  tomahawks,  I  intended, 
when  we  lodged  the  tree  against  the  other,  to  let  my  little  son 
go  up,  and  look  into  the  hole,  for  he  could  climb  like  a  sq-iirrel. 
We  had  chappM  on  a  little  t'/jie  and  stcppcii  to  rest,  when  I 
beard  my  dng'^  barkiug  mighty  severe  at  a  distance  frcm  US|  and 
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I  told  my  friend  I  knowed  they  had  a  bear;  for  it  J8  the  nature 
cf  a  dog,  when  he  finds  you  are  hunting  bears,  to  hunt  for  nothing 
else;  he  becomes  fond  of  the  meat,  and  considers  other  game 
as  '  not  worth  a  notice,'  as  old  Johnson  said  of  the  devil. 

'*  We  concluded  to  leave  our  tree  a  bit,  and  went  to  my  dogs, 
and  when  we  got  there,  ^re  enough  they  had  an  eternal  great 
big  fat  bear  up  a  tree,  just  ready  for  shooting.  My  friend  again 
petitioned  me  for  liberty  to  shoot  this  one  also,  1  had  a  little 
rather  not,  as  the  bear  was  so  big,  but  1  couldn't  refuse;  so  he 
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blazed  away,  and  down  came  the  old  fellow  like  some  great  lojy 
had  fell,  I  now  missed  one  of  my  dogs,  the  same  that  I  before 
spoke  of  as  having  treed  the  bear  by  himself  sometime  before, 
when  I  had  etiirted  the  three  in  the  cane-brake,  I  told  my  friend 
that  my  missing  dog  had  a  bear  somewhere,  just  as  sure  as  fate; 
so  I  left  them  to  butcher  the  one  we  had  just  killed,  and  I  went 
up  on  a  pietx^  of  high  ground  to  listen  for  my  dog,  I  heard  him 
barking  with  all  his  mitjht  some  distance  off,  and  I  pushed  ahead 
for  hnn.  My  other  dogshearino;  him  broke  to  htm,  and  when  I 
got  there,  sure  enough  agaiu  he  had  another  bear  ready  treed;  If 
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be  hadn't,  I  wish  I  may  be  shot.  I  fired  on  him,  and  brought 
him  down;  and  then  went  back,  and  helped  finish  butchering  the 
one  at  which  I  had  left  my  friend.  We  then  packed  both  to  oar 
tree  where  we  had  left  my  boy.  By  thia  time,  the  little  fellow 
had  cut  the  tree  down  that  we  intended  to  lodge,  but  it  fell  the 
wrong  way ;  he  had  then  feather' d  in  on  the  big  tree,  to  cut  that, 
and  had  found  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  shell  on  the  outside,  and 
all  doted  in  the  middle,  sle  too  many  of  our  big  men  are  in  these 
days  having  only  an  outside  appearance.  My  friend  and  my  son 
cut  away  on  it,  and  I  went  oflf  about  a  hundred  yards  with  my 
doge  to  keep  them  from  running  under  the  tree  when  it  should 
falL 

A  ROUGH-AND-TtTMBLE  FIGHT. 

**  On  looking  back  at  the  hole,  I  saw  the  bear's  head  out  of  it, 
looking  down  at  them  as  they  were  cutting.  I  hollered  to  them 
to  look  Tip,  and  they  did  so;  and  McDaniel  catched  up  hia  gun, 
but  by  this  time  the  bear  was  out  and  coming  down  the  troe. 
He  fired  at  it,  and  as  soon  as  he  touched  the  ground  the  dogs 
were  all  around  it,  and  they  had  a  roll-and-tumble  fight  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  where  they  stopp'd  him.  I  ran  up  and  putting 
my  gun  against  the  bear,  fired  and  killed  him.  We  had  now 
three,  and  so  we  made  our  scaffold  and  salted  them  up. 

•*  In  the  morning  I  left  my  son  at  the  camp,  and  we  started  on 
towards  the  harricane ;  and  when  we  had  went  about  a  mile,  we 
started  a  very  large  bear,  but  we  got  along  mighty  slow  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  cracks  in  the  earth  occasioned  by  earthquakes.  We 
however  made  out  to  keep  in  hearing  of  the  dogs  for  about  three 
miles,  and  then  we  come  to  the  harricane.  Here  we  had  to  quit 
our  horses,  as  old  Nick  himself  couldn't  have  got  through  it 
without  sneaking  along  in  the  form  that  ho  put  on  to  make  a 
fool  of  our  old  grandmother  Eve.  By  this  time  several  .  f  my 
dogs  Ixad  p;ot  tired  and  come  back ;  but  we  went  ahe^d  on  foot 
for  some  little  time  in  the  harricane,  when  we  met  a  bear  coming 
straight  to  us,  and  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  yards  off.  I 
started  my  tired  dogs  after  him,  and  McDaniel  pursued  them,  and 
I  went  on  to  where  my  other  dogs  were.  I  had  seen  the  track  of 
the  bear  they  were  after,  and  I  knowed  he  was  a  screamer.  I 
followed  on  to  about  the  middle  of  the  harricane,  but  my  dogs 
pursued  hira  so  close  that  they  made  him  climb  an  old  stunip 
about  twenty  feet  high,  I  got  in  shooting  distance  of  him  and 
fired,  but  I  was  all  over  in  such  a  flutter  from  fatigue  and  run- 
ning, that  I  couldn't  hold  steady;  but,  however,  I  broke  his 
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shoulder,  and  he  fell.  I  run  up  and  loaded  tny  gun  as  quick  as 
possible,  and  shot  him  again  and  killed  him.  When  I  went  to 
take  out  my  knife  to  butcher  him,  I  found  I  had  lost  it  in  coming 
through  the  harricane.  The  vines  and  briers  was  so  thick  that  I 
would  sometimes  have  to  get  down  and  crawl  like  a  varment  to 
get  through  at  all ;  and  a  vine  had,  as  I  supposed,  caught  in  the 
handle  and  pulled  it  out.  While  I  was  standing  and  studying 
what  to  do,  my  friend  came  to  me.  He  had  followed  my  trail 
through  the  harricane,  and  had  found  my  knife,  which  was 
mighty  good  news  to  me;  as  a  hunter  hates  the  worst  in  the 
world  to  lose  a  good  dog,  or  any  part  of  his  hunting  tools.  1  iiow 
left  Mc Daniel  to  butcher  the  bear,  and  I  went  after  our  horses, 
and  brought  them  as  near  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  allow. 
I  then  took  our  bags,  and  went  back  to  where  he  w^s;  and  when 
we  had  skinned  the  bear,  we  fleeced  off  the  fat  and  carried  it  to 
our  horses  at  several  loads.  We  then  packed  it  up  on  our  horses, 
and  had  a  heavy  pack  of  it  on  each  one.  We  now  started  and 
went  on  till  about  sunset,  when  I  concluded  we  must  be  near  our 
camp ;  so  I  hollered  and  my  son  answered  me,  and  we  moved  on 
in  the  direction  to  the  camp.  We  had  gone.but  ^  little  way  when 
I  heard  my  dogs  make  a  warm  start  again ;  and  I  jumped  down 
from  my  horse  and  gave  him  up  to  my  friend,  and  told  him  I 
would  follow  them.  He  went  on  to  the  camp,  and  I  went  ahead 
after  my  dogs  with  all  my  might  for  a  considerable  distance,  till 
at  last  night  came  on.  The  woods  wer^  very  rough  and  hilly, 
and  all  covered  over  with  cane. 

CROCKETT   BEARDS   A   BEAR  IN  HIS  DEN. 

**  I  now  was  compelled  to  move  on  more  slowly;  and  was 
frequently  falling  over  logs,  and  into  the  cracks  made  by  the 
earthquakes,  so  that  I  was  very  much  afraid  I  would  break 
my  gun.  However,  I  went  on  about  three  miles,  when  I  came 
to  a  good  big  creek,  which  I  waded.  It  was  very  cold,  and  the 
creek  was  about  knee-deep ;  but  I  felt  no  great  inconvenience 
from  it  just  then,  as  I  was  all  over  wet  with  sweat  from  running, 
and  I  felt  hot  enough.  After  1  got  over  this  creek  and  out  of 
the  cane,  which  was  very  thick  on  all  our  creeks,  I  listened  for 
my  dogs.  I  found  they  had  either  treed  or  brought  the  bear  to  a 
stop,  as  they  continued  b.irking  in  the  same  place.  I  pushed  on  as 
near  in  the  direction  of  the  noise  as  I  could,  till  I  found  the  hill 
was  too  steep  for  me  to  climb,  and  so  I  backed  and  went  down 
the  creek  some  distance,  till  I  came  to  a  hollow,  and  then  took 
up  that,  till  I  came  to  a  place  where  I  could  climb  up  the  hill. 


Sid 
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It  was  mighty  dark,  and  was  difficiilt  to  see  my  way,  or  an3Hhing 
else.  Wljen  1  got  up  the  bill,  I  found  I  htid  passed  the  dogs; 
1111(1  80  I  turned  and  went  to  them.  1  found,  when  I  got  there, 
iliey  had  treod  the  bear  in  a  large  forked  poplar,  and  it  was  set- 
ling  ill  the  fork. 

**  I  could  see  the  lump,  but  not  plain  enough  to  shoot  with  any 
certainty,  as  there  was  no  moonlight;  and  so  I  set  in  to  hunting 
for  ^rnnts  dry  brush  to  make  me  a  light;  but  I  could  tied  none, 
though  I  could  tind  that  the  ground  was  torn  mightily  to  pieces 
by  tiio  cracks. 


A  wtom  AT  ctjosic  QrArruES. 

**  Al  Ittdt  I  tlioiigKt  I  <Hmld  <hooi  by  gue;^,  and  kill  him ;  so  I 
poiiltod  ia  nmr  the  lump  as  1  could,  and  fined  away.  But  the 
bear  didtt\  wm^  1m  only  dumb  up  btgbar,  and  got  out  on  a 
limb,  whidi  Mpod  me  to  see  him  bettar.  1  now  loaded  up  again 
and  fir«d«  but  this  time  he  dittn^t  more  al  all.  I  commenced 
Soadii^t  for  a  Ihiid  lire,  but  the  tirsi  Ifaina  1  knowed*  the  bear  was 
wy  diw^t  and  ihey  were  fij^tinj?  all  around  me,     I 


had  mf  Mt  btfelMT  m  mj  belt,  and  I  hm  m  |iair  of  dr«8ed  buck-- 
akin  braawai  oa.  So  I  tot^k  out  my  Iwfe,  and  stood  deter* 
minedt  if  be  abould  get  bold  of  m^  to  dated  ngratlf  in  iba  baet 
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way  I  could.  I  stood  there  for  some  time,  and  could  now  and 
then  see  a  white  dog  1  had,  but  the  rest  of  them,  and  the  bear, 
which  were  dark  colored,  1  couldn't  see  at  all,  it  was  so  miserable 
dark.  They  still  fought  around  me,  and  sometimes  within  three 
feet  of  me,  but  at  last  the  bear  got  down  into  one  of  the  cracks 
that  the  earthquakes  had  made  in  the  ground,  about  four  feet 
deep,  and  I  could  tell  the  biting  end  of  him  by  the  hollering  of 
my  dogs.  So  1  took  my  gun  and  pushed  the  muzzle  of  it  about, 
till  1  thought  I  had  it  against  the  main  part  of  his  body,  and 
fired  ;  but  it  hap|)ened  to  be  only  the  fleshy  part  of  his  foreleg. 
With  this  he  jumped  out  of  the  crack,  and  he  and  the  dogs  had 
another  hard  tight  around  me,  as  before.  At  last,  however,  they 
forced  him  back  into  the  crack  again,  as  he  was  when  1  had  shot. 
**  I  had  laid  down  my  gun  in  the  dark,  and  I  now  began  to 
hunt  for  it;  and  while  hunting  I  got  hold  of  a  pole,  and  1  con- 
cluded I  would  punch  him  awhile  with  that.  I  did  so,  and  when 
I  would  punch  him,  the  dogs  would  jump  in  on  him,  when  he 
would  bite  them  badly,  and  they  would  jump  out  again.  I  con- 
cluded, as  he  would  take  punching  so  patiently,  it  might  be  that 
he  would  lie  still  enough  for  me  to  get  down  in  the  crack,  and 
feel  slowly  along  till  I  could  find  the  right  place  to  give  him 
a  dig  with  my  butcher.  So  I  got  down,  and  my  dogs  got  in  be- 
fore him  and  kept  his  head  towards  them,  till  I  got  along  easily 
up  to  him  ;  and  placing  my  h  ind  oa  his  rump,  felt  for  his  shoul- 
der, just  behind  which  I  intended  to  stick  him.  I  made  a  lunge 
with  my  long  knife,  and  fortunately  stuck  him  right  through 
the  heart,  at  which  he  just  sunk  down,  and  I  crawled  out  in  a 
hurry.  In  a  little  time  my  dogs  all  come  out  too,  and  seemed 
satisfied,  which  was  a  way  they  always  had  of  telling  me  that 
they  had  finished  him." 

A  FUXXY  EXERCISE  TO  KEEP  WARM. 

«*  I  suffered  very  much  that  night  with  cold,  as  my  leather 
breeches,  and  everything  else  I  had  on  was  wet  and  frozen.  But 
I  managed  to  ^et  my  bear  out  of  this  crack  after  several  hard 
trials,  and  so  I  butchered  him  and  laid  down  to  try  to  sleep. 
But  my  fire  was  very  bad,  and  I  couldn't  find  anything  that 
would  burn  well  to  make  it  any  better ;  and  so  I  concluded  I 
should  freeze  if  I  didn't  warm  myself  in  some  way  by  exercise. 
So  1  jrot  up  and  hollered  awhile,  and  then  I  would  just  jump  up 
and  down  with  all  my  might,  and  throw  myself  into  all  sorts  of 
motions.  But  all  this  wouldn't  do;  for  my  blood  was  now  get- 
ting coldy  and  the  cbilid  coming  all  over  me.     I  was  so  tired, 
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too,  that  I  could  hardly  walk  ;  but  I  thought  I  would  do  the  best 
I  could  to  save  my  life  and  then,  if  I  died,  nobody  would  be  to 
blame.  So  I  went  to  a  tree  about  two  feet  through,  and  not  a 
limb  on  it  for  thirty  feet,  and  I  would  clirab  up  to  the  liroba, 
and  then  lock  my  arms  together  around  it,  and  slide  down  to  the 
bottom  agaio.  This  would  make  the  insides  of  my  legs  and  arms 
feel  mighty  warm  and  good,  I  continued  this  till  daylight  m  the 
morniog,  and  how  often  I  dumb  up  my  tree  and  blid  down  I 
don't  know,  but  I  reckon  at  least  a  hundred  times. 

'*  In  the  morning  I  got  my  bear  hung  up  so  as  to  be  safe,  and 
then  set  out  to  hunt  for  my  camp.  I  found  it  after  awhile,  and 
MeDaniel  and  my  son  were  very  much  rejoiced  to  see  me  get 
back,  for  they  were  about  to  give  me  np  for  lost.  We  got  our 
breakfasts,  and  then  secured  our  meat  by  building  a  high  scaffold, 
and  covering  it  over.  We  had  no  fear  of  its  spoiling,  for  the 
weather  was  so  cold  that  it  could n*t. 

•'  We  now  started  after  my  other  bear,  which  had  caused  me 
80  much  trouble  and  suffering;  and  before  we  got  him,  we  got  a 
start  after  another,  and  took  him  al^o.  We  went  on  to  the  creek 
I  had  crossed  the  night  before,  and  camped,  and  then  went  to 
where  my  bear  was  that  I  had  killed  in  the  crack.  When  we  ex- 
amined the  place,  MeDaniel  said  he  wouldn't  have  gone  into  it,  as 
I  did,  for  all  the  bears  in  the  woods. 

"  We  then  took  the  meat  down  to  our  camp  and  salted  it,  and 
also  the  last  one  we  had  killed;  intending  in  the  morning,  to  make 
a  hunt  in  the  harricane  again* 

AN   EARTHQUAKE. 

*«  We  prepared  for  resting  that  night,  and  I  can  assure  the 
reader  I  was  in  need  of  it.  We  had  laid  down  by  our  tire,  and 
about  ten  o'clock  there  came  a  most  terrible  earthquake,  which 
shook  the  earth  so  that  we  were  rocked  about  like  ive  had  been 
in  a  cradle.  We  were  very  much  alarmed;  for  though  we  were 
accustomed  to  feel  earthquakes,  we  were  now  right  in  the  region 
which  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  them  in  1812,  and  we  thought 
it  might  take  a  notion  and  swallow  us  up,  like  the  big  fish  did 
Jonah* 

*'  In  the  morning  we  packed  up  and  moved  to  the  harricane, 
where  we  made  another  camp,  and  turned  out  that  evening  and 
killed  a  very  large  bear,  which  made  eight  we  had  now  kiikd  in 
this  hunt. 

*'  The  next  morning  we  entered  the  harricane  again,  and  in  a 
little  or  no  time  my  dogs  were  in  full  cry.     We  pursued  them. 
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and  soon  came  to  a  thick  cane-brake,  in  which  they  had  stopp'd 
their  bear.  We  got  up  close  to  him,  but  the  cane  was  so  thick 
that  we  couldn't  see  more  than  a  few  feet.  Here  I  made  my 
friend  hold  the  cane  a  little  open  with  his  gun  till  I  shot  the  bear, 
which  was  a  mighty  large  one.  I  killed  him  dead  in  his  tracks. 
We  got  him  out  and  butchered  him,  and  in  a  little  time  started 
another  and  killed  him,  which  now  made  ten  we  had  killed;  and 
we  knowed  we  couldn't  pack  any  more  home,  as  we  had  only  five 
horses  along ;  therefore  we  returned  to  the  camp  and  salted  up  all 
our  meat,  to  be  ready  for  a  start  homeward  next  morning. 

WONDERFUL   RESUJ.T  OF  THE   HUNT. 

**  The  morning  came,  and  we  packed  our  horses  with  the  meat, 
and  had  as  much  as  they  could  possibly  carry,  and  sure  enough 
cut  out  for  home.  It  was  about  thirty  miles,  and  we  reached 
home  the  second  day.  I  had  now  accommodated  ray  neighbor 
with  meat  enough  to  do  him,  and  had  killed  in  all,  up  to  that  time, 
fifty-eight  bears,  during  the  fall  and  winter. 

**  As  soon  as  the  time  arrived  for  them  to  quit  their  houses  and 
come  out  again  in  the  spring,  I  took  a  notion  to  hunt  a  little 
more,  and  in  about  one  month  I  killed  forty-seven  more,  which 
made  one  hundred  and  five  bears  which  I  had  killed  in  less  than 
one  year.  *'  • 


CHAPTER    VI. 

CROCKETT'S   DISASTROUS   FLAT-BOAT   EXPERIENCE. 

IFE  in  the  lonely  wilderness  of  early  Ten- 
nessee was  a  strange  compound  of  excite- 
ment and  contemplation ;  there  was  no 
medium  ground  for  mind  employment, 
or  social  amusement,  as  even  neighborly 
interchange  of  thought  was  impossible 
in  that  vast  solitude.  The  dull  monotony 
of  isolation  could  only  be  relieved  by 
plunging  into  the  excitement  of  a  hunt  for  wild  animals,  or  by 
a  visit  to  some  cross-roads  saloon,  perhaps  fifty  miles   distant, 

*  These  bear  haots  of  the  Colonel  entirely  sarpaiss  anything  on  record.  Mr. 
Gordon  Cummin^'s  record  of  his  fights  with  lions,  elephants,  giraffes,  hippo- 
potamuses and  African  bnffaloes,  is  rail  of  excitement  and  interest;  but  In  real 
peril  and  adventore,  they  by  no  means  surpass  Colonel  Crockett's  bear  fights. 
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where  congregated  the  boisterous  element  of  a  sparse  settle- 
ment to  drink  liquor,  shoot  matches  and  carouse  without  fear  of 
disturbing  the  public  peace,  because  there  was  no  public  peace. 

While  Crockett  delighted  in  adventure*  ho  also  loved  the  quiet 
that  his  seclusion  from  busy  life  afforded,  and  nature  became  to 
him  a  school  wherein  were  tjiught  those  severe  lessons  of  dia- 
cipline  which,  learned  from  such  a  master,  are  never  forgotten. 
His  mind  was  never  groveling,  but  always  soaring;  hence,  though 
wholly  unlettered  in  the  learning  of  books,  he  inherited  a  quick 
perception  and  excellent  mind,  which  enabled  him  to  absorb  from 
his  good  teacher  the  fundamental  principles  of  knowledge  and  its 
application  to  human  affairs.  Thus  he  developed  from  the 
pupil  to  the  philosopher  of  nature,  and  became  an  adept  in  the 
art  of  apt  illustration,  with  which  he  painted  his  anecdotes  so 
felicitously.  But  this  process  of  enlargement  of  his  under- 
standing, instead  of  satisfying  his  appetite,  grew  with  what  it 
fed  on  and  made  him  long  for  other  spheres,  to  increase  the 
domain  in  which  he  had  so  long  moved,  but  which  now  appeared 
too  small  for  free  action. 

His  failure  to  realize  those  congressional  aspirations  that  had 
received  undue  stimulation  from  assurances  of  his  friends,  as 
nell  as  from  his  own  ambition,  undoubtedly  caused  him  intense 
mortification,  though  outwardly  he  maintained  a  stolid  com- 
posure that  reflected  none  of  his  real  feelings. 

Finding  no  other  avenue  open  for  retreat  from  the  scene  of  his 
defeat,  and  actuated  largely  b}^  a  desire  to  see  something  more  of 
the  world,  he  began  the  loading  of  two  flat-boats  with  pipe-staves, 
as  already  explained,  with  the  view  of  making  a  profitable  trip  to 
New  Orleans,  aud  thence  —  to  whatever  country  fate  or  impulse 
might  carry  him. 

The  boats  were  at  length  loaded,  in  the  summer  of  1827,  with 
thirty  thousand  staves,  and  on  a  beautiful  afternoon  he  pushed 
away  from  the  shore,  and  floated  out  on  the  Obion  and  away  to 
the  Mississippi.  No  man  had  less  experience  than  he  in  the 
manngement  of  flat-boats,  for  these  that  he  built  were  the  first  he 
had  ever  seen,  while  his  crew  of  six  men  was  no  better  qualified 
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for  the  trip ;  even  the  pilot  was  a  landsman  whose  knowledge  of 
boating  had  been  acquired  entirely  in  the  management  cf  a  canoe. 
Notwithstanding  the  almost  criminal  Ignorance  of  both  officers 
and  crew  the  boats  flouted  two  days  before  any  trouble  was  en- 
countered, though  at  no  time  did  Crockett  feel  so  secure  as  he 
would  in  a  rough-and-tumble  fight  with  a  bear,  when  he  could 
bring  his  experience  into  use.  The  boats  were  unwieldy,  as 
flat-boats  always  are,  and  the  crew  could  not  control  them. 
Time  and  again  they  tried  to  land,  but  threatening  storms,  dark 
nights,  treacherous  cut-offs,  dangerous  crevasses,  inviting  sand- 
bars, and  frowning  sawyers,  had  to  be  braved,  with  hope  the 
only  pilot  and  trust  to  providence  acting  as  gouger  (the  bow  steer- 
ing oar)  watch.  It  would  be  expecting  too  much  of  fortune  to 
suppose  the  boats  could  escape  disaster  and  reach  their  destina- 
tion under  such  circumstances,  nor  did  they,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

A   HAIR-BREADTH   ESCAPE. 

The  story  of  the  wreck  that  came  at  last  is  thus  related  by 
Crockett :  — 

**  In  a  short  distance  we  got  into  what  is  called  the  **  DeviFs 
Elbow;  "  and  if  any  place  in  the  wide  creation  has  its  own  proper 
name  I  thought  it  was  this.  Here  we  had  about  the  hardest 
work  that  I  ever  was  engaged  in  in  my  life  to  keep  out  of  dan- 
ger; and  even  then  we  were  in  it  all  the  while.  We  twice  at- 
tempted to  land  at  wood-yards,  which  we  could  see,  but  couldn't 
reach. 

**  The  people  would  run  out  with  lights,  and  try  to  instruct  us 
how  to  get  to  shore,  but  all  in  vain.  Our  boats  were  so  heavy 
that  we  couldn't  take  them  much  any  way,  except  the  way  they 
wanted  to  go,  and  just  the  way  the  current  would  carry  them. 
At  last  we  quit  trying  to  land,  and  concluded  just  to  go  ahead  as 
well  as  we  could,  for  we  found  that  we  couldn't  do  any  better. 
Some  time  in  the  night  I  was  down  in  the  cabin  of  one  of  the 
boats,  sitting  by  the  fire,  thinking  on  what  a  hobble  we  had  got 
into,  and  how  much  better  bear-bunting  was  on  hard  land,  than 
floating  along  on  the  water,  when  a  fellow  had  to  go  ahead 
whether  he  was  exactly  willing  or  not. 

**  The  hatchway  into  the  cabin  came  slap  down,  right  through 
the  top  of  the  boat;  and  it  was  the  only  way  out  except  a  small 
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hole  io  the  side,  which  we  had  used  for  putting  our  arms  through 
to  dip  up  water  before  we  lashed  the  boata  together* 

"  We  were  now  floatiDg  eidewaye,  and  the  boat  I  was  in  was 
the  hiadmost  as  we  went.  All  at  once  I  heard  the  hands  begin 
to  run  over  the  top  of  the  boat  in  great  confusion,  and  pull  with 
all  their  might;  and  the  firyt  thing  I  knawM  after  this  we  went 
broadside  full-tilt  aguinat  the  head  of  an  island  where  a  large 
raft  of  drift-timber  had  lodged.  The  nature  of  such  a  place 
would  be,  as  everybody  knows,  to  suck  the  boats  dawn,  and  turn 
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them  right  under  this  raft;  and  the  uppermost  boat  would,  of 
course,  be  suck*d  down  and  go  under  first.  As  soon  as  we  struck,  . 
I  bulged  for  my  hatchway,  as  the  boat  was  turning  under  sure 
enough.  Bnt  when  I  got  to  it,  the  water  was  pouring  through 
in  a  current  aa  large  as  the  hole  would  let  it,  and  as  strong  as  the 
weight  of  the  river  would  force  it.  I  found  I  couldn't  get  out 
here,  for  the  boat  was  now  turned  down  in  such  a  way  that  it 
was  steeper  th^n  a  house-top,  I  now  thought  of  the  hole  ia  the 
side,  and  made  my  way  m  a  hurry  for  that.  With  difficulty  I 
got  to  it,  and  wheu  I  got  there  I  found  it  was  too  small  for  me 
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to  get  out  by  my  own  power,  and  I  began  to  think  that  I  was  in 
a  worse  box  than  ever.  But  I  put  my  arms  through  and  hollered 
as  loud  as  I  could  roar,  as  the  boat  I  was  in  hadn't  yet  quite 
filled  with  water  up  to  my  head,  and  the  hands  who  were  next  to 
the  raft,  seeing  my  arms  out  and  hearing  me  holler,  seized  them 
and  began  to  pull.  I  told  them  I  was  sinking,  and  to  pull  my 
arms  off,  or  force  me  through,  for  now  I  know'd  well  enough  it 
was  neck  or  nothing,  come  out  or  sink. 

**  By  a  violent  effort  they  jerked  me  through  ;  but  I  was  in  a 
pretty  pickle  when  I  got  through.  I  had  bee  a  sitting  without 
any  clothing  over  my  shirt ;  this  was  torn  off  and  I  was  literally 
skin'd  like  a  rabbit.  I  was,  however,  well  pleased  to  get  out  in 
any  way,  even  without  shirt  or  hide,  as  before  I  could  straighten 
myself  on  the  boat  next  to  the  raft  the  one  they  pulled  me  out 
of  went  entirely  under,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  any  more  to  this 
day.  We  all  escaped  on  to  the  raft  where  we  were  compelled 
to  sit  all  night  about  a  mile  from  land  on  either  side.  Four  of 
my  company  were  bareheaded,  and  three  barefooted;  and  of  that 
number  I  was  one.  I  reckon  I  looked  like  a  pretty  cracklin  ever 
to  get  to  Congress  1 1 

**  We  had  now  lost  all  our  loading,  and  every  particle  of  our 
clothing,  except  what  little  we  had  on  ;  but  over  all  this,  while  I 
was  setting  there,  in  the  night,  fl<)ating  about  on  the  drift,  I  felt 
happier  and  better  off  than  I  ever  had  in  my  life  before,  for 
I  had  just  made  such  a  marvelous  escape  that  I  had  forgot  almost 
everything  else  in  that;  and  so  I  felt  prime."  " 

CROCKETT  18  ELECTED  TO  CONGRESS. 

For  a  second  time  all  of  Crockett's  possessions  were  swept 
away  by  water  and  the  world  was  before  him  again.  Though 
the  loss  of  his  boats  cost  him  the  little  that  he  had  accumulated 
while  living  on  the  Obion,  yet  it  did  not  alienate  his  friends  or 
lessen  his  popularity.  Almost  immediately  upon  his  return  home 
he  was  solicited  by  a  large  number  of  his  neighbors  to  stand  again 
for  Congress,  though  the  election  was  only  two  months  off.  There 
were  two  candidates  already  announced,  viz.:  Colonel  Alexander, 
his  former  competitor,  and  General  William  Arnold,  both  men  of 
considerable  property  and  highly  educated.  Crockett  was  quite 
willing  to  undertake  the  race,  having  nothing  then  in  view  at  which 
to  turn  his  hand  for  a  living,  but  being  penniless  he  could  conceive 
of  no  way  to  raLte  the  necessary   funds  for  conducting  a  cam- 
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paign.  His  embarrassment,  however,  was  speedily  relieved  by  a 
neighbor,  who  udvaaced  him  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and 
offered  to  furnish  him  more  if  he  should  require  it.     Thus  armed 

for  the  con- 
test Crock- 
ett entered 
it  with  a  de- 
termination 
to  succeed- 
A  wee  k 
after  an* 
nouncing 
his  can- 
didacy 
C  rock  ett 
attended  a 
mass  meet- 
ing at  which 
A lexander 
and  Arnold 
were  adver- 
t  i  8  e  rl  t  o 
speaks  and 
Fas  there 
lintroduced 
Ito  the  latter. 
)ugh  he 
had  not  ex- 
pected t  o 
deliver  an 
a  d  d  r  e  8  8  » 
after  the  in- 
troduclion 
Crockett 

was  invited,  rather  out  of  courtesy,  by  Arnold  to  make  the  open- 
ing -speecli  which  was  made  so  publicly  that  hecoukl  not  decline. 
BL'iug  thus  pushed  into  a  position  alwaNscmharrassing  to  Crockett 
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he  arose  and  ccld  a  few  jokes,  bat  failed  to  make  any  apparent 
impression  upon  his  auditors.  When  he  descended  from  the 
platform  he  was  succeeded  by  Alexander,  who  made  a  speech  of 
an  hour's  length  to  which  Arnold  replied  in  the  fashion  of  politi- 
cal debate.  The  latter  had  considered  Crockett  as  only  a  mere 
pretender,  without  either  sagacity  or  popularity,  and  refused  to 
consider  him  as  a  competitor  worthy  of  notice,  so  that  in  all  his 
speech  he  did  not  once  so  much  as  make  a  reference  to  Crockett. 
His  remarks  were  generally  well  received  and  he  would,  no  doubt, 
have  reaped  considerable  benefit  from  the  meeting,  but  for  an 
incident  that  Crockett,  by  his  cunning  humor,  turned  against  his 
antagonist  and  to  his  own  credit.  While  Arnold  was  closing  in 
a  special  effort  wreathed  with  the  flowers  of  eloquent  speech,  a 
flock  of  guinea-hens  appeared  just  behind  the  platform  and 
setup  such  a  *' put-racking"  that  the  speaker  could  scarcely 
make  himself  heard,  which  so  annoyed  him  that  he  requested 
some  one  of  his  hearers  to  drive  them  away.  At  this  juncture 
Crockett  arose  and  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes  said,  **  Well, 
Colonel,  you  are  the  only  man  I  ever  met  who  could  understand 
fowl-language.  You  had  not  the  small  courtesy  to  even  mention 
me  in  your  speech,  and  when  my  little  speckled  friends,  the 
guinea-fowls,  came  up  to  protest,  with  their  cry  of  *  Crockett, 
Crockett,  Crockett,'  you  are  so  uncivil  as  to  order  them  away." 
This  felicitous  joke  fell  with  such  pointed  force  that  the  crowd 
roared  with  laughter  and  so  disconcerted  Arnold  that  he  abruptly 
left  the  stand  and  in  so  doing  surrendered  the  honors  of  the 
day  to  Crockett. 

The  election  followed  soon  after  and  resulted  in  favor  of 
Crockett  by  a  majority  of  twenty-seven  hundred  and  forty-eight 
votes.  His  total  constituency  was  one  hundred  thousand,  which 
indicates  that  the  polling  strength  of  his  district  was  about 
twenty  thousand. 

CBOCKBTT'S  DINNEB  with  FBESIDENT  ADAMS. 

Although  now  a  member  of  Congress,  which  in  his  time  was  a 
mark  pf  gre^t  distinction  f^id  honofi  Crockett  wi^s  eqtirely  dea- 
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titute  of  money,  having  spent  the  ooe  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  he 
had  borrowed  in  the  canvas.  It  ntiw  became  a  question  how  he 
BhouM  be  able  to  get  to  Washington,  but  this  perplexity  was  soou 
relieved  by  his  friend  coming  to  his  rescue  a  second  time  and  mak- 
ing him  another  lo;in  of  one  hundi*ed  dolhirs.  With  this  Crockett 
set  out  for  the  capital,  and  upon  arriving  there  ho  immediately 
obtained  an  advance  from  the  government  treasurer  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  doUars  borrowed  and  sent  the  sum  to  his 
friend  with  expressions  of  thanks,  as  became  an  honest  man  fully 
appreciating  the  favor  that  had  been  extended  to  him. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Washington  he  was  invited  to  dine 
with  President  Adams,  a  man  of  the  highest  culture,  whose  man- 
ners had  been  formed  in  the  courts  of  Europe.  Crockett,  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  usages  of  society,  did  not  know  what  the 
note  of  invitation  meant,  and  immediately  sought  his  friend,  the 
Hon,  Mr*  Verplanck  for  an  explanation.  Concerning  this  inci- 
dent Crockett  say?< :  — 

'*  I  was  wild  from  the  backwoods,  and  didn't  know  nothing 
about  eating  dinner  with  the  big  folks  of  our  country.  And  how 
should  I,  having  been  a  hunter  all  my  life?  I  had  eat  most  of  my 
dinners  on  a  log  in  the  wood^i,  and  sometimes  no  dinner  at  all*  I 
knew,  whether  1  ate  dinner  with  tlje  President  or  not  was  a  mat- 
ter of  no  importance,  for  my  constituents  were  not  to  be  benefited 
by  it*  I  did  not  go  to  court  tbe  President*  for  I  was  opposed  to 
him  ill  principle,  and  had  no  favors  to  ask  at  his  hands.  I  was 
afraid »  however,  I  should  be  awkward,  as  I  was  so  entirely  a 
stranger  to  fashion ;  and  in  going  along,  I  resolved  to  observe  the 
conduct  of  my  friend  Mr*  Verplaock,  and  to  do  as  ho  did.  And 
1  know  that  1  did  behave  myself  right  well/' 

Some  cruel  wag  wrote  the  following  ludicrous  account  of  this 
dinner-party,  which  went  the  round  of  all  the  papers  as  veritable 
history.  The  writer  pretended  to  quote  Crockett's  own  account 
of  the  dinner  ; 

*'  The  first  thing  I  did,"  said  Davy,  '<  after  I  got  to  WasUng- 
toQ,  was  to  go  to  the  President's.  I  stepped  into  the  President's 
house.  Thinks  I,  who  s  afeard<  If  I  didn^t,  I  wit^h  I  may  be 
f.hot.     Says  I,  *  Mr.  Adams,  I  am  Mr,  Crockett,  from  Tennessee/ 
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So,  says  te,  *  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Crockett? '  And  he  shook  me 
by  the  hand,  although  he  know'd  I  went  the  whole  hog  for  Jack- 
aon.     If  he  didn't,  I  wish  I  may  be  fihot. 

**  Not  only  that,  but  he  sent  me  a  printed  ticket  to  dine  with 
him.  Tve  got  it  in  my  pocket  yet,  I  went  to  dinner,  and  I 
walked  all  around  the  long  table,  looking  for  something  that  1 
liked.  At  last  I  took  my  seat  beside  a  fat  goose,  and  I  helped 
myself  to  as  much  of  it  as  I  wanted.     But  i  budn*t  took  three 
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bites,  when  I  looked  away  up  the  table  at  a  man  they  called  Task 
(attache).  He  was  t^ilking  French  to  a  woman  on  t* other  side 
of  the  table*  He  dodged  his  head  and  she  dodged  hers,  and  then 
they  got  to  drinking  wine  across  the  table. 

"  But  when  I  looked  back  again  my  plate  was  gone,  goose  and 
all.  So  I  jist  cast  my  eyes  down  to  t'other  end  of  the  table,  and 
sure  enough  I  seed  a  black  man  walking  off  with  my  plate*  I 
says,  *  Hello,  Mister,  bring  back  my  plate.*  Ho  fetched  it  back 
in  a  hurry,  a^  you  may  think.  And  when  he  set  it  down  before 
me,  how  do  you  think  it  was?  Licked  as  clean  as  my  hand.  If 
it  u  asn*t,  I  wish  I  may  be  shot  I 
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**  Says  he,  *  ^TTiat  will  you  have  sir?  *  And  says  I,  « Ton  may 
well  Buy  that,  after  stealing  my  goose/  And  he  began  to  laugh. 
Then  miys  I,  '  Mister,  laugh  if  you  please  ;  but  I  don't  half-'.:ke 
sich  tricks  upon  travelers,  I  then  filled  my  plate  with  bacon  and 
greens.  And  whenever  I  looked  up  or  down  the  table,  I  held  on 
to  my  plate  with  my  left  hand. 

"When  we  were  all  done  eating,  they  cleared  everything  off 
the  tabic,  and  took  away  the  table-cloth.  And  what  do  you 
think  ?  There  was  another  cloth  under  it<  If  there  wasn't,  I  wish 
I  ma}^  be  shot  I  Then  I  saw  a  man  coming  along  carrying  a  great 
glass  thing,  with  a  glass  handle  below,  something  like  a  candle- 
stick. It  was  stuck  foil  of  little  glass  cups,  with  eoraething  iii 
them  that  looked  good  to  eat.  Says  I,  *  Mister,  bring  that  thmg 
here.  Thinks  I,  let's  taste  thera  first*  They  wefe  mighty  sweet 
and  good,  so  I  took  six  of  them.  If  I  didn't,  I  wish  I  may  be 
ghot." 

The  story  was  copied  into  nearly  every  newspaper  then  pub- 
lished, and  caused  Crockett  so  much  annoyance  that  he  procured 
the  statements  of  several  persons  who  were  guests  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  dinner,  in  denial  of  the  report,  and  in  certification  of 
his  pro[>er  comhict  at  the  banquet.  But  the  bad  effects  were 
never  f  nlly  removed,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  w*as  haunted 
by  constant  repetitions  of  the  story,  told  with  occasional  varia^ 
tions,  but  always  tc  Iiis  discredit  and  chagrin. 

caOCKETT  11E-EI.ECTED   AND    OPPOSES   JACKSOK. 

In  1829  Crockett  was  a  candidate  for  re-election,  in  which  his 
hopes  were  not  disappointed.  lie  had  so  conducted  himself  in 
Congress  as  to  win  the  praise  of  the  w^hole  country  and  so  in- 
creased in  popuiar  favor  at  home  that  he  was  again  chosen  by  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

During  his  first  terra  he  generally  afBliated  with  what  was 
known  as  the  Jackson  party.  At  tli.s  time,  however,  Jackson 
was  in  the  Senate,  but  while  a  leader  in  that  body,  a  large  party 
had  organized  to  make  him  President,  and  everywhere  the  live 
i^sue  was  presented  of  pro  and  onH  Jackson,  w^hich  culminated 
iu  his  eleotioa  to  the  pre^ideac)"  iu  the  full  of  1828* 
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**  It  may  be  doubted,"  as  Abbott,  the  historian  says,  **  whether 
there  ever  was  a  more  honest,  conscientious  man  in  Congress  than 
David  Crockett.  His  celebrate  d  motto,  *  Be  sure  that  you  are 
right,  and  then  go  ahead,'  seemed  ever  to  animate  him.  He 
could  neither  be  menaced  or  bribed  to  support  any  measure  which 
he  thought  to  be  wrong.  Ere  long  he  found  it  necessary  to  op- 
pose some  of  Jackson's  measures.  We  will  let  him  tell  the 
story  in  his  own  truthful  words:  " 

"  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  this  second  term,  I  saw,  or 
thought  I  did,  that  it  was  expected  of  me  that  I  would  bow  to 
the  name  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  follow  him  in  all  his  motions, 
and  windings,  and  turnings,  even  at  the  expense  of  my  con- 
science and  judgment.  Such  a  thing  was  new  to  me  and  a  total 
stranger  to  my  principles.  I  knowed  well  enough,  though,  that  if 
I  didn't '  hurrah  '  for  his  name,  the  hue  and  cry  was  to  be  raised 
against  me,  and  I  was  to  be  sacrified,  if  possible.  His  famous, 
or  rather  I  should  say  his  infamous  Indian  bill  was  brought  for- 
ward, and  I  opposed  it  from  the  purest  motives  in  the  world. 
Several  of  my  colleagues  got  around  me,  and  told  me  how  well 
they  loved  me,  and  that  I  was  ruining  myself.  They  said  this 
was  a  favorite  measure  of  the  President  and  I  ought  to  go  for  it. 
I  told  them  I  believed  it  was  a  wicked,  unjust  measure,  and  that  I 
should  go  against  it,  let  the  cost  to  myself  be  what  it  might;  that 
I  was  willing  to  go  with  General  Jackson  in  everything  that  I  be- 
lieved was  honest  and  right ;  but,  further  than  this,  I  wouldn't 
go  for  him  or  any  other  man  in  the  whole  creation. 

"  I  had  been  elected  by  a  majority  of  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  votes,  and  I  believed  they  were  honest  men, 
and  wouldn't  want  me  to  vote  for  any  unjust  notion,  to  please 
Jackson  or  any  one  else :  at  any  rate,  I  was  of  age,  and  deter- 
mined to  trust  them.  I  voted  against  this  Indian  bill,  and  my 
conscience  yet  tells  me  that  I  gave  a  good,  honest  vote,  and  one 
that  I  believe  will  not  make  me  ashamed  m  the  day  of  judgment. 
I  served  out  my  term,  and  though  many  amusing  things  happened, 
I  am  not  disposed  to  swell  my  narrative  by  inserting  them. 

**  When  it  closed,  and  I  returned  home,  I  found  the  storm  had 
raised  against  me  sure  enough ;  and  it  was  echoed  from  side  to 
side,  and  from  end  to  end  of  my  district  that  I  had  turned  against 
Jackson.  This  was  considered  the  unpardonable  sin.  I  was 
hunted  down  like  a  w:ld  varment,  and  in  this  hunt  every  little 
newspaper  in  the  district,  and  every  little  pin-hook  lawyer  was 
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engaged.     Indeed,  they  were  ready  to  print  anything  and  every- 
thing that  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  invent  against  me." 

In  consequence  of  this  opposition,  Crockett  lost  his  next  elec- 
tion, and  yet  by  a  majority  of  but  seventy  votes.  For  two  years 
he  remained  at  home  hunting  bears.  But  havixig  once  tasted  the 
pleasures  of  political  life,  and  the  excitements  of  Washington, 
his  silent  rambles  in  the  woods  had  lost  much  of  their  former 
charms.  He  was  again  a  candidate  at  the  ensuing  election,  and, 
after  a  very  warm  contest,  gained  the  day  by  a  majority  of  two 
hundred  and  two  votes. 


CHAPTER    VIL 


GRAKB    OVATIONS   TENDKBED    CROCKETT* 

E  sure  you're  right,  then  go  ahead,"  This 
saying  of  Crockett's,  repeated  often 
for  his  own  encouragement,  became  a 
maxim  as  celebrated  as  any  of  Poor 
Richard*s  proverbs,  and  was  heard  fifty 
years  ago,  as  it  is  to-day,  in  every  vil- 
lage of  America,  His  droU  stories  made 
him  an  interesting  character,  but  hlg 
philosophy  was  a  no  less  distinguishing 
trait,  and  served  to  bring  him  into  public 
Botoriety  and  to  perpetuate  his  fame. 
Though  without  education,  or  the  polish 
that  contact  with  persons  of  refinement 
^ves ;  cast  as  he  was  in  a  rugged  mold 
and  spending  his  life  among  surround* 
ings  unfavorable  to  courtly  manners  and 
social  accomplishments,  yet  these  disadvantages,  used  as  a  back* 
ground  to  his  unaffected  style,  scintillatmg  witticisms,  and  won- 
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derfol  magnetism,  made  of  his  life  a  pleasing  mosaic,  doubly 
picturesque  because  of  its  contrasts.  The  wonderful  popularity 
of  the  man  is  evidenced  by  what  followed  directly  after  his  re- 
turn to  Congress,  as  we  shall  now  see. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Washington  Crockett  was  advised 
by  his  physicians  that  a  trip  through  the  North  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  his  health,  which  had  become  much  impaired  by  ex- 
posure and  hard  work  in  the  preceding  campaign.  This  advice 
was  not  entirely  disagreeable  to  the  patient,  for  he  had  long 
wished  for  an  excuse  to  make  a  journey  to  some  of  the  Eastern 
and  New  England  cities  in  order  that  he  might  become^  ac- 
quainted with  the  people,  and  needs  of  that  industrious  and 
wealthy  section.  Accordingly  on  April  25th,  1834,  he  started  on 
a  tour  that  has  ever  since  been  memorable  because  of  the  ex- 
citement created  in  all  the  cities  he  visited,  and  the  droll  speeches 
and  interesting  events  that  characterized  it. 

Crockett  proceeded  to  Baltimore,  where  he  was  entertained  by 
the  city  officials  and  given  a  grand  supper,  that  was  attended  by 
many  distinguished  guests.  Leaving  Baltimore  on  the  following 
afternoon  he  started  down  the  bay  en  route  for  Philadelphia,  at 
which  place  great  preparations  had  been  made  to  receive  him. 
His  descriptions  of  the  novel  sights  that  met  his  gaze  on  this  trip 
are  characteristic  and  highly  amusing.     He  says :  — 

*'Our  passage  down  the  Chesapeake  Bay  was  very  pleasant; 
and  in  a  very  short  run  we  came  to  the  place  where  we  were  to 
get  on  board  of  the  railroad  cars. 

**  This  was  a  clean  new  sight  to  me;  about  a  dozen  big  stages 
hung  on  to  one  machine,  and  to  start  up  hill.  After  a  good  deal 
of  fuss,  we  all  got  seated  and  moved  slowly  off,  the  engine 
wheezing  as  if  she  had  the  tizzick.  By-and-by  she  began  to  take 
short  breaths,  and  away  we  went  with  a  blue  streak  after  us. 
The  whole  distance  is  seventeen  miles,  and  it  was  run  in  fifty-five 
minutes. 

*'  While  I  was  whizzing  along,  I  burst  out  a  laughing.  One  of 
the  passengers  asked  me  what  it  was  at.  *  Why,'  says  I,  '  it's 
no  wonder  the  fellow's  horses  run  off.'  A  Carolina  wagoner 
had  just  crossed  the  railroad,  from  Charleston  to  Augusta,  when 
the  engine  hove  in  sight  with  the  cars  attached.  It  was  growing 
dark,  and  the  sparks  were  flying  in  all  directions.     His  horses 
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ran  oflF,  broke  hia  wagon,  and  smashed  his  combustibles  into 
items.  He  ran  to  a  house  for  help,  and  when  they  ai^ked  him 
what  scared  his  horaes,  he  said  he  did  not  jist  know,  but  it  must 
be  hell  in  hamess." 

Crockett  debarked  from  the  train  at  Delaware  City  and  re- 
sumed his  journey  by  the  Charles  Carroll,  a  fine  steamer  plying 
between  that  point  and  Philadelphia.  The  boat  was  gaily  decor- 
ated with  bunting  in  honor  of  his  passage,  and  as  she  went  up  the 
Delaware  River  three  largo  flags  were  hoisted  as  the  signal  pre- 
viously agreed  upon  to  inform  the  people  that  Crockett  was  on 
board. 

CROCKETT* 8   FIRST   VISIT   TO    A    BIO    CITY* 

He  thus  describes  his  reception  by  the  Philadclphians:  — - 

*'  We  went  on  till  wo  came  in  sight  of  the  city  and  as  we  ad- 
vanced towards  the  wharf,  1  saw  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  cov- 
ered with  people,  all  anxiously  looking  oo  towards  the  boat. 
The  captain  and  myself  were  standing  on  the  bow-deck;  he 
pointed  histioger  at  me,  and  people  slung  iheir  hats,  and  huzzaed 
for  Colonel  Crockett.  It  struck  me  with  astonishment  tf>  hear  a 
strange  people  huzzaing  for  me,  and  made  me  feel  sort  of  queer. 
It  took  me  so  uncommon  unexpected,  as  I  had  no  idea  of  attract- 
ing attention.  But  1  had  to  meet  it,  and  so  I  stepped  en  to  the 
wharf,  where  tlic  folks  came  crowding  around  me,  saying,  *  Give 
me  the  hand  of  an  honest  man.'  I  did  not  know  what  all  th:8 
meant;  but  some  gentleman  took  hold  of  me,  and  pressing 
through  the  crowd,  put  me  inlo  an  elegant  barouche,  drawn  by 
four  tine  horses  ;  they  then  told  me  to  bow  to  the  people;  1  did 
so^  and  with  much  difficulty  wc  moved  off.  The  streets  were 
crowded  to  a  great  distance,  and  the  windows  full  of  people, 
looking  out,  I  su|>pose,  to  see  the  wild  man.  I  thought  1  had 
rather  be  in  the  wilderness  with  my  gun  and  dogs,  than  to  be  at- 
tracting all  that  fuss.  1  had  never  seen  the  like  before,  and  did 
not  know  exactly  what  to  say  or  do.  After  some  time  we  reached 
the  United  States  Hotel,  on  Chestnut  street. 

**Thecrowd  hadfollowed  me  tilling  up  the  street,  and  pressing 
into  the  bouse  to  shake  hands.  I  was  conducted  up  stairs,  and 
walking  out  on  a  platform,  drew  off  iny  hat,  and  bowed  around 
to  the  people*  They  cried  out  from  all  quarters,  *A  speech,  a 
speech,  Colonel  Crockett.' 

"After  the  noise  had  quit,  so  I  could  be  heard,  I  said  to  them 
the  following  worda :  — 
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1  had  no  expect- 
1  am  traveling  for 


im 

••  •  OexTLEMEN    of   PniLADELPfllA: 

**  *  My  visit  to  your  city  is  ratber  accidental, 
atioa  of  attracting  any  uacommoD  atteation. 
my  health,  with- 
out the  least  wish 
of   excitiug   the 
people    iu    8uch 
times    of     high 
political  feeling. 
I  <lu  not  wiiih  to 
encourage  it,     I 
am     unable     at 
this  time  to  tiud 
langufigo    s  u  i  t- 
able     to    retiiiu 
my  gratitude   to 
the     citizenrt    of  - 
Ph* ladelphia.  r 
However,   (    am  „ 
almost     induced  '^ 
to  believe  It  flat-  5 
tery — perhaps  a  z 
burlesque.    Thin  | 
IB  new  to  me,  yet 
li*ce  nothing  but 
f  r  i  e  n  d  d  h  i  p  in 
your  faces ;  and 
if  your  curiosity 
\a    Ui    hear    the 
b  a  ck  woodsman, 
I  will  a^s^ure  you 
I    am    illy    pre- 
pared to  address 
this  most  enlight- 
ened   people. 
However»ffentle- 
men,  if  thia  is  a 
curiosity  to  you,  if  you  will  meet  me  to-morrow  at  one  o'clock, 
I  will  endeavor  to  address  you,  in  my  [)lain  manner.*  *' 

Crockett's  orunii^AL  observatioks. 
The  following  dayCrockett  devoted  to  i^ight^seeing,  under  con- 
duct of  the  mayor  and  other  leading  citizens.     He  went  out  to 
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see  the  great  Fairmount  waterworks  and  woa  so  astonished  at  the 
sight  that  he  writes:  *' Just  think  of  a  few  wheels  throwing  up 
more  water  than  five  hundred  thouaand  people  can  use ;  yes,  and 
waste,  too:  for  such  scrubbing  of  steps,  and  even  the  very 
pavements  under  your  feet,  I  never  saw.  Indeed,  I  looked  close 
to  see  if  the  housemaids  had  not  web* feet,  they  walked  bo  well 
in  water;  and  as  for  fire,  it  has  no  chance  at  all ;  they  just  screw- 
on  a  long  hoUow  leather  with  a  brass  nose  on  it,  dash  up  stairs, 
and  seem  to  draw  on  Noah's  flood/* 

He  was  next  shown  the  mint,  where  his  surprise  was  greater 
than  before  and  his  remarks  equally  droll.  He  was  astounded  at 
the  sight  of  such  large  piles  of  freshly  coined  dollars  and  won- 
dered how  tte  employees  could  withstand  the  temptation  to  fill 
their  pockets  every  evening  before  going  home*  So  impressed 
was  he  with  the  belief  that  only  a  novel  device  could  prevent  such 
an  appropriation  of  the  nation^ s  money,  that  he  made  bold  to 
offer  a  suggestion:  He  told  the  manager  of  the  mint  that  down 
in  Tennessee  lived  an  old  fellow  who  made  his  negroes  whistle 
while  they  were  picking  cherries,  for  fear  they  should  eat  some, 
and  that  as  this  plan  worked  well,  it  might  be  possible  to  devise 
one  on  the  same  principle  that  would  make  the  mint  emplo^^ees 
honest. 

He  went  from  one  place  of  interest  to  another,  until  in  the 
afternoon  he  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Neil  where  a  col- 
lation was  served  and  good  liquor  was  not  used  sparingly. 
Crockett  says:  *'  And  I  observed  the  man  of  the  house,  when  he 
asked  me  to  take  a  drink,  didn't  stand  by  to  see  how  much  I 
took,  but  turned  away,  and  told  me  to  help  myself*  That's  what 
I  call  genteel/' 

CROCKETT   AT  TEE   THEATER. 

In  the  evening  he  repaired  to  the  Exchange  and  addressed  a 
crowd  of  fully  five  thousand  people,  who  were  so  enthusiastic 
that  but  little  of  his  speech  could  be  heard  for  their  almost  con- 
tinuous applause.  He  managed  to  tear  himself  away  from  the 
crowd  at  length  and,  chaperoned  by  the  mayor,  he  attended  a 
variety  theater.     Of  the  sight  he  here  witnessed  Crockett  makes 
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some  observations  that  are  as  pertment  and  ▼afciaMe  now  as  tfaej 

were  then,  for  the  variety  stage  is  not,  perhaps,  as  chaste  as 
members  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  profession  would  like  to 
have  it:  —  \ 

*»  What  a  pity  it  is  that  these  theaters  are  not  contrived  that 
everybody  could  go;  but  the  fact  is,  backwoodsman  as  I  am,  I 
have  heard  some  things  in  them  that  was  a  leetle  too  tough  for 
good  women  and  modest  men;  and  that's  a  great  pity,  because 
there  are  thousands  of  scenes  of  real  life  that  might  be  exhibited, 
both  for  amusement  and  edification,  without  offending.  Folks 
pretend  to  say  that  high  people  don't  mind  these  things.  Weil, 
it  may  be  that  they  are  better  acquainted  with  vice  than  we  plain 
folks ;  but  I  am  yet  to  live  and  see  a  woman  polished  out  of  the 
natural  feelings,  or  too  high  not  to  do  things  that  ain't  quite 
reputable  in  those  of  low  degree. 

'*  Their  fiddling  was  pretty  good,  considering  every  fellow 
played  his  own  piece  ;  and  I  would  have  known  more  about  it  if 
they  had  played  a  tune,  but  it  was  all  twee-wee-tadlum-tadlum- 
tum-tum,  tadle-leedle-tadle-leedle-lee.  The  *  Twenty-second  of 
February,'  or  the  '  Cuckoo's  Nest,'  would  have  been  a  treat. 

*«  I  do  not  think,  however,  from  all  I  saw,  that  the  people  en- 
joyed themselves  better  than  we  do  at  a  country  frolic,  where 
we  dance  till  daylight,  and  pay  off  the  score  by  giving  one  in  our 
turn.  It  would  do  you  good  to  see  our  boys  and  girls  dancing. 
None  of  your  straddling,  mincing,  sadying;  but  a  regular  sifter, 
cut-the-buckle,  chicken-flutter  set-to.  It  is  good  wholesome 
exercise ;  and  when  one  of  our  boys  puts  his  arm  round  his  part- 
ner, it  is  a  good  hug,  and  no  harm  in  it." 

CROCKETT   IN   NEW   YORK. 

Having  been  entertained  like  a  prince  for  three  days,  Crockett 
left  Philadelphia  thinking  there  could  be  no  larger  city  in  the 
world,  and  went  over  to  New  York.  He  made  this  latter  journey 
by  the  train  which  he  had  heard  ran  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
miles  an  hour,  a  speed  which  he  thought  could  not  possibly  be 
attained  until,  as  he  says,  **  I  put  my  head  out  of  the  window 
to  spit  out  my  tobacco,  when  we  overtook  it  so  quick  that  it  hit 
me  smack  in  the  face  and  filled  my  left  eye.  The  pain  I  suffered 
for  the  next  several  minbtes  made  meready  to  believe  anything." 

Crockett  left  the  train  at  Amboy  and  was  taken  to  New  York 
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by  boat.  At  the  wharf  he  was  met  by  a  committee  of  young 
Whigs,  who  conducted  him  to  the  American  Hotel,  where  he  was 
introduced  to  a  large  party  of  prominent  gentlemen  who  had 
been  waiting  his  arrival.  At  night  he  attended  a  first-class  thea- 
ter and  was  delighted  to  such  an  extent  that  he  never  afterwards 
ceased  praising  the  legitimate  drama. 

His  time  in  New  York  was  well  occupied,  for  there  was  not  an 
hour,  save  after  midnight,  that  he  could  call  his  own.  Committee 
after  committee,  and  one  distinguished  man  after  another,  was 
always  pushing  him  to  accept  invitations.  Among  the  many 
that  he  accepted  was  one  extended  by  a  Colonel  Draper,  who 
had  also  invited  more  than  a  hundred  others,  to  meet  him  at  a 
supper  to  be  given  in  Crockett's  honor,  and  which  promised,  as 
it  proved,  a  grand  affair.  But  though  he  did  not  get  away  from 
the  Colonel's  jolly  party  until  the  night  was  far  advanced,  upon 
his  return  to  the  hotel  he  was  confronted  with  another  invitation 
to  banquet  that  night  with  the  young  Whigs.  Though  *'  full  as 
a  stuffed  cub,"  as  he  declared,  Crockett  could  not  refuse  to  grace 
the  banquet  with  his  presence.  Upon  entering  the  hall  a  toast 
was  proposed,  *'  To  Crockett,  the  undoviating  supporter  of  the 
constitution  and  laws."  To  this  Judge  Clayton  responded,  but 
Crockett  was  also  called  to  say  something  in  reply.  Ho  says : 
**  I  made  a  short  speech,  and  concluded  with  the  story  of  the 

*  Red  Cow,'  which  was,  that  as  long  as  General  Jackson  went 
straight,  I  followed  him ;  but  when  he  began  to  go  this  way,  and 
that  way,  and  every  way,  I  wouldn't  go  after  him  ;  like  the  boy 
whose  master  ordered  him  to  plough  across  the  field  to  the  red 
cow.  Well,  he  began  to  plough  and  she  began  to  walk;  and  he 
ploughed  all  forenoon  after  her.  So  when  the  master  came,  he 
swore  at  him  for  going  so  crooked.     *  Why,  sir,'  said  the  boy, 

*  you  told  me  to  plough  to  the  red  cow,  and  I  kept  after  her, 
but  she  always  kept  moving.'  " 

Crockett  concluded  his  visit  to  New  York  after  three  days  of 
almost  ceaseless  divertisement,  and  took  the  steamer  for  Boston, 
where  his  reception  was  no  less  hearty  and  his  stay  of  two  days 
equally  enjoyable.     From  Boston  he  went  to  Lowell,  and  then 
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back  to  New  York,  where  he  was  again  received  by  a  committee 
and  then  escorted  to  Camden,  where  a  large  banquet  was  given 
in  his  honor  by  a  Mr.  Hoy.  Though  his  host  was  a  very  clever 
and  honest  gentleman,  some  of  the  guests  were  evidently  of  a 
different  character,  for  while  feasting  at  the  sumptuous  board 
Crockett  had  his  pocket  picked  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dol- 
lars, and  two  other  guests  were  victims  of  the  same  nimble-fin- 
gered gentry.  This  misfortune  would  have  stranded  him  but  for 
the  kindly  aid  that  was  at  once  proffered,  and  which  he  was  ex- 
tremely glad  to  accept. 

PRESENTED   WITH  A   RIFLE   BY   PHILADELPHIA   ADMIRERS. 

Crockett  returned  to  Washington  barely  in  time  to  participate 
in  the  closing  scenes  of  Congress,  having  been  absent  during  the 
entire  session,  on  which  account  he  was  severely  criticised  by  his 
constituents. 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  Congress  Crockett  started  for  home, 
going  by  way  of  Philadelphia  in  response  to  an  invitation  by  the 
young  Whigs  of  that  city,  who  had  prepared  a  pleasant  surprise 
for  the  celebrated  hunter.  He  put  up  at  the  United  States  Hotel, 
and  on  the  evening  following  his  arrival  a  committee  called  and 
conducted  him  to  a  public  hall  opposite  the  old  State  House,  which 
was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  an  admiring  crowd.  When 
he  entered,  his  gaze  fell  at  once  upon  a  table  that  was  set  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  upon  which  lay  a  magnificent  rifle,  powder- 
horn,  a  tomahawk  and  butcher-knife,  all  of  which  had  been 
made  specially  to  order  from  the  finest  material  and  by  the  best 
workmen  in  Philadelphia.  When  the  cheers  of  greeting  finally 
subsided  Crockett  was  conducted  to  a  position  beside  the  table, 
and  John  M.  Sauderson  made  an  admirable  presentation  speech, 
reciting  the  circumstances  under  which  the  articles  had  been 
made ;  expressing  the  desire  felt  by  his  associates  to  manifest 
their  regard  for  the  great  hunter  and  constitution  defender,  he 
asked  Crockett  to  accept  the  presents  before  him  as  a  mark  of 
the  high  appreciation  felt  for  his  services  by  the  people. 

Crockett  was  so  nearly  overcome  with  surprise  and  embarrass- 
meat  that  several  minutes  elapsed  before  be  Q0iU4  collect  his 
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thoughts  and  make  a  replr.     When  somewhat  oompoeedy  he  made 

his  acknowledgments  as  follows:  — 

**  Gentlemen:  I  receive  this  rifle  ftom  the  youiig  men  of 
Philadelphia  as  a  testimony  of  friendship,  whidi  I  hope  nerer  to 
live  to  forget.  This  is  a  favorite  article  with  me,  and  would 
have  been  my  choice  above  all  presents  that  coold  hare  been 
selected.  I  love  a  good  gun,  for  it  makes  a  man  feel  independ- 
ent* and  prepared  either  for  war  or  peace. 

^*  This  rifle  does  honor  to  the  gentleman  that  made  it.  I  must 
say,  long  as  I  have  been  accustomed  to  handle  a  gun,  I  hmTe 
never  seen  an^^nhing  that  could  come  near  a  comparison  to  her  in 
beauty.  I  did  not  think  that  ever  such  a  rifle  was  made,  either 
in  this«  or  any  other  country;  and  how,  gentlemen,  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  you  for  your  splendid  present,  I  am  at  loss. 
This  much,  however,  I  will  say,  that  myself  and  mj  sons  will 
not  forget  you  while  we  use  this  token  of  your  kindness  for  our 
amusement.  If  it  should  become  necessary  to  use  her  in  defense 
of  the  liberty  of  our  country,  in  my  time,  I  will  do  as  I  hmTe 
done  before;  and  if  the  struggle  should  come  when  I  am  buried 
in  the  dust,  I  will  leave  her  in  the  hands  of  some  who  will  honor 
your  present,  in  company  with  your  sons,  in  standing  for  our 
country's  rights. 

**  Accept  my  sincere  thanks,  therefore,  gentlemen,  tat  your 
valuable  present,  which  I  will  keep  as  a  testimony  of  your 
friendship,  so  long  as  I  am  in  existence.'' 

After  the  ceremony  of  presenting  the  rifle  was  condoded,  the 
large  company  assembled  fell  to  enjoying  several  good  thinmi 
that  had  been  provided,  not  the  least  abundant  b^ng  serenl 
brands  of  wines  and  liquors,  which  everybody  appreciated  in 
those  days  and  which  have  preserved  their  popularity  eyen  to 
our  own  times.  Drinking  and  eating  was  interlarded  with  toasts 
and  anecdotes,  and  of  course  Crockett  was  called  on  to  tell  a  story, 
with  which  request  he  complied  in  his  own  inimitable  way  by  re- 
lating the  following:  — 

Crockett's  story  of  how  he  got  out  of  a  quakdast. 

«*  While  in  a  brown  study  trying  to  conceive  of  some  plan  to 
outstrip  my  opponent,  who  was  not  so  unpopular  as  I  was  tiyimr 
to  make  myself  believe,  my  train  of  thoughts  was  brought  op  a^ 
suddenly  as  though  they  had  come  into  collision  with  anothei 
train  on  the  same  track,  by  a  low  whining  noise  tiuit  at  first  lootuj 
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not  locate.  After  listeDing  awhile  I  knew  that  youog bears  were 
somewhere  about,  but  it  was  Beveral  minutes  before  I  discovered 
their  lair ;  when  at  length  I  looked  up  towards  the  top  of  a  big 
dead  tree  near  which  1  was  Btanding  1  saw  a  hole  in  the  end  of 
the  trunk  that  bad  been  broken  off  by  lightning  or  some  of 
JacksoQ*8  cuss-words  during  the  Creek  war.  I  now  knew  that 
there  was  a  bear's  nest  in  the  vicinity,  and  that  the  yicLuity  was 
the  hollow  of  that  tree, 
and  as  I  never  allowed 
an  opportunity  to  kill  a 
bear  slip  me,  I  t<»ok  up 
an  extra  reef  in  my  belt 
and  shinned  up  the  tree 
to  the  hole,  which  was 
full  fifty  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  was  a  long 
cliLub,  but  I  got  there 
in  doe  season  and 
reached  my  hand  down 
to  draw  out  the  cubs, 
for  the  noise  of  their 
whining  sounded  as  if 
they  were  within  a  foot 
or  two  of  the  opening. 
But  finding  that  I  could 
not  reach  tbem  with  my 
hands,  I  pulled  off  my 
shoes  and  let  myself 
into  the  hole  feet  fore- 
most to  see  if  I  couldn't 
draw  them  out  with  my 
toes,  I  hung  on  to  the 
edse  of  the  hole,  grad- 
ually letting  myself 
down  further  and 
further,  thinking  all  the  while  that  another  inch  would  reach 
them^  until  at  last  I  was  in  full  length  and  stiU  a*  straining  to 
let  >ut  one  more  reef  in  my  body,  when  I  wish  I  may  be  shot  if 
I  didn't  lose  my  hold,  and  down  I  went  ker-slap  full  twenty 
feet  among  a  promising  family  of  young  bears  not  yet  old 
enough  to  have  their  claws  on.  I  eoon  found  1  might  as  well 
undertake  to  climb  the  greased  end  of  a  rainbow  as  to  get  back^ 
the  tree  being  so  large  and  smooth,     ^qw  this  was  a  real  quaru 
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dary.     If  T  was  to  sbout  it  would  have  been  doubtful   if  they 

heard  me  from  tbo  ^icttlemeut,  and  if  they  did,  the  story  told  by 
Tuy  opponents  would  ruin  iny  election.  They  would  not  vote  for 
a  man  that  verilured  into  a  place  that  he  could  not  get  oat  of 
hiniscU'.  Wiiilc  nmsidmiiifi^  wlielher  it  was  best  to  call  for  help, 
or  wait  there  till  after  tlie  election,  I  heard  a  kind  of  Bcratchiner 
and  growl inir  af)(>ve  nic,  and  looking  up,  I  saw  the  old  bear  com- 
ing htern  fin'eniost  upon  nie.  My  motto  is, '  (io  ahead/  As  soon 
as  sLc  camt'  within  my  reach,  I  seized  her  tailivith  m}^  left  hand, 
and  with  a  -small  pen-knife  in  the  other,  I  commenced  spurring 
her  forward.  Til  be  shot  if  ever  a  member  of  Congress  raised 
quicker  in  the  world  than  I  did.  She  took  me  out  in  the  shake 
of  a  laxnb'a  tail," 

This  story  has  since  found  its  way  into  school  readers,  where 
I  remember  to  have  seen  it  when  I  was  a  boy,  though  the  credit 
was  not  given  to  Crockett,  some  other  person  having  filched  the 
honor  from  him,  i 

Crockett  w^as  detained  in  Philadelphia  neaily  a  w^eek  by  invi- 
tations, which  were  of  such  a  character  that  he  could  not  refuse. 
The  people  were  much  more  enthusiastic  over  him  during  this 
second  visit  than  before,  and  judging  by  the  numerous  demon- 
strations of  their  regard,  he  appeared  to  be  the  most  popular 
man  that  had  ever  been  in  their  midst.  When  at  length  he  left 
Philadelphia,  he  started  again  for  home,  going  by  way  of  Pitts- 
burg, w^here  his  reception  was  very  cordial,  and  w^he^e  invitations 
poured  in  on  him  necessitating  a  stay  of  tw^o  days.  Along  the 
route  over  w  hich  he  traveled  the  people  made  great  demonstra- 
tions, the  depots  being  thronged  and  flags  displayed,  while  at 
every  point  he  was  called  on  to  speak,  so  that  the  ovations  he 
received  were  continuous. 

Reaching  Cincinnati,  the  citizens  of  that  place  tnrned  out  en 
masse  to  receive  him,  and  here  he  was  fairly  forced  to  stay  two 
days,  durmg  which  time  he  was  banqueted  five  times  and  scarcely 
allowed  an  hour  for  sleep.  At  Louisville  the  same  manifesta* 
tions  of  cordial  feeling  and  profound  regard  were  repealed.  So 
eager  were  the  people  of  Louisville  to  see  and  hear  Crockett  that 
provision  was  made  to  receive  him  in  the  pubhc  square.  A 
fctaod  was  erected  and  covered  with  flags  which,  at  the  appointed 
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^1      time,  Crockett  ascended  and  saw  upturned  before  him  the  largest 
r  gathering  of  faces  that  had  ever  before  assembled  in  the  city. 

The  meeting  was  very  much  greater,  it  is  stated,  than  that  which 
^^      met  to  do  honor  to  Lafayette,  and  equally  demonstrative. 
^H         The  triunii>hul  tour  was  ended  at  LouiBville,  for  be  made  no 
^m      more  stops  until  he  reached  the  shore  of  Tennessee,  at  Miire 

If 


CROCItKTT*S    BKCBPTION    AT    LOUISVILLE. 

Point,  where  he  was  met  by  his  son  William,  and  in  a  wagon 
started  for  his  home,  thirty-five  milea  distant*  In  concluding  an 
account  of  his  tour  he  writes:  — 

*«  tn  a  short  time  I  set  out  for  my  own  home;  yes,  my  own 
home,  my  own  soil,  my  own  humble  dwelling,  my  own  family, 
my  own  hearts,  my  ocean  of  love  and  affection  which  neither  cir- 
cumstances nor  tmie  can  dr>^  up.  Here,  like  the  wearied  bird, 
let  me  settle  down  for  awhile,  and  shut  out  the  world.'*    •    •    • 
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CHAPTER    vm. 


CROCKETT  AGAIN  OX  THE  BTUMBm 


NERGYsuch  as  Crockett's,  abnormally 
Btimulated,  as  it  had  been  by  the  posi- 
tion of  political  preferment  he  had 
attained,  and  the  outbursts  of  popular 
applause  and  hearty  commendation  of 
his  course  in  Congress  by  va^t  crowds 
of  people  wherever  he  went,  could  not 
long  remain  pent  up,  or  be  confined 
to  the  now  dreary  pastime  of  what 
was  once  his  greatest  pleasure. 
Lonely,  miserable  in  the  wilderness  of 
his  home,  he  again  sought  excitement 
in  the  hunt.  The  new  rifle  and  its 
beautiful  accoutrements  were  brought  into  service,  but  he  used 
it  only  long  enough  to  prove  how  accurately  it  threw  a  ball,  and 
how  much  superior  it  was  to  the  old  flint-lock  that  had  served  him 
faithfully  in  many  a  contest  with  the  lordly  bears  of  his  forest 
home-  Then  he  turned  back  again  to  his  cabin,  hung  the  rifle  in 
a  rack  of  buck-horn  above  his  door,  to  gather  the  dust  of  time, 
and  sought  for  other  scenes  to  relieve  the  tedious  time  that  hung 
upon  his  hands. 

But  Crockett  was  not  only  oppressed  with  the  extreme  quiet  of 
his  surroundings  —  the  sudden  transition  by  which  he  was  snatch- 
as  it  were,  from  a  swirl  of  pleasurable  excitement  and  dropped 
into  the  wilderness  where  even  his  home  and  family  could  not 
charm  away  the  glamor  of  public  life  that,  like  an  ignis  fatuus^ 
still  lured  him  towards  Washington  ;  his  restlessness  was  caused 
by  a  thirst  for  ambition,  the  attainment  of  a  position  far  above 
that  he  had  yet  occupied.  Inshortt  Crockett  was  an  aspirant  for 
the  Presidency,     Ignorant,   in  book  learning,  though  he  knew 
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himself  to  be,  and  wholly  destitute  of  the  refinements  which  the 
chief  of  the  nation  should  possess,  yet  so  greal  had  been  the 
manifestations  in  his  favor,  that  with  all  his  shortcomings  he  still 
believed  himself  available,  if  not  thoroughly  competent,  to  fill 
the  Presidential  chair. 

The  following  year  (1835)  saw  Crockett  again  in  the  field  for 
the  fourth  time  as  a  congressional  candidate,  his  opponent  being 
a  one-legged  man  named  Adam  Huntsman,  who  had  lost  his  limb 
in  a  battle  with  the  Indians  ten  years  before.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  Crockett  could  easily  have  defeated  his  antagonist, 
but  unfortunately  he  lived  in  a  section  where  the  pro- Jackson  sen- 
timent was  overwhelmingly  dominant;  and  as  he  had  fought 
Jackson  in  public  and  private  and  with  a  vindictiveness  that  sub- 
ordinated all  public  questions,  a  feeling  was  excited  against  him, 
intensified  as  the  canvass  proceeded,  that  gave  him  unmistakable 
promise  of  his  defeat.  To  arrest  the  moving  tide  of  popular  dis- 
favor Crockett  resorted  to  every  expedient  that  suggested  itself, 
to  regain  his  waning  popularity.  He  went  about  in  his  district 
clothed  in  buckskin,  and  with  a  flint-lock  rifle  on  his  shoulder. 
Every  saloon  became  his  headquarters  and  every  joke  that  came 
into  his  mind  was  hauled  out,  burnished  up  with  new  regimentals 
and  put  on  detached  service.  He  made  much  sport  of  his  op- 
ponent, whom  he  dubbed  the  **  Flying  Dutchman,"  and  spoke 
many  a  gibe  and  perpetrated  scores  of  puns  on  Adam,  whom  he 
declared  was  *  *  on  the  eve  of  an  almighty  thrashing."  These  jokes 
made  the  people  laugh,  but  they  failed  of  their  better  purpose, 
to  make  them  forget  his  antagonism  to  Jackson,  particularly  as 
he  lost  no  occasion  to  attack  the  administration. 

Crockett's  great  coon-skin  trick. 

The  canvaas  was  a  red-hot  one,  to  use  a  Western  expression,  and 
was  not  without  humorous  incidents  that  helped  much  to  sustain 
the  interest  that  had  been  excited.  Money  was  extremely  scarce, 
on  which  account  little  was  spent,  but  coon- skins,  which  were  its 
equivalent,  and  the  standard  medium  of  exchange,  were  put  into 
rapid  circulation  and  made  every  saloon  look  like  a  tannery,  for 
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here  they  came  aa  naturally  as  our  paper  currency  of  to-day  finds 
its  way  back  to  the  national  treasury  for  redemption. 

Crockett  thus  descnbes  a  laughable  incident,  characteristic  of 
his  resource  and  cunning,  that  occurred  during  the  canyass:  — 

**  But  I  am  losing  sight  of  my  story.  Well,  I  started  off  to 
the  Cross  Koads,  dressed  in  iiiy  huutiog  shirt,  and  my  rifle  on 
my  shoulder,  Maoy  of  our  constituents  had  assembled  there  to 
get  a  taste  of  the  quality  of  the  candidate  at  orating.  Job  Snell- 
ing,  a  gaoder-ahanked  Yankee,  who  luui  been  caught  somewhere 
about  Plymouth  Bay,  and  been  shipped  to  the  West  with  a  cargo 
of  codfish  and  rum,  erected  a  large  shantee,  and  set  up  shop  for 
the  occasion.  A  large  posse  of  the  voters  had  assembled  before 
I  arrived,  and  my  opponent  had  already  made  considerable  head- 
way with  his  speechifying  and  his  treatiog,  when  they  spied  me 
about  a  rifle  sliot  from  the  camp,  Bauatering  along  as  if  I  was  not 
a  party  in  business.  *  There  comes  Crockett,'  cried  one.  *  Let 
us  hear  the  Colonel/  cried  another,  and  so  I  mounted  the  stump 
that  had  been  cut  down  for  the  occasion, and  began  to  bushwhack 
in  the  most  approved  style, 

**I  had  not  been  up  loog  before  there  was  such  an  uproar  in 
the  crowd  that  I  could  not  hear  my  own  voice,  and  some  of  my 
constituents  let  me  know  that  they  could  not  listen  to  me  on 
such  a  dry  subject  as  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  until  they  had 
something  to  drink,  and  that  I  must  treat  them,  Accordingly  I 
jumped  down  from  the  rostrum,  and  led  the  w^ay  to  the  shantee, 
followed  by  my  constituents,  shouting,  *  Huzza  for  Crockett,' 
and  *  Crockett  for  ever ! ' 

*'  When  we  entered  the  shaotee.  Job  was  busy  dealing  out  his 
rum  in  a  style  that  showed  he  was  making  a  good  day's  work  of 
it,  and  I  called  for  a  quart  of  the  best,  but  the  crooked  oritur 
returned  no  other  answer  than  by  pointing  to  a  board  over  the 
bar,  on  which  he  ha<l  clialked  in  large  letters,  *  Paij  to^ay  and 
trust  to-morrow/  Now  that  idea  brought  me  up  all  standing; 
it  was  a  sort  of  cornering  in*  which  there  was  no  back  out,  for 
ready  money  in  the  West  in  tho^e  times  was  the  shyest  thing  in 
all  natur,  and  it  w^as  most  particularly  shy  with  me  on  that  oc- 
casion. 

'*  The  voters  seeing  my  predicament,  fell  off  to  the  other  side, 
and  I  was  left  deserted  and  alone,  as  the  government  will  be, 
when  he  no  longer  has  any  offices  to  bestow,  I  saw  as  plain  as 
day  that  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  was  against  me,  and  that 
unless  I  got  some  rum  speedily  I  should  lose  my  election  as  sure 
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as  there  are  snakes  in  Virginny, —  and  it  must  be  done  soon,  or 
even  burnt  brandy  wouldn't  save  me.  So  I  walked  away  from 
the  ahantee,  for  popukrity  sometimes  depends  on  a  very  small 
matter  indeed;  in  this  particnlar  it  was  worth  a  quart  of  New 
England  rum,  and  no  niore, 

'*  Well,  knowing  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand,  I  struck  into  the 
woods  with  my  rifle  on  my  shoulder,  my  best  friend  in  time  of 
need,  and  as  good  fortune  would  have  it,  I  had  not  been  out  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  I  treed  a  fat  coon,  and  in  the 
pulling  of  a  trigger,  he  lay  dead  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  I  soon 
whipped  hirf  hairy  jacket  off  his  back,  and  again  bent  my  steps 
towards  the  shantee,  and  walked  up  to  the  bar,  but  not  alone, 
for  this  time  I  had  half  a  dozen  of  my  constituents  at  my  heels. 
I  threw  down  the  coon  skin  upon  the  counter,  and  culled  for  a 
quart,  and  Job,  though  busy  in  dealing  out  rum,  forgot  to  point 
at  his  chalked  roles  and  regulations,  for  he  knew  that  a  coon 
was  as  good  a  legal  tender  for  a  quarts  in  the  West,  as  a  New 
York  shilling,  any  day  in  the  year, 

*•  My  constituents  now  flocked  about  me,  and  cried,  '  Huzza 
for  Crockett,*  *  Crockett  for  ever,'  and  finding  the  tide  had 
taken  a  turn,  I  told  them  several  yarns,  to  get  them  in  a  good 
humor*  and  having  soon  dispatched  the  value  of  the  coon,  I  Avent 
out  and  mounted  the  stump,  without  opposition,  and  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  followed  me  to  hear  what  I  had  to  offer  for 
the  good  of  the  nation.  Before  1  was  half  through,  one  of  my 
constituents  moved  that  they  would  hear  the  balance  of  my  speech 
after  they  had  washed  down  the  first  part  with  wome  more  of  Job 
Snelling*8  extract  of  cornstalk  and  molasses,  and  the  question  be mg 
put,  it  was  carried  unanimously.  It  wasn't  considered  necessary 
to  call  the  yeas  and  nays,  so  we  adjourned  to  the  shantee,  and  on 
the  way  I  began  to  reckon  that  the  fate  of  the  nation  pretty  much 
depended  upon  my  shooting  another  coon. 

'*  While  standing  at  the  bar,  feeling  sort  of  bashful  while  Job's 
rules  and  regulations  stared  me  in  the  face,  I  cast  down  my  eyes, 
and  discovered  one  end  of  the  coon  skin  sticking  betw^een  the  logs 
that  supported  the  bar.  Job  had  slung  it  there  in  the  hurry  of 
business.  I  gave  it  a  sort  of  quick  jerk,  and  it  followed  my  hand 
as  natural  as  if  I  had  been  the  rightful  owner,  I  slapped  it  on 
the  counter,  and  Job,  little  dreaming  that  he  was  barking  up  the 
wrong  tree,  shoved  along  another  bottle,  which  my  constituents 
quickly  disposed  of  with  great  good  humor,  for  some  of  them 
saw  the  trick,  and  then  we  withdrew  to  the  rostrum  to  discuss 
the  affairs  uf  the  nation. 
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**I  don't  know  how  it  wajg,  but  the  voters  soon  became  dry 
again,  and  nothing  would  do,  but  we  must  adjourn  to  the  shantee, 
and  as  luck  would  have  it,  the  coon  skin  was  still  sticking  between 
the  logs,  as  if  Job  had  flung  it  there  on  purpose  to  tempt  me.  I 
was  not  slow  in  raising  it  to  the  counter,  the  rum  followed  of 
course,  and  I  wish  I  may  be  shot,  if  I  didn't,  before  the  day  was 
over,  get  ten  quarts  for  the  same  identical  skin,  and  from  a  fel- 
low, too,  who  in  those  parts  was  considered  as  sharp  as  a  steel 
trap  and  as  bright  as  a  pewter  button." 

CROCKETT   OVERWHELMED    BY   HIS   DEFEAT. 

Crockett's  speeches  in  this  campaign  were  the  most  interest- 
ing he  had  ever  delivered.  His  wit  as  well  as  his  manners  h^ 
received  no  little  polish  during  the  two  terms  he  had  served  in 
Congress,  while  his  ambition  lent  wings  to  his  fancy  and  per- 
mitted him  to  soar  to  the  heights  of  eloquence.  But  all  his 
jokes,  philosophy,  reasoning  and  eloquence  availed  him  nothing, 
for  he  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
votes.  The  returns  were  such  a  surprise  and  disappointment 
that  he  was  quite  overwhelmed,  and  his  chagrin  knew  no  bounds. 
Like  most  men  suffering  under  the  poignant  smart  of  cruel  defeat, 
Crockett  lay  all  his  misfortunes  at  the  door  of  an  unfair  election 
and  the  dishonorable,  knavish  acts  of  his  opponents.  With  a 
fairly  breaking  heart  he  bewailed  the  prospects  of  his  country's 
future,  that  to  him  now  appeared  as  if  enveloped  in  the  deep 
pall  of  eternal  night.  An  enemy  of  Jackson  before,  he  was 
now  vengeful  in  his  hatred  and  did  not  stop  short  of  charging 
the  President  with  using  the  government's  money  in  buying  up 
votes,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  dollars  each,  against  him.  He 
declared,  too,  that  the  judges  were  bought  up,  and  took  their 
places  at  the  polls  with  pockets  filled  with  Huntsman  tickets, 
which  were  counted  in  the  result  after  the  polls  were  closed. 

Crockett  concludes  his  tirade  against  Jackson  and  his  enemies 
as  follows :  — 

**  As  my  country  no  longer  requires  my  services,  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  go  to  Texas.  My  life  has  been  one  of  danger, 
toil,  and  privation,  but  these  difficulties  I  had  to  encounter  at  a 
time  when  I  considered  it  nothing  more  than  right  good  sport  to 
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Burnioiifit  them  ;  hut  now  I  stiirt  anew  upon  my  own  hook,  and 

God  only  ^rant  that  it  nmy  be  strong  enough  to  support  the 
weight  tliat  may  be  hnng  upon  it.  1  hnve  a  new  row  to  hoe,  a 
long  and  rough  one,  but  come  what  will  I'll  gr»  nheaU.  ♦  ♦  • 
I  am  d*me  with  politics  and  you  may  nil  goto  hellj  and  I'll  go  to 
Texas." 

But  though  these  were  his  pnbbc  utterances,  and  the  las;t  he 

made  to  his  constituents,  he  could  not  fnrogo  the  application  uf  a 

poetic  bulm  to  his  deeply  wounded  feelings,  and   acctjrdingly 

composed  the  following  lines,  which   he  sent  to  the  Nashville 

Banner  for  publication.     It  is  rather  bad  poetry,  but  spleodid 

sentiment :  — 

Farewell  to  the  mountains  whose  mazes  to  me 

Were  more  beaatitul  far  than  Eden  ciuld  be ; 

No  fruit  was  forblddeo,  but  natiire  had  spread 

Her  bountiiul  board,  aod  ber  children  were  fed. 

The  hOls  were  our  garntrs — our  herds  wUdly  grew, 

Aud  Nature  was  shephtrd  and  bunlmndraan  too, 

I  felt  Hke  a  mouarch^  yet  thought  like  a  maii| 

As  I  thanked  the  Great  Glveri  aDd  worshiped  hjs  plaD. 

The  home  I  forsake  where  my  offspring  arose; 
The  graves  I  forsake  where  my  children  n  posje. 
The  liome  I  rt'cleemed  frum  the  savage  and  wild: 
The  home  I  have  loved  as  a  father  his  child; 
The  corn  that  I  planted,  the  ields  that  I  cleared, 
The  flocks  that  I  raised,  aad  the  cabin  I  reared} 
The  wife  of  my  bosom  —  Parewell  to  ye  alii 
In  the  land  of  the  stranger  I  rise  or  I  faU. 

Farewell  to  my  country  I  —  I  fonght  for  tbee  well, 

When  the  savage  rusiied  forth  like  l be  demons  from  hell. 

In  peace  or  in  war  I  have  stood  by  thy  side  — 

My  country,  for  thee  I  have  lived  —  wonld  have  dtedl 

But  I  am  cast  off— ray  career  now  is  ran 

And  i  wander  abroad  like  the  prodigal  son  — 

Where  the  wild  savage  roves,  and  tlie  broad  prairies  spread, 

The  faUea  —  despised  —  will  again  go  ahead  I 
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CROCKETT  ENTERS  THE  WAR  FOR  TEXAS  INDEPENDENCE. 

Y  thermometer  stood  somewhat 
below  the  freezing  point  as  I  left 
my  wife  and  children ;  still  there 
was  some  thawing  about  the  eye- 
lids, a  thing  that  had  not  taken 
place  since  I  first  ran  away  from 
my  father's  house  when  a 
thoughtless  vagabond  boy.  I 
dressed  myself  in  a  clean  hunt- 
ing shirt,  put  on  a  new  fox-skin 
cap  with  the  tail  hanging  be- 
hind, took  hold  of  my  rifle  Betsey,  which  all  the  world  knows 
was  presented  to  me  by  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  as 
a  compliment  for  my  unflinching  opposition  to  the  tyrannic 
measures  of  *  the  Government,'  and  thus  equipped,  I  started  off 
with  a  heavy  heart  for  Mill's  Point,  to  take  steamboat  down  the 
Mississippi,  and  go  ahead  in  a  new  world." 

In  this  language  Crockett  describes  his  departure  from  home, 
and  in  search  of  excitement,  if  not  consolation,  in  the  wilds  and 
wars  of  Texas,  where  courage  might  win  for  him  public  favors 
that  were  denied  him  by  the  Jacksonians  of  Tennessee. 

He  took  passage  for  Little  Rock,  where  he  arrived  without 
adventure  in  three  days  and  sought  for  accommodations  at  the 
best  hotel  in  the  place,  which  was  poor  even  for  a  far  west  town. 
Going  up  the  street,  he  was  surprised  to  see  a  large  crowd  con- 
gregated in  front  of  the  hotel,  evidently  waiting  for  some  one, 
which,  by  reason  of  his  experience  in  Philadelphia,  Boston  and 
other  Eastern  cities,  led  him  to  believe  that  the  people  of  Little 
Rock  had  information  of  his  coming  and  had  assembled  to  ex- 
tend him  a  hearty  welcome.  He  therefore  began  to  collect  his 
thoughts  for  a  speech  and  was  full  primed  for  the  occasion  when 
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he  reached  the  hotel.  But  here  he  was  surprised  for  a  eecood 
time,  because  the  people  gave  him  no  attention  whatever,  as  if 
unconscioQs  of  the  existence  of  such  a  man  as  Davy  Crockett. 

THE  PUNCH   AND  JUDY  EXHIBITION. 

Men  are  often  brought  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  true  measure 
of  their  importance  by  common-place  incidents,  and  when  lowered 
to  their  real  level  are  eomctimos  like  a  large  bubble  floating  down 
a  stream  that  bursts  when  it  strikes  an  obstruction.  They  still 
float  on,  but  have  lost  their  identity.  Though  Crockett  may  not 
be  likened  to  the  emptiness  of  a  bubble,  he  felt  quite  as  unsub- 
stautialupon  discovering  th-it  the  crowd  had  gathered  to  welcome 
a  juggler  who  had  come  to  regale  them  with  some  small  tricks 
and  a  Punch  and  Judy  exhibition.  Thus  does  greatness  some- 
times stumble  upon  its  counterpart. 

It  happened  that  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  performance  was 
announced  to  take  place,  that  the  orchestral  portion  of  the  com* 
pany  —  which  was  composed  exclusively  of  a  one-legged  fid- 
dler—  was  too  drunk  for  service,  and  had  crawled  into  a  neigh- 
boring hay -loft  to  rest.  Without  a  fiddler  it  was  impossible  to  go 
on  with  the  show,  and  as  several  tickets  of  admission  had  already 
been  disposed  of,  there  was  a  li%^ely  threatening  by  those  who  had 
paid  their  money,  and  a  confiscation  of  the  paraphernalia  used  in 
the  performance  was  imminent,  and  which  was  only  prevented  by  a 
fortunate  arrival,  in  the  person  of  an  original  Arkan saw  character. 
This  man  was  the  long,  lank,  frizzled- featured  specimen  cf  in- 
dividual **  from  away  back/'  His  pants  w^ere  yellow  and  his 
coat  was  long,  while  his  hat  had  seen  better  days,  but  it  was  evi- 
dently a  long  time  ago  j  so  was  it  a  dreary  time  since  last  Ms 
locks  were  combed  and  his  saffron  face  washed.  But  if  his 
toilet  was  somewhat  melancholy,  his  countenance  was  mild  and 
and  his  tones  full  of  sympathy.  He  drove  up  in  a  mud-bespat- 
tered sulky,  with  three  spokes  out  of  each  wheel,  but  there  were 
no  ribs  missing  in  his  horse,  for  they  were  all  plain  to  be  seen.  In 
his  way-worn  vehicle  he  carried  many  pamphlets  of  his  own  com- 
position, while  over  the  back  of  it  was  thrown  a  crazy  flannel 
undershirt  that  he  had  washed  at  the  last  brook  passed  and  H»- 
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there  to  dry.  His  profession  was  a  composite  one ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  was  a  blending  of  preacher,  lecturer,  author,  bookseller, 
fiddler  and  missionary  generally.  When  preaching  was  poor  he 
often  turned  a  penny  at  lecturing  and  when  neither  accomplish- 
ment could  be  turned  to  account  he  would  dispose  of  a  book, 
whenever  fortune  assisted  him  to  make  a  sale;  but  should  all  of 
these  fail  him  he  had  recourse  to  his  fiddle,  his  great  soul-har- 
monizer  which,  however,  he  kept  carefully  secreted  in  a  box 
under  the  bed  of  his  vehicle,  lest  a  sight  of  it  at  an  inopportune 
time  might  interfere  with  the  success  of  his  other  professions. 

Crockett  describes  what  followed  the  arrival  of  the  moral  lec- 
turer in  his  own  inimitable  way:  — 

**  The  landlord  now  made  his  appearance,  and  gave  a  hearty 
welcome  to  the  reverend  traveler,  and  shaking  him  by  the  hand 
added,  that  he  never  came  more  opportunely  in  all  his  life. 

*' '  Opportunely!  '  exclaimed  the  philosopher. 

**  '  Yes,'  rejoined  the  other;  *  you  have  a  heart  and  head  that 
labor  for  the  benefit  of  us  poor  mortals* 

'*  *  Oh  !  true,  an  excellent  market  for  my  pamphlets,'  replied 
the  other,  at  the  same  time  beginning  to  open  the  trunk  that  lay 
before  him. 

**  '  You  misunderstand  me,'  added  the  landlord.  *A  poor 
showman  with  a  sick  wife  and  five  children  has  arrived  from  New 
Orleans ' 

"  '  I  will  sell  my  pamphlets  to  relieve  their  wauts,  and  endeavor 
to  teach  them  resignation.' 

'* '  He  exhibits  to-night  in  my  large  room ;  you  know  the  room, 
sir  —  I  let  him  have  it  gratis.' 

'*  *  You  are  an  honest  fellow.  I  will  witness  his  show,  and 
add  my  mite  to  his  assistance.' 

*' '  But,'  replied  the  innkeeper,  *  the  lame  fiddler  is  fond  of  the 
bottle,  and  is  now  snoring  in  the  hayloft.' 

*'  'Degrading  vice  I '  exclaimed  the  old  man,  and  taking  *'  God's 
Revenge  against  Drunkenness"  from  the  trunk,  and  standing 
erect  in  the  sulky,  he  commenced  reading  to  his  astonished 
audience.  The  innkeeper  interrupted  him  by  observing  that  the 
homily  would  not  fill  the  empty  purse  of  the  poor  showman  and 
unless  a  fiddler  could  be  obtained,  he  must  depend  on  charity,  or 
go  supperless  to  bed.  And  moreover,  the  people,  irritated  at 
their  disappointment,  had  threatened  to  tear  the  show  to  pieces. 
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**  *  But  what's  to  be  done?  '  demanded  the  parson. 

'*  *  Your  reverence  shakes  an  excellent  bow/  added  the  idd- 
keeper,  in  an  insinuating  tone* 

*'  *  1 1 '  exclaimed  the  pardon ;   *  I  fiddle  for  a  puppet  show  I  * 

'*  *  Not  for  tLe  puppet  ahow,  but  for  the  eick  wife  and  ^ve 
hungry  children.* 

**  A  tear  started  into  the  eyes  of  the  o!d  man,  as  he  added  in  an 
under  tone,  *  If  I  could  be  concealed  from  the  audience^ — ' 

***  Nothing  easier,'  cried  the  other;  *  we  will  place  you  be- 
hind  the  .scenes,  and  no  one  ^vill  ever  dreain  that  you  fiddled  at 
a  puppet  .show.' 

'*  Ihe  matter  being  thus  settled  they  entered  the  house,  and 
shortly  after  the  sound  of  a  fiddle,  squeaking  like  a  giggling  girl 
tickletl  into  ecstat^ies,  restored  mirth  and  good  humor  to  the  dis- 
appointed a.ssemblage,  who  rushed  in,  helter-skelter,  to  enjoy 
the  exhibition. 

*'  All  being  seated,  and  silence  restored,  they  waited  in  breath- 
less ex[)e€tation  for  the  rising  of  the  curtain.  At  length  Harle- 
quin ujade  his  apfiearance^  and  performed  astonishing  feats  of 
activity  on  the  slack-rope;  turning  somersets  backward  and  for- 
ward, first  on  this  side,  ami  then  on  that,  with  as  niueb  ease  as 
if  he  had  been  a  politician  all  his  life,  —  the  parson  sawing  vig- 
orously on  his  fiddle  all  the  time.  Punch  followed,  and  set  the 
audience  in  a  roar  with  his  antic  tricks  and  jests;  but  when  Judy 
entered  with  her  broomstick  the  burst  of  applause  was  as  great 
as  ever  I  heard  bestowed  upon  one  of  Benton's  slang-whang 
speeches  in  Congress,  and  I  rather  think  quite  as  well  merited. 

*'  As  the  plot  thickened,  the  music  of  the  parson  became  more 
animated;  but  unluckily  in  the  w^armth  of  his  zeal  to  do  justice 
to  his  station,  his  elbow  touched  the  side  scene,  which  fell  to 
the  floor,  and  exposed  him,  working  away  in  all  the  ecstasies  of 
little  l.saae  Uill,  while  reading  one  of  his  long  orations  about 
things  in  general  to  empty  benches.  No  ways  d'sconcerted  by 
the  accident,  the  parson  seized  upon  it  as  a  fine  opportunity  of 
conveying  a  lesson  to  those  around  him,  at  the  same  time  tiiat  he 
might  benefit  a  fellow  mortal.  He  immediate'y  mounted  the 
chair  upon  which  he  was  seated,  and  addressed  ice  audience  to 
thp  following  effect:  — 

'*  'Many  of  yon  have  come  here  for  amusement,  and  others  no 
doubt  to  assist  the  poor  man,  wbo  is  thn*^  struggling  to  obtain  a 
subsistence  for  h's  sick  wife  and  children.  Lo!  the  moral  of  a 
puppet  show!     But  is  this  all?     Has  he  net  rendered  unto  you 
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your  money' s  worth  ?    This  is  not  charity.     If  you  are  charitably 
inclined,  here  is  an  object  fully  deserving  of  it.' 

**  He  preached  upon  this  text  for  full  half  an  hour,  and  concluded 
with  taking  his  hat  to  collect  assistance  from  his  hearers  for  the 
friendless  showman  and  bis  family. 


THE  PHILANTHROPIST   IN  AN   EMBARRASSING    SITUATION. 

**  The  next  morning,  when  his  sulky  was  brought  to  the  door, 
the  showman  and  his  wife  came  out  to  thank  their  benefactor. 
The  old  man  placed  his  trunk  of  pamphlets  before  him,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  pilgrimage,  the  little  children  following  him 
through  the  village  with  bursts  of  gratitude." 
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CROCKETT   IS  BANQTTETED  —  THE   BASS-DEUM  A3n>  FIFB  OR- 

CIEESTRA. 

On  the  day  after  Crockett's  arrival  in  Little  Bock  his  identity 
was  discovered,  and  immediately  preparations  were  made  by  the 
leading  citizens  to  formally  *' recognize  "  him.  He  had  been 
banqueted  a  hundred  times  in  the  North,  and  it  occurred  to  the 
citizens  that  similar  treatment  would  Dot  be  offensive,  especially 
if  due  care  were  taken  that  the  liquor  didn't  give  out.  To  pro- 
vide for  this  affair  a  big  fat  bear,  a  deer,  wild  turkeys  and  small 
game  in  abundance,  were  purchased  and  given  over  to  the  hotel 
landlord  to  prepare  for  the  table.  The  only  thing  now  wanting 
to  make  the  occasion  complete  was  a  band  of  mu^ic,  but  unfortu- 
nately this  was  an  article  not  purchasable  at  Little  Rock,  but 
by  ]>ersistent  foraging  a  bass-drum  and  a  beater,  and  a  fife  and 
fifer,  were  brought  into  service  that  answered  well  enough  under 
the  circumstances.  When  the  banquet  was  ready,  ttie  guests 
arranged  themselves  in  double  file  with  Crockett  and  the  mayor 
at  the  head,  and  marched  into  the  dining-room*  As  they  entered 
the  orchestra  set  up,  piaying,  ''See  the  Conqoering  Hero  Comes/* 

Crockett  thus  describes  the  exercises  that  followed  the  feast- 
ing: — 

**The  fragments  of  the  meats  being  cleared  off,  we  went 
through  the  customary  evolution  of  drinking  thlrtt-en  regular 
toasts,  after  every  one  of  which  our  drum  with  the  loose  skin 
grumbled  like  an  aid  horse  with  an  empty  stomach;  and  oop 
asthmatic  fife  squeaked  like  a  stuck  pig,  a  spirit-stirring  tune, 
which  we  put  off  christening  until  we  should  come  tc  prepare 
our  proceedings  for  posterity.  The  fife  appeared  to  have  but 
one  tune  in  it;  possibly  it  might  have  had  more,  but  the  poor 
fifer,  with  all  his  pufling  and  blowing,  his  too-toc-tooing.  and 
shaking  his  head  and  elbow,  could  not,  for  the  body  and  soul  of 
him^»  get  more  than  one  out  of  it.  If  the  fife  had  had  an  extra 
tune  to  its  name,  sartin  it  wouldn't  have  been  quite  so  hide-bound 
on  such  an  occasion,  but  let  us  have  it,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 
We  waru't  particular  by  no  means.*' 

CROCKETT  AGAIN  MEETS  THE  riDDLIXQ  PARSON. 

Crockett's  stay  of  three  days  in  Little  Rock  was  made  pleasant 
by  every  attention  the  citizens  could  show  him,  their  desire  to 
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acoord  him  the  fullest  hospitality  extending  so  far  that  they  got 
up  a  shooting  match  to  which  the  best  marksmen  in  the  vicinity 
were  invited,  all  of  whom,  with  true  Southern  courtesy,  permitted 
themselves  to  be  beaten  by  their  guest. 

He  tried  to  induce  several  gentlemen  of  the  place  to  join  him 
in  an  expedition  to  Texas,  but  though  they  were  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  movement  to  establish  the  independence  of  the  Lone 
Star  State,  they  pleaded  many  excuses  for  not  joining  in  the 
struggle,  but  five  of  them  consented  to  accompany  him,  as  a  kind 
of  escort,  on  his  journejr  as  far  as  the  Ouachita  River,  fifty  miles 
from  Little  Rock. 

The  party  was  a  gay  one,  their  natural  good  spirits  being  in- 
creased by  several  friendly  bottles  that  kissed  their  lips  with  great 
frequency,  and  put  them  on  good  terms  with  all  of  the  world. 
They  pushed  on  with  fair  speed  and  towards  evening  approached 
the  fording  place  of  the  river,  but  when  about  to  descend  the 
bank  there  fell  upon  their  ears  a  sound  of  music,  faint  but  ex- 
quisitely sweet.  The  party  stopped  and  lis^^^d  in  a  kind  of 
mysterious  awe,  and  heard  floating  down  tfi^blua  paters  that 
inspiring  patriotic  air,  **  Hail  Columbia."  ^^SbJL  coiJd  it  mean? 
Suddenly  the  tune  was  changed,  and  there  c«q«^^e^sweet,  clear 
and  brisk  notes  of  **  Over  the  Water  to  Charley.***-^  This  tune 
never  failed  to  awaken  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  piotieers  in  the 
early  days,  and  Crockett  dashed  forward  under  the  thrilling  im- 
pulse to  discover  from  whence  the  dulcet  sounds  proceeded. 
Reaching  the  crossing  what  was  his  astonishment  to  discover  a 
man  seated  in  a  sulky  in  the  nliddle  of  the  shallow  stream,  play- 
ing for  dear  life  on  a  fiddle.  The  horse  was  standing  as  if  in 
deep  r every  half  covered  with  water,  while  the  flimsy  vehicle  ap- 
peared to  be  on  the  point  of  going  to  pieces.  **  Still  the  man 
fiddled  on  composedly,  as  if  his  life  had  been  insured,  and  he 
was  nothing  more  than  a  passenger.  *  We  thought,'  said  Crock- 
ett, <he  was  mad  and  shouted  to  him.  He  heard  us,  and 
stopped  his  music.  ^  You  have  missed  the  crossing,'  shouted 
one  of  the  men  from  the  clegring.  *  I  know  I  have,*  returned 
the  fiddler.     *  If  you  go  ten  ifeet  farther  you  will  be  drowned/ 
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*I  know  I  shall,'  roturned  the  fiddler.  *  Turnback,'  said  the 
man.  *I  cau*t/  said  the  other.  *  Then  how  the  devil  wLIyou 
get  out?'  *  I'm  sure  1  don't  know:  come  you  and  help  me** 
**The  men  from  the  clearing,  who  understood  the  river,  took 
our  horses  and  rode  up  to  the  s^ulky,  and  after  some  difficulty  sue* 
Deeded  in  bringing  the  traveler  safe  to  shore,  when  we  recognized 
the  worthy  parson  who  had  fiddled  for  us  at  the  puppet  show  at 
Little  Kock.  They  told  him  that  he  had  had  a  narrow  escape, 
and  he  replied  that  he  had  found  that  out  an  hour  iigo.     He  Siiid 


THR  rmntiNG  parson  attracting  universal  natdr. 

he  had  been  fiddling  to  the  fishes  for  a  full  hour,  and  had  ex- 
hausted all  the  tunes  that  he  could  play  without  notes.  We  then 
asked  him  what  could  have  induced  him  to  think  of  fiddling  at  a 
time  of  such  peril;  and  he  replied,  that  he  had  remarked  in  his 
progress  through  life,  that  there  was  nothing  in  universal  natur 
so  well  caleulated  to  draw^  people  together  as  the  sound  of  a 
!i  Idle;  and  he  knew  that^he  might  bawl  until  he  was  hoarse  for 
a^Mstance,  and  no  one  would  stir  a  peg;  but  they  would  no  sooner 
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hear  the  scraping  of  his  catgut  than  they  would  quit  all  other 
business,  and  come  to  the  spot  in  flocks." 

A  STAG  DANCE  IN  THE  LONELY  WOODS. 

The  parson  had  interpreted  the  hearts  of  Arkansaw  gentlemen 
with  extraordinary  fidelity,  for  the  fiddle's  appeal  was  as  effective 
in  that  section  in  those  days,  as  the  voice  of  an  angel.  Its 
notes  were  the  links  that  composed  the  cord  binding  all  nature 
together  in  one  universal  soul,  the  essence  of  poetry,  patriotism, 
frolic  and  sentiment. 

Though  in  the  lonely  woods  and  remote  from  any  house  or  in- 
dication of  civilization  the  parson's  fiddle  had  so  cheered  Crockett 
and  his  companions  that  a  dance  was  proposed,  in  which  all 
heartily  participated  on  the  green  sward  until  the  musician's  store 
of  tunes  was  exhausted.  After  this  exhibition  of  hilarious  de- 
light was  concluded,  Crockett's  companions  bade  him  adieu  and 
returned  to  Little  Rock,  while  he  journeyed  on  with  the  parson, 
whom  he  found  so  agreeable  that  he  pays  the  following  eloquent 
tribute  to  his  goodly  influence: — 

**  I  kept  in  company  with  the  parson  until  we  arrived  at  Green- 
ville, and  I  do  say,  he  was  just  about  as  pleasant  an  old  gentle- 
man to  travel  with  as  any  man  who  wasn't  tx)o  darned  particular 
could  ask  for.  We  talked  about  politics,  religion,  and  nature, 
farming,  and  bear  hunting,  and  the  many  blessings  that  an  all 
bountiful  providence  has  bestowed  upon  our  happy  country.  He 
continued  to  talk  upon  this  subject,  traveling  over  the  whole 
ground  as  it  were,  until  his  imagination  glowed,  and  his  soul  be- 
came full  to  overflowing;  and  he  checked  his  horse,  and  1  stopped 
mine  also,  and  a  stream  of  eloquence  burst  forth  from  his  aged 
lips,  such  as  I  have  seldom  listened  to:  it  came  from  the  over- 
flowing fountain  of  a  pure  and  grateful  heart.  We  were  alone 
in  the  wilderness,  but  as  ho  proceeded,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the 
tall  trees  bent  their  tops  to  listen; — that  the  mountain  stream 
laughed  out  joyfully  as  it  bounded  on  like  some  living  thing; 
that  the  faded  flowers  of  autumn  smiled,  and  sent  forth  fresher 
fragrance,  as  if  conscious  that  they  would  revive  in  spring,  and 
even  the  sterile  rocks  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  some  mysterious 
influence.  We  were  alone  m  the  wilderness,  but  all  things  told 
me  that  God  was  there.  The  thought  renewed  my  strength  and 
courage.    I  had  left  my  country,  felt  somewhat  like  an  outcast, 
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believed  that  Ihad  been  neglected  and  lost  sight  of ;  but  I  was  now 
conscious  that  there  was  ytill  one  watchful  Eye  over  me  no  matter 
whether  I  dwelt  io  the  populous  cities ,  or  threaded  the  pathless 
forest  alone  ;  no  matter  whether  I  stood  io  the  high  places  among 
meiXf  or  made  my  solitary  lair  in  the  untrodden  wild,  that  Eye 
was  still  upon  me.  My  very  soul  leaped  joyfully  at  the  thought; 
I  Dcvor  felt  so  grateful  in  all  ray  life.  I  never  loved  my  God  go 
sincerely  io  all  my  life.     I  felt  that  I  still  had  a  friend. 

*♦  When  the  old  man  finished,  I  found  that  my  eyes  were  wet 
with  tears,  I  approached  and  pressed  his  hand,  and  thanked  him, 
and  says  I, '  Now  let  us  take  a  drink/  I  set  him  the  example,  and 
ho  followed  it,  andio  a  style  tx)Q  that  satisfied  me,  that  if  he  had 
ever  belonged  to  a  temperance  society,  he  had  either  renounced 
membership  or  obtained  a  dispensation.'* 

The  two  journeyed  together  as  far  as  Greenville,  where  Crockett 
bade  the  parson  an  affectionate  good-bye  and  then  pushed  on 
alone  for  Fulton,  at  which  place  he  arrived  in  due  season  and  was 
received  in  a  most  hospitable  manner  by  gentlemen  to  whom  he 
presented  letters  of  introduction.  Here  ho  embarked  on  a 
Bteitoer  for  Natchitoches  that  was  well  loaded  with  a  heteroge- 
neous cargo  of  passengers:  white  and  black,  sober  and  drunk, 
vulgai*  and  saintly,  thieves  and  honest  men,  sharpers  and  gul- 
libles. 

CROCKETT   EXPOSES    THE  GAMBLER, 

The  boat  had  hardly  gotten  well  under  way  before  a  gambling 
juggler  set  up  his  devices  for  fleecing  such  dopes  as  might  be 
allured  into  his  game*  A  table  was  set  in  the  forward  cabin  upon 
which  ho  placed  his  hat  and  three  thimbles,  under  one  of  which 
he  deposited  a  pea.  Having  made  these  preliminaries  iu  plain 
view  of  the  crowd  that  gathered  about  him,  ho  made  his  offers  to 
bet  that  no  one  could  guess  under  which  thimble  the  pea  would 
be  found.  This  he  called  the  game  of  *'  thimblerig,*'  and  so 
well  did  he  play  it^  and  so  numerous  were  the  fools  about  hira, 
that  for  several  minutes  he  was  reaping  a  golden  harvest  of  such 
grain  as  would  not  require  thrashmg  before  using. 

Crockett  moved  over  from  a  seat  he  had  occupied  on  the  fore- 
castle to  the  crowd  of  greedy  speculators  and  amused  himself  for 
a  time  watching  the  game  and  studymg  the  greenhorns.     Seeing 
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that  he  was  much  interested,  the  gambler  at  length  asked  Crockett 
to  try  his  skill  at  guessing,  offering  to  wager  a  round  sum  that 
he  could  not  locate  the  pea.  But  Crockett  decliuud  the  invita- 
tion by  declaring  that  he  never  gambled,  and  was  opposed  to  the 
practice  on  principle.  This  coufessiou  of  virtu©  did  not  dis- 
courage the  gambler,  who  insisted  that  his  game  was  only  one  of 
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innocent  amusement,  with  a  small  intake  only  to  make  it  a  little 
more  interesting- 
Having  observed  that  the  rrarabler  invariably  permitted  his  vic- 
tim to  win  the  first  bets  in  order  to  establish  confidence  and  in- 
crease the  stakes,  and  being  persistently  begged  to  hazard  a 
small  sum,  at  least,  on  hiB  skill  as  a  gueaser,  Crockett  at  length 
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offered  to  bet  the  drinks  for  the  crowd  that  he  could  lift  the  thim- 
ble which  covered  the  pea.  Though  the  wager  was  not  a  profit- 
blo  one  to  the  gambler  even  should  ho  win  it,  yet  with  the  hope 
that  it  might  encourage  Crockett  to  make  a  larger  bet,  he  accepted 
it  and  began  JuggHng  with  the  thijubles  and  pea,  but  with  no  in- 
tention of  deceiving  Crockett,  whom  he  believed  must  soon  be 
another  of  his  victims.  At  length  he  placed  the  thimbles  in  a 
row  and  asked  which  one  covered  the  pea;  Crockett  promptly 
lift-ed  the  middle  thimble  and,  sure  enough,  there  lay  the  pea,  and 
thegambler  withequal promptness  acknowledged  that  he  had  fairly 
lost. 

But  having  lost,  he  praised  Crockett's  quick  eye  and  offered 
to  make  another  bet  of  a  sum  of  money  that  he  could  not  make 
a  second  successful  guess;  this,  however,  Crockett  obstinately 
declined,  and  insisted  on  the  payment  of  the  wager  he  had  won, 
at  the  same  time  taunting  the  gambler  in  such  facetious  manner 
that  the  crowd  roared  with  laughter.  The  discomfited  gamester 
soon  saw  that  he  had  caught  a  Tartar  and  was  glad  enough  to  stop 
the  waggish  raillery  of  Crockett  by  ordering  the  bar-keeper  to 
set  out  liquor  for  everybody.  While  the  crowd  was  preparing  to 
drink  some  one  proposed  a  toast  to  the  man  who  could  beat  a 
gambler  at  his  own  game,  to  which  Crockett  replied  in  a  humor- 
ous speech  that  betrayed  his  identity.  When  it  was  learned  that 
Davy  Crockett  was  their  fellow-passenger,  every  one  on  board 
forgot  all  about  the  gambler  and  gave  him  their  individual  atten- 
tion, which  he  repaid  with  many  a  plefising  joke  and  laughable 
anecdote  as  well  as  political  diatribes  that  expressed  his  feelings 
against  Jackson  and  his  enemies  back  in  Tennessee.  Tlie  game- 
ster himself  became  merry  under  Crockett's  humorous  sayings, 
and  at  length  sought  him  in  quiet  and  gave  him  euch  an  account 
of  his  own  wanderings  that  the  two  became  very  intimate  before 
the  trip  was  concluded. 


THE  JUGGLER  FOLLOWS  CROCKETT  TO  TEXAS, 

Finding  the  juggler  a  well-meaning  man,  outside  his  profession, 
Crociiett  undertook  to  convert  him  into  ways  of  rectitude  by  ap- 
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pealing  to  his  better  nature.  Said  he :  <<  It  is  a  burlesque  on  hu- 
man nature,  that  an  able-bodied  man  possessed  of  your  share  of 
good  sense,  should  voluntarily  debase  himself,  and  be  indebted 
for  subsistence  to  such  a  pitiful  artifice.*' 

**  But  what's  to  be  done.  Colonel?  "  he  replied.  **  I'm  in  the 
slough  of  despond,  up  to  the  very  chin.  A  miry  and  slippery 
path  to  travel." 

**Then  hold  your  head  up  before  the  slough  reaches  your 
lips,"  retorted  Crockett 

**  But  what's  the  use?  "  said  he:  •*  it's  utterly  impossible  for 
me  to  wado  through ;  and  even  if  I  could,  I  should  be  in  such  a 
dirty  plight  that  it  would  defy  all  the  waters  in  the  Mississippi 
to  wash  me  clean  again,  No,"  he  added  in  a  desponding  tone, 
**  I  should  be  like  a  live  eel  in  a  frying-pan,  Colonel,  sort  of  out 
of  my  element,  if  I  attempted  to  live  like  an  honest  ma  a  at  this 
time  o'  day." 

**  That  I  deny,"  replied  Crockett.  *«  It  is  never  too  late  to  be- 
come honest.  But  even  admit  what  you  say  to  be  trr  ^ — that 
you  cannot  live  like  an  honest  man  —  you  have  at  least  he  next 
best  thing  in  your  power,  and  no  one  can  say  nay  to  it. 

**  And  what  is  that?" 

**  Die  like  a  brave  one.  And  I  know  not  whether,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  a  brilliant  death  is  not  preferable  to  an  obscure 
life  of  rectitude.  Most  men  are  remembered  as  they  died,  and 
not  as  they  lived.  Wo  gaze,  with  admiration  upon  the  glories 
of  the  setting  sun,  yet  scarcely  bestow  a  passing  glance  upon  if 
noonday  splendor." 

**  You  are  right ;  but  how  is  this  to  be  done?  " 

**  Accompany  me  to  Texas,'  was  the  reply.  *«  Cut  aloof  from 
your  degrading  habits  and  associates  here,  and,  in  fighting  foi 
the  freedom  of  the  Texans,  regain  your  own." 

**  The  man  seemed  much  moved.  He  caught  up  his  gambling 
instruments,  thrust  them  into  his  pocket,  with  hasty  strides 
traversed  the  floor  two  or  three  times,  and  then  exclaimed:  — 

**  By  heaven,  I  will  try  to  be  a  man  again.  I  will  live  hon- 
estly, or  die  bravely.     I  will  go  with  you  to  Texas.'* 
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THE  BEE  HUKTER  AND  HIS  KERTE, 

At  Natchitoches,  Crockett  encountered  another  very  Bingular 
character.  He  was  a  remarkably  handsome  young  man>  of  poetic 
imagination,  a  sweet  singer,  and  with  innumerable  scraps  of 
poetry  and  of  song  ever  at  his  tongue's  end.  Honey- trees,  as 
they  were  called,  were  very  abundant  in  Texas.  The  prairies 
were  almost  boundless  parterres  of  the  richest  floweiM,  from 
which  the  bees  made  large  quautitiesof  the  most  delicii>us  honey. 
This  they  deposited  in  the  hollows  of  trees.  Not  only  was  the 
honey  valuable,  but  the  wax  constituted  a  very  important  article 
of  commerce  iu  Mexico,  and  brought  a  high  price,  being  used  for 
immense  candles  which  are  burned  in  the  churches.  The  bee- 
hunter,  finding  his  profession  very  profitable,  followed  it  until 
he  became  wonderfully  adept  in  finding  bees  and  following  them 
to  their  hives. 

The  meeting  of  Crockett  and  the  bee-hunter  was  under  rather 
romantic  circumstances.  Natchitoches  was  a  small  river  town, 
consisting  of  a  singlo  dirty  street  and  a  dozen  saloons.  It  was 
nearly  identical  in  character  with  Natchez-under-the*hill,  a  famous 
headquarters  for  gamblers  and  debased  specimens  of  humanity 
fifty  years  ago.  Though  his  surroundings  were  extremely  re- 
pulsive, the  heart  of  the  bee-hunter  was  cheerful  as  a  bird  in 
mating- time,  Crockett  was  first  attracted  to  him  by  his  sweet 
sonfirs,  ^^hich  he  was  singmg  e;irly  on  the  morning  following 
Crockett* 3  arrival  in  the  place.  The  man  was  leaning  up  against 
a  sign- post,  apparently  in  a  deep  reverie,  and  singing  as  if  trying 
to  forget  some  secret  sorrow.  He  w^as  light  and  graceful  in 
figure,  and  his  trim  form  was  set  off  exceedingly  well  by  the 
fringed  hunting-shirt  and  buckskin  pants  that  he  wore.  In  his 
hands  he  held  a  polished  rifle,  while  across  his  shoulders  was 
slung  a  hunting-pouch  and  powder-horn  embellished  with  Indian 
ornaments. 

Crot  kett  had  been  aroused  at  an  unusually  early  hour  by  an 
interminable  din  which,  upon  investigation,  he  learned  proceeded 
from  an  irate  local  politician,  who  had  just  discovered  that  his 
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horse  had  been  stoleiiy  and  was  berating  everybody  because  of 
his  misfortune.  As  Crockett  came  out  of  the  tavern  he  saw  the 
enraged  citizen  flourishing  a  whip,  followed  by  a  dozen  men  who 
were  trying  to  console  him,  but  disdaining  their  sympathy  and 
cursing  them  soundly  on  general  principles,  he  went  on  until  he 
perceived  the  bee-hunter,  whose  songs  and  placid  temper  ap- 
peared to  increase  his  excitement  to  the  point  of  explosion. 
Crockett  thus  describes  the  encounter:  The  politician,  assuming 
a  threatening  attitude,  exclaimed  fiercely :  — 

**  You're  an  infernal  scoundrel,  do  you  hear?  an  infernal 
scoundrel,  sir!  '* 

**  I  do;  but  it's  news  to  me,"  replied  the  other  quietly. 

**  News,  you  scoundrel  1  do  you  call  it  news?  " 

**  Entirely  so." 

**  You  needn't  think  to  carry  it  off  so  quietly.  I  say,  you're 
an  infernal  scoundrel,  and  I'll  prove  it.'* 

**  I  beg  you  will  not;  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  proved  a  scoun- 
drel," replied  the  other,  smiling  with  the  most  provoking  indif- 
ference. 

"No,  I  dare  say  you  wouldn't.  But  answer  me  directly  — 
did  you,  or  did  you  not  say,  in  the  presence  of  certain  ladies  of 
my  acquaintance,  that  I  was  a  mere " 

*•  Calf?    O,  no,  sir ;  the  truth  is  not  to  be  spoken  at  all  times." 

**  The  truth  1     Do  you  presume  to  call  me  a  calf,  sir ?  " 

**  O,  no,  sir;  I  call  you  —  nothing,"  replied  the  stranger,  just 
as  cool  and  as  pleasant  as  a  morning  in  spring. 

**  It's  well  you  do;  for  if  you  had  presumed  to  call  me " 

**  A  man,  I  should  have  been  grossly  mistaken." 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say  I  am  not  a  man,  sir?  " 

**  That  depends  upon  circumstances." 

**  What  circumstances?  "  demanded  the  other  fiercely. 

**  If  I  should  be  called  as  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  I 
should  be  bound  to  speak  the  truth." 

**  And  you  would  say  I  was  not  a  man,  hey?  Do  you  see  this 
cow-skin?  " 

"  Yes;  and  I  have  seen  it  with  surprise  ever  since  you  came 
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up/'  replied  the  stranger,  calmly,  at  the  same  time  handing  me 
his  rifle  to  take  care  of. 

**  With  surprise !  "  exclaimed  the  politician,  who  saw  that  his 
antangonist  had  voluntarily  disarmed  himself.  **  Why,  did  you 
suppose  that  I  was  such  a  coward  that  I  dare  not  use  the  article 
when  I  thought  it  was  demanded?  *' 

*'  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  thought?'' 

**  Do,  if  you  dare." 

**  I  thought  to  myself  what  use  has  a  calf  for  a  cow-skin?" 
He  turned  to  me,  and  said:  *' I  had  forgot,  Cdlonel,  shall  I 
trouble  you  to  take  care  of  this  also?  "  Saying  which  he  drew 
a  long  hunting  knife  from  his  belt,  and  placed  it  in  my  hand. 
He  then  resumed  his  careless  attitude  against  the  sign-post. 

**  You  distinctly  call  me  a  calf,  then?  " 

**  If  you  insist  upon  it,  you  may." 

**  You  hear,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  speaking  to  the  by-standers. 
**  Do  you  hear  the  insult  ?    What  shall  I  do  with  the  scoundrel  ?  " 

**  Dress  him,  dress  him  I"  exclaimed  twenty  voices,  with 
shouts  and  laughter. 

**  That  I'll  do  at  once  I  "  Then,  turning  to  the  stranger,  he 
cried  out  fiercely:  *'  Come  one  step  this  way,  you  rascal,  and  1*11 
flog  you  within  an  inch  of  your  life." 

**  I've  no  occasion." 

**  You're  a  coward." 

**  Not  on  your  word." 

**  I'll  prove  it  by  flogging  you  out  of  your  skin." 

*a  doubt  it." 

**  I  am  a  liar,  then,  am  I?  " 

**  Just  as  you  please." 

**  Do  you  hear  that,  gentlemen?  " 

**Ay,  we  hear,"  was  the  unanimous  response.  "You  can't 
avoid  dressing  him  now." 

*  *  O,  heavens  I  grant  me  patience  1     I  shall  fly  out  of  my  skia." 

**  It  will  be  so  much  the  better  for  your  pocket;  calf -skins  are 
in  good  demand." 

'*  I  shall  burst." 
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**  GeDtlemeUy  can  I  auy  longer  avoid  flogging  him?  '* 
*•  Not  if  you  are  able,"  was  the  reply.     *^  Go  at  him.'* 
**  Thus  provoked,  thus  stirred  up  and  enraged,  the  fierce  politi- 
cian went  like  lightuiiig  at  his  provoking  antagouigt.     But*  before 
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he  could  strike  a  blow  he  found  himself  disarmed  of  his  cow-skin, 
and  lying  on  hia  back  under  the  spout  uf  a  neighboring  pump, 
whither  the  young  man  had  carried  him  to  cool  his  rage,  and  be- 
fore he  could  recover  from  his  astonisbment  at  such  an  unexpected 
bandiing,  be  was  as  wet  as  a  thrice  drowned  rat,  from  the  cata- 
racts of  water  which  his  laughing  antagoiji.st  had  liberally  purnpud 
upon  him.  His  courage,  by  this  time,  had  fairly  oozed  out ;  and 
he  declared^  as  he  arose  and  went  diipping  away  from  the  pump. 
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that  he  would  never  again  trust  to  quiet  appearances,  and  that 
the  devil  himself  might,  the  next  time,  undertake  to  cow-skin  such 
a  cucumber-blood  scoundrel  for  him.  The  bystanders  laughed 
heartily.  The  politician  now  went  in  pursuit  of  his  horse  and 
his  woman,  taking  his  yellow  boy  with  him ;  and  the  landlady 
declared  that  he  richly  deserved  what  he  had  got,  even  if  he  had 
been  guilty  of  no  other  offense  than  the  dirty  imposition  he  had 
practiced  on  her. 

**The  stranger  now  came  to  me,  and  calling  me  by  name, 
asked  for  his  rifle  and  knife,  which  I  returned  to  him.  I  ex- 
pressed some  astonishment  at  being  known  to  him,  and  he  said 
that  he  had  heard  of  my  being  in  the  village,  and  had  sought  me 
out  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  me  to  Texas.  He  told  me 
that  he  was  a  bee-hunter ;  that  he  had  traveled  pretty  much  over 
that  country  in  the  way  of  his  business,  and  that  I  would  find 
him  of  considerable  use  in  navigating  through  the  ocean  of 
prairies." 

Crockett  was  delighted  to  secure  the  company  of  the  bee- 
hunter,  for  he  rightly  judged  him  to  bo  a  man  of  great  courage, 
strong  friendships,  and  one  to  be  relied  on  in  any  emergency. 
He  was  also  glad  to  learn  that  the  gambler  had  known  the  bee- 
hunter  in  other  days,  and  to  see  their  acquaintance  renewed  under 
such  circumstances  as  now  brought  them  into  companionship.  It 
was  arranged  the  next  day  to  take  their  departure  together  for 
Nacogdoches,  one  liundred  and  twenty  miles  west  of  Natchi- 
toches, and  as  the  country  through  which  their  route  lay  was 
familiar  to  the  bee-hunter,  ho  acted  as  guide,  and  a  rehable  and 
cheery  companion  he  proved  to  be. 
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EN   BOUTE   FOR    THE   ALAMO. 

OON  after  day-break  the  three  adventurers  set 
out  upon  their  journey  to  join,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, in  the  struggle  then  going  on  between  Texas 
and  Mexico.  Their  route,  though  known  as  the 
old  Spanish  road,  was  often  so  indistinct  that  it 
could  only  be  followed  by  carefully  noting  the 
blazes  on  the  trees,  for  the  trail  was  entirely  ob- 
literated in  places.  The  bee-hunter  proved  him- 
self an  invaluable  guide,  for  he  never  once  lost 
the  way,  and  besides  inspiring  his  companions  with  confidence 
cheered  their  spirits,  and  enlivened  the  otherwise  tedious  hours, 
by  singing  sweet  songs,  of  which  he  knew  a  large  and  pleasing 
variety.  His  was  the  soul  of  a  poet,  and  the  throat  of  a  night- 
ingale, a  rare  and  gracious  combination  for  a  traveler. 

In  due  sea:5on  the  party  arrived  at  Nacogdoches,  where  a  stop 
of  two  days  was  made  to  secure  fresh  horses,  and  to  allow  the 
bee-hunter  proper  time  and  opportunity  for  visiting  with  his 
sweet-heart,  a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen,  who  was  daughter  of  a 
tavern  keeper  in  the  place.  While  the  poetic  young  hero  was 
singing  love  songs  to  his  sweet-heart,  and  the  gambler  was  pick- 
ing up  an  occasional  dime  from  saloon  loafers  who  had  the  curi- 
osity to  experiment  at  guessing  where  the  pea  could  be  found, 
Crockett  was  moving  among  the  people  haranguing  them  to 
join  the  Lone  Star  Standard  and  under  it  march  to  independ- 
ence. Though  he  gained  no  recruits  he  made  such  a  favorable 
impression  that  the  citizens  serenaded  him,  with  bass-drum  and 
fife,  as  at  Little  Rock. 

Fresh  mustang  horses  having  been  secured,  and  a  supply  of 
provisions  put  up  in  their  saddle-bags,  the  three  were  ready  to 
posh  on  again  for  the  fortress  of  Alamo,  which  was  the  Ameri- 
can   headqoarters,    or    recruiting    rendezvous.     The     parting 
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between  the  bee-hunter  and  Katie,  his  sweet-heart,  was  very  af- 
fecting. They  had  been  lovers  for  several  years  and  affianced 
for  many  months,  his  roving  disposition  alone  having  prevented 
their  marriage  sometime  before,  notwithstanding  her  youth. 
But  great  as  was  his  love  for  the  girl,  it  was  not  strong  enough 
to  curb  his  ambition  for  glory.  He  would  go  away  and  fight  for 
Texas,  win  a  name,  and  perhaps  position,  and  then  return  to 
claim  her  as  a  hero's  bride.  He  kissed  her  with  a  manifestation 
of  great  fervor,  tried  hard  to  keep  back  the  tears,  and,  to  con- 
ceal his  emotion  the  better,  sang  in  that  sweet  voice  which  no 
other  could  rival :  — 

"  Saddled  and  bridled,  and  booted  rode  he, 
A  plume  In  his  helmet,  a  sword  at  his  knee." 

She  had  heard  him  sing  the  song  many  a  time  before,  and  the 
refrain  now  came  back  to  her  in  such  oppressive  and  prophetic 
cadence,  that  she  lifted  her  voice  in  reply:  — 

'<  But  home  came  the  saddle,  all  bloody  to  see, 
And  home  came  the  steed,  but  home  never  came  he." 

No  longer  able  to  hide  his  grief  the  bee-hunter  daehed  off, 
followed  by  Crockett  and  the  gamester  and  the  shouts  of  many 
voices  bidding  them  God-speed. 

THROUGH  HAUNTS  OF  THE  WOLF  AND  BEAB. 

For  two  hours  or  more  the  three  rode  on  without  excHanging 
a  word,  the  revery  of  the  bee-hunter  being  too  deep  and  sacred 
to  intrude  upon,  but  at  length  he  broke  the  painful  silence  and 
tried  to  forget  his  grief  by  regaling  his  soul  with  its  own  music. 
Thus  he  began  to  sing,  first  plaintive  and  sweet,  and  then 
changed,  as  his  despondency  gradually  vanished,  to  more  cheer- 
ful ditties,  until  he  had  quite  recovered  himself.  Some  good- 
natured  jokes  were  cracked  and  by  evening  all  were  in  high 
spirits.  On  the  following  day  their  route  lay  through  an  im- 
mense canebrake  which  was  the  haunt  of  almost  countless  wolves 
and  bears,  the  trails  of  which  were  seen  leading  across  the  path 
in  such  number  as  to  make  the  region  appear  like  a  checker-* 
board.     Of  this  brake  Crockett  writes:  — 
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'^Canebrakes  are  common  in  some  parts  of  Texas.  Our  way 
led  us  through  one  of  considerable  extent.  The  frequent  passage 
of  men  and  horses  had  kept  open  a  narrow  path  not  wide  enough 
for  two  mustangs  to  pass  with  convenience.  The  reeds,  the  same 
as  are  used  in  the  Northern  States  as  fishing  rods,  had  grown  to 
the  height  of  about  twenty  feet,  and  were  so  slender,  that  having 
no  support  directly  over  the  path,  they  drooped  a  little  inward, 
and  intermingled  their  tops,  forming  a  complete  covering  over- 
head. We  rode  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  this  singular 
arched  avenue  with  the  view  of  the  sky  completely  shut  out. 
The  bee-hunter  told  me  that  the  largest  brake  is  that  which  lines 
the  banks  of  Caney  Creek,  and  is  seventy  miles  in  length,  with 
scarcely  a  tree  to  be  seen  the  whole  distance.  The  reeds  are 
eaten  by  cattle  and  horses  in  the  winter  when  the  prairies  yield 
little  or  no  other  food." 

MEETING  WITH   A   PIRATE. 

At  night  they  found  shelter  at  the  house  of  a  poor  woman 
whose  store  of  provisions  was  so  scanty  that  she  could  offer  them 
no  other  accommodation  than  a  part  of  her  floor  to  sleep  on. 
This  they  were  glad  enough  to  accept,  and  make  their  supper  off 
what  had  been  brought,  for  emergencies,  in  their  saddle-bags. 
While  hobbling  their  horses  they  saw  approaching  two  men  on 
foot,  with  small  packs,  but  heavy  rifles  and  big  knives.  The  bee- 
hunter  knew  them,  and  after  shaking  their  hands  with  a  certain 
show  of  respect,  introduced  them  to  Crockett  and  the  gambler. 
Crockett  thus  describes   their  appearance :  — 

**They  were  both  armed  with  rifles  and  hunting-knives,  and 
though  I  have  been  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  men  who  have  not 
stepped  far  over  the  line  of  civilization,  I  must  say  these  were 
just  about  the  roughest  samples  I  had  seen  any  where.  One 
was  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  old,  tall  and  raw-boned. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  sailor's  round  jacket,  with  a  tarpaulin 
on  his  head.  His  whiskers  nearly  covered  his  face;  his 
hair  was  coal  black  and  long,  and  there  was  a  deep  scar 
across  his  forehead,  and  another  on  the  back  of  his  right 
hand.  His  companion,  who  was  considerably  younger,  was 
bare-headed,  and  clad  in  a  deer-skm  dress  made  after  our  fash- 
ion. Though  he  was  not  much  darker  than  the  eld  man,  I  per- 
ceived that  he  was  an  Indian.  They  spoke  friendly  to  the  bee- 
hunter,  for  they  both  knew  him,  and  said  they  were  on  their  way 
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to  join  the  Texan  forces »  at  that  time  near  the  San  Antonio  Eiver. 
Though  they  had  etarted  without  horses,  they  reckoned  they 
would  come  across  a  couple  before  they  went  much  farther.  The 
right  of  ownership  to  hori^e  flenh  is  not  much  regjirded  in  Texas, 
for  tho.se  that  have  been  taken  from  the  wild  droves  are  soon 
after  turned  out  to  graze  on  the  prairies,  the  ow^ner  having  first 
branded  them  with  his  mark,  and  hobbled  them  by  tying  their 
fore  feet  together,  wdiich  will  enable  another  to  capture  them  just 
as  readily  as  himself." 

The  two  men  who  had  thus  fallen  into  Crockett's  company 
were  quite  as  bad  as  their  savage  appearances  indicated.  The 
elder  one  had  been  a  pirate  and  fought  under  the  black  flag  of 
Lafitte,  while  the  other  w^as  an  Indian  who  had  not  hesitated  at 
crimes  quite  as  iniquitous.  But  their  repulsive  looks  and  base 
characters  was  somewhat  atoned  for  by  the  circumstance  that 
in  their  pack  were  several  wild-turkey  eggs  and  two  fat  jack- 
rabbits,  which  they  offered  to  share,  Crockett  and  the  bee-hunt- 
er promptly  accepted  this  generous  proffer  as  an  appelizing 
addition  to  their  ow^n  slender  fare,  but  the  gambler  objected,  and 
sat  off  in  one  corner  w^th  no  disposition  to  associate,  even  at  the 
board,  with  criniiuala  of  their  ilk.  Nevertheless,  the  rabbits  and 
eggs  were  quickly  cooked  and  spread  upon  a  table  for  eating,  and 
the  gambler  was  invited  to  *' set  up."  But  again  he  emphati- 
cally refused,  whereupon,  as  Crockett  says,  the  old  pirate  re- 
marked r  — 

**  *  Stranger,  you  had  better  take  a  seat  at  the  table,  I 
think/  at  the  same  time  drawing  a  long  hunting-knife  from  his 
belt,  and  laying  it  on  the  table.  '  I  think  you  had  better  take 
some  supper  with  us/  he  added,  in  a  mild  tone,  but  tixing  his 
eye  steray  upon  Thimb'.erig.  The  conjurer  tirt?t  eyed  the  knife, 
and  then  the  fierce  whiskers  of  the  pirate,  and,  unlike  some  poli- 
ticians, he  wasn*t  long  in  making  up  his  mind  what  course  to 
pursue,  but  he  determined  to  vote  as  the  pirate  voted,  and  said ; 
*  I  second  that  motion,  stranger/  at  the  same  time  seating  him- 
self on  the  bench  beside  me.  The  old  man  then  commenced 
cutting  up  the  meat,  for  which  purpose  he  had  drawn  his  hunting 
knife,  though  the  gambler  had  thought  it  was  for  a  different  pur- 
pose; and  being  relieved  from  his  fears  everything  passed  off 
quite  sociable/' 
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Notwithstanding  the  fierce  and  cruninal  character  of  the  new 
oomerSy  Crockett  and  his  party  passed  a  comfortable  night,  and 
the  next  day  continued  on  their  journey,  none  the  worse  for  their 
few  hours  association  with  a  pirate.  They  rode  on  until  towards 
noon,  when  they  came  to  a  small  cluster  of  trees  in  the  bound- 
less prairies,  under  which  they  stopped  to  refresh  themselves  and 
rest  their  horses.  Having  built  a  fire  and  roasted  some  game 
killed  on  the  way,  they  were  making  a  spread  on  the  grass  pre- 
paratory to  enjoying  an  al  fresco^  or  open  air  feast,  when  sud- 
denly the  bee-hunter  made  a  rush  for  his  horse,  and  without 
saying  a  word  rode  away  at  a  mad  pace  towards  the  west  until 
he  had  disappeared  in  the  far  distance  from  the  astonished  gaze 
of  Crockett  and  the  gambler.  For  a  considerable  time  they 
were  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  could  have  caused  their 
companion  to  thus  desert  them,  for  they  could  hardly  bring 
themselves  to  believe  that  he  had  lost  his  mind.  At  length  the 
idea  came  into  Crockett's  head  that  there  was  some  good  reason 
for  the  bee-keeper's  strange  action  which  would  be  explained  in 
due  ti«e,  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  patiently  wait  results. 

A  HURRICANE   OF   BUFFALOES. 

Again  Crockett  and  the  gamester  renewed  preparations  for 
their  noon  repast,  but  before  they  had  begun  to  eat,  a  strange 
sound  fell  on  their  ears,  unlike  anything  they  had  ever  before 
heard,  and  withal,  so  ominous  as  to  immediately  drive  away 
their  appetites.  It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  summer 
days.  There  was  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen.  The  undulating  prairie, 
waving  with  flowers,  lay  spread  out  before  them,  more  beautiful 
under  nature's  bountiful  adornings  than  the  most  artistic  par- 
terre, park  or  lawn  which  the  hand  of  man  ever  reared.  A 
gentle,  cool  breeze  swept  through  the  grove,  fragrant  and  re- 
freshing as  if  from  Araby  the  blest.  It  was  just  one  of  those 
scenes  and  one  of  those  hours  in  which  all  vestiges  of  the  Fall 
seemed  to  have  been  obliterated,  and  Eden  itself  again  appeared 
blooming  in  its  pristine  beauty. 

Still  those  sounds,  growing  more  and  more  distinct,  were  not 
sounds  of  peace,  were  not  »olian  warblings;  they  were  mutter- 
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ings  as  of  a  rising  tempest,  and  inspired  awe  and  a  sense  of  peril. 
Straining  their  eyes  towards  the  far  distant  west,  whence  the 
sounds  came,  they  soon  saw  an  immense  black  cloud  just  emerg- 
ing from  the  horizon  and  apparently  very  low  down,  sweeping 
the  very  surface  of  the  prairie.  This  strange,  menacing  cloud 
was  approaching  with  manifestly  great  rapidity.  It  was  coming 
directly  toward  the  grove  where  the  travelers  were  sheltered.  A 
cloud  of  dust  accompanied  the  phenomenon,  ever  growing 
thicker  and  rising  higher  in  the  air. 

"What  can  all  that  mean?"  exclaimed  Crockett,  in  evident 
alarm. 

The  juggler  sprang  to  his  feet,  saying,  "  Burn  my  old  shoes, 
if  I  know." 

Even  the  mustangs,  which  were  grazing  near  by,  were  fright- 
ened. They  stopped  eating,  pricked  up  their  ears,  and  gazed  in 
terror  upon  the  approaching  danger.  It  was  then  supposed  that 
the  black  cloud,  with  its  muttered  thunderings,  must  be  one  of 
those  terrible  tornadoes  which  occasionally  swept  the  region,  bear- 
ing down  everything  before  it.  The  men  all  rushed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  mustangs.  In  the  greatest  haste  they  struck  off 
their  hobbles  and  led  them  into  the  grove  for  shelter. 

The  noise  grew  louder  and  louder,  and  they  had  scarcely 
brought  the  horses  beneath  the  protection  of  the  trees,  when 
they  perceived  that  it  was  an  immense  herd  of  buffaloes^  of 
countless  hundreds,  dashing  along  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  and 
bellowing  and  roaring  in  tones  as  appallmg  as  if  a  band  of  demons 
were  flying  and  shrieking  in  terror  before  some  avenging  arm. 

The  herd  seemed  to  fill  the  horizon.  Their  numbers  could  not 
be  counted.  They  were  all  driven  by  some  common  impulse  of 
terror.  In  their  headlong  plunge  those  in  front  pressed  on  by 
the  innumerable  throng  behind,  it  was  manifest  that  no  ordinary 
obstacle  would  in  the  slightest  degree  retard  their  rush.  The 
spectacle  >vas  sublime  and  terrible.  Had  the  travelers  been 
upon  the  open  plain,  it  seemed  inevitable  that  they  must  hav^e 
been  trampled  down  and  crushed  out  of  every  sembllWQQ  of  h^ 
manity  by  these  thousands  of  hard  hoofs. 
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Bat  it  so  chanced  that  they  were  upon  what  is  called  a  rolllDg 
prairie,  with  ita  graceful  undulationa  and  gentle  eminences.  It 
was  one  of  these  beautifuJ  swells  which  the  grove  crowned  with 
its  luxuriance. 

As  the  enormous  herd  came  along  with  its  rush  and  roar,  like 
the  bursting  forth  of  a  pent-up  flood,  the  terrified  mustangs  were 
too  much  frightened  to  attempt  to  escape.  They  shivered  in 
every  ner\"e  as  if  stricken  by  an  ague. 

An  immense  black  bull  led  the  band.  He  was  a  few  feet  in 
advance  of  all  the  rest.  He  came  roaring  along,  his  tail  erect  in 
the  air  aa  a  javelin,  his  head  near  the  ground,  and  his  stout,  bony 
horns  projected  as  if  he  were  just  ready  to  plunge  upon  his  foe. 
Crockett  writes :  — 

**  I  never  felt  such  a  desire  to  have  a  crack  at  anything  in  all 
my  life.  He  drew  nigh  the  phice  where  I  was  standing.  I  raised 
my  beautiful  Betsey  to  my  shoulder  and  blazed  away.  He 
roared  and  suddenly  stopped.  Those  tliat  were  near  him  did  so 
likewise.  The  commotion  occasioned  by  the  impetus  of  those  in 
the  rear  was  such  that  it  was  a  miracle  that  some  of  them  did  not 
break  their  heads  or  necks.  The  black  bull  stood  for  a  few 
moments  pawing  the  ground  after  he  was  shot,  then  darted  off 
around  the  cluster  ^f  trees,  and  made  for  the  uplands  of  the 
prairies.  The  whole  herd  followed,  sweeping  by  like  a  tornado. 
And  I  do  say  I  never  witnessed  a  sight  more  beautiful  to  the  eye 
of  a  hunter  in  all  my  life,'' 

The  temptation  to  pursue  them  was  too  strong  for  Crockett  to 
resist.  For  a  moment  he  was  himself  bewildered,  and  sic 
gazing  with  astonishment  upon  the  wHindrous  spectacle.  Speed- 
ily he  reloaded  his  rifle,  sprang  upon  his  harse»  and  set  out  in 
pursuit  over  the  ex]ianse  of  prairie  as  destitute  of  landmarks  aaJ 
the  ocean.  For  two  hours  he  foHowcd  the  berd«  heedless  of  the ' 
direction  he  was  taken  or  giving  a  thought  to  anything  save  the 
sport  ahead.  His  mustangs  scarcely  larger  than  a  donkey,  kept 
up  bravely  under  the  weight  of  its  rider  for  a  distance  of  twelve 
or  more  miles,  when  it  showed  signs  of  fatigue.  Crookelt  would, 
no  doubt,  have  passed  ou  regardless  of  the  spent  condition  of  his 
litlle  ateect^  had  he  not  now  discovered  the  futility  of  furthei 
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pursuit,  as  the  herd  had  gained  on  him  steadily  and  was  now  be- 
yond rifle-shot. 

liOST  OK  THE   PRAIRIE. 

Reining  up  his  mustang,  after  the  game  had  escaped,  Crockett 
looked  about  him  for  some  sign  that  would  enable  him  to  retrace 
his  way,  but  the  hoofs  of  mustang  and  buffaloes  had  blended, 
nor  wjis  it   po^9ihlr  tn  distinfruish  them  in  the  hoof-marks  that 
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everywhere  indented  the  loose  soil,  for  he  was  in  the  great 
buffalo  range,  where  thousands  upon  thousands  roamed.  Taking 
his  direction  by  guess  he  rode  on  for  an  hour  until  he  became  so 
bewildered  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  proceed  with  confi- 
dence, and  ho  began  to  feel  the  awful  oppression  that  follows  a 
reflection  upon  the  thought  of  being  lost  on  the  boundless  prai- 
ries, with  no  means  of  protection  against  the  m;^Tiads  of  half- 
famished  wolves  that  wander  over  the  wilderness  ready  to  break 
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their  fast  upon  a  distracted  traveler  like  himself.  Being  last 
was  quite  enough  to  worry  his  mind  beyond  measure,  but  to  this^ 
trouble  was  addtjd  a  great  anxiety  for  the  gambler  who  had  bceu 
left  alone,  and  for  the  bee-hunter,  who  had  apparently  gone  in 
pursuit  of  a  phantom  * 

After  pausing  a  considerable  time  to  reflect  upon  his  situation, 
he  started  in  search  of  a  stream  of  water*  reasoning  very  prop- 
erly that  if  he  could  find  a  water-course,  it  would  not  only  serve 
to  refresh  him,  but  by  following  it  there  was  a  likelihood  of 
com'mg  upon  some  settler's  cabin,  besides,  he  might  be  able  to 
take  refoge  in  the  water  if  pursued  by  wolves.  But  he  had  not 
proceeded  far,  when  he  saw  in  the  distance  a  large  herd  of  aoi- 
maid  bearing  swiftly  down  towards  him,  which  at  first  he 
believed  to  be  buffaloes.  As  they  came  nearer,  however,  he  dis- 
covered that  it  was  a  drove  of  wild  horses.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  had  overtaken  him  and  by  their  rapid  pace  and  incessant 
whiuuyinu:  so  excited  his  own  mu^^tang  that  Crockett  was  unable 
to  control  him,  and  off  he  dashed  with  the  herd.  It  was  now  a 
mad  race,  in  which,  despite  the  handicap  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  the  little  mustaug  held  his  own  among  the  wild, 
free  rovers  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  did  not  drop  behind 
until  the  Navasola  river  was  reached,  where  he  fell  completely 
exhausted. 

A   FIGHT  WITH   A   MEXICAN   LION. 

The  drove  plunged  into  tlie  stream  and  bravely  stemming  its 
rushiug  waters,  which  were  much  swollen  by  recent  rains,  all 

reached  the  other  side  in  safety.  Crockett  unsaddled  his  horse 
and  tried  in  vain  for  a  long  while  to  revive  him.  Night  was  fast 
comiug  on,  and  he  must  now  needs  look  about  for  some  place  in 
which  to  tiike  refuge.  On  the  river  bank  he  perceived,  a  few 
rods  away,  a  large  tree  that  had  been  recently  blown  down, 
in  the  still  thick  and  green  branches  of  which  he  decided  to  con- 
ceal himself  and  pass  the  night.  But  as  he  approached  and 
began  scf ambling  upon  the  trunk,  a  fierce  growl  arrested  his 
attention,  and  gave  him  plainly  to  understand  that  the  place  was 
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already  pre-empted.     Crockett  thus  describes  the  tenible  battle 
that  followed :  — 

**  Looking  about  to  see  what  sort  of  a  bed-fellow  I  was  likely 
to  have,  I  discovered,  not  more  than  five  or  six  paces  from  me, 
an  enormous  Mexican  cougar,  eyeing  me  as  an  epicure  surveys 
the  table  before  he  selects  his  dish,  for  I  have  no  doubt  the  cou- 
gar looked  upon  me  as  the  subject  of  a  future  supper.  Rays  of 
light  darted  from  his  large  eyes,  he  showed  his  teeth  like  a  negro 
in  hysterics,  and  he  was  crouching  on  his  haunches  ready  for  a 
spring ;  all  of  which  convinced  me  that  unless  I  was  pretty  quick 
upon  the  trigger,  posterity  would  know  little  of  the  termination 
of  my  eventful  career,  and  it  would  be  far  less  glorious  and  use- 
ful th:in  I  intend  to  make  it. 

"  One  glance  satisfied  me  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  as  Pat 
thought  when  falling  from  a  church  steeple,  and  exclaimed,  '  This 
would  be  mighty  pleasant,  now,  if  it  would  only  last,'  —  but  there 
was  no  retreat  either  for  me  or  the  cougar,  so  I  leveled  my  Betsey 
and  blazed  away.  The  report  was  followed  by  a  furious  growl 
(which  is  sometimes  the  case  in  Congress),  and  the  next  moment, 
when  I  expected  to  find  the  tarnal  critter  struggling  with  death, 
I  beheld  him  shaking  his  head  as  if  nothing  more  than  a  bee  had 
stung  him.  The  ball  had  struck  him  on  the  forehead  and  glanced 
off,  doing  no  other  injury  than  stunning  him  for  an  instant,  and 
tearing  off  the  skin,  which  tended  to  infuriate  him  the  more. 
The  cougar  wasn't  long  in  making  up  his  mind  what  to  do,  nor 
was  I  neither  ;  but  he  would  have  it  all  his  own  way,  and  vetoed 
my  motion  to  back  out.  I  had  not  retreated  ttree  steps  before 
he  sprang  at  me  like  a  steamboat ;  I  stepped  aside,  and  as  he  lit 
upon  the  ground,  I  struck  him  violently  with  the  barrel  of  my  rifle, 
but  he  didn't  mind  that,  but  wheeled  around  and  made  at  me 
again.  The  gun  was  now  of  no  use,  so  I  threw  it  away,  and 
drew  my  hunting  knife,  for  I  knew  we  should  come  to  close 
quarters  before  the  fight  would  be  over.  This  time  he  succeeded 
in  fastening  on  my  left  arm,  and  was  just  beginning  to  amuse 
himself  by  tearing  the  flesh  off  with  his  fangs,  when  I  ripped  my 
knife  into  his  side,  and  he  let  go  his  hold  much  to  qiy  satisfac- 
tion. 

**  He  wheeled  about  and  came  at  me  with  increased  fury,  occa 
sioned  by  the  smarting  of  his  wounds.     I  now  tried  to  blind  him, 
knowing  that  if  I  succeeded  he  would  become  an  easy  prey ;  so 
as  he  approached   me  I  watched  my  opportunity,  and  aimed  a 
blow  at  his  eyes  with  my  knife,  but  unfortunately  it  struck  him 
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on  the  nose,  and  ha  paid  no  other  attention  to  it  than  by  a  shake 
of  the  head  and  a  low  growl.  He  pressed  me  clcse,  and  as  I 
was  steppiog  backward  my  foot  tripped  in  a  vine,  and  I  fell  to 
the  ground.  He  was  down  upon  me  like  a  night-hawk  upon  a 
June  bug.  He  seized  hold  of  the  outer  part  of  my  right  thigh, 
which  afforded  him  considerable  amuh?ement;  the  hinder  part  of 
his  body  was  towards  my  face ;  I  grasped  his  tail  with  my  left 
hand,  and  tickled  his  ribs  with  my  hunting  knife,  which  I  held  in 
my  right.     Still   the  critter  wouldn't  let  go  his  hold*   and  as  I 
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found  that  he  would  lacerate  my  leg  dreadfully,  unless  he  was 
speedily  shaken  off,  I  tried  to  hurl  him  down  the  bank  into  the 
river,  for  our  seulHe  had  already  brought  us  to  the  edge  of  the 
bank*  I  stuck  my  knife  into  his  side,  and  summoned  all  my 
strength  to  throw  him  over.  He  resisted,,  was  desperate  heavy; 
but  at  hist  I  got  him  so  far  down  the  declivity  that  he  lost  his 
balance,  and  he  rolled  over  and  over  till  he  landed  on  the  margin 
of  the  river  ;  but  in  his  fall  he  dragged  me  along  with  him*  For- 
tunately, I  fell  uppermost,  and  his  neck  presented  a  fair  mark  for 
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my  hnnting  knife.  Without  allowing  myself  time  even  to  draw 
breath,  I  aimed  one  desperate  blow  at  his  neck,  and  the  knife 
entered  his  gullet  up  to  the  handle,  and  reached  his  heart.  He 
struggled  for  a  few  moments,  and  died.  I  have  had  many  fights 
with  bears,  but  that  was  mere  child's  play ;  this  was  the  first 
fight  I  ever  had  with  a  cougar,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  the  last. 

**Inow  returned  to  the  tree-top  to  see  if  any  one  else  would 
dispute  my  lodging;  but  now  I  could  take  peaceable  and  quiet 
possession.  I  parted  some  of  the  branches,  and  cut  away  others 
to  make  a  bed  in  the  opening ;  I  then  gathered  a  quantity  of 
moss,  which  hung  in  festoons  from  the  trees,  which  I  spread  on 
the  litter,  and  over  this  I  spread  my  horse  blanket;  and  I  had  as 
comfortable  a  bed  as  a  weary  man  need  ask  for.  I  now  took  an- 
other look  at  my  mustang,  and  from  all  appearances  he  would 
not  live  until  morning.  I  ate  some  of  the  cakes  that  little  Kate 
of  Nacogdoches  had  made  for  me,  and  then  carried  my  saddle 
into  my  tree-top,  and  threw  myself  down  upon  my  bed  with  no 
very  pleasant  reflections  at  the  prospect  before  me. 

**  I  was  weary,  and  soon  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  awake  until 
daybreak  the  next  day.  I  felt  somewhat  stiff  and  sore  from  the 
wounds  I  had  received  in  the  conflict  with  the  cougar;  but  I  con- 
sidered myself  as  having  made  a  lucky  escape.  I  looked  over  the 
bank,  and  as  I  saw  the  carcass  of  the  cougar  lying  there,  I 
thought  that  it  was  an  even  chance  that  we  had  not  exchanged 
conditions;  and  I  felt  grateful  that  the  fight  had  ended  as  it 
did.'* 

AN   ADVENTURE  WITH   COMANCHE  INDIANS. 

Upon  arising  from  his  bed  in  the  tree  Crockett  went  at  once  to 
look  for  his  horse,  but  to  his  surprise  the  animal  was  gone,  leav- 
ing behind  no  evidence  of  regret  at  thus  basely  deserting  his 
master.  To  one  great  trouble  another  much  greater  had  thus 
been  added,  but  Crockett  had  not  forgotten  the  philosophy  that 
had  served  him  in  former  trials  and  he  resolved  to  make  the  best 
of  his  really  desperate  situation.  Having  had  neither  dinner  nor 
supper  the  preceding  day,  hunger  was  destroying  his  strength 
and  must  be  appeased.  Taking  his  rifle  he  went  up  the  stream  a 
short  distance  when  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  a  flock  of 
geese  sitting  on  the  shore,  one  of  which  he  shot  and  soon  had  it 
roasting  over  a  comfortable  fire.  Upon  this  he  satisfied  his  well- 
whetted  appetite,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  taking  up  his  jour- 
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ney  on  foot  down  the  river,  when  a  third  surprise  was  given  him. 

This  time  it  was  neither  buffaloes  nor  wild  horses,  but  ii  war  party 
of  one  hundred  Comanche  Indians  that  had  been  attracted  to 
Crockett's  camp  by  seeing  the  smoke  arising  from  his  fire.  Re- 
sistance or  attempt  at  escape  being  useless,  he  submitted  himself 
to  whatever  fate  they  chose  to  visit  upon  him.  Several  of  the 
Indians  could  speak  English  and  to  these  Crockett  addressed 
himself,  relating  all  that  had  befallen  him  sinee  he  left  his  com- 
rade to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  buffaloes.  He  also  showed  them  the 
dead  cougar,  and  described  tlie  manner  in  which  ho  had  killed  it. 
The  Indians  were  so  well  pleased  with  him  that  instead  of  offer- 
ing any  indignity,  expressed  a  desire  to  adopt  him  into  their 
tribe,  an  honor  which  he  respectfully  declined  and  with  excuses 
for  his  refusal  so  satisfactory  that  the  chief  gave  him  a  horse, 
and  offered  to  conduct  hira  to  the  Colorado  River. 

This  was  a  kindness  that  came  as  a  verit^ible  God -send  to 
Crockett,  and  he  was  quick  to  embrace  it.  He  put  his  saddle 
and  bridle  on  the  horse  that  had  been  given  him,  and  set  off  with 
his  Indian  friends  towards  the  Texas  rendezvous  at  Bexar.  After 
riding  a  few  miles  they  saw  a  herd  of  wild  horses  grazing,  and 
one  of  the  Indians  who  liad  a  his-o  started  in  pui;suit  of  them. 
The  drove  did  not  take  alarm  immediately,  but  permitted  him  to 
get  within  less  than  a  hundred  yards,  when  all  but  one  of  them 
dashed  away  and  soon  disappeared.  The  solitary  animal  that 
had  refused  to  flee  was  directly  lassoed,  and  being  brought  back 
to  the  party  Crockett  at  once  recognized  it  as  hia  mustang  that 
had,  by  apparent  shamming,  escaped  the  night  before.  Crockett 
expressed  his  astonishment  that  the  horse  allowed  himself  to  be 
so  easily  taken,  whereupon  the  chief  explained  that  when  wild 
mustangs  are  first  ca|)tnred  with  the  lasso  thej''  are  hurled  so  vio- 
lently to  the  ground  that  they  never  forget  the  hard  experience, 
and  the  very  sight  of  a  la-^so  frequently  subdues  them  even  after 
they  have  escaped  and  run  wild  for  years. 

Towards  evening  the  party  discovered  a  herd  of  buffaloes^ 
which  the  Indians  gave  chase  to,  and  offered  Crockett  one  of  the 
most  interesting  sights  of  his  life,  for  they  gave  him  an  example 
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of  the  manner  3n  which  they  hunt  this  animal  from  horseback, 
with  lance  and  bow  and  arrow,  and  showed  an  expertness  in  the 
handling  of  their  horses  really  wonderful  to  see, 

FINDING    THE    GAMBLER. 

Aftefthe  hunt  the  party  moved  forward  till  they  reached  acroae- 
ing  of  the  Col- 
orado,  when 
their  attention 
was   attracted 
to  a  column  of 
smoke    rising 
from  a  clump 
of  trees,  which 
tlie  Indiana  at 
once     investi- 
gated. Crock- 
ett   and 
chief    crept  co 
towards    the  5 
fire  until  they  g 

came  in  view  <n 

m 

of  a  ca  m  p,  S 

when    to    the  • 

f  o  r  ra  e  r  *  8 

adtouisbment 

he  saw  sitting 

on  a  log  a  soii- 

ta  r  y     man 

amuaing  him* 

self    at    the 

game  of  thim- 

blerig  while 

his  coffee  was 

simmering  and  the  fire  barniog  low.     Crockett  recognized  in  this 

lone  gamester  his  comrade,  the  gambler,  but  to  test  h.s  nerve  he 

withdrew  while  the  Indiana  ru^theU  forwai*d  niih  tomahawks  up- 
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CHAPTER   XI, 


AT  THB    ALAMO. 


"^  OLLOWING  the  arrival  of  Crockett  at  Bexar^ 
a  bacchaualiaii  orgie  wjis  instituted  by  way 
of  celebrating  his  enlistmoot  in  the  Texas 
war  for  independence.  While  this  drunken 
carousal  reflects  no  credit  upon  the  partici- 
pants, it  was  characteristic  of  life  in  the  far 
southwest,  and  is  not,  therefore,  deserving 
of  euch  severe  condemnation  as  if  the  same 
^iwj;^  scenes  hud  been  enacted  in  a  more  civilized 

.-^^i^S^  community.     Crockett  thua  humorously  de- 

scribes the  convivial  exhibition  in  which  he 
acted  a  part :  — 

"We  had  a  little  sort  of  convivial  party 
last  evening ;  just  about  a  dozen  of  us  set  to 
work,  most  patriotically,  to  see  whether  we 
could  not  get  rid  of  that  curse  of  the  land,  whisky,  and  we 
made  considerable  progress;  but  my  poor  fneud,  Thimhlerig, 
got  sewed  up  just  about  as  tight  as  the  eyelet-hole  in  a  lady's 
corset,  and  a  little  tighter,  too,  I  reckon;  for  when  he  went  to 
bed  he  called  for  a  bootjack,  which  was  brought  to  him,  and  he 
bent  down  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  very  gravely  pulled  off 
his  hat  with  it,  for  the  darned  critter  was  so  thoroughly  swiped 
that  he  didn't  know  his  head  from  his  heels.  But  this  wasn't  all 
the  folly  he  committed;  he  pulled  off  his  coat  and  laid  it  on  the 
bed,  and  then  hung  liimself  over  the  back  of  a  chair  ;  and  I  wish 
I  nuiy  be  shot  if  he  didn't  go  to  sleep  in  that  position,  thinking 
everything  had  been  done  according  to  Gunter's  late  scale.  See- 
ing the  poor  fellow  completely  used  up,  I  carried  him  to  bed, 
though  he  did  belong  to  the  temperance  society ;  and  he  knew 
nothing  about  what  had  occurred  until  I  told  him  the  next  morn- 
ing* The  bee-hunter  didn't  join  us  in  this  blow  out.  Indeed, 
he  will  seldom  drink  more  than  just  enough  to  ])revent  his  being 
called  a  total  abstinence  man.  But  then  he  is  the  most  jovial 
fellow  for  a  water  drinker  1  ever  did  see." 
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oompanion.     They  were  cordially  received  and  invited  to  partake 
of  the  supper  that  was  now  ready. 

A   FIGHT  WITH  MEXICANS. 

When  supper  was  finished,  the  bee-hunter  entertained  the 
party  with  several  stirring  war  songs  that  fired  them  all  with 
patriotic  enthusiasm.  In  the  conversation  that  followed  the  old 
pirate  stated  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  fortress  of  Alamo  to 
join' the  Texas  rangers,  and  would  be  glad  to  finish  the  remainder 
of  the  journey  in  such  good  company  as  that  of  his  three  new 
friends.  Crockett  was  delighted  with  the  proposition,  for  in 
such  a  country  as  Texas  was  at  this  time,  infested  with  robbers, 
cut-throats,  and  every  species  of  lawless  characters,  an  increase 
of  company  was  very  acceptable,  while  the  pirate's  desire  to  join 
the  Texas  patriots  inspired  Crockett  at  once  with  a  confidence  in 
the  outlaw  that  he  hud  not  felt  before. 

Early  the  following  morning  the  five  started  for  Bexar,  with 
their  spirits  greatly  stimulated  by  the  songs  of  the  bee-hunter. 
Nothing  occurred  to  prevent  their  rapid  progress  until  they  were 
within  twenty  miles  of  Bexar  (which  is  now  called  San  Antonio), 
when  an  incident  occurred  which  Crockett  thus  describes :  — 

**We  were  in  the  open  prairie,  and  beheld  a  band  of  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  armed  men  approaching  us  at  full  speed. 
*  Look  out  for  squalls,'  said  the  old  pirate,  who  had  not  spoken 
for  an  hour;  *  they  area  scouting  party  of  Mexicans.'  'And 
are  three  or  four  times  our  number,'  said  Thimblerig.  '  No 
matter,'  replied  the  old  man;  *  they  are  convicts,  jail  birds,  and 
cowardly  ruffians,  no  doubt,  who  would  tremble  at  a  loud  word 
as  much  as  a  mustang  at  the  sight  of  a  lasso.  Let  us  spread  our- 
selves, dismount,  and  trust  to  our  arms.' 

"We  followed  his  orders,  and  stood  beside  our  horses,  which 
served  to  protect  our  persons,  and  awaited  the  approach  of 
the  enemy.  When  they  perceived  this  movement  of  ours,  they 
checked  their  speed,  appeared  to  consult  together  for  a  few  min- 
utes, then  spread  their  line,  and  came  within  rifle  shot  of  us. 
The  leader  called  out  to  us  in  Spanish,  but  as  I  did  not  un<lerstand 
him,  I  asked  the  old  man  what  it  was,  who  said  lie  called  upon 
OS  to  surrender. 

•**  There  will  be  a  brush  with  those  blackguards,'  continued 
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AT  THE   ALAMO* 


OLLOWING  the  arrival  of  Crockett  at  Bexar, 

a  bacchanaliaa  orgie  was  instituted  by  way 
of  celebrating  his  enlistment  in  the  Texas 
war  for  independence.  While  this  drunken 
caroasal  reflects  no  credit  upon  the  partici- 
pantsj  it  was  characteristic  of  life  in  the  far 
southwest,  and  is  not,  therefore,  deserving 
of  such  severe  condemnation  as  if  the  same 
scenes  had  been  enacted  in  a  more  civilized 
community.  Crockett  thus  humorously  de- 
scribes the  convivial  exhibition  in  which  he 
acted  a  part :  — 

**We  had  a  little  sort  of  convivial  party 
last  evening  ;  just  about  a  dozen  of  us  set  to 
work,  most  patriotically,  to  see  whether  we 
could  not  get  rid  of  that  curse  of  the  land,  whisky,  and  we 
made  considerable  progress;  but  iiiy  poor  friend,  Thimlderig, 
got  sewed  up  just  about  as  tight  as  the  eyelet-hole  in  a  lady's 
corset,  and  a  little  tighter,  too,  I  reckon;  for  when  be  went  to 
bed  he  called  for  a  bootjack,  which  was  brought  to  him,  and  he 
bent  down  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  very  gravely  pulled  off 
his  hat  with  it,  for  the  darned  critter  was  so  thoroughly  swiped 
that  he  didn't  know  his  head  from  his  heels.  But  this  wjisn't  all 
the  folly  he  committed;  he  pulled  off  his  coat  and  laid  it  on  the 
bed,  and  then  hung  himself  over  the  back  of  a  chair  ;  and  I  wish 
I  may  be  shot  if  he  didn't  go  to  sleep  io  that  position,  thinking 
everything  had  been  done  according  to  Gunter*s  late  scale.  See- 
ing the  poor  fellow  completely  used  up,  I  carried  him  to  bed, 
though  he  dkl  belong  to  the  temperance  society ;  and  he  knew 
nothing  about  what  bad  occurred  until  I  told  him  the  next  morn- 
ing* The  bee-hunter  didn't  join  us  in  this  blow  out.  Indeed, 
he  will  seldom  drink  more  than  just  enough  to  prevent  bis  being 
called  a  total  abstinence  uianp  But  then  he  is  the  most  jovial 
fellow  for  a  water  drinker  I  ever  did  see-" 
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Less  than  two  months  before  Crockett  reached  the  place,  or 
on  December  10th,  1835,  Bexar,  which  is  now  universally  known 
as  San  Antonio,  was  captured  from  the  Mexicans  by  the  Texas 
patriots,  the  former  being  under  the  command  of  General  Cos,  a 
brother-in-law  of  Santa  Anaa,  and  the  latter  under  General  Bur- 
lison.  The  town,  which  tlien  contained  about  twelve  hundred 
inhabitants,  was  garrisoned  by  seventeen  hundred  Mexicans, 
while  the  attacking  force  numbered  only  two  hundred  and  six- 
teen. Notwithstanding  the  overwhelming  odds  against  them, 
and  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  make  the  assault,  the  Texans 
bravely  rushed  to  the  attack,  and  though  beaten  back  it  was  only 
to  gain  fresh  impetus.  For  five  days  and  nights  the  siege  was 
kept  ap,  with  the  Texans  always  gaining  ground,  until  at  length 
the  Mexicans  were  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  public  square,  or 
plaza,  which  they  had  walled  up  and  prepared  for  a  desperate  re- 
sistance. But  these  defenses  were  soon  battered  down  and  the 
Texans  swept  over  them  as  the  Mexicans  retreated  to  what  had 
been  a  monastery,  but  which,  being  now  converted  into  a 
fortress,  was  called  the  Castle  of  Alamo,  which  stood  opposite 
the  plaza.  Though  this  building  was  secure  against  assault, 
General  Cos  found  himself  in  danger  of  being  starved  out,  and 
as  his  provisions  were  already  expended,  he  raised  a  white  fljig 
and  sent  out  his  terms  for  capitulation.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  the  first  draft  was  favorable  to  himself,  but  as  there 
was  not  another  round  of  ammunition  left  among  the  Texans, 
the  terms  were  accepted.  By  them  General  Cos  was  given  per- 
mission to  retire  within  six  days  with  his  officers,  on  parole  of 
honor,  and  to  retain  their  side  arras  and  private  property.  The 
public  property,  money,  araraunition  and  arms  of  the  fijrhtinfi: 
rank,  however,  were  to  be  delivered  over  to  General  Burlison, 
of  the  Texan  army,  all  of  which  stipulations  were  accepted  and 
faithfully  carried  out. 

THE  BRAVE  DEFENDERS  OF  THE  ALAMO. 

In  this  memorable  siege  the  Mexicans  are  said  to  have  lost  three 
hundred  men,  while  the  Texans  suffered  a  loss  of  only  four  men 
killed  and  twenty  wounded.     This  remarkable  victory,  won  with 
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OLLOWING  the  arrival  of  Crockett  at  Bexar, 
a  bacchanalian  orgie  was  instituted  by  way 
of  celebrating  his  enlistment  in  the  Texas 
war  for  independence*  While  this  drunken 
carousal  reflecta  no  credit  upon  tlie  partici- 
pants, it  was  characteristic  of  life  in  the  far 
southwest,  and  is  not,  therefore,  deserving 
of  Buch  severe  condemnation  as  if  the  same 
scenes  had  been  enacted  in  a  mora  civilized 
community.  Crockett  thus  humorously  de- 
scribes the  convivial  exhibition  in  which  he 
acted  a  part :  — 

"We  had  a  little  sort  of  convivial  party 
last  evening  ;  jiust  about  a  dozen  of  us  set  to 
work,  most  patriotically,  to  see  whether  we 
could  not  get  rid  of  that  curse  of  the  land,  whisky,  and  we 
made  considerable  progress;  hut  my  poor  friend,  Thiml^lerig, 
got  sewed  up  just  about  as  tight  as  the  eyelet-hole  in  a  lady's 
corset,  and  a  little  tighter,  too,  I  reckon;  for  when  he  went  to 
bed  he  called  for  a  bootjack,  which  was  brought  to  him,  and  he 
bent  down  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  very  gravely  pulled  off 
his  hat  with  it,  for  the  darned  critter  was  so  thoroughly  swiped 
that  he  didu't  know  his  head  from  his  heels.  But  this  wasn't  all 
the  folly  he  committed;  he  pulled  off  his  coat  and  laid  it  on  the 
bed,  and  then  buog  himself  over  the  back  of  a  chair  ;  and  I  wish 
I  may  be  shot  if  he  didn't  go  to  sleep  in  that  position,  thinking 
everything  had  been  done  according  to  Gunter*s  late  scale.  See- 
ing the  poor  fellow  completely  udcd  up,  I  carried  him  to  bed, 
though  he  did  belong  to  the  temperance  society;  and  he  knew 
nothing  about  what  had  occurred  until  I  told  him  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  bee-hLinter  didn't  join  us  in  this  blow  out*  Indeed, 
he  will  seldom  drink  more  than  just  enough  to  prevent  his  being 
called  a  total  abstinence  man.  But  then  he  is  the  most  jovial 
fellow  for  a  water  drinker  1  ever  did  see/* 
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Less  than  two  months  before  Crockett  reached  the  place,  or 
on  December  10th,  1835,  Bexar,  which  is  now  universally  known 
as  San  Antonio,  was  captured  from  the  Mexicans  by  the  Texas 
patriots,  the  former  being  under  the  command  of  General  Cos,  a 
brother-in-law  of  Santa  Anaa,  and  the  latter  under  General  Bur- 
lison.  The  town,  which  tiien  contained  about  twelve  hundred 
inhabitants,  was  garrisoned  by  seventeen  hundred  Mexicans, 
while  the  attacking  force  numbered  only  two  hundred  and  six- 
teen. Notwithstanding  the  overwhelming  odds  against  them, 
and  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  make  the  assault,  the  Texans 
bravely  rushed  to  the  attack,  and  though  beaten  back  it  was  only 
to  gain  fresh  impetus.  For  five  days  and  nights  the  siege  was 
kept  up,  with  the  Texans  always  gaining  ground,  until  at  length 
the  Mexicans  were  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  public  square,  or 
plaza,  which  they  had  walled  up  and  prepared  for  a  desperate  re- 
sistance. But  these  defenses  were  soon  battered  down  and  the 
Texans  swept  over  them  as  the  Mexicans  retreated  to  what  had 
been  a  monastery,  but  which,  being  now  converted  into  a 
fortress,  was  called  the  Castle  of  Ahimo,  which  stood  opposite 
the  plaza.  Though  this  building  was  secure  against  assault, 
General  Cos  found  himself  in  danger  of  being  starved  out,  and 
as  his  provisions  were  already  expended,  he  raised  a  white  flag 
and  sent  out  his  terms  for  capitulation.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  the  first  draft  was  favorable  to  himself,  but  as  there 
was  not  another  round  of  ammunition  left  among  the  Texans, 
the  terms  were  accepted.  By  them  General  Cos  was  given  per- 
mission to  retire  within  six  days  with  his  officers,  on  parole  of 
honor,  and  to  retain  their  side  arms  and  private  property.  The 
public  property,  money,  ammunition  and  arms  of  the  fighting 
rank,  however,  were  to  be  delivered  over  to  General  Burlison, 
of  the  Texan  army,  all  of  which  stipulations  were  accepted  and 
faithfully  carried  out. 

THE  BRAVE  DEFEXDERS  OF  THE  ALAMO. 

In  this  memorable  siege  the  Mexicans  are  said  to  have  lost  three 
hundred  men,  while  the  Texans  suffered  a  loss  of  only  four  men 
killed  and  twenty  wounded.     This  remarkable  victory,  won  with 
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60  few  casiinlties  to  their  own  forces  while  administering  euch] 
severe  punishment  to  their  enemies,  inspired  the  Texans  with  such 
courage  that  they  believed  themselves  almost  invincible. 

At  the  time  Crockett  joined  the  patriots  the  Alamo  waa  gar- 
risoned by  less  than  two  hundred  men,  under  command  of  Colonel 
Travis,  one  of  the  bravest  men  that  ever  lifted  a  sword  in  defense 
of  American  liberty.  He  was  ably  supported  by  Colonel  Bon- 
ham,  and  that  most  celebrated  duelist  and  desperate  fighter, 
Colonel  Bowie.  The  two  hitter  gentlemen  were  called  *'  Colonel  *' 
out  of  courtesy,  though  had  they  survived  the  war  their  promo- 
tion would  have  been  to  positions  higher  than  that  by  w^ich  they 
arc  designated  in  Texas  annals.  But  these  officers  of  such  dash 
and  daring  w^ere  niufle  of  do  better  material  than  were  their  men, 
for  every  soldier  within  the  ranks  of  the  band  that  held  the 
Alamo  mider  tho  Texan  star  was  a  hero,  with  the  courage  of  a 
Spartan  and  a  fidelity  to  the  trusts  reposed  in  them  like  true 
knights  in  the  wars  of  old. 

The  defeat  sustained  Ijy  General  Cos  enraged  Santa  Anna  be- 
yond measure  and  he  immediately  resolved  to  march  against  Bexar 
and  to  head  the  attack  himself,  for  it  was  his  boast  that  he  would 
wreak  a  desperate  vengeance  upon  the  Texans  and  then  sow  their 
laud  with  salt  that  it  might  never  produce  a  green  thing  again. 
This  resolve,  nor  his  threats  could  intimidate  the  garrison,  now 
BO  well  schooled  in  fighting  and  with  the  laurels  of  victory  yet  fresh 
upon  their  brows. 

DESCRimOX  OP  THE  ALAMO. 

As  the  Alamo  lias  since  become  one  of  tlio  famous  landmarks 
of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  and  still  stands  the  monument  of  a 
bloody  conflict  not  surpassed  by  that  even  of  ancient  Thermopy- 
IsBj  some  account  of  it  will  be  necessary  to  a  proper  understand' 
ing  of  the  story  of  its  heroic  defense*  It  was  first  established 
as  tho  Alamo  Mission  by  the  Franciscan  Friars  in  1718  and  the 
cornerstone  of  the  building  was  laid  May  8,  1745.  A  volunteer 
who  visited  the  fort  soon  after  tho  battle  sent  the  following 
description  to  tho  Itpsperian^  or  Wesfeni  Monlhly  Mar/azine 
published  at  Columbus,  Ohio:   **  The  Alamo,  the  grave  of  poor 
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Crockett,  he  writes,  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  on  an 
eminence  which  commands  the  entire  city.  It  is  a  quadrangular 
fort,  including  the  third  of  an  acre,  with  walls  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  feet  in  height,  and  no  less  than  four  or  five  feet  in  thick- 
ness. Within  the  limits  of  the  fort  is  a  largo  stone  church  now 
in  ruins.  On  the  east  and  west,  parallel  walls  were  constructed 
in  the  inside,  fifteen  feet  from  the  outer  walls.  Beams  were 
laid  from  one  to  the  other  a  few  feet  from  the  top,  and  the  space 
fiUed  by  beaten  earth.  Doors  open  through  the  inner  wall  to 
the  space  between  the  two,  which  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
small  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  garrison." 

It  wason  agray,  cold  Sunday  morning,  the  6th  of  March,  1836, 
that  183  men  (14  of  whom  were  on  the  sick  list  and  unable  to 
take  part  in  the  battle)  attempted  to  check  the  progress  of  five 
thousand  troops  of  Mexico,  commanded  in  person  by  Santa  Anna, 
who  from  his  previous  success  was  deemed  invincible  in  war. 
Had  the  bold  attempt  proved  successful  it  would  have  formed 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  in  modern  warfare;  but 
the  awful  conclusion  of  the  tragedy  has  stamped  it  as  a  rash 
attempt.  The  disparity  in  numbers  was  so  great  as  to  render 
defeat  and  destruction  morally  certain.  Col.  Travis,  who  com- 
manded during  the  siege,  was  ordered  to  fall  back  upon  the  main 
army  under  the  command  of  General  Houston.  But  a  spirit  of 
chivalry,  of  reckless  daring,  was  stronger  than  the  feeling  of 
military  subordination. 

MASSACRE    OF  A    SQUAD  OF  TEXANS. 

On  the  2.')th  of  February,  1836,  the  post  was  attacked  by  the 
advance  division  of  President  Santa  Anna's  army,  numbering 
1,600  men  who  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  About  the  same 
time.  Col.  Johnson,  with  a  party  of  70  men,  while  reconnoitering 
to  the  west  of  San  Patricio,  was  surrounded  in  the  night  by  a 
large  body  of  Mexican  troops.  In  the  morning  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender  was  demanded  which  was  refused  ;  but  an  offer 
of  surrender  was  made  as  prisoners  of  war,  which  was  acceded 
to  by  the  Mexicans.     But  no  sooner  had  the  Texans  marched  out 
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of  their  quarters  and  stacked  their  arms,  than  a  general  fire  was 
opened  upon  them  by  the  whole  Mexican  force;  the  Texans  at- 
tempted to  escape  J  but  only  three  of  them  succeeded,  one  of 
whom  was  ColoiiclJohnson. 

Between  the  25th  of  February  and  the  2d  of  March  the  Mexi- 
cans were  employed  in  throwing  up  intrenehments  around  the 
Alamo,  and  bombarding  the  place.  On  the  latter  date  Colonel 
Crockett  wrote  that  two  hundred  shells  had  been  thrown  into  the 
AUimo  without  injuring  a  man.  On  the  day  before,  the  garrison 
of  the  Alamo  received  a  re-enforcement  of  thirty-two  Texans 
from  Gonzales,  having  forced  their  way  through  the  enemy's 
lines,  augmenting  the  number  in  the  Alamo  to  183  men,  w*hile 
that  of  the  besieging  force  amounted  to  between  5,000  and  7,000. 
Santa  Anna,  who  was  a  few  days  behind  his  advance,  now  reached 
the  scene,  and  his  presence  was  announced  by  a  salute  of  cannon. 
The  drama  was  soon  to  open  with  all  its  horrors.  On  the  4th  of 
March  a  Mexican  council  of  war  was  held  and  it  wuh  determined 
to  carry  the  place  by  assault  on  the  <]th  at  daylight.  The  following 
evening  CoL  Travi;^,  having  been  apprised  of  the  intention  of  Santa 
Anna,  assembled  his  little  band  within  the  court  of  the  Alamo, 
and  first  solemnly  tracing  a  long  line  with  the  point  of  his  sword, 
delivered  a  short  address.  He  frankly  admitted  to  his  men  that 
unless  re-enforcements  speedily  reached  them  from  the  Texan  army 
that  there  was  at  best  only  a  desperate  hope  for  their  escape,  as 
the  place  would  be  stormed  in  the  morning  by  an  overwhelming 
force.  There  were,  he  said,  three  courses  to  pursue.  One  was 
to  surrender  on  the  best  terms  that  could  be  made  and  take  their 
chances;  the  second  was  to  undertake  a  retreat,  and  the  third  to 
remain  and  die  like  men  for  their  country;  as  for  himself  the 
latter  would  be  his  course  and  he  called  upon  all  who  chose  to 
die  with  him  to  cross  over  the  line  he  had  drawn.  Instantly 
the  whole  party,  and  without  a  remark  being  made,  rushed  over 
the  line.  Their  choice  was  made.  Even  the  brave  Colonel  Bowie 
(of  bowie-knife  fame)  who  was  sick  on  his  cot,  called  loudly  for 
the  boys  to  pick  him  up  and  carry  hiili  across  the  line,  which  was 
Immediately  done. 
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ATTACK  ON  THE  ALAMO. 


Before  daylight  next  morning  Santa  Anna  ordered  the  bugles 
sounded  as  the  signal  for  the  charge,  and  soon  the  Alamo  was 
surrounded  by  the  whole  Mexican  army.  They  rushed  to  the  as- 
sault—  the  infantry  being  divided  into  two  columns,  and  sup- 
ported by  cavalry, — amid  a  deadly  volley  of  cannon  shot  and 
musketry.  The  army  made  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  three 
sides  of  the  fortress,  but  were  hurled  back  by  a  withering  fire 
which  swept  down  nearly  two  hundred  of  the  enemy  and  almost 
obstructed  the  passage  of  those  behind.  But  the  army  soon 
reformed  for  another  onset.  The  bugle  again  sounded  the 
charge,  and  a  second  tune  the  Mexicans  rushed  forward,  but  only 
to  meet  the  same  deadly  flame  that  prevented  them  before  from 
reaching  the  foot  of  the  walls  against  which  they  sought  to  place 
their  scaling  ladders. 

The  Texans  stood  to  their  guns  firing  at  close  and  long  range, 
while  during  a  short  lull  in  the  battle  the  Mexican  bands  were 
playing  tht  dequelo^  which  signifies  no  quarter. 

All  this  time  three  batteries,  planted  on  a  commanding  hill  in 
the  rear  of  the  town,  were  sending  their  shots  against  the  fortress 
waUs,  making  occasional  breeches,  but  which  were  repaired  be- 
fore the  enemy  could  turn  them  to  advantage.  But  ddomed  as 
they  appeared  to  be  the  patriots  never  thought  of  surrender  and 
resolved  to  ask  no  quarter  in  any  extremity.  Many  acts  of  won- 
derful valor  were  performed  in  this  fierce  and  unequal  struggle. 
It  is  related  that  during  a  short  lull  in  the  attack  a  Mexican  was 
seen  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards  from  the  fort  busy  in 
making  some  repairs,  or  perhaps  constructing  a  battery.  His 
person  was  completely  exposed  and  he  worked  as  one  regardless 
of  danger.  In  this  situation  he  caught  the  eye  of  Crockett,  who 
put  a  suitable  charge  into  his  rifle  and  taking  his  station  on  one 
of  the  angles  of  the  fort,  where  he  was  exposed  to  every  gun  of 
the  besiegers,  let  drive  at  the  enemy.  At  the  crack  of  his  rifle  the 
Mexican  leaped  into  the  air,  shot  directly  through  the  heart,  8 
victim  to  the  intrepid  hunter  and  no  less  skillful  fighter. 
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The  tragedy  now  hastened  to  a  terrible  conclusion.  Such  was 
the  extent  of  the  fort,  that  it  required  the  incessant  vigilance  of 

all  the  bei?ieged,  at  the  different  points  of  attack,  to  repel  the  ad- 
saults,  which  were  generally  made  upon  the  three  sides  eimul* 
taneously.  A  third  and  final  charge  was  now  made  by  the  Mex- 
icans on  the  doom  id  fort,  Santa  Anna  gave  the  signal  for  the 
onslaught  to  his  buglers  from  a  battery  near  the  Commerce 
Street  Bridge.  General  Castrillo,  a  brilliant  officer,  was  in  im- 
mediate command  of  the  assaulting  columns,  while  Santa  Anna, 
in  person,  eoeoiiraged  the  Mexicans  with  at^surances  of  victory. 
This  time  the  enemy  reached  tbe  foot  of  the  walls  and  succeeded 
in  planting  their  ladders,  up  which  they  rushed  in  a  tumultuous 
horde,  and  met  the  brave  defenders,  who  with  clubbed  guns,  not 
having  time  to  reload  them,  fought  until  they  fell  in  their  bloody 
tracks,  overwhelmed  by  sheer  force  of  numbers.  Then  com- 
menced the  last  sti'uggle  of  the  garrison.  Colonel  Travis  was 
killed  within  the  first  hour  of  the  storming  of  the  garrison*  He 
met  his  death  like  a  true  hero  while  standing  on  the  wall  cheering 
his  men,  having  first  met  the  assailaots  and  run  his  sword  through 
the  body  of  General  Monro,  Vfho  led  the  storming  party,  the  two 
fierce  warriors  expiring  almost  at  the  same  moment  locked  together, 

DEATH  OF   CEOCKETT. 

On  the  fall  of  Travis  the  command  of  the  Texans  devolved 
on  Adjutant^  Major  J.  J,  Baugh,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in 
the  course  of  another  hour,  and  was  succeeded  by  Crockett,  who 
likewise  soon  fell.  He  was  found  dead  within  the  Alamo,  in  an 
angle  made  by  two  houses,  lying  on  his  back,  a  frown  on  his 
brow,  a  smile  of  scorn  on  his  lips,  his  knife  in  his  hand,  a  dead 
Mexican  lying  across  his  body,  and  twenty -two  more  lying  pell- 
mell  before  him  in  the  angle.  Major  Evans  was  shot  while  set- 
ting fire  to  the  magazine,  according  to  the  order  of  Travis. 

The  fate  of  CoL  Bowie  is  better  known  from  a  female  serv- 
ant who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  the  general  destruction. 
On  the  night  of  the  attack  he  was  ct^ntined  to  his  cot,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  by  sickness.     When  the  Mexicans  broke  over  the 
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walls  seyeral  of  them  rushed  to  his  apartment,  but  were  met  at 
the  door  bj  the  sick  man,  who  had  summoned  strength  to  meet 
the  invaders,  and  whose  arm,  nerved  by  desperation,  was  still 
able  to  wield  the  knife  that  bears  his  name.  For  a  time  he  kept 
the  assailants  at  bay,  but  when  they  at  length  crowded  upon  him 
nearly  a  dozen  were  dispatched  before  a  ball  crashed  through  his 
brain,  when  he  fell  upon  the  bloody  heap  he  had  made  at  the 
door. 

THE  MASSACRE. 

At  last  the  numbers  of  the  patriots  were  so  thinned  that  the 
few  who  remained,  exhausted  with  long  fighting,  began  to  relax 
in  their  exertions,  when  the  Mexicans  rushed  forward  and  sur- 
rounding them  on  all  sides,  butchered  and  cut  them  to  pieces. 
But  with  all  this  bloody  work  before  him,  still  the  last  man  re- 
fused to  cry  for  quarter,  preferring  to  die  with  hia  comrades. 

Total  extermination  succeeded  the  succcHsful  assault,  and  of 
all  the  persons  in  the  place  Mrs.  Dickinson  and  her  child,  and  a 
negro  servant  of  Col.  Travis  were  alone  spared. 

Half  an  hour  after  sunrise,  the  gallant  spirits  who  had  so 
bravely  defended  the  post,  and  killed  and  wounded  more  than 
five  times  their  own  number,  were  sweltering  in  their  own  gore 
where  they  fell,  and  Santa  Anna,  surrounded  by  his  life-guards, 
made  his  triumphant  entry  into  the  fort.  As  he  entered  the 
fortress,  among  the  heaps  of  dead  he  discovered  the  body  of 
Major  Evans ;  with  a  savageness  and  cowardice  which  distinguished 
him  he  drew  his  dirk  and  planting  his  knee  upon  the  dead  man 
thrust  it  twice  into  the  noble  breast.  General  Cos  was  no  less  a 
barbarian,  who  sought  his  revenge  in  a  most  cowardly  and  in- 
human act.  Finding  the  servant  of  Col.  Travis  he  compelled 
him  to  point  out  the  body  of  his  dead  master;  when  with  his 
sword  he  mangled  the  face  and  limbs  with  the  ferocity  and  feel- 
ings of  a  Comanche  savage.  The  bodies  of  the  valiant  defenders 
were  then  stripped,  thrown  into  a  heap  and  burned. 

Immediately  after  the  capture.  General  Santa  Anna  sent  Mrs. 
Dickinson  and  the  servant  to  General  Houston's  camp,  accom- 
panied by  a  Mexican  dispatch  bearer,  who  carried  a  note  from 
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Santa  Anna,  offering  the  Texans  general  amnesty  if  they  would 
lay  down  their  arms  and  submit  to  his  government.  General 
Houston's  reply  was,  ••  True,  sir,  you  have  succeeded  in  killing 
some  of  our  brave  men,  but  the  Texans  are  not  yet  conquered/* 

The  preceding  account  of  the  storming  and  capture  of  the 
Alamo  is  based  upon  information  current  throughout  Texas,  but 
that  it  contains  many  mistakes  I  can  have  no  doubt.  The  cir- 
cumstances were  such  as  prevented  any  entirely  authentic  descrip- 
tion, except  we  give  reliance  to  the  story  as  related  by  the  Mexicans 
themselves ;  but  even  these  could  not  tell  us  how  all  the  brave 
Texans  died.  In  many  respects  the  battle  and  massacre  resem- 
bled that  in  which  Custer  surrendered  up  his  life  on  the  Little 
Big  Horn,  when  only  a  single  friendly  Indian  was  left  to  tell  the 
harrowing  details,  and  even  his  story  is  hardly  worthy  of  com- 
plete reliance. 

I  have  gathered  from  a  new  source  an  account  of  the  scenes 
following  the  capture  of  the  Alamo,  which  is  of  undoubted  inter- 
est and  historical  value  as  well,  since  the  particulars  are  related 
by  one  in  whom  those  who  know  him  place  implicit  confidence. 

For  the  facts  as  here  recorded  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  P. 
Tuber,  of  lola,  Texas,  who  learned  them  from  a  Mexican  fifer 
named  Apolinario  Saldigua,  a  boy  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  who 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  he  described.  This  boy  was 
best  known  as  Poleen,  or  Polin,  an  abbreviation  of  his  Christian 
name,  who  related  to  Mr.  Tuber  the  sad  story  substantially  as 
follows:  — 

STORY  OF   THE  MEXICAN  FIFER. 

After  the  fort  (the  celebrated  church  of  the  Alamo  at  San 
Antonio)  had  been  stormed  and  all  of  its  defenders  had  been  re- 
ported to  have  been  slain,  and  when  the  Mexican  assailants  had 
been  recalled  from  within  the  walls,  Santa  Anna,  accompanied 
by  his  staff,  entered  the  fortress.  Polin,  being  a  fifer,  and  there- 
fore a  privileged  person,  and  possibly  the  more  so  on  account  of 
his  tender  age,  by  permission  entered  with  them.  He  desired  to 
see  all  that  was  to  be  seen ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  kept  himself 
near  to  his  general-in-chief .     Santa  Anna  had  ordered  that  no 
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corpses  should  be  disturbed  till  after  he  had  looked  upon 
thorn  all,  and  seen  how  every  man  had  fallen.  He  had  employed 
three  or  four  citizens  of  San  Antooio  to  enter  with  him,  and  to 
point  out  to  him  the  bodies  of  several  distinguiiiihed  Texans. 

The  principal  corpseH  that  Santa  Anna  desired  to  see  were  those 
of  Colonel  W.  Barrett  Travis,  CoL  James  Bowie,  and  another 
man,  whose  name  Polin  could  not  remember,  but  which,  by  his 
description,  must  have  been  Crockett, 

On  entering  the  fort,  the  eyes  of  the  conquerors  were  greeted 
by  a  scene  which  Polin  could  not  well  describe.  The  bodies  of 
the  Texaos  lay  aa  they  had  fallen,  and  many  of  them  were  cov- 
ered by  those  of  Mexicans  who  had  fallen  upon  them.  The  close 
of  the  struggle  seemed  to  have  been  a  hand-to-hand  engagement, 
and  the  number  of  dead  Mexicans  exceeded  that  of  the  Texans, 
The  ground  was  covered  by  the  bodies  of  the  slaiu.  Santa  Anna 
and  suite  for  a  time  w^andered  from  one  apartment  of  the  fortress 
to  another,  stepping  over  and  upon  the  dead,  and  seemingly  en- 
joying this  scene  of  human  butchery. 

After  a  general  reeonooitcring  of  the  premises,  the  dictator 
came  upon  the  body  of  Col.  Travis.  After  viewing  the  form  and 
features  for  a  few  moments,  Santa  Anna  thrust  his  sword  through 
the  dead  man's  body  and  tnrncd  away.  He  was  then  conducted 
to  the  remains  of  the  man  (Crockett)  whose  name  Polin  could 
not  remember.  This  man  lay  with  his  face  upward,  and  his  body 
was  covered  by  those  of  many  Mexicans  who  had  fallen  upon 
him.  His  face  was  florid,  like  that  of  a  living  person,  and  he 
looked  like  a  healthy  man  asleep.  Santa  Anna  also  viewed  him 
for  a  few  moments,  thrust  his  sword  through  his  breast,  and 
turned  away. 

The  one  who  had  come  to  point  out  certain  bodies  made  a  long 
but  unsuccessful  search  for  that  of  CoL  Bowie,  and  reported  to 
Santa  Anna  that  it  could  not  be  found. 

Then  a  detail  of  Mexican  soldiers  came  into  the  fort.  They 
were  commanded  by  two  oflScers,  a  captain*  and  a  junior  officer 
whose  title  Polin  could  not  explain*  but  whom  I  shall  for  con- 
Yenience  call  the  lieutenant-     They  wore  both  quite  young  men. 
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very  fair,  very  haodsome,  and  so  nearly  alike  in  complexion, 
form,  size  and  features,  that  Polin  judged  them  to  be  brothers, 
the  captain  being  apparently  a  little  older  than  the  other.  Polin 
did  not  remember  to  have  seen  them  before,  was  confident  that 
ne  never  saw  them  afterward,  and  he  did  not  learn  their  names. 

After  the  entry  of  this  detail,  Santa  Anna  and  his  suite  retired; 
but  the  two  officers,  with  their  men,  remained  within-  The  two 
kept  themselves  close  together,  side  by  side.  Polin  was  desirous 
to  know  what  was  to  be  done,  and  remained  with  the  detail,  and 
to  enable  himself  to  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  he  kept  near  the 
two  officers,  never  losing  sight  of  them. 

As  soon  as  the  dictator  and  suite  had  retired,  the  squad  began 
to  take  up  the  dead  Texans  and  to  bring  them  together  and  lay 
them  in  a  pile,  but  before  thus  depositing  them  the  Mexicans 
rifled  the  pockets  and,  in  many  cases,  stripped  the  bodies  of  all 
clothing. 

The  two  officers  took  a  stand  about  the  center  of  the  main 
area.  The  first  corpse  was  brought  and  laid  as  the  captain  di- 
rected. This  formed  a  nucleus  for  the  pile.  The  bodies  were 
brought  successively,  each  by  four  men,  and  dropped  near  the 
captain's  feet.  In  imitation  of  his  general,  the  captain  viewed 
the  bodies  of  each  Texan  for  a  few  moments,  then  thrust  his 
sword  through  it,  after  which  the  mutilated  corpse  was  cast  upon 
the  heap  at  another  motion  of  the  captain's  sword. 

When  the  Texans  had  all  been  thrown  upon  the  pile,  four 
soldiers  walked  around  it,  each  carrying  a  can  of  camphene,  that 
was  poured  upon  the  bodies  for  a  funeral  pyre.  This  process 
was  continued  until  the  bodies  were  thoroughly  wetted.  Then  a 
match  was  cast  upon  the  pile,  and  the  combustible  fluid  instantly 
sent  up  a  flame  to  an  immense  height. 

While  the  fluid  was  being  thrown  upon  the  pile,  four  soldiers 
brought  a  cot,  on  which  lay  a  sick  man,  and  set  it  down  by  the 
captain,  and  one  of  them  remarked:  ''  Here,  captain,  is  a 
man  who  is  not  dead."  "  Why  is  he  not  dead?*'  said  the  cap- 
tain. ••  We  found  him  in  a  room  by  himself,"  said  the  soldier. 
**  He  seems  to  be  very  sick  and,  I  suppose,  he  was  not  able  to 
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tight,  and  was  placed  there  by  his  companions,  to  be  in  a  safe 
place  and  out  of  the  way/*  The  captain  gave  the  sick  man  a 
seai'ching  look,  and  said:  **  I  think  I  have  seen  this  man  before." 
The  lieutenant  replied:  "  I  think  I  have,  too/'  and,  stooping 
down,  he  examined  his  features  closely.  Then,  raiding  himself 
up,  he  addressed  the  captain:  '*  He  is  no  other  than  the  infamous 
Col.  Bowie!*' 


HEROIC   DELA.T1I   OK   CROCEETT. 

The  captain  then  also  stooped,  ^azed  intently  on  the  sick  man's 
face,  assumed  an  erect  position,  and  conMrmed  the  conviction  of 
the  lieutenant. 

The  captain  looked  fiercely  upon  the  sick  man*  and  said: 
*«  How  is  it,  Bowie,  that  you  have  been  found  hidden  in  a  room 
by  yourself;  and  have  not  died  fighting,  like  your  companions?*' 
To  which  Bowie  replied  in  good  Castilian:  *•  I  should  certainly 
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kaye  done  so ;  but  jou  see  that  I  am  sick,  and  cannot  get  off  this 
cot.'*  "Ah,  Bowie,"  said  the  captain,  ''you  have  come  to  a 
fearful  end  —  and  well  do  you  deserve  it.  As  an  immigrant  to 
Mexico  youliave  taken  an  oath,  before  God,  to  support  the  Mex- 
ican Government;  but  now  you  are  violating  that  oath  by  fight- 
ing against  the  very  government  which  you  have  sworn  to  defend. 
But  this  perjury,  common  to  all  of  your  rebellious  countrymen, 
is  not  your  only  offense.  You  have  married  a  respectable  Mexi- 
can lady  and  are  fighting  against  her  countrymen.  Thus  you 
have  not  only  perjured  yourself,  but  you  have  also  betrayed  your 
own  family." 

•'  I  did,"  said  Bowie,  •«  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Mexico ;  and  in  defense  of  that  Constitution  am  I  now 
fighting.  You  took  the  same  oath,  when  you  accepted  your 
commission  in  the  army ;  and  you  are  now  violating  that  oath, 
and  betraying  the  trust  of  your  countrymen,  by  fighting  under 
a  faithless  tyrant  for  the  destruction  of  that  Constitution,  and  for 
the  ruin  of  your  people's  liberties.  The  perjury  and  treachery 
are  not  mine^  but  yours.'' 

A   HORRIBLE   RECITAL. 

The  captain  indignantly  ordered  Bowie  to  shut  his  mouth.  **  I 
shall  never  shut  my  mouth  for  your  like,"  said  Bowie,  **  while  I 
have  a  tongue  to  speak."  **Iwill  soon  relieve  you  of  that," 
said  the  captain. 

Then  he  caused  four  of  his  minions  to  hold  the  sick  man,  while 
a  fifth,  with  a  sharp  knife  split  his  mouth,  on  each  side,  to  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw,  then  took  hold  of  his  tongue,  drew  as  much  of 
it  as  he  could  between  the  teeth,  out  of  his  mouth,  cut  it  off  and 
threw  it  upon  the  pile  of  dead  men.  Then,  in  obedience  to  a 
motion  of  the  captain's  sword,  the  four  soldiers  who  held  him, 
lifted  the  writhing  body  of  the  mutilated,  bleeding,  tortured  in- 
valid from  his  cot,  and  pitched  him  alive  upon  the  funeral  pile. 

At  that  moment  a  match  was  touched  to  the  bodies.  The 
combustible  fluid  instantly  sent  up  a  flame  to  an  amazing  height. 
The  sudden  generation  of  a  great  heat  drove  all  the  soldiers  back 
to  the  wall.    The  officers,  pale  as  corpses,  stood  gazing  at  the 
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immense  column  of  fire,  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  as  if 
they  would  break  asunder  at  every  joint »  Polin  stood  between 
them,  and  saw  and  heard  the  lieutenant  w^hisper,  in  a  faltering 
and  broken  artienlation :  "  It  takes  him  —  up  —  to  God," 

Polin  belie Yed  that  the  lieutenant  alluded  to  the  ascension, 
upon  the  wnngs  of  that  flame,  of  Bowie's  soul  to  that  God  who 
woukl  surely  award  duo  vengeance  to  hia  fiendish  murderers* 

Not  being  able  to  fully  comprehend  the  great  combustibility 
of  the  camphene,  Polin  also  believed  that  the  sudden  elevation 
of  that  gi'eat  pillar  of  fire  was  an  indication  of  God*s  hot  dis- 
pleasure toward  those  torturing  murderers*  He  further  believed 
that  the  two  officers  were  of  the  same  opinion,  and  thus  he 
accounted  for  their  great  agitation.  And  he  thought  that  the 
Bame  idea  pervaded  the  whole  detail,  as  every  man  appeared  to 
be  greatly  frightened. 

For  a  time  Polin  stood  amazed,  expecting  each  mcraent  that 
the  earth  would  ojieii  a  chaam  through  which  every  man  i;i  the 
fort  would  drop  into  perdition.  Terrified  by  this  conviction,  he 
left  the  fort  as  speedily  as  possible. 

On  a  subsequent  day  Polin  entered  the  fort  again*  It  was  then 
cleansed,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  comfortable  place.  But  in  a 
conspicuous  place,  in  the  main  area,  he  saw  the  one  relic  of  the 
great  victory  — a  pile  of  charred  fragments  of  human  bones. 
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CHAPTER    Xn. 

HOW  THE   NEWS   WAS    BROUGHT  TO   THE   STATES. 

HE  fall  of  the  Alamo,  or  **  Bexar/*  as  the 
tail  end  of  the  name  of  the  town  was  then 
called,  happened  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  day  of  March,  183G.  With  the  tele- 
graph facilities  of  the  present  day,  the 
particulars  would  have  been  flashed  to 
the  farthest  extremities  of  the  States  and 
across  the  continent  of  Europe  to  the 
most  distant  capitals  before  sundown. 
But  at  that  time  the  news  was  twenty- 
three  days  in  getting  to  New  Orleans,  and  was  a  month  before 
it  reached  New  York.  The  schooner  Comanche  brouffht  the 
first  report  of  the  slaughter  via  the  Gulf  from  Texas,  and  it 
was  first  published  in  the  New  Orleans  Bulletin  on  the  29th,  or 
more  than  three  weeks  after  the  battle.  On  the  same  day  the 
Louisiana  Gazette  had  the  news  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Briscoe,  from  near  the  scene  of  the  massacre,  who  sent  the  par- 
ticulars by  pony  express  to  Natchitoches,  where  it  was  printed 
in  the  Red  River  Herald.  From  Natchitoches  a  passenger 
brought  a  copy  on  the  steamer  Levant  to  New  Orleans.  From 
New  Orleans  the  letter  was  carried  by  sailing  vessel  around  by 
ocean  to  New  York,  where,  on  the  16th  of  April,  it  was  printed 
in  Horace  Greeley's  N'ew  Yorker ^  so  that  the  news  was  exactly 
forty  days  in  getting  before  the  New  York  readers.  As  a  matter 
of  curiosity  the  letter  containing  the  fall  of  the  Alamo  is  here 
given ;  it  will  be  seen,  when  compared  with  the  facts  as  subse- 
quently moulded  into  history,  to  be  about  as  correct  as  the  first 
bulletins  of  war  news  usually  are :  — 

COPT  OF  FIRST   DISPATCH. 

To  Editor  Red  River  Herald: 

Sir  —  Bexar  has  fallen!     Its  garrison  was  only  187  strong, 
oommanded  by  Lieut.-Col.  W.  Travis.     After  standing  repeated 
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attacks  for  two  weeks,  and  an  almost  constant  cannonade  and 
bombarding  during  that  time,  the  last  attack  was  made  on  the 
morning  of  the  6Ui  inst.  by  upwards  of  2,000  men  under  the 
command  of  Santa  Anna  in  person  They  carried  the  place 
about  sunrise,  with  the  loss  of  520  men  killed,  and  about  the 
same  number  wounded.  After  about  an  hour's  fighting  the 
whole  garrison  was  put  to  death  (save  the  sick  and  wounded 
and  seven  men  who  asked  for  quarter).  All  fought  des- 
perately until  entirely  cut  down.  The  rest  were  coolly  mur- 
dered. The  brave  and  gallant  Travis,  to  prevent  his  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  shot  himself.  Not  an  individual  es- 
caped, and  the  news  is  only  known  lo  us  by  a  citizen  of  Bexar, 
who  came  to  our  army  at  Gonzales  —  but  from  the  cessation  of 
Travis'  signal  guns,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  truth.  *  *  * 
Col.  James  Bowie  and  David  Crockett  are  among  the  slain  — the 
first  was  murdered  in  his  bed,  in  which  ho  had  been  confined  by 
illness  —  the  latter  fell  fighting  like  a  tiger.  The  Mexican  army 
is  estimated  at  8,000  men;  it  may  be  more  or  less. 

A.  Briscoe. 

The  same  number  of  the  paper,  containing  the  above,  has  an 
editorial,  by  Mr.  Greeley,  on  the  startling  news,  which  concludes 
as  follows :  — 

Greeley's  eulogy  on  crockktt. 

•'  There  is  one  item  of  the  disastrous  intelligence  from  Bexar, 
which  struck  us  with  even  more  painful  interest  than  was  excited 
by  the  general  disaster.  We  allude  to  the  death  of  the  intrepid 
and  true-hearted  Col.  David  Crockett,  who  had  enrolled  him- 
self under  the  banner  of  the  Texans  from  a  sentiment  of  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  liberty,  as  pure  and  chivalrous  as  ever 
animated  the  human  bosom.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
imputed  eccentricities  of  the  frank  Tennesseean's  political  career, 
we  believe  he  left  no  enemies  on  earth,  and  that  many  a  noble 
heart  will  heave  a  sigh  at  the  recollection  of  his  manly  virtues, 
his  uncalculating  honesty  of  purpose  and  independence  of  char- 
acter, his  simplicity  and  kindness  of  heart,  and  the  generous  gal- 
lantry which  impelled  him  to  seek  an  untimely,  but  glorious 
death  beneath  the  swords  of  the  Mexican  enslavers.  May  the 
flowers  of  the  far  prairie  cluster  thickly  and  brightly  above  his 
mouldering  ashes . " 

the  uprising  rro  avenge  Crockett's  death. 

Everywhere  the  fall  of  the  Alamo,  and  particularly  the  death 
of  the  gallant  Crockett,  was  received  with  expresaioxia  of  sorrow. 
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From  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  northern  lakes,  the  fate  of  that  he- 
roic spirit  wd3  bewailed  with  unfeigned  tokens  of  universal  grief. 
From  Tennessee  and  other  Southern  States  volunteers  proffered 
their  services  to  avenge  his  fall,  and  even  a  company  of  seventy- 
four  men,  under  Col.  E.  K.  Stanley,  sailed  from  New  York  for 
the  Brazos  and  volunteered  their  services  in  the  cause  of  Texan 
independence,  stimulated  to  this  action  solely  by  their  desire  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Crockett.  The  Convention  of  Texas,  then 
in  session  at  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  State,  took  a  firm 
course  on  hearing  of  the  barbarities  committed  by  the  more  than 
savage  conquerors  of  the  Alamo,  and  of  the  death  of  Travis  and 
Crockett,  by  ordering  a  draft  of  two-thirds  of  the  population,  and 
the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  all  who  refused  to  serve.  Cal- 
vin Henderson,  who  was  in  the  Convention  Hall  when  the  ex- 
press arrived  bringing  the  mournful  intelligence  that  San  Antonio 
de  Bexar  had  at  length  fallen,  sent  out  the  following  stirring 
dispatch:  **  Poor  David  Crockett  was  one  of  the  garrison  of  San 
Antonio.  His  bravery  was  more  than  gallant.  His  example  ani- 
mated everybody.  His  death  was  worthy  of  himself.  He  cer- 
tainly killed  twenty-five  of  the  enemy  during  the  siege.  Tell 
his  friends  to  come  and  avenge  his  death, ^^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  heroic  example  of  Crockett  and  his 
bravo  comrades  roused  hundreds  to  join  General  Houston,  and 
nerved  the  arm  of  many  a  Texan  to  avenge  their  deaths.  Santa 
Anna  followed  up  his  barbarous  system  of  warfare  and  no  quarter, 
until  his  utter  rout  at  San  Jacinto,  when  the  poor  devils  of  Mexi- 
cans would  hold  up  their  hands,  cross  themselves,  and  sing  out, 
**Me  no  Alamo,"  but  nothing  could  save  them.  The  blood  of 
our  countrymen  was  too  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  Texans  to 
let  one  Mexican  escape,  until  worn  down  with  pursuit  and 
slaughter,  they  commenced  making  prisoners. 

CHARACTER  OF   CROCKETT. 

It  is  wonderful  to  look  back  and  realize  the  hold  that  David 
Crockett  had  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the  American  people 
in  his  day.  Before  he  entered  Congress  his  reputation  was  only 
looaL    He  was  known  among  his  constituents  in  Tennessee  as  the 
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great  **bar  hunter,"  and  stories  were  told  of  his  conflicts  with 

the  wild  "  varminta"  amid  the  caoebrakes,  and  his  tuasels  with 
the  catamounts  and  bears  brought  down  by  his  trusty  rifle  from 
the  branches  of  the  girdled  trees  in  the  corn  and  cotton  fields. 
Even  the  very  negroes  of  the  South,  when  they  heard  of  his 
bravery  in  bear  fights  and  skill  in  'possiLm-hunting,  would  roll  up 
their  yellow  eyes  and  say:  **  Him  a  boss,  dat  Massa  Crockett/' 
It  was  not  till  he  came  to  Washington  that  his  reputation  fol- 
lowed him .  Stories  were  told  of  his  hunting  exploits,  and  his  curt 
sayings  were  quoted  and  circulated  all  over  the  country.  Such 
expressions  attributed  to  him  as  *'  Be  sure  you're  right,  then  go 
ahead/'  became  a  popular  maxim,  and  is  as  firmly  imbedded  in 
the  language  as  any  of  the  sayings  of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke, 
or  of  any  of  the  distinguished  celebrities  who  were  the  colleagues 
in  Congress  of  Col.  Crockett.  His  renown  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
where  his  unique  character  wa.s  drawn  in  glowing  colors,  and  set 
forth  as  an  original  specimen  of  an  American  great  man.  Visit- 
ors at  Washington  had  Crockett  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  lions 
in  Congress.  A  New  York  correspondent,  among  some  pen  and 
ink  sketches  of  tTohn  Quincy  Adams,  **  the  old  man  eloquent/* 
George  McDuffie,  who  rolls  out  his  words  and  bites  them  off; 
Burgess,  '*  the  bald  eagle  of  the  House  ; '"  Richard  M.  Johnson, 
**  the  Tecumseh  killer,'*  and  Edward  Everett,  **  the  accomplished 
scholar  and  fine  writer,"  says  of  our  '*  hunter  statesman;  ** 
•*  Crockett,  there  is  a  better  Neptune  and  holds  a  steadier  trident. 
And  when  a  man  can  grin  and  fight^  flag  a  steamboat,  or  whip  his 
weight  in  wild-cats,  what  is  the  use  of  reading  and  writing* 
What  singular  samples  of  our  vast  country  1  Here  sits  a  Tennes- 
seean  and  there  a  Missourian,  educated  among  buffaloes  and  nur- 
tured in  the  forest — as  intimate  with  the  passes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  as  the  citizen  with  Broadway ;  who  lives  where  hunt- 
ers and  trappers  have  vexed  every  hill,  and  who  cares  no  more 
for  a  Pawnee  than  a  professed  beau  for  a  bright  plumed 
belle/' 

But    Crockett,  aside  from  his   reputation   as  a   hunter  and 
quaint  story-teller,  w^on  poptdarity  from  bis  honesty,  integrity 
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and  frankness  of  manner.  Natural  and  unaffected,  Ms  daily  life 
was  a  protest  against  false  pretension,  affectation,  pomposity, 
the  conyentionalism  and  artificial  manners  of  the  pampered  vota- 
ries of  fashionable  life.  Crockett  needed  none  of  these  circiim- 
stances  to  bring  his  greatness  to  light.     His  tour  to  Boston  waa 
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a  perfect  ovation.     His  words,  casually  dropped,  were  gathered 
up  and  treasured,  as  genuine  mint-drops. 

Gen.  George  P.  Morris,  in  the  New  York  Mirror^  wrote  of 
Crockett,  **  We  know  not  how  many  ages  the  fame  of  this  gen- 
tleman will  last,  but  he  certainly  makes  a  *  pretty  considerable 
noise  *  in  his  own  times;  and  though  he  may  not  be  so  great  a 
man  as  Lafayette,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  a  great  man  m 
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his  way.  *  He  who  is  fated  to  rise  in  the  world  will  do  bo,  in 
spito  of  all  obstacles/  says  the  old  adage;  we  firirly  believe  in 
its  truth  J  and  that  Mr.  Crockett,  if  he  were  not  born  great,  was 
foreordained  to  achieve  greatness.  No  rudeness  of  language  can 
disguise  strong  sense  and  shrewdoess  ;  and  a  ^  demonstration,'  as 
Bulwer  says,  *  will  force  its  way  through  all  perversions  of  gram- 
mai*.'  David  Crockett  is  neither  grammatical  nor  graoefuJ^^ — we 
cannot  say  that  he  possesses  eloquence ;  but  verily  there  is  some- 
thing, a  certain  je  ne  sais  quoi  in  the  nmn  that  makes  people 
attentive  whenever  he  opens  his  mouth.  Honest  Davy,  who 
knows  as  little  of  Lindley  Murray  as  he  does  of  Horace,  hears 
his  name  resound  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other.  His 
fame  rolls  on  increasing,  like  an  av^danche,  and  burying  beneath 
its  mass  the  names  of  all  the  minor  worthies  of  the  West.  The 
hunter  of  Columbia  Kiver,  in  his  loudest  boasting,  calls  himself 
the  best  man  in  the  world,  after  David  Crockett.''  (The  above 
extract  was  written  in  February,  1834,  two  years  before  Crockett's 
death.) 

A  short  time  before,  some  author,  led  by  the  love  of  money, 
gave  to  the  public  a  spurious  work  which  he  called  *'  The  Life  of 
DiiviJ  Crockett/'  David,  very  indignant,  promptly  denied  its 
authenticity,  and  forthwith  disabused  the  world  by  w*riting  a 
true  memoir  of  himself  called  **  David  Crockett's  Own  Book,'* 
from  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  quote  freely,  believing  it 
difficult,  and  to  me  impossible,  to  improve  upon  the  original 
text. 

In  summing  up  the  character  of  Davy  Crockett  I  may,  without 
exaggeration,  pronounce  him  a  prototype  of  all  that  is  noble, 
courageous,  honest  and  unselfish  devotion  to  priuciple.  Had  he 
been  at  Troy  at  the  historic  siege  Homer  would  have  immor- 
talized him  in  his  heroic  verse. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE    HEROES    THAT  PREPARED    THE    WAT    FOB  WESTERN  SETTLE- 
MENT. 

[NDER  wise  and  courageous  leaderships  the 
great  West  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  sav- 
age, and  in  the  desperate  dispute  for  perma- 
nent possession  of  that  rich  and  vast  region 
lying  beyond  the  Alleghenies  many  heroes 
were  developed,  whose  names  and  valorous 
deeds  deserve  perpetuation  in  the  annals  of 
American  history.  But  justice  in  this  respect 
has  been  so  tardy  that  we  have  now  to  de- 
plore the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  brave  spirits  who  partici- 
pated in  the  wars  and  hardships  of  Western  settlement  have  not 
even  received  the  small  meed  of  a  mention  in  the  history  of  our 
progress  as  a  nation.  To  those  thus  unremembered  I  beg  to  pay 
the  tribute  of  my  hearty  appreciation  and  praise,  and  to  lay  the 
laurel  of  my  country's  gratitude  upon  their  neglected  graves. 
Though  unmarked  be  their  beds,  we  may  hope  that  fairy  fingers 
bedeck  them  with  sweetest  wildwood  flowers,  and  that  the  cho- 
rus of  nature  makes  ceaseless  music  above  their  sacred  dust. 

The  practice  has  long  obtained  among  all  nations  of  bestowing 
personal  praise  upon  particular  leaders  in  every  victory,  and  giv- 
ing scanty  thanks,  in  general  expressions,  to  those  who  fight  in 
the  ranks.  I  am  sorry  that  circumstances  prevent  me  from  de- 
parting from  that  rule,  for  I  can  in  truth  and  sincerity  say,  that 
for  all  my  comrades,  humble  as  many  of  them  have  been,  if 
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measured  by  the  official  positions  they  held » I  entertain  a  warmth 
of  friendship  quite  as  great  as  if  they  were  the  mightiest  kings 
of  earth  and  value  their  good  opinions  no  less  highly.  But  I  am 
debarred  the  pleasure  which  an  extended  description  of  their 
brave  and  noble  deeds  would  afford  me  by  reason  of  my  lack  of 
knowledge  of  particulars,  and  because  the  number  of  those 
worthy  of  this  recognition  is  so  large  that  the  necessary  space  is 
not  at  my  disposal.  To  overcome  the  embarrassment  of  this  po- 
sition, somewhat,  I  have  therefore  chosen  to  describe  the  lives  of 
three  representative  characters  best  known  in  frontier  history, 

whose  careers  coincide 
with  as  many  distinct  peri- 
ods; to  wit,  that  of  the 
flint-lock  >  percussion-cap, 
and  repeating  rifle.  In 
the  life  of  Boone  we  have 
a  history  of  that  period 
corres?pooding  with  the 
age,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
flint-lock  rifle,  from  1770 
to  1820;  Crockett  hved 
in  the  secondary  period, 
or  when  the  percussion- 
cap  rifle  had  superseded 
the  unreliable  pan-flashing 
weapon  of  the  very  early  settlers,  his  active  career  beginning  at 
the  close  of  that  of  Boone's  and  ending,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a 
blaze  of  heroism,  in  1836.  Carson  belonged  to  the  tertiary 
epoch  of  Western  settlement,  when  the  frontier  had  been  pushed 
across  the  plains  to  the  shores  of  the  beating  sea,  and  during 
whose  eventfid  career  the  repeating  rifle  was  invented  and  first 
hrna£rht  into  use.  He  was  the  natural  successor  of  Crockett, 
both  in  the  order  of  chronological  sequence  and  as  a  promoter 
of  Western  civilization.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the  history  of 
these  three  men  a  description  of  the  reclamation  and  develop- 
ment of  a  belt  of  our  country  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  and  south 
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of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line,  and  incidentally,  sketches  of 
many  of  the  brave  men  who' helped  to  make  the  first  trail  across 
the  continent. 

ANOMALOUS   CHARACTER   OF   KIT   CARSON. 

No  character  of  which  history  gives  any  account  presents  more 
anomalous  peculiarities  than  that  of  Kit  Carson.  His  whole 
nature  was  enigmatic,  for  no  two  persons,  however  intimate  they 
might  have  been  with  him,  whether  on  the  plains  or  in  the  coun- 
cils of  white  men  or  Indians,  could  agree  in  their  estimation  of 
his  traits  of  character.  Like  the  Temple  of  Janus,  he  always 
presented  two  or  more  unlike  sides,  each  so  distinctly  prominent 
that  those  about  him  were  invariably  diverse  in  their  opinions 
respecting  his  disposition.  He  was,  apparently,  at  once  the 
polished  gentleman  and  the  rough  plainsman ;  shrinking  from  and 
courting  danger  at  the  same  time;  an  adviser  and  the  reckless 
mad-cap  of  his  companions;  large  in  his  own  estimation,  yet 
modest  and  most  unpretentious  among  his  associates ;  a  lover  of 
peace,  though  still  the  organizer  of  discord.  In  brief,  he  was 
unlike  any  person  save  himself  alone,  and  had  it  been  possible 
his  spirit  would  certainly  have  abandoned  its  own  castle,  so  as 
to  present  a  perfect  dissimilarity.  These  strange  peculiarities 
will  be  partly  seon  in  the  following  biographical  sketch,  which 
pretends  to  no  other  merit  than  that  of  a  faithful  portraiture, 
after  a  thorough  consideration  of  all  the  available  facts  connected 
with  his  remarkable  career. 

Christopher  (Kit)  Carson's  birth-place  has  been  variously 
located,  and  all  authors  who  have  attempted  to  write  the  history 
of  his  adventures  have  usually  prefaced  their  labors  with  an 
argument  attempting  to  prove  their  respective  claims,  some 
asserting  that  he  was  born  in  Kentucky,  others  in  Illinois  and  yet 
others  claiming  Missouri  as  his  place  of  nativity.  The  opinion 
of  the  writer,  gained  from  proofs  adduced  by  Peters  and  Bur- 
dett,  both  of  whom  have  been  Carson's  biographers,  is,  that  his 
native  place  was  Madison  County,  Kentucky,  where  he  was  born 
on  the  24th  of  December,  1809.  In  the  following  year  the  fam- 
ily removed  to  what  was  then  Upper  Louisiana,  but  what  Li  now 
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Missouri,  settling  in  a  region  of  country  which »  at  this  time,  is 
defined  as  Howard  County. 

MISBOURI   IN   THE   EARLY   DAYS, 

Gen.  John  C*  Fremont,  during  his  great  exploring  expedition 
through  the  West  in  the  years  1843-44,  employed  Kit  Carson  as 
his  chief  guide,  and  in  giving  an  exhaustive  report  of  his  travels 
and  discoveries  devoted  much  space  to  a  description  of  the  re- 
nowned hunter  and  his  w'onderful  adventures.  The  General,  in 
this  report,  claims  that  Carson  was  a  native  of  Boonslick  County, 
Missouri,  but  as  there  is  no  such  county  in  that  State  the  asser- 
tion fiu-niahes  the  proof  of  its  own  error.  It  is  very  probable, 
however,  that  Gen.  Fremont  meant  Boone  County,  which  adjoins 
Howard,  and  as  Missouri  was  not  organized  into  counties  until 
some  time  after  Caraon's  birth,  being  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  France  in  1804  and  admitted  as  a  State  in  1821,  the  causes 
which  led  to  such  an  error  are  manifest.  Another  important 
fact  in  this  connection  affords  a  still  readier  means  for  determin- 
ing the  cauji^e  of  the  error  referred  to,  and  also  the  reasons  which 
induced  a  removal  of  Kit  Carson's  father  to  Missouri,  which  may 
be  stated  as  follows ;  — 

Directly  after  the  formation  of  the  territorial  government  over 
Missouri,  the  great  Salt  Springs  of  Howard  County,  bcai^ing  the 
name  of  *•  Boonslick,**  in  honor  of  Daniel  Boone,  the  famous 
Kentucky  woodsman,  became  the  center  of  attraction  to  all  emi- 
grants seeking  homes  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  Although 
this  section  of  the  country  was  occupied  by  numerous  bands  of 
Indians,  none  of  the  tribes  offered  any  hostility  to  the  settlement 
of  white  men  on  their  lands,  but  the  continued  encroachments 
and  rapid  settlement  finally  incited  cupidity  and  numerous 
crimes  were  the  consequence.  These  salt  works  were  operated  by 
Major  James  Morrison,  and  with  such  success  that  they  became 
the  means  of  a  rapid  building  up  of  the  new  territory. 

One  of  the  first  offices  opened  by  the  United  States  for  the 
sale  of  lands  west  of  tha  Mississippi  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boonslick  in  the  year  1818,  when  Illinois  had  just  been  admitted 
to  the  sisterhood  of  States*    It  was  immediately  thronged  with 
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purchasers  of  lands  which  the  settlers,  however,  had  already  been 
cultivating.  Some  of  these  had  located  themselves  on  the  pub- 
lic domain  as  soon  as  it  had  been  purchased  by  the  United  States, 
and  foregoing  personal  safety  and  the  comforts  of  refined  soci- 
ety, had  plunged  into  the  wilderness  and  carved  out  homes  with 
their  own  hands.  Among  this  number  was  the  father  of  Kit 
Carson,  who  became  possessed  of  a  fine  tract  of  land  on  Bonne 
Femme  Creek. 

In  the  year  1810,  when  the  infant  Kit  came  to  Missouri,  the 
territory  contained  a  population  of  20,845  souls,  aAd  but  a  single 
newspaper,  the  Gazette^  which  is  still  running  as  the  Missouri 
Republican.  The  primitive  condition  of  the  wilderness  in  which 
the  brave  hunter  was  to  be  reared,  and  the  causes  which  led  to 
his  adoption  of  a  hunter's  life,  destined  to  be  so  replete  with  ad- 
venture, can  thus  be  readily  conceived.  The  numerous  Indian 
wars  which  engaged  the  settlers  during  the  years  of  1811  to  1820 
it  is  hardly  appropriate  to  describe  here,  especially  since  the 
father  of  Kit  Carson  rarely  participated,  or  if  he  did  no  record 
is  available  from  which  the  circumstances  may  be  gathered. 

KIT   BOUND   TO   SERVICE   AS   A   SADDLER. 

Kit  Carson's  father,  like  nearly  all  the  early  settlers  of  Mis- 
souri, was  extremely  poor,  and  was  sorely  put  to  it  m  procuring 
the  means  for  support  of  his  large  family.  He  spent  most  of 
his  time  hunting,  subsisting  off  the  meat  thus  obtained  and  de- 
pending for  clothing  upon  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  peltries,  which 
dependence  was  so  precarious  that  his  children  were  generally  so 
illy  clad  during  winter  that  their  suffering  from  cold  was  acute. 
When  Kit  was  therefore  fifteen  years  of  age  his  father  called 
him  from  the  pursuit  most  congenial  to  his  adventurous  spirit 
(hunting),  and  bound  Lim  as  an  apprentice  to  a  saddler  named 
Workman.  At  this  employment  Kit  continued  faithfully  for 
two  years,  but  not  from  a  natural  inclination  for  the  dull  monot- 
ony of  his  engagement,  for  he  longed  to  escape  to  wider  and 
freer  fields,  having  no  intention  of  ever  following  such  a  trade 
even  should  he  finish  his  service.  The  desire  to  throw  off  his 
yoke  of  servitude  grew  on  him  to  such  an  extent  that  at  length 
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he  deserted  his  master  and,  with  the  hope  of  gratifying  his  ambi- 
tions, joined  a  band  of  traders  that  passed  the  place  where  he 
was  working  en  route  for  ^anta  Fe,  New  Mexico.  This  incident, 
which  was  the  turning  point  in  his  life,  occurred  in  1826,  when 
he  was  seventeen  years  of  age»  the  most  impressionable  period  in 
a  youth's  life,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  the  scenes  and  expe- 
riences of  this,  his  first  trip  to  a  strange  region,  should  excite  a 
desire  for  new  adventures  in  the  wild  sections  of  the  far  South- 
west, 

C ARSON  AMPUTATES  THE  ARM  OF  A  WOUNDED  COMRADE. 

When  the  expedition  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Arkansas 
River,  one  of  the  teamsters,  while  carelessly  handling  a  rifle,  dis- 
charged the  weapon  and  received  the  bullet  in  his  left  arm, 
shattering  the  bone  and  producing  such  a  wound  that  he  nearly 
bled  to  death  before  the  flow  of  blood  could  be  stopped  with  the 
rude  remedies  and  appliances  at  hand.  The  arm  was  bandaged, 
however,  and  tlie  expedition  continued  on  until  the  third  day 
thereafter,  when  unmistakable  signs  of  gangrene  were  noticeable 
while  dressing  the  wound,  and  it  became  apparent  that  the  man's 
life  could  only  be  saved  by  an  amputation  of  the  arm.  But  who 
among  the  party  could  perform  such  an  operation?  One  after 
another  of  the  older  members  declined  to  undertake  such  a 
responsible  duty,  when  Kit,  seeing  the  extreme  urgency  of 
prompt  action,  stepped  forward  and  volunteered  his  services, 
though  not  without  confessing  his  inexperience  and  reluctance  at 
atti  mpting  such  a  grave  task.  Nevertheless,  he  acted  upon  the 
principle,  which  ho  now  thoroughly  comprehended,  that  in  des- 
perate situations  heroic  remedies  must  be  employed.  After  a 
search  among  the  effects  of  the  traders,  no  other  insti'uraents 
could  be  found  useful  in  the  operation  than  a  razor,  handsaw  and 
a  king  bolt.  But  rude  as  were  these  implements  Carson  did  not 
hesitate  to  use  them*  With  the  razor  he  carefully  cut  the  flesh 
above  the  fracture  and  then  while  four  men  held  the  suffererer, 
he  sawed  the  arm  off  as  he  would  a  stick  of  wood,  A  copious 
hemorrhage  followed  the  amputation,  but  Carson  had  provided 
against  fatal  results  from  this  cause  by  heating  the  king-bolt  to 
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an  intense  heat,  which  he  now  applied  as  a  cautery  and  thus 
speedily  stopped  the  flow  of  blood.     Unskillful  as  was  the  oper- 
ation it  was,  nevertheless,  a  success,  for  the  man  recovered  and 
afterwards  served  with  Carson  in  several  expeditions. 
Carson's  first  fight  with  Indians. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  traders  at  Santa  Fe  Carson  abandoned 
the  party  and  went  to  Fernandez  de  Taos,  where  he  became  in- 
timate with  a  mountaineer  and  remained  during  the  following 
year,  engaged  chiefly  in  breaking  wild  horses,  which,  after  being 
caught,  were  kept  in  haciendos  until  ^  rider  could  be  secured  to 
domesticate  them.  Being  thrown  with  Mexicans  exclusively, 
Kit  applied  himself  earnestly  to  the  acquirement  of  the  Spanish 
language,  in  which,  after  a  year  of  study,  he  became  sufficiently 
conversant  to  fill  the  position  of  interpreter  to  a  rich  American 
merchant  named  Trammell,  with  whom  he  made  a  trip  to  El  Paso 
and  Chihuahua.  Leaving  this  service  a  year  afterward,  Carson 
became  teamster  in  an  expedition  fitted  out  by  Robt.  M.  Ejiight, 
for  a  trip  to  the  copper  mines  on  the  Gila  River,  but  returning 
within  a  few  months  he  again  visited  Taos. 

Having  saved  a  few  dollars  from  the  services  in  which  he  had 
been  employed.  Kit  spent  some  months  in  Taos,  and  until  an 
opportunity  was  offered  him  to  join  a  band  of  forty  trappers 
under  Ewing  Young.  These  trappers  were  organized  into  a  well 
armed  body  in  order  to  repel  the  attacks  of  Indians,  who  bit- 
terly resisted  the  attempts  of  white  men  to  trap  beavers  on  the 
waters  of  the  Gila  or  its  tributaries. 

The  party  proceeded  directly  to  Salt  River,  one  of  the  afflu- 
ents of  the  Rio  Gila,  upon  reaching  which  they  were  attjxked  by 
a  body  of  Indians,  but  the  engagement  was  short  and  decisive. 
The  Indians  were  routed  with  severe  loss,  leaving  eleven  of  their 
number  dead  on  the  ground,  their  flight  being  too  hasty  to  per- 
mit of  carrying  the  fallen  ones  with  them.  This  was  Carson's 
first  Indian  fight,  but  he  displayed  the  rare  presence  of  mind  and 
cool  decision  of  character  which  at  once  furnish  the  true  index  to 
the  success  of  his  subsequent  adventures. 

After  trapping  with  much  Bucoess  on  the  Salt  and  San  Fran* 
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CISCO  Rivers,  the  company  broke  camp  and  diyided,  one  portion 
returning  to  Santa  Fe  and  tlio  other,  eighteen  in  number,  includ- 
ing Carson,  started  for  the  Sacramento  Valley,  California.  In 
this  di^eary  journey,  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  dry  deserts 
through  which  the  route  lay,  the  party  suffered  greatly  for  want 
of  both  food  and  water.  So  reduced  did  they  become  before 
reaching  their  destination  that,  availing  themselves  of  the  last  re- 
source, they  killed  several  of  their  horses,  drinking  the  blood  and 
consuming  the  flesh  of  the  faithful  animals.  Reaching  the  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  Sacramento,  after  weeks  of  exhausting  effort, 
they  began  trapping  again  for  beaver,  in  which  occupation  they 
spent  several  months  most  profitably, 

BATTLE  BETWEEN  TWELVE   WHITES    AND  A  HUNDRED  INDIANS. 

Shortly  before  the  close  of  the  trapping  season  a  band  of 
Digger  Indians  came  upon  the  party  during  the  night  and  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  off  nearly  all  their  horses,  fleeing  with  the  ani- 
mals to  the  mountains.  The  Mohave  Indiana  at  the  mission  of 
San  Gabriel,  with  whom  the  trappers  had  been  maintaining  com- 
mercial intercourse,  kindly  loaned  the  party  the  nec-cssary  num* 
ber  of  horses  to  pursue  the  dusky  thieves »  Carson,  though 
scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  had  nevertheless  demonstrated  his 
marvelous  abilities  as  a  fighter,  and  to  him  was  entrusted  the 
leadership  of  the  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  the  stolen  horses* 
Accordingly,  selecting  eleven  of  his  comrades,  and  leaving  the 
remainder  to  protect  the  camp  and  peltries,  he  started  after  the 
marauding  Indians  without  havinof  the  slightest  idea  of  their  num- 
ber.  But  discovering  the  trail  soon  after,  no  doubt  was  left  that 
the  band  comprised  not  less  than  one  hundred  savages.  But  this 
fact  did  not  deter  him  in  his  previously  fcrmed  resolution,  for 
he  advanced  with  all  possible  speed  through  valleys  and  over 
mountains  until  the  fresh  trail  admonished  h:m  to  move  more 
cautiously,  llore  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  trappers'  camp 
the  red  skins  were  discovered  during  a  !ate  hour  in  the  afternoon, 
just  as  they  were  going  into  camp  for  the  night. 

Having  located  the  Indians  and  taken  C4\reful  note  of  the  sur- 
roundings, the  time  had  now  come  for  an  exhibition  of  Caraon'0 
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abilities.  Twelve  mea  set  over  against  a  hundred  fiirnisiied  an 
inequality  which  could  only  be  compensated  by  extraordinary 
cunning  and  complete  Burpriisc.  Kit  was  fully  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion, and  his  comiades  having  perfect  conlideneo  in  the  dex- 
terity and  capacity  of  their  leader  were  prompt  in  obedience  to 
tuB  orders. 

Carson  disposed  bis  men  in  auch  a  manner  that,  while  they 
remained  concealed  from  view,  they  could  yet  readily  distinguish 
every  movement  of  the  Indians,  ascertain  tlie  location  of  sen- 
tinels and  the  weak  points  in  the  aimp.  Maintaining  this  position, 
the  party  awaited  the  approach  of   midnight  before  making  an 


BECONKOrr£RtKG   THE   tKOIAKS     POSITION. 

attack,  the  wisdom  of  which  decision  wiis  determined  in  the  re- 
ault.  Their  purpose  wjis  iissiste<I  by  the  pall  of  darkness  which 
fell  on  tlie  landscape,  rendering  objects  almost  invisible  except 
by  a  concentration  of  vision  and  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
position  occupied  by  the  object  sought. 

When  the  auspicious  hour  had  arrived  Carson  led  his  men  in 
a  csareful  detour,  until  having  approached  to  the  position  it  was 
necessary  to  first  reach,  he  made  a  dash,  followed  by  the  others, 
directly  through  the  Indian  camp,  shooting  into  the  tenls  as  they 
sped  by,  and  whooping  with  such  vigor  that  the  horse  thieves 
evidently  believed  that  they  had  been  surprised  by  an  entire  tribe 
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of  native  enemies.  The  direst  confusion  followed  this  sudden 
attack,  and  as  the  greatest  advantage  was  now  offered,  Carson 
and  his  men  rushed  on  to  the  corral,  where  they  found  the  In- 
dians' horses  tethered.  These  they  speedily  n- leased  and  then 
stampeded^  affording  the  party  means  of  escape  during  the  con- 
fusion, for  Carson's  good  judgment  told  him  that  aftt^r  the  first 
tremor  of  surprise  had  run  through  the  camp  his  enemies  would 
recover  their  scattered  senses  and  not  only  give  battle  but  follow 
hard  in  pursuit. 

Directing  his  men  to  secure  at  least  one  extra  horse,  sometime 
was  spent  chafing  the  flying  ponies  over  the  mountains,  but  the 

j  darkness  pre- 
,*  V  c  n  t  e  d  the 
party  from 
<  iipturingany 
of  the  stam- 
p  e  d  e  d  ani- 
mals until  the 
following  day 
when  thirty 
head  were 
secured,  and 
the  trappers 
then  returned 
to  their  corn- 
pan  ions,  who 

had  been  oppressed  with  grave  fears  for  their  safety,  and  hailed 
their  return  with  many  manifestations  of  joy. 

CARSON    FORCED    TO    FLEE    FROJI   SAJTTA   TE, 

Shortly  after  this  event  the  trappers,  still  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Young  as  the  leader,  broke  camp,  and  with  an  immense  quantity 
of  beaver  skins  returned  to  Sant^a  Fe  over  the  same  route  they 
had  passed  in  going  to  the  Sacramento  and  Jan  Jose  valleys ^ 
These  products  of  their  labors  they  disposed  of,  and  upon  a  di- 
vision of  the  proceeds,  each  man  in  the  party  was  given  $500  as 
his  share.     In  possession  of  so  much  money,  Carson  was  unable 
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to  regain  his  bent  for  indulging  freely  in  the  dissipations  pecu- 
liar to  Mexican  towns,  and  during  this  period  of  hilarious  inter- 
course with  the  rude  natives  he  became  involved  in  a  desperate 
street  brawl,  which  terminated  by  his  flight  after  having  killed 
one  of  his  opponents. 

Being  forced  to  leave  New  Mexico,  owing  to  the  numerous 
threats  made  against  his  life,  Carson  proceeded  toward  Missouri, 
but  meeting  a  party  cf  trappers  under  James  Fitzpatrick,  he 
joined  them  in  a  journey  to  Utah.  For  a  time  the  party  trapped 
on  the  Platte,  Sweet  Water,  Goose  and  Salmon  Rivers,  but  with 
indifferent  success;  besides,  the  Blackfeet  Indians  gave  them 
constant  anxiety,  as  the  tribe  was  a  very  numerous  and  hostile 
one,  whose  delight  was  in  massacring  the  whites. 

In  the  spring  of  1§30  Kit  Carson  and  four  others  left  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick's  party  and  proceeded  to  New  Park,  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Arkansas,  where  they  continued  trapping  in  the 
company  of  Captain  John  Yount  and  twenty  others,  until  the 
return  of  spring  the  following  year.  While  wintering  in  camp 
a  band  of  sixty  Crow  Indians  robbed  the  party  of  several  horses, 
to  recapture  which  Carson  was  dispatched  with  fifteen  men  after 
the  robbers. 

Taking  up  the  trail,  he  followed  the  Indians  until  he  found 
them  entrenched  behind  a  rude  fortification  of  logs  with  the 
stolen  horses  tied  within  ten  feet  of  their  shelter.  Carson  gave 
his  men  no  time  to  reflect  on  the  rashness  of  his  undertaking, 
but  ordering  an  immediate  charge,  rushed  upon  the  protected 
savages,  nor  did  he  stop  until  he  had  seized  the  horses  and  led 
them  triumphantly  away.  In  this  attack  three  of  Carson's  men 
were  killed,  but  they  were  brought  away,  while  five  of  the  In- 
dians were  slain,  one  of  whom  was  scalped  by  Carson  himself. 

Shortly  after  this  daring  attack  Carson  and  Captain  Yount' s 
men  were  surprised  by  a  force  of  two  hundred  Crow  Indians, 
and  the   fleetness  of  their    horses  alone   saved  them  from   a 
massacre.     The  attack  having  been  made  after  due  prepai 
by  the  Indians  they  possessed  all  the  advantages,        b  <     ^ 
numbersi  but  also  in  effective  fighting.     No  other  r 
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therefore  left  Capt<  Taunt's  party  but  to  retreat  and  trust  to  the 
fleetness  of  their  horses  for  escape.  The  flight  continued  under 
a  rain  of  arrowis  and  bullets  for  nearly  fifty  miles,  the  Indians 
being  determined  to  possess  themselves  of  the  scalps  and  property 
of  the  little  band  of  whites*  Several  of  the  party  were  killed, 
but  Carson  received  only  a  slight  wound.  Had  all  the  In- 
dians been  armed  with  rifles  not  one  of  the  men  would  have  es- 
caped, but  being  able  to  keep  a  considerable  distance  in  advance 
of  their  pursuers,  the  range  was  too  great  for  the  effective  use 
of  arrows,  the  few  rifles  the  Indians  possessed  doing  aH  the 
execution. 


CHAPTER    n. 


A  RASH    UNDERTAKINO. 

f~ — ^ 

"^t-.  F  THE  several  expeditions  in  which  Carson 
participated  up  to  this  time  the  last  one 
described  had  proved  the  least  satisfactory 
and  led  him  to  believe  that  ti'appiag  could 
be  carried  on  more  successfully  if  con- 
ducted by  small  parties  than  if  pursued 
by  a  considerable  company.  The  Indians 
were  everpvhere  extremely  hostile,  their 
natural  opposition  to  an  invasion  of  their 
hunting  and  trapping  grounds  being  in- 
creased bj'  the  large  numbers  of  whites 
engaged  in  the  pursuit.  Carson  there- 
fore concluded  that  a  small  party  of  two 
or  three  might  succeed  better,  by  reason 
of  being  able  to  the  more  easily  disguise  their  operations  and 
escape  the  notice  of  the  Indians.  Accordingly  he  decided  to  be- 
gin trapping  on  his  own  acctjunt.  He  therefore  settled  with 
Captain  Yount,  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1832  packed  up  his 
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possessions  and  prepared  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  forest  alone. 
But  before  setting  out  two  favorite  comrades  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  Yount's  party  expressed  their  desire  to  accompany 
him,  which  companionship  Carson  accepted.  The  three  pro- 
ceeded up  the  streams  into  Colorado  —  or  what  is  now  known  as 
Colorado — where  they  found  the  beaver  more  abundant,  and 
there  pursued  their  labors  with  considerable  profit  for  nearly  a 
year.  Returning  to  Taos  with  their  furs  they  sold  out  to  much 
advantage,  and  immediately  afterward  Carson  joined  Capt.  Lee 
in  an  expedition  up  Green  River. 

Capt.  Lee's  company  consisted  of  thirty  trappers  under  the 
direction  of  an  old  mountaineer  named  Robideau.  This  experi- 
enced trapper  had  engaged  the  services  of  a  young  California 
Indian  as  a  guide  and  interpreter,  such  native  assistant  being 
rendered  necessary  by  the  hostile  character  of  roving  Indians 
which  the  trappers  were  constantly  meeting. 

In  the  following  October,  1833,  while  the  party  was  encamped 
on  a  tributary  of  Green  River,  and  meeting  with  much  success 
catching  both  beaver  and  otter,  the  young  Indian  guide  contrived 
to  clandJBstinely  secure  six  of  the  best  horses  belonging  to  the 
company  and  made  his  escape.  The  theft  was  soon  discovered, 
and  Kit  Carson,  who  had  now  become  a  renowned  '•thief- 
catcher,"  was  deputed  to  recover  the  stolen  animals. 

The  thieving  redskin  having  had  several  hours  the  start,  and 
Carson  being  little  acquainted  with  the  country,  he  procured  the 
services  of  a  Utah  Indian  to  assist  him  in  tracing  the  fugitive. 

KILLING  AN  INDIAN  AT  LONG   RANGE. 

The  trail  was  not  definitely  determined  until  the  second  day 
after  Kit  and  his  companion  had  started  out,  but  once  they  be- 
came certain  of  the  discovery  the  speed  at  which  their  pursuit 
was  conducted,  after  one  hundred  miles  had  been  made,  disabled 
the  Utah  Indian's  horse  so  that  he  could  proceed  no  further,  and 
being  unwilling  to  accompany  Kit  on  foot,  he  returned  again  to  the 
camp  of  his  tribe.  Carson,  however,  not  to  be  deterred  in  his 
undertaking,  pressed  on  alone  and  after  a  half-day's  further  ride 
discovered  the  thieving  Indian  riding  one  of  the  stolen  horses 
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and  leading  the  five  others.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  that 
Carson  sighted  the  Indian  the  fugitive  also  saw  his  pursuer,  and" 
a  tight  to  the  death  each  realized  was  inevitable.  The  Indian, 
Tvho  carried  a  rifle  and  was  regarded  as  an  excellent  shot,  besides 
being  possessed  of  the  courage  to  make  his  skill  in  an  encounter 
most  eflfective,  leaped  from  his  horse  and  sought  shelter.  Kit 
fully  comprehended  the  tactics  of  the  Indian,  and  the  distance 
being  great  between  them  he  concluded  to  hazard  a  shot,  know- 
ing that  he  could  reload  before  the  Indian  could  reach  him, 
especially  since  he  was  mounted.     Therefore,  stopping  his  horse. 


CARSOK    KILLS    AN    INDIAN    THIKF    AT    lAJNU    RANGE. 

Kit  drew  a  bead  on  the  Indian  as  he  was  making  for  a  tree,  and 
fired.  The  aim  was  so  perfect  that  the  thief  fell  forward  dead, 
with  a  bullet  through  his  body.  This  shot  was  in  a  measure  ac- 
cidental, for  the  distance  was  fully  three  hundred  yards,  and  the 
Indian  being  at  the  time  in  a  brisk  run,  the  aim  was  rendered 
more  doubtful. 

The  six  horses  were  recovered  and  returned  to  the  camp  after 
an  absence  of  six  days,  and  for  his  services  Captain  Lee  and 
Kobideau  presented  Carbon  with  a  large  quantity  of  peltries, 
which  made  the  incident  one  of  great  profit  to  him. 
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In  the  following  year,  1834,  Carson,  in  company  with  three 
excellent  companions,  concluded  to  spend  a  season  trapping  on 
the  Laramie,  a  stream  reputed  to  be  fairly  alive  with  beaver, 
otter  and  mink.  The  expectations  of  the  party  were  fully  real- 
ized a  few  weeks  later,  when  they  had  pitched  their  tents  on  the 
banks  of  that  clear,  but  sometimes  doubtful  river.  In  fact, 
during  all  of  Carson's  experience  as  a  trapper,  he  never  met  with 
saccess  equal  to  that  which  he  found  on  the  Laramie. 

THRILLINa  ADVENTUBE  WITH  A   GRIZZLY  BEAR. 

On  one  occasion,  while  he  was  acting  as  hunter  during  this 
most  profitable  season,  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply  of  meat,  he  met 
with  an  adventure  so  full  of  peril  that  he  never  afterward  enter- 
tained the  least  desire  to  be  similarly  situated.  Game  of  every 
kind  was  very  abundant,  and  within  a  mile  of  the  camp  he  killed 
a  large  elk,  but  as  he  was  proceeding  to  cut  its  throat,  suddenly 
there  appeared,  coming  toward  him,  a  species  of  game  for  which 
he  had  not  been  hunting.  A  large  grizzly  bear,  one  of  the  most 
ferocious  and  dreadful  denizens  of  North  American  forests, 
moved  by  hunger,  resolved,  apparently,  to  make  the  hunter  its 
victim.  Time  was  just  now  very  precious  to  Kit,  so  that  he 
made  all  possible  use  of  his  extremities  in  reaching  the  nearest 
tree,  leaving  his  unloaded  gun  lying  beside  the  animal  he  had 
just  killed.  The  bear,  not  discovering  the  dead  elk,  made  direct- 
ly for  Kit,  who  managed,  but  just  how  he  was  never  able  to  tell, 
to  ascend  a  goodly  sized  tree  in  time  to  save  himself  from  the 
voracious  maw  of  the  terrible  beast.  But  his  perch  appeared 
decidedly  unsafe,  as  the  bear  would  rear  up  almost  to  the  limb 
on  which  he  was  seated,  opening  its  mighty  jaws  and  blowing 
hot  gusts  of  air  through  teeth  nearly  as  long  as  a  man's  finger. 
At  every  lunge  it  made  Kit  felt  that  the  bear  would  surely  reach 
him,  which  caused  him  to  involuntarily  hitch  up  his  legs  while  all 
the  flesh  would  crawl  as  though  it  were  trying  to  get  on  top  of  his 
head.  Grabbing  about  for  something  with  which  to  defend  him- 
self, he  twisted  off  a  branch  from  the  tree,  and  this  he  dexter- 
ously us^  io  striking  the  nose  of  the  grizzly  whenever  it  reached 
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The  bear  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  the  tree  until  nearly  midnight, 
when  it  began  to  walk  around  the  spot,  gradually  extending  the 
circle  until  it  at  length  scented  the  dead  elk,  upon  which  it  speedily 
gorged  itself,  and  then  disappeared  in  the  woods.  Kit  got  down 
from  his  anxious  seat  speculating  on  the  probabilities  of  the 
bear's  return,  and  though  every  bone  in  his  body  seemed  to  be 
splitting  from  the  strain  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  he  nev- 
ertheless made  excellent  speed  toward  the  camp.  His  comrades 
had  become  very  much  alarmed  at  his  prolonged  absence,  and  a 
safe  return  fully  compensated  them  for  their  beaver  supper,  from 
which  unsavory  game  they  had  been  compeUed  to  satisfy  their 
hunger  in  the  absence  of  more  desirable  meat. 

CARSON  WOUNDED   WHILE   SAVING   A   FRIEND. 

After  collecting  several  hundred  valuable  peltries,  Carson  and 
his  companions  went  to  Santa  Fe,  where  the  product  of  their  sea- 
son's trapping  was  disposed  of  satisfactorily.  But  Kit  did  not 
remain  idle  more  than  a  few  days,  for  he  soon  found  opportunity 
of  joining  another  party  of  fifty  men  bound  for  the  Blackfeet 
country,  on  the  Upper  Missouri.  The  trip  was  a  long  and  tedious 
one,  and  in  the  end  proved  not  only  unprofitable  but  disastrous  to 
several  of  the  men,  including  Kit  himself,  for  they  had  struck  a 
country  in  which  none  of  them  had  ever  been  before,  and  to  add 
to  their  other  hardships  they  had  penetrated  a  section  held  by  a 
tribe  of  the  most  treacherous  and  cruel  Indians  on  the  frontier, 
which  made  eternal  watchfulness  the  price  of  their  safety. 

Shortly  after  the  encampment  of  the  party  on  Big  Snake  River, 
a  band  of  Blackfeet  stampeded  the  horses  of  the  whites  and  stole 
eighteen  of  their  best  animals.  Carson,  to  whom  the  whole  com- 
pany looked  for  needful  assistance,  at  once  proposed  pursuit,  and 
taking  twenty  of  the  best  men  in  the  expedition,  set  out  after  the 
thieves.  A  heavy  snow  covered  the  ground,  which  made  the  trail 
easy  to  follow  until  on  the  succeeding  night,  when  another  fall  of 
snow  began  to  rapidly  obliterate  the  tracks.  The  pursuit  was 
continued  with  all  possible  speed  until  the  trail  had  become  so 
nearly  extinct  that  Kit  and  another  experienced  trailer  named 
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Markland  had  to  leave  their  horses  from  time  to  time  during  the 
night  and  search  for  the  tracks  by  the  aid  of  small  torches. 

The  party  rode  for  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles,  the  latter 
half  of  the  journey  being  made  through  extraordinary  difficulties, 
before  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Indians.  The  thieving  Black- 
feet,  numbering  about  forty  warriors,  discovered  their  pursuers, 
but  instead  of  trying  to  escape,  stopped  and  desired  a  parley  with 
the  trnppers,  which  being  consented  to,  some  time  was  spent  in 
speech-making  and  pipe-smoking.  The  Indians  declared  that 
they  had  no  intention  of  wronging  the  whites,  and  had  taken  the 
horses  because  they  thought  the  animals  belonged  to  the  Snake 
Indians,  their  enemies.  But  with  all  their  protestations  of 
friendship,  they  still  refused  to  deliver  up  the  stolen  animals. 
An  attempt  was  then  made  by  the  trappers  to  take  their  property 
by  force,  which  brought  on  a  tight  as  Kit  had  anticipated. 

The  Indians  were  armed  chiefly  with  bows  and  arrows,  but  a 
few  of  them  bad  rifles,  which  they  hud  obtained  at  various  trad- 
ing posts.  The  Indians,  therefore,  while  twice  as  many  in  num- 
ber as  the  trappers,  were  not  nearly  so  well  armed,  and  the  fighting 
advantages  were  about  equal*  Every  man,  red  and  white  alike, 
sought  the  protection  of  trees  and  carried  on  the  battle  with  all 
the  cunuing  available.  Carson  and  Markland  were  bosom  com- 
panions and  fought  from  adjacent  shelters.  It  chanced  that  they 
were  direcily  opposed  by  two  swarthy  warriors,  each  of  whom 
was  also  armed  with  a  rifle.  As  Kit  sought  opportunity  to  tire  at 
his  antagonist  ho  discovered  another  Indian  in  the  act  of  taking  a 
deadly  aim  at  Markland,  who  was  unconscious  of  his  own  dan- 
ger- Kit  instantly  turned  his  weapon  on  the  Indian  and  shot  him 
dead,  thereby  saving  his  comrade's  life;  but  in  this  commenda- 
ble act  he  came  near  sacrificing  his  own  life,  for  the  Indian  he 
had  been  previously  watching  fired,  the  bullet  striking  Kit  in  the 
left  shoulder,  shattering  the  bone  and  making  a  terrible  wound. 
The  fight  continued  with  unabated  fury  until  nightfall,  when  the 
Indians  drew  off,  taking  their  stolen  property  with  them. 

Carson  was  found  by  his  companions  lying  in  the  snow  per* 
feotiy  conscious,  but  refusing  to  make  any  manifestation  of  the 
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that  it  became  necessary  to  carry  him  back  over  the  long  route 
and  through  the  deep  snow  to  the  trappiM's'  camp*  Three  others 
of  the  party  were  killed  and  four  wounded,  but  those  that  were 
injured  were  fortunately  able  to  ride*  It  was  a  terrible  journey 
to  Kitj  but  he  endured  hia  sufferings  with  such  fortitude  that 
those  who  ministrred  to  his  needs  could  not  comprehend  how  se- 
vere was  the  pain  he  felt. 

CARaON*8  DUEL  WITH  A  BIO  FRENCHMAN, 

Upon  their  return  to  camp,  Capi,  Bridgertook  thirty  men  and 
started  out  again  after  the  depredating  Blackfeet>  but  though  he 
beat  the  country  for  more  than  a  week,  he  was  unable  to  find  the 
trail,  and  so  returned  without  accompliahing  anything. 

Soon  after  this  unfortunate  incident  in  the  season  on  Big 
Snake  River,  the  party  left  that  immediate  section  and  camped 
on  Green  River,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  large  party  of 
Frenchmen  and  Canadians  who  were  trapping  for  the  Hudson 
Bay  Fiu*  Company*  The  camp,  by  these  accessions,  numbered 
about  one  hundred  men,  a  force  sufficient  toaflford  some  security 
against  hostile  Indians. 

Carson  was  not  long  in  establishing  a  most  favorable  reputa- 
tion among  the  men,  because,  while  some  in  the  party  knew  how 
courageously  he  had  always  deported  himself  in  moments  of  ex- 
treme peril,  they  all  soon  learned  that  under  every  circumstance 
he  remained  courteous  and  obliging,  which  won  respect  quite  as 
qnickly  as  his  reputation  for  bravery. 

Among  the  number  of  imported  trappers  was  a  large  French- 
man named  Shuman  ;  a  man  particularly  fond  of  bad  whisky  and 
who  delighted  in  bullymg  hia  companions.  He  was  rarely  en- 
gaged m  a  fight  himself,  because  hia  arrogant  boasts  had  intimi* 
dated  nearly  all  the  men;  but  not  content  with  his  own  autocratic 
domineering,  he  found  pleasure  in  creating  discord  and  embroil- 
ing comrades.  On  one  occasion,  while  riding  about  the  camp 
with  gun  in  hand,  Shuman,  among  other  indiscriminate  insults, 
began  a  tirade  of  abuse  directed  against  the  Americans,  pro- 
nouncing them  scullifuis  and  chicken-livered  scoundrels,  who 
merited  nothing  but  thrashings  with  hickory  withes  for  their 
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cowardice  and  villainy.  This  unprovoked  language  aroused  the 
Bpirit  of  Carson,  who  stepped  forward  toward  the  boasting 
Frenchman  and  said: — 

*'  I  am  ttu  Aini*ricau,and  no  coward  j  but  you  are  a  vaporing 
bully,  and  to  show  you  how  Americans  can  punish  liars.  Til 
fight  you  here  in  any  manner  your  infamous  heart  may  desire." 

Shuman  fairly  boiled  over  with  rage  at  this  proposition  from 
a  man  so  far  inferior  to  him  in  size  ;  besides,  he  hjid  never  before 
had  his  privilege  of  abusing  the  men  questioned.  He  therefore 
replied:  — 

*•  If  you  want  to  be  killed  I  have  no  objections  to  shooting  you 
a.-*  I  would  a  dog.  Get  on  your  horse  and  light  me,  starting  at 
one  liundred  yards 
and  rifling  toward 
each  other,  firing  as 
we  come  together 
Come  on,  you  pale- 
f  acL'd  little  scullion !  * 

Kit  returned  no 
answer  to  this  arro- 
gant acceptance  of 
his  challenge,  but 
mounting  his  hori^e 
he  preparixl  for  the 
duel.  The  two  first  caksun's  duel  wnu  tui:  FitENcniiAK* 
rode  apart,  each  divining  the  purpose  of  the  other,  until  a 
proper  distance  wtis  reiiched,  when  they  wheeled  their  horses  as 
if  entering  a  r;ico  course  under  stipulations,  and  rushed  toward 
each  other.  The  entire  camp  was,  of  course,  speedily  ap[ui^ed 
of  the  duel,  and  every  trapper  came  out  to  witness  the  combat, 
the  sympathies  of  the  men  being  unanimously  with  Carson. 
Shuman  was  ati  excellent  rifleman  and  had  trained  himself  to  fire 
from  his  running  horse  by  shooting  buffaloes,  and  he  therefore 
felt  confident  of  putting  a  bullet  through  the  head  of  bis  adver- 
sary. Kit  carried  a  pistol,  but  this  was  from  choice,  as  he  was 
an  expert  with  that  weapon.    The  two  determined  men  rushed 
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toward   each  other  like     knighta    of    mediBBval  chivalry,  until 

within  a  few  yards,  when  Shumaa  raised  himself  in  his  stirrups, 
and  taking  aim,  fired.  The  bullet  went  bo  close  to  the  mark 
that  a  lock  of  Kit's  hair  was  seen  to  fall,  cut  from  above  his  ear* 
But  the  aim,  though  good^  had  not  dispatched  a  fatal  messen- 
ger, and  Shuman  was  compelled  to  takelvit's  fire*  The  emoke 
from  the  Frenchman's  rifle  was  still  rolling  away  over  hia  head 
when  Carson  presented  his  pistol  almost  as  the  heads  of  the  two 
horses  came  togetherj  and  saluted  his  enemy.  The  ball  etruckj 
Shuman  in  the  hand*  and  passing  upward  in  the  arm,  lodged  near 
the  elbow.  Though  not  fatal,  the  wound  was  suflScient  to  thor- 
oughly humble  the  desperado,  and  so  change  his  disposition  as 
to  eliminate  all  bran^tradocio  from  his  character, 

AT   TflE   POINT    OF   STARVATION, 

Soon  after  this  incident  the  party  of  trappers  returned  to 

New  Mexico,  and  there  Carson  joined  Capt,  McCoy,  who  was 
outfitting  for  another  expedition  to  the  Yellowstone  in  the  Black- 
feet  country.  This  jjarty,  consisting  of  a  dozen  men,  upon 
arriving  at  the  Yellowstone  found  no  signs  of  either  beaver  or 
otter;  so  breaking  camp,  they  set  out  to  hunt  a  stream  affording 
reasonable  expectations  for  success.  They  continued  to  travel 
through  a  country  supporting  nothing  but  artemesia,  which  barely 
subsisted  their  horses,  until  all  their  provisions  were  exhausted 
and  starvation  seriously  threatened  the  whole  party. 

Day  after  day  went  by  and  still  neither  game  nor  grass  roots 
could  be  found  until  at  length  they  were  reduced  to  such  dreadful 
extremities  that  to  prevent  death  from  starvation  they  bled  their 
horses  and  drank  the  blood*  Happily,  when  it  was  decided  to 
kill  one  of  the  horses  for  its  flesh,  a  body  of  Snake  Indians  ap- 
peared, from  whom  a  fat  pony  was  purchased  and  this  the  party 
killed  and  subsisted  upon  until  they  reached  Ft.  Hall. 

After  a  rest  of  several  days  Carson,  McCoy  and  the  other 
members  of  the  party  equipped  themselves  for  another  trapping 
expedition,  this  time  intending  to  plant  their  traps  on  Green 
Eiver,  but  on  arriving  at  that  stream  another  party  of  nearly  one 
huu'lred  men  was  found  who,  meeting  with  no  success,  were  pr^ 
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paring  tc  leave  for  the  headwaters  of  Ihe  Yellowstone,  and  if 
finding  no  game  there  had  arranged  to  follow  up  to  the  Missouri 
Siver  sources. 

A  consolidation  was  made  between  the  two  parties,  who  now 
selected  Carson  and  Mr.  Fontenelle  as  their  leaders.  This  union 
of  forces  was  made  more  as  a  precaution  against  the  Blackfeet 
Indians,  who  were  very  numerous  and  vindictive  in  the  Yellow- 
stone country. 

The  winter,  which  was  very  severe,  was  passed  among  the 
Crow  Indians,  who  were  well  provided  with  large  lodges  made  of 
buffalo  hides ;  some  of  these  were  twenty  feet  in  diameter  with 
an  opening  at  the  top  which  served  as  a  chimney  to  permit  the 
smoke  from  the  fire  inside  to  escape.  But  it  was  difficult  to 
provide  food  for  the  trappers'  horses,  owing  to  a  deep  snow 
which  covered  the  ground  during  the  entire  winter.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  feed  their  horses  on  bark  stripped  from  cottonwood 
trees,  and  twigs  of  willow,  a  collection  of  which  involved  almost 
constant  work. 

EXTRAORDINAHT   BRAVERY   OF   CARSON   IN    SAVING   A   FALLEN 

COMRADE. 

When  spring  appeared  the  trappers  started  out  to  begin  oper- 
ations, but  their  first  attempts  were  discovered  by  the  Blackfeet, 
who,  though  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by  small-pox  which  had 
raged  among  them  during  the  winter,  were  still  a  powerful  tribe. 
Carson,  with  forty  men,  was  attacked  at  their  traps  and  it  was 
only  by  the  most  desperate  fighting  that  they  saved  themselves 
from  annihilation.  The  Indians  were  kept  in  check  until  the 
trappers'  ammunition  was  almost  exhausted,  when  a  retreat  was 
made  back  toward  the  camp.  During  this  movement  a  horse, 
bearing  one  of  the  trappers,  stumbled  and  fell  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  rider  was  thrown  with  great  violence,  and  for  a  time, 
rendered  unconscious.  Five  Indians  rushed  rapidly  forward  on 
their  horses  to  scalp  the  unlucky  rider ;  seeing  which  Carson  ran 
back  to  the  aid  of  his  prostrate  comrade.  He  shot  the  foremost 
Indian  and  held  the  others  at  bay  until  he  revived  the  trapper 
when  the  two  retreated  to  a  place  of  security,  the  Indians  being 
too  cowardly  to  push  their  advantage. 
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It  was  not  long  before  the  other  trappers,  who  had  gone  off  in 
a  gouthwisterlv  direction  to  phice  their  traps,  lieiiring  the  tiring^ 
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ran  to  the  rescue  of  Carson's  party.  With  a  fressh  t^upply  of 
ammnniticn  and  re-enforced  by  sixty  men,  Cai*son  turned  on  the 
Indkios  and  the  fight  was  rooewed  with  great  earnestness  by  both 
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Bides.  The  Tndians  were  at  last  defeated  with  a  loss  of  so  many 
of  their  warriors  that  they  beat  a  retreat  and  never  afterward 
molested  the  victorious  trappers. 

After  prosecuting  their  operations  for  two  months  a  large 
number  of  peltries  were  secured  and  the  expedition  then  broke 
camp  and  repaired  to  the  trading  post  on  Nend  River,  where  the 
skins  were  sold  at  a  large  profit. 

Carson's  next  enterprise  was  in  trapping  for  beaver  on  the 
streams  flowing  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  Great  Salt  Lake. 
He  took  with  him  only  a  single  companion,  believing  he  could 
operate  more  successfully  without  being  restricted  by  the  limita- 
tions of  a  large  party,  as  the  Utah  Indians  regarded  him  with 
friendly  feelings,  but  opposed  the  invasion  of  their  territory  by 
any  considerable  number  of  white  men. 

cabson's  terrible  fight  with  a  mountain  lion. 

It  was  while  trapping  in  this  section  that  he  met  with  an  ad- 
venture of  a  truly  thrilling  character.  He  was  walking  along  the 
bank  of  a  stream  where  many  of  his  traps  were  set,  while  his 
companion  was  back  in  camp  preparing  supper.  Carson  had  a 
large  rifle  with  him,  as  was  his  custom,  and  seeing  a  turkey  strut- 
ting along  a  few  yards  in  advance,  was  preparing  to  shoot  it 
when  his  attention  was  directed  to  a  pair  of  fierce  eyes  gleaming 
from  out  the  roots  of  a  great  tree.  It  was  scarcely  twenty  feet 
away,  and  a  moment's  inspection  convinced  him  that  he  was  in 
the  presence  of  a  powerful  mountain  lion.  To  retreat  he  knew 
would  have  invited  the  attack  he  felt  was  about  to  be  made,  so 
raising  his  rifle  he  fired,  but  there  was  such  a  profusion  of  snake- 
like roots  surrounding  the  lion's  body  that  his  shot  resulted  only 
in  an  exasperating  wound,  as  it  struck  the  animal  in  the  left 
shoulder.  In  the  next  instant  the  lion  was  upon  him,  roaring 
•like  its  ancestral  kith  of  African  jungles.  Carson  had  no  other 
weapon  now  save  the  large  knife  he  carried,  and  with  this  he  de- 
fended himself  most  valiantly.  But  the  sharp  poniard-like  claws 
of  the  ferocious  beast  penetrated  his  flesh  and  cut  like  a  two- 
edged  sword.  Carson's  shirt  was  ripped  off  him  and  while  he 
elashed  with  his  knife  and  thrust  it  to  the  hilt  time  and  again  into 
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the  lion's  body,  the  infuriated  animal  still  fought  with  such  sue* 
cess  that,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  so  much  blood,  Carson  was 
fairly  ou  the  point  of  yielding.  But  it  is  hard  to  give  up  life, 
and  this  universal  human  feeling  impelled  Kit  to  use  his  last 
energies  in  this  terrible  contest*  Fortune  at  last  favored  hio3, 
for  the  lioD  also  much  exhausted,  fell  under  one  of  Carson's 
blows  and  as  it  rolled  on  to  its  back  with  its  dreadful  fangs  still 
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fastened  in  tlin  remnnrjts  rjf  Kit's  tattered  shirt,  ji  [dunge  of  the" 
knife  deep  into  the  animal's  throat,  severing  its  Iiead  almost 
from  the  body,  terminated  the  battle  in  Carson's  favor. 

But  the  victory  was  purchased  at  a  great  expense,  for  the 
wounded  trapper  was  so  overcome  by  the  lacerations  of  his  fles 
and  sinews  that  he  fainted  and  would  undoubtedly  have  died  hadi 
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not  his  comrade  in  camp,  alarmed  at  his  long  absence,  instituted 
a  search  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  bleeding  and  un- 
conscious body  of  his  companion  lying  beside  the  dead  lion.  Kit 
was  carried  back  to  the  camp  and  given  all  the  care  that  one  true 
and  anxious  comrade  can  give  another.  This  tender  and  excellent 
treatment  renewed  the  life  so  near  exhausted,  and  after  a  month 
of  dangerous  suspension  between  life  and  death,  Carson  began  to 
recover  rapidly,  and  in  another  month  was  able  to  renew  his 
labors. 

Carson's  marriage  to  an  Indian  girl. 

After  returning  from  his  trapping  expedition  in  Utah,  which, 
despite  his  terrible  fight  with  the  mountain  lion,  had  proved  a 
profitable  one,  Carson  returned  to  New  Mexico  and  there  made 
an  engagement  with  Messrs.  Bent  and  St.  Vrain  to  hunt  and  sup- 
ply the  garrison  at  Bent's  Fort  with  meat.  It  was  during  this 
occupation  that  he  married  an  Indian  girl  belonging  to  the 
Comanche  tribe.  This  union  was  severed  ten  months  after  by 
the  singular  devotion  of  the  Indian  wife,  who  learning  of  Car- 
son's illness  at  Ft.  Hall,  immediately  mounted  a  horse  and  rode 
the  one  hundred  miles  that  separated  her  from  him  in  twelve 
hours.  This  exertion,  which  was  made  within  two  weeks  after 
she  had  given  birth  to  a  daughter,  brought  on  a  fever  from  which 
she  died  in  a  few  days. 

Carson  sincerely  mourned  the  loss  of  his  young  wife,  who, 
though  she  was  an  Indian,  possessed  many  noble  qualities  of 
heart,  not  the  least  being  her  soul-absorbing  love  for  her  hus- 
band. The  little  girl  baby  was  well  cared  for  by  a  Mexican  family, 
and  lived  and  grew  under  their  kind  treatment.  Five  years  after 
the  death  of  his  wife  Kit  visited  St.  Louis,  taking  his  child  with 
him  for  the  purpose  of  placing  her  in  an  educational  institution, 
that  she  might  have  the  advantage  of  excellent  schooling  and 
training.  The  little  girl  developed  into  a  stately  and  beautiful 
woman,  and  when  twenty  years  of  age  she  married  a  gentleman 
in  St.  Louis  named  Boggs,  who  is  at  this  time  a  resident  of  Los 
Animos,  Colorado,  where  Kit  Carson,  Jr.,  also  has  his  hand^^ome 
residence. 
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CHAPTEK  rn. 


CARSON  ENGAGED   AS    GUIDE  TO    THE   FREMONT   EXPEDITION. 


HEN  Carson  arrived  in 
St,  Louis  he  was  re- 
ceived with  public 
demonstrations  of  de- 
light and  there  were 
none  too  great  or  rich 
to  pay  him  homage,  as 
he  had  long  been  re- 
garded as  **  The  Monarch  of  the  Plains.'* 

At  the  time  of  this  visit  it  chanced  that  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont 
was  in  tlie  city,  organizing  an  expedition  for  exploring  that  part 
of  the  country  lying  between  Missouri  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Although  this  was  liis  original  intention  >  the  General  made  the 
overland  trip  to  California,  and  included  in  his  report  all  the  ex- 
plorations along  the  entire  route. 

Gen*  Fremont  sent  for  Carson,  as  soon  as  the  presence  of  the 
great  trapper  became  known  to  him,  and  a  long  interview  between  j 
the  two  resulted  in  the  employment  of  Carson  as  chief  gnida  to 
the  expedition,  which  left  St.  Louis  by  steamer  tlie  22d  of  May, 
1842.  The  other  members  of  the  exploring  party  consisted  of 
twenty-one  men,  principally  Creoles,  Charles  Preuso,  first  assist- 
ant in  the  topographical  survey,  and  Louis  Maxwell,  of  Kaskas- 
kia^  Illinois,  who  was  engaged  as  hunter. 

The  expedition  disembarked  from  the  steamer  at  the  mouth  of 
theKaw  River,  and  then  struck  across  the  broad  prairies  of  Kan- 
sas on  to  the  Platte  River,  for  the  exploration  of  which  a  large 
nfbber  boat  was  carried  with  them,  which  was  very  useful  on  sev- 
eral occasions.     From  the  South  Platte  they  followed  the  Oregon 
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trail  past  Fort  Laramie  and  from  thence  on  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

AN   EXCITING    BUFFALO   HUNT. 

Just  before  leaving  the  Platte  the  monotony  of  the  journey 
was  relieved  by  a  grand  buffalo  hunt,  which  Gen.  Fremont  de- 
scribes as  follows :  — 

*'As  we  were  riding  quietly  along  the  bank,  a  great  herd  of 
buffalo,  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  in  number,  came  crowding 
up  from  the  river,  where  they  had  been  to  drink,  and  commenced 
crossing  the  plain  slowly,  eating  as  they  went.  The  wind  was 
favorable;  the  coolness  of  the  morning  invited  to  exercise;  the 
ground  was  apparently  good,  nnd  the  distance  across  the  prairie 
(two  or  three  miles)  gave  us  a  fine  opportunity  to  charge  them 
before  they  could  get  among  the  river  hills.  It  was  too  fine  a 
prospect  for  a  chase  to  be  lost;  and  halting  for  a  few  moments, 
the  huntmg  horses  were  brought  up  and  saddled  and  Kit  Carson, 
Maxwell  and  I  started  together.  The  buffaloes  were  now  some- 
what less  than  half  a  mile  distant,  and  we  rode  easily  along  until 
within  about  three  hundred  yards,  when  a  sudden  agitation,  a 
wavering  :n  the  herd,  and  a  galloping  to  and  fro  of  some  which 
were  scattered  along  the  skirts,  gave  us  the  intimation  that  we 
were  discovered.  We  now  started  together  at  a  hard  gallop,  rid- 
ing steadily  abreast  of  each  other,  and  here  the  interest  of  the 
chase  became  so  engrossingly  intense  that  we  were  sensible  to 
nothing  else.  We  were  closing  upon  them  rapidly,  and  the  front 
of  the  mass  was  already  in  rapid  motion. 

**  A  crowd  of  bulls,  as  usual,  brought  up  the  rear,  and  every 
now  and  then  some  of  them  faced  about,  and  then  dashed  on 
after  the  herd,  and  then  turned  and  looked  again  as  if  more  than 
half  inclined  to  stand  and  fight.  In  a  few  moments,  however, 
during  which  we  had  been  quickening  our  pace,  the  rout  was 
universal,  and  we  were  going  over  the  ground  like  a  hurricane. 
When  at  about  thirty  yards,  we  gave  the  usual  shout  ( the  hunter's 
/>7'c  de  charge)  and  broke  into  the  herd.  We  entered  on  the 
side,  the  mass  giving  way  in  every  direction  in  their  heedless 
course.  Many  of  the  bulls,  less  active  and  less  fleet  than  the 
cows,  paying  no  attention  to  the  ground,  and  occupied  solely 
with  the  hunter,  were  precipitated  to  the  earth  with  great  force, 
rolling  over  and  over  with  the  violence  of  the  shock,  and  hardly 
distinguishable  in  the  dust.  We  separated  on  entering  the  herd, 
each  singling  out  his  own  game. 
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**  My  horse  was  a  trained  huater,  famoua  in  the  West  under  the 
name  of  Provean,  and  with  his  eyes  flashiog,  and  the  foam  flying 
from  his  mouth,  eprang  on  after  the  cow  I  was  pursuing  like  a 
hungry  tiger.     In  a  few   moments 


he  brought  me  alongside 


of 


her,  and  rising  in  tho  etu-rups,  I  fired  at  the  distance  of  a  yard, 
the  ball  entering  at  the  termination  of  the  long  hair,  and  passing 
near  the  heart.  She  fell  headlong  at  the  report  of  thr  gun,  and, 
checking  my  horse,  I  looked  around  for  my  companions. 

*'  At  a  little  di:^tance  Kit  was  on  the  ground  engaged  in  tying 
his  horse  to  the  horns  of  a  cow*  which  be  was  preparing  to  cut 
up.  Among  the  scattered  bands  at  some  distance  below  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Maxwell,  and  while  I  was  looking  a  light  wreath  of 
white  smoke  curled  away  from  his  gun,  from  which  I  was  too 
far  to  hear  the  report.  Nearer  and  between  me  and  the  hill  was 
the  body  of  the  herd,  and  giving  my  horse  the  reins  we  dashed 
after  them*  A  thick  cloud  of  dust  hung  upon  their  rear  w^hich 
filled  my  mouth  and  eyes  and  nearly  smothered  me.  In  the 
midst  of  this  I  could  see  nothing  and  the  buffaloes  were  not  dis- 
tinguishable until  within  thirty  feet. 

**They  crowded  together  more  densely  still  as  I  came  upon 
them  and  rushed  along  in  such  a  compact  body  that  I  could  not 
obtain  an  entrance — the  horse  almost  leaping  upon  them.  In  a 
few  moments  the  mass  divided  to  the  right  and  left,  the  horns 
clattering  with  a  noise  above  everything  else,  and  my  horse 
darted  into  the  opening, 

"  Five  or  six  bulls  charged  on  us  as  we  dashed  along  the  line, 
but  were  left  far  behind,  and  singling  out  a  cow  I  gave  her  my 
fire,  but  struck  too  high.  She  gave  a  tremendous  leap  and 
scoured  on  swifter  than  before.  1  reined  up  my  horse  and  the 
band  swept  on  like  a  torrent  and  left  the  place  quiet  and  clear. 
Our  chase  bad  led  us  into  dangerous  ground,  a  prairie-dog  village, 
so  thickly  settled  that  there  were  three  or  four  holes  in  every 
twenty  yards  square,  occupying  the  whole  bottom  for  nearly  two 
miles  in  length/* 

While  Gen.  Fremont  was  making  his  second  attack  on  the  herd 
Carson  left  the  buffalo  which  he  had  killed  and  partly  cut  up  to 
pursue  a  large  bull  that  came  rushing  by  him  alone.  He  chased 
the  game  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  not  being  able  to  gain 
rapidly  owing  to  the  blown  condition  of  his  horse.  Coming  up 
at  length  to  the  side  of  the  fleeing  buffalo  Carson  fired,  but  at  the 
same  instant  his  hor^e  stepped  into  a  prairie*dog  hol^,  g<>ing 
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down  and  throwing  Kit  over  his  head  fully  fifteen  feet.  The 
bullet  struck  the  buffalo  low  under  the  shoulder,  which  only 
served  to  so  enrage  him  that  the  next  moment  the  infuriated  an- 
imal was  pursuing  Kit,  who,  fortunately  not  much  hurt,  was  able 
to  run  toward  the  river.  It  was  a  race  for  life  now,  Carson 
using  his  nimble  heels  to  the  utmost  of  their  capacity,  accelerated 
very  much  by  the  thundering,  bellowing  bull  bringing  up  the 
rear.  For  several  minutes  it  was  nip  and  tuck  which  should 
reach  the  Platte  River  first,  but  Kit  got  there  by  a  scratch  a  little 
in  advance.  It  was  a  big  stream,  and  deep  water  under  the  bank, 
but  heavens  I  it  was  paradise  indeed  compared  with  the  hades 
plunging  at  his  back,  so  Kit  leaped  into  the  water,  trusting  to 
providence  that  the  bull  would  not  follow.  The  trust  was  well 
placed  for  the  bull  did  not  continue  the  pursuit,  but  stood  on  the 
bank  and  shook  his  fists  —  head  —  vehemently  at  the  struggling 
hunter,  who  preferred  deep  waves  to  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  on 
shore. 

Kit  swam  around  for  some  time,  carefully  guarded  by  the  bull, 
until  his  position  was  observed  by  Maxwell,  who  attacked  the 
belligerent  animal  successfully  with  a  No.  44  slug,  and  then  Kit 
crawled  out  and  —  skinned  the  enemy. 

CARSON   ACTS   AS    GUIDE   TO   FREMONT'S    SECOND   EXPEDITION. 

Carson  continued  with  Fremont  until  the  expedition  reached 
Laramie,  after  Fremont's  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the  loftiest 
peak  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  range.  Upon  leaving  the  expe- 
dition Carson  returned  to  New  Mexico,  where,  in  1843,  he  con- 
tracted a  second  marriage,  espousing  a  Mexican  lady,  with  whom 
he  lived  happily  for  many  years,  and  who  gave  him  two  children, 
a  boy  and  a  girl,  the  former.  Kit  Carson,  Jr.,  reaching  manhood, 
but  the  daughter  died  while  young. 

Carson  engaged  his  services  again  to  Bent  &  St.  Vrain,  for 
whom  he  hunted  and  acted  as  courier,  until,  learning  that  Fre- 
mont had  started  out  on  a  second  expedition  of  exploration,  and 
was  within  two  days'  journey  of  Fort  Bent,  he  decided  to  visit 
him.     When  Carson  came  into   General — 'then  Lieutenant  — 
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communicated  my  desire  to  have  you  accompany  me  on  the  pres- 
ent expedition ;  but  since  I  aos  80>  lorfauiata  as  to  meet  you  at  my 
camp,  your  services,  I  trust,  will  be  given  me/* 

Carson  had  not  thought  of  accompanying  Fremont,  but  being 
offered  a  good  salary,  he  gave  his  consent.  First  returning  to 
Fort  Benton  for  a  number  of  mules,  which  Fremont  required,  he 
came  back  to  the  rendezvous,  after  which,  heading  the  cavalcade, 
the  expedition  moved  westward  for  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

On  the  21st  of  August,  1844,  the  party  of  hardy  adventurers 
reached  Bear  Biver,  and  descending  that  stream  twenty  miles, 
they  came  upon  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  which  Fremont,  in  com- 
dany  with  Carson  and  two  other  members  of  the  expedition,  cir- 
cumnavigated in  their  rubber  boat.  From  this  point  the  journey 
was  continued  until  Nez  Perce  was  reached,  which  was  a  trading 
post  established  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company  in  Northern 
California.  This  was  the  western  limit  of  Fremont's  journey, 
as  at  this  point  a  connection  was  made  with  Commander  Wilkes, 
who  had  completed  the  survey  eastward  from  San  Francisco. 

After  a  rest  of  several  days,  Fremont  sent  Carson  to  the 
Dalles,  with  instructions  to  prepare  a  number  of  pack-saddles, 
blankets,  provisions  and  other  things  needful  for  a  long  expedi- 
tion during  the  winter,  having  determined  to  start  back  upon  his 
return  journey  at  once.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was 
now  almost  midwinter,  the  bold  explorer  had  decided  to  pass 
through  a  new  section  of  country,  thereby  adding  to  his  discov- 
eries upon  the  return.  He  therefore  chose  a  route  which  would 
take  him,  first,  to  Tlamath  Lake,  and  from  there  by  a  southeast 
course  to  the  Great  Basin ;  thence  to  the  Buenaventura  River, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  the  headwaters  of 
the  Arkansas,  and  then  strike  Bent's  Fort,  from  which  place  the 
government  trail  would  be  taken  for  St.  Louis. 

This  projected  route  for  the  return  journey,  or  at  least  a 
greater  portion  of  it,  was  practically  terra  incognita  to  white 
men,  and  therefore  concealed  obstacles  which  put  to  the  severest 
test  man's  powers  of  endurance. 

Xbe  entire  part^  consiste4  of  twenty-five  persons,  comprising 
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eix  distinct  nationalities,  several  of  them  being  under  age,  one 
of  whom,  a  eoii  of  Hon.  Thomas  11.  Benton,  was  only  a  lad. 
But  provision  having  been  made,  the  journey  was  begun  about 
the  latter  part  of  December  with  light  hearts  and  joyous  antici* 
pations.  Two  Indian  guides  were  engaged  at  Vancouver's  to 
conduct  the  party  through  to  Tlamath  Lake,  which  proved  to  be 
only  a  shallow  basin  containing  a  little  water  when  the  enowa 
were  melting  daring  spring  time.  From  this  place  they  started 
for  Mary's  Lake  without  any  guide  pave  the  compasses  they  car- 
ried. This  journey  brought  them  into  a  land  of  desolation,  in 
which  several  perished  from  cold  and  starvation,  their  pack  ani- 
mals were  lost,  and  progress  was  made  only  by  carving  a  highway 
through  snow  often  twenty  feet  in  depth.  But  as  Gen,  Fremont 
has  himself  often  graphieally  dcscrilied  the  perils  and  terrible 
hardships  of  this  expedition  while  searching  for  Mary's  Lake 
and  Buenaventura  River,  it  is  useless  to  repeat  the  incidents  of 
the  expedition  here. 

Fort  Sntter  was  not  reached  until  the  6th  of  March,  at  which 
time  the  horses  belonging  to  the  expedition  had  been  reduced 
from  sixty-seven  to  thirty-three,  from  which,  and  considering 
the  men  who  died  aud  were  lost,  the  terrible,  almost  unparalleled 
sufferings  of  the  men  in  this  unfortunate  expedition  nay  be  ap- 
proximated by  the  reader.  Those  of  the  party  who  reached  Sut- 
ter were  so  reduced  by  privations  they  had  suffered  ou  the  dreary 
route  that  each  man  was  little  more  than  an  animate  skeleton  of 
skin  and  bone,  and  their  horses  were  so  poor  and  weak  that  not 
one  could  bear  the  burden  of  a  rider,  so  that  they  had  to  be 
led. 

An  abundant  store  of  good  provisions  was  set  before  the  fam- 
ished party  that  while  proving  a  blessing  to  all  was  not  without 
its  dano'ers.  The  men  had  been  so  long  without  food  that  it 
was  impossible  to  restrain  their  appetites  even  by  warnings 
against  tilling  their  empty  stomachs  with  strong  meats.  The  men 
ate  ravenously,  and  when  the  feasting  was  concluded  two  of  the 
party  became  raving  maniacs,  from  their  inordinate  indulgence. 
This  necessitated  a  stay  at  the  fort  for  a  considerable  time,  for 
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all  wore  sick  and  the  two  most  unfortunate  required  the  closest 
watching  for  nearly  two  weeks  before  their  reason  was  restored, 

A  THRILLING  INCIDENT   ON  THE  RETLTIN  TRIP. 

Four  days  after  Fremont's  party  had  started  from  Fort  Sut- 
ter, on  their  return,  and  while  going  into  camp  for  the  night, 
they  were  surprised  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  two  men  ap- 
proaching over  the  crest  of  a  hill  evidently  making  for  the 
camp.  Such  a  sight,  in  a  country  so  barren,  and  beset  with  so 
many  dangers,  >/aa  well  calculated  to  excite  wonder  and  Carson 
[was  immediately  upon  the  alert,  to  discover  what  new  adventure 
was  thus  promised.  The  two  strangers  came  on  in  grt-ut  haste 
until  they  reached  the 
camp,  when  exhausted 
by  their  exertions  in 
running,  they  fell  in  a 
faint,  and  were  unable 
for  some  time  to  utter 
a  word.  Their  breath 
being  at  length  re- 
covered they  related  in 
a  manner  that  showed 
their  extreme  agita- 
tion the  particulars 
of  a  calamity  that  had  befallen  them  on  the  day  before.  The 
two  strangers  proved  to  be  Mexicans  who  had  by  rare  good 
fortune  made  their  escape  from  a  band  of  Indians  that  had 
attacked  and  killed  two  of  their  companions  and  carried  away  as 
captives  the  wife  and  mother  of  the  speakers.  They  implored 
the  help  of  some  of  Fremont's  men  to  aid  them  in  recovering  the 
women  and  horses  that  had  been  thus  stolen. 

Appeals,  such  as  the  Mexicans  made,  always  found  a  ready 
response  in  Carson's  heart  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  mounted 
and  ready  to  enter  upon  a  pursuit  after  the  marauders^  Another 
man  of  Fremont's  party  named  Godey  yolunteered  to  accom- 
pany him  and  together  they  set  out  at  once  with  one  of  the  two 
Mexicans  *i3  guide.     After    traveling  at  great  speed  all  night 
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they  came  upon  the  Indian  trail,  but  before  they  had  followed  it 
many  miles  the  Mexican's  horse  gave  out  and  he  was  left  behind. 
Carson  and  Godey  continued  on  in  hot  pursuit  but,  unable  to 
come  up  with  the  Indians  after  a  hard  day's  ride  they  went 
into  camp  oo  the  second  night  to  refresh  themselves  and  their 
horses.  Early  the  following  moroing  they  again  mounted 
and  pressed  on,  but  before  going  a  mile  further  they  discovered 
smoke  rising  above  the  trees  that  lined  a  small  ravioc*  which  ad- 
monished them  to  pause  and  reconnoiter.  Crawling  carefully  to 
the  summit  of  a  knoll  which  was  covered  with  grass  and  a  thick 
growth  of  artemisia,  but  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  ravine 
below,  they  discovered  a  band  of  thirty  Indians  making  a  break- 
fast off  horse-flesh.  Towards  the  rights  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  camp,  were  nearly  forty  horses,  all  picketed,  and 
grazing  in  a  close  body*  Carson  and  Godey  now  turned  towards 
the  horses,  hoping  to  be  able  to  draw  the  pickets  and  then  stam- 
pede the  animals,  which  would  have  left  the  Indians  unmounted 
and  no  means  for  pursuit,  thus  placing  them  practically  at  Car- 
son's mercy.  But  before  the  horses  could  be  reached,  a  colt 
sprang  out  from  a  thicket  where  it  had  been  concealed,  and  ran 
whinnying  towards  the  herd.  This  alarmed  the  horses  and  in 
turn  the  Indians  became  apprised  of  the  presence  of  some  bold 
intruder.  In  another  moment  there  was  a  commotion  in  the  camp 
and  every  Indian  seized  his  weapon  and  prepared  to  meet  any 
danger.  Carson  and  Godey  -were  still  in  the  grass  but  they  knew 
their  position  must  soon  be  discovered,  in  which  event  their  fate 
could  not  long  be  averted.  In  moments  of  extreme  peril,  self- 
possession  and  the  coarage  to  act  with  decision  are  the  surest 
aids  to  preservation.  It  was  the  possession  of  these  traits  of 
character  that  distinguished  Carson  in  his  long,  adventurous  and 
successful  career  as  a  plainsman  and  which  secured  his  safety 
in  the  dangerous  situation  he  now  found  himself.  Understanding 
thoroughly  the  Indians*  cowardice  in  the  presence  of  a  concealed 
enemy,  Carson  and  his  companion  opened  fire  upon  the  excited 
savages,  and  with  Buch  excellent  aim  that  two  were  instantly 
killed.     As  the  great  scout  had  foreseen,  the  Indians  were  ea 
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surprised  at  the  sudden  attack  that  they  at  once  concluded  the 
attacking  party  was  only  the  advance  guard  of  a  large  one  which 
was  about  to  surround  them,  and  like  a  pack  of  scared  coyotes 
they  fled  in  such  haste  and  terror  that  several  of  the  horses  and 
all  of  their  camping  outfit  were  abandoned. 

When  the  Indians  had  made  good  their  escape,  Carson  and 
Godey  returned  to  their  horses  and  tnen  rode  back  to  the  camp 
where  they  witnessed  a  sight  well  calculated  to  excite  a  desire 
for  vengeance.  Beside  a  burning  log  were  the  bodies  of  two 
white  men  each  pierced  with  a  score  of  arrows  and  hprribly  mu- 
tilated, while  ten  yards  away  were  the  naked  bodies  of  the  two 
Mexican  women,  through  each  of  which  a  large  stake  had  been 
driven  pinning  them  to  the  ground.  That  these  horrible  atroc- 
ities had  been  perpetrated  on  the  victims  while  alive  was  evident 
from  the  look  of  agony  that  was  on  the  face  of  each ;  nor  were 
these  cruelties  all  that  the  four  unfortunates  suffered  before 
death  came  to  their  relief,  for  their  persons  had  been  subjected 
to  indignities  not  to  be  described  in  print. 

Carson  and  Godey  interred  the  bodies  as  best  they  could  and 
then  taking  the  horses  that  had  been  abandoned,  made  their  way 
back  to  the  camp  of  their  companions.  The  two  Mexicans  were 
there  awaiting  the  result  of  the  pursuit,  and  when  they  learned 
of  the  fearful  fate  that  had  befallen  the  women  their  grief  was 
really  pitiful  to  see.  They  refused  every  offer  of  assistance,  or 
to  accompany  the  expedition,  but  sat  down  beside  the  camp-fire 
where  they  were  left  by  Fremont's  party,  giving  expression  to 
their  sorrow  in  hysterical  exclamations,  nor  did  Carson  ever  after- 
wards hear  anything  concerning  them,  though  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  they  perished  from  some  of  the  many  dangers  that 
surrounded  them. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


THE  WAR  IX    CALIFORNIA- 

ETURNING  again  to  Taoa  after  the  sec 

ODd  expedition  diisbaoded,  Carson  cai:?t 
about  for  ye  vend  months  in  quest  of 
some  employment.  Nothing  better 
ofifering,  in  the  spring  of  1845  he  en- 
tered into  piirtnership  with  a  man 
named  Owen  and  started  a  sheep-ranch. 
The  two  were  old  acquaintances,  having 
served  together  in  both  of  Fremont's 
expeditions,  and  it  is  not  strange  to 
find  that  they  wero  both  mueh  better 
content  when  following  a  life  of  wild 
adventure  than  in  the  calm  tranquillity  and  uneventful  occupa- 
tion they  had  now  chosen.  Therefore  when  Fremont  projected 
a  third  expedition  and  again  called  for  Car>on's  services,  the 
sheep-ranch  was  disposed  of  at  a  reckless  sacrifice  and  the  two 
made  all  possible  haste  to  join  their  old  commander  at  Bent's  Fort 
on  the  Upper  Arkansas* 

The  journey  of  this  last  expedition  lay  through  the  same 
country  over  which  they  had  passed  previously,  but  while  there 
was  no  lack  of  suffering  on  this  trip  the  party  experienced  few 
trials  to  be  compared  with  those  met  with  before.  After  reach- 
ing Sutter's  Fort  the  expedition  recruited  and  marched  toward 
Monterey,  but  were  met  en  route  by  Gen,  Castro  at  the  head  of 
four  hundred  Mexicans,  who  opposed  Fremont's  further  progress 
and  ordered  his  immediate  return.  Although  Fremont  had  but 
forty  men,  each  one  had  been  tried  in  the  crucible  of  hard  expe- 
rience and  knew  how  to  meet  any  opposition,  so  by  skillful 
tactics  they  evaded  Castro  and  moved  on  to  Monterey,  where 
there  were  a  number  of  Americans  ready  to  join  them,  appre- 
ciating the  probabilities  of  a  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  which  was  then  being  prepared  for. 
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Very  soon  after  this  the  war  tocsin  was  sounded,  and  Fremont, 
with  Carson  as  his  first  lieutenant,  was  duly  enlisted  for  the  fray, 
in  which  they  contested  with  commendable  valor  and  made  their 
power  felt  throughout  California. 

A    FIERCE    BATTLE   WITH    INDIANS. 

The  Mexicans,  though  overwhelming  in  numbers,  hesitated  to 
attack  Fremont,  knowing  the  mettle  of  his  small  force,  and 
sought  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  whites  by  instigating 
the  Apache  Indians  to  attack  them,  who  could  marshal  a  large 
army  of  redoubtable  warriors  at  ten  days'  notice,  and  were,  as 
they  are  to-day,  distinguished  for  their  cruelty.  So  well  did  the 
Mexicans  manage  their  Indian  allies,  that  while  Fremont  was  in 
quarters  at  Lawson*s  post  word  reached  him  of  the  approach  of 
a  thousand  Apaches  all  well  armed  and  mounted,  determined 
upon  the  destruction  of  every  white  man  in  California.  Law- 
son's  post  was  not  built  with  any  view  of  offering  resistance  to 
an  enemy  ;  in  fact,  being  located  in  a  basin  around  which  were 
towering  hills,  it  presented  an  excellent  target  for  an  investing 
army.  A  council  of  war  was  therefore  speedily  held,  at  which  it 
was  decided  to  abandon  the  post  and  to  march  against  the 
enemy,  and  if  possible,  fall  upon  the  Indians  when  they  were 
least  expecting  an  attack.  These  tactics  had  often  been  employed 
with  success  by  Carson,  and  Fremont  now  placed  him  in  active  com- 
mand of  the  little  force,  though  his  rank  was  that  of  Lieutenant. 

The  company  proceeded  nearly  fifty  miles  before  they  discov- 
ered the  position  of  the  Indians,  but  their  progress  had  been  slow 
in  order  to  save  their  animals  from  fatigue,  appreciating  the 
need  of  fresh  horses  should  the  enemy  be  met  with  by  day  and 
given  time  to  make  a  charge.  Fortune,  however,  favored  the 
explorers  for,  by  keeping  two  scouts  a  mile  or  more  in  advance, 
they  found  the  Indians,  at  the  close  of  a  beautiful  evening,  going 
into  camp,  and  so  indifferent  to  their  surroundings,  least  ex- 
pecting an  attack,  that  they  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
adopt  any  precautions  against  surprise. 

Carson  and  Fremont  disposed  their  men  to  the  best  possible 
advantage,  after  a  careful  view  of  the  grounds,  and  about  ten 
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o'clock,  when  the  camp  waa  still  in  Blumber,  they  surrounded  the 
Bleeping  Indians  and  at  a  signal  put  spurs  to  tlieir  horses  and 
dashed  downupon  the  unsuspecting  savages,  yelling  and  firing, 
eo  that  the  camp  waa  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion,  and 
before  the  Indiana  could  discover  the  cause  or  rally,  hundreds  of 
them  were  shot  down  as  they  were  crawling  from  their  tents. 
It  was  a  veritable  riot  of  death  in  which  bloody  slaughter  acted 
as  master  of  ceremonies*  Men  fell  like  leaves  in  autumn,  and 
even  the  squaws  that  had  accompanied  the  war  party  could  not 
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be  respected  in  the  rain  of  bullets  that  rattled  through  the 
raided  camp.  So  sudden  and  impetuous  had  been  the  charge,  and 
so  terrible  was  the  execution  that  the  Indians  were  panic-stricken 
and  w^ith  only  a  faint  show  of  resistance  retreated  in  the  wildest 
confusion,  leaving  their  camp  in  possession  of  the  brave  invaders. 
After  thi3  decisive  victory,  which  Carson  prophesied  would 
prove  a  lesson  that  the  Indians  would  be  slow  to  forget,  Fremont 
retm-ned  to  Lawson's  post,  where  he  renewed  his  outfit,  and 
then  departed  northward,  with  the  purpose  of  exploring  and 
opening  a  route  to  the  Wahlahmath  settlements  in  Oregon, 
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and  they  sprang  np  as  the  Tlamaths  charged  them.  One  of 
them  caught  up  a  gun,  which  was  unloaded ;  but,  although  he 
could  do  no  execution,  he  kept  them  at  bay,  fighting  like  a  sol- 
dier, and  didn't  give  up  until  he  was  shot  full  of  arrows — three 
entering  his  heart ;  he  died  bravely.  As  soon  as  I  had  called  out 
I  saw  it  was  Indians  in  the  camp,  and  I  and  Owens  together  cried 
out '  Indians.'  There  were  no  orders  given;  things  went  on  too 
fast,  and  the  Colonel  had  men  with  him  that  didn't  need  to  be 
told  their  duty.  The  Colonel  and  I,  Maxwell,  Owens,  Godey 
and  Stepp  jumped  together,  we  six,  and  ran  to  the  assistance  of 
our  Delawares.  I  don't  know  who  fired  and  who  didn't,  but  I 
think  it  was  Stepp's  shot  that  killed  the  Tlamath  chief,  for  it 
was  at  the  crack  of  Stepp's  gun  that  he  fell.  He  had  an  English 
half-axe  slung  to  his  wrist  by  a  cord,  and  there  were  forty  arrows 
left  in  his  quiver  —  the  most  beautiful  and  warlike  arrows  I  ever 
saw.  He  must  have  been  the  bravest  man  among  them,  from 
the  way  he  was  armed  and  judging  by  his  cap.  When  the  Tla- 
maths saw  him  fall  they  ran;  but  we  lay,  every  man  with  his 
rifle  cocked,  until  daylight,  expecting  another  attack. 

**  In  the  morning  we  found  by  the  tracks  that  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  of  the  Tlamaths  had  attacked  us.  They  had  killed  three 
of  our  men  and  wounded  one  of  the  Delawares,  who  scalped  the 
chief,  but  they  prevented  his  body  from  falling  into  our  hands 
by  drawing  it  away  on  a  travoi.  Our  dead  men  we  carried  on 
mules  ;  but,  after  going  about  ten  miles,  we  found  it  impossible 
to  get  them  any  farther  through  the  thick  timber,  and  finding  a 
secret  place,  we  buried  them  under  logs  and  chunks,  having  no 
way  to  dig  a  grave.  It  was  only  a  few  days  before  this  fight 
that  some  of  these  same  Indians  had  come  into  our  camp ;  and, 
although  we  had  only  meat  for  two  days,  and  felt  sure  that  we 
should  have  to  eat  mules  for  ten  or  fifteen  days  to  come,  the 
Colonel  divided  with  them,  and  even  had  a  mule  unpacked  to 
give  them  some  tobacco  and  knives." 

Carson's  revenge. 
The  massacre  so  cruelly  perpetrated  by  the  Tlamath  Indians 
aroused  in  Fremont's  party  an  intense  desire  for  vengeance,  which 
they  were  not  long  in  gratifying.  By  the  dispatches  which  Gil- 
lespie had  brought  it  was  known  that  war  had  been  declared  with 
Mexico,  and  as  the  Indians  were  then  acting  as  Mexican  allies 
they  were  properly  regarded  as  being  enemies  in  a  double  sense, 
and  fit  subjects  for  extirpation  if  opportunity  offered.    On  the 
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the  rest  of  ua  were  tired  out  and  al]  went  to  Bleep.  Ttis  was  the 
only  night  in  all  our  travels,  except  the  one  night  on  the  island 
in  the  Salt  Lake,  that  we  failed  to  keep  guard;  and  as  the  men 
were  so  tired,  and  we  expected  no  attack  now  that  we  had  sixteen 
in  the  party,  the  Colonel  didn't  like  to  ask  it  of  them,  but  eat 
up  late  himself.     Ovirens  and  I  were  sleeping  together,  and  we 
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were  waked  at  the  same  time  by  the  licks  of  *he  axe  that  killed 
our  men.  At  first  I  didn't  know  it  was  that,  but  I  called  to 
Ba^il,  who  was  on  that  side  —  '  What's  the  matter  there  ?  What'e 
that  fuss  about?'  —  he  never  an.^wered«  for  he  was  dead  then, 
poor  fellow,  and  he  never  knew  what  Rilled  him — ^his  head  had 
been  cut  open,  m  his  sieep ;  the  other  groaned  a  little  as  he  died. 
The  Delawarea  (we  had  four  with  ua)  were  sleeping  at  that  fire. 
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and  they  sprang  up  as  the  Tiamaths  charged  them.  One  of 
them  caught  up  a  gun,  which  was  unloaded ;  but,  although  he 
could  do  no  execution,  he  kept  them  at  bay,  fighting  like  a  sol- 
dier, and  didn't  give  up  until  he  was  shot  full  of  arrows — three 
entering  his  heart ;  he  died  bravely.  As  soon  as  I  had  called  out 
I  saw  it  was  Indians  in  the  camp,  and  I  and  Owens  together  cried 
out  *  Indians.'  There  were  no  orders  given;  things  went  on  too 
fast,  and  the  Colonel  had  men  with  him  that  didn't  need  to  be 
told  their  duty.  The  Colonel  and  I,  Maxwell,  Owens,  Godey 
and  Stepp  jumped  together,  we  six,  and  ran  to  the  assistance  of 
our  Delawares.  I  don't  know  who  fired  and  who  didn't,  but  I 
think  it  was  Stepp's  shot  that  killed  the  Tlamath  chief,  for  it 
was  at  the  crack  of  Stepp's  gun  that  he  fell.  He  had  an  English 
half-axe  slung  to  his  wrist  by  a  cord,  and  there  were  forty  arrows 
left  in  his  quiver  —  the  most  beautiful  and  warlike  arrows  I  ever 
saw.  He  must  have  been  the  bravest  man  among  them,  from 
the  way  he  was  armed  and  judging  by  his  cap.  When  the  Tia- 
maths saw  him  fall  they  ran ;  but  we  lay,  every  man  with  his 
rifle  cocked,  until  daylight,  expecting  another  attack. 

**  In  the  morning  we  found  by  the  tracks  that  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  of  the  Tiamaths  had  attacked  us.  They  had  killed  three 
of  our  men  and  wounded  one  of  the  Delawares,  who  scalped  the 
chief,  but  they  prevented  his  body  from  falling  into  our  hands 
by  drawing  it  away  on  a  travoi.  Our  dead  men  we  carried  on 
mules ;  but,  after  going  about  ten  miles,  we  found  it  impossible 
to  get  them  any  farther  through  the  thick  timber,  and  finding  a 
secret  place,  we  buried  them  under  logs  and  chunks,  having  no 
way  to  dig  a  grave.  It  was  only  a  few  days  before  this  fight 
that  some  of  these  same  Indians  had  come  into  our  camp ;  and, 
although  we  had  only  meat  for  two  days,  and  felt  sure  that  we 
should  have  to  eat  mules  for  ten  or  fifteen  days  to  come,  the 
Colonel  divided  with  them,  and  even  had  a  mule  unpacked  to 
give  them  some  tobacco  and  knives." 

Carson's  revenge. 
The  massacre  so  cruelly  perpetrated  by  the  Tlamath  Indians 
aroused  in  Fremont's  party  an  intense  desire  for  vengeance,  which 
they  were  not  long  in  gratifying.  By  the  dispatches  which  Gil- 
lespie had  brought  it  was  known  that  war  had  been  declared  with 
Mexico,  and  as  the  Indians  were  then  acting  as  Mexican  allies 
they  were  properly  regarded  as  being  enemies  in  a  double  sense, 
and  fit  subjects  for  extirpation  if  opportunity  off ered.    On  the 
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day  fonowing  the  massacre  just  described,  Carson  took  ten  men 
and  passed  around  to  the  opposite  side  of  Tlamath  Lake,  where, 
as  he  had  expected,  ho  found  the  Indian  trail,  and  followed  it 
until  he  came  upon  a  village  of  fifty  lodges.  To  his  surprise, 
however,  he  found  that  very  few  warriors  were  in  the  camp,  those 
engaged  in  the  massacre  evidently  having  not  yet  returned.  Re- 
garding his  force,  therefore,  sufficiently  strong  for  the  enterprise^ 
he  ordered  a  charge  upon  the  encampment,  and  rushed  down  upon 
the  surprised  Indians  with  whoop  and  yell  that  threw  them  into 
the  greatest  confusion.  Three  or  four  warriors  returned  the  fire 
of  Carson's  party  but  without  effect,  and  in  a  trice  the  camp  was  , 
carried  and  its  puny  defenders  sent  flying  in  panic  across  the 
prairie,  pursued  by  Carson's  men  and  shot  down  with  the  same 
measure  of  mercy  as  that  meted  out  to  their  murdered  com- 
ratlcs, 

\Vlien  Carson  grew  tired  of  the  pursuit  and  slaughter,  he  re- 
turned to  the  deserted  village,  and  gathering  into  one  pile  all  the 
tents  and  their  contents,  set  fire  to  the  whole  and  consumed  every 
vestige  of  the  camp. 

Carson's  duel  with  an  inbian* 
On  the  day  following  this  rout  of  the  Indians  Fremont*s  party 
set  out  on  a  journey  to  the  Sacramento  Valley,  where  their  serv- 
ices would  most  likely  be  needed  in  the  war  that  had  just  been 
declared.  Nothing  of  special  interest  occurred  on  this  march 
until  the  fourth  day,  when  a  war  party  of  Tlamath  Indians  rushed 
out  upon  the  band  of  explorers  from  a  cailon  in  which  they  had 
laid  concealed,  but  though  they  charged  with  much  valor  Fre- 
mont's men  were  prepared  for  them,  and  after  counter-charging 
dispersed  the  Indians  with  small  loss.  Although  the  main  body 
made  a  precipitate  retreat,  one  of  the  Indians  boldly  disputed  the 
ground  with  all  of  Fremont's  party.  II is  bravery  was  so  con- 
spicuous that  Carson  would  gladly  have  spared  the  warrior's  life, 
so  chivalric  was  his  regard  for  the  truly  heroic,  under  whatever 
mask  of  nature  it  might  be  displayed.  But  the  Indian  disdained 
the  offer  of  a  truce,  having  apparently  some  mortal  offense 
against  the  whites  to  avenge,  and  continued  to  advance  and  dis* 
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charge  his  bow  with  marveloas  precision.  Seeing  him  so  de- 
termined upon  a  contest  Carson  resolved  to  give  him  an  equal 
chance  for  his  life  ;  bidding  his  comrades  to  retire  a  pace  Carson 
rode  forward  to  engage  the  Indian  in  a  duel,  where  arrow  and 
rifle  should  be  brought  in  conflict.  Perceiving  his  enemy's  in- 
tention the  Indian  sought  the  cover  of  a  tree,  from  which  pro- 
tecting shelter  he  sent  several  arrows  in  dangerous  proximity  to 
his  adversary,  some  of  them  lodging  in  his  saddle.  Without  a 
sign  of  fear  Carson  continued  to  mancBuver  for  some  time  until 
at  length  the  Indian,  in  his  daring,  exposed  a  part  of  his  body 
through  which  Carson  quickly  sent  a  bullet  with  unerring  precis- 
ion. Having  killed  his  brave  and  dextrous  enemy,  Carson  leaped 
from  his  horse  and  divested  the  body  of  its  rich  ornaments,  in- 
cluding the  bow  and  quiver  still  half  filled  with  beautiful  arrows 
headed  with  polished  jade,  and  presented  the  fighting  outfit  to 
Lieutenant  Gillespie,  as  a  memento  of  the  march  through  that 
dangerous  country. 

HOSTILrriES   BEGUN  WTTH  TH^   MEXICANS. 

The  party  now  resumed  their  journey  without  further  interrup- 
tion until  they  returned  to  Lawson's  post.  Here  they  remained 
for  a  week  and  then  moved  down  the  Sacramento  where  they 
again  went  into  camp  to  await  developments  and  discover,  if  pos- 
sible, the  plans  of  the  Mexicans.  Another  week  of  inaction 
passed,  when  Fremont  decided  to  begin  hostilities  by  an  aggressive 
movement  against  the  Mexican  garrison  at  Sonoma.  The  place  was 
accordingly  attacked  and  carried  after  a  brief  contest,  in  which  the 
losses  on  either  side  were  inconsiderable.  The  victory,  however, 
was  an  important  one,  since  among  the  prisoners  taken  was  General 
Vallejos,  besides  a  considerable  store  of  ammunition  and  three 
cannons.  After  the  reduction  of  Sonoma  Fremont  rallied  to  his 
standard  all  the  Americans  of  that  section  and  marched  against  a 
force  of  eight  hundred  Mexicans  sent  out  by  General  Castro 
from  San  Francisco,  with  the  declared  purpose  of  exterminating 
every  American  in  California.  Instead,  however,  of  carrying 
this  boastful  enterprise  into  execution  the  Mexicans,  upon  learn- 
ing of  Fremont's  advance,  retreated  with  precipitation,  and  su$- 
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f ered  themselves  to  be  pursued  for  six  days  without  once  offering 
an  engagement,  Fremont  followed  at  the  fljing  heels  of  the 
enemy  almost  to  Los  Angeles,  and  then  returned  to  Sonoma, 
which  he  garrisoned  with  a  company  of  new  recruits,  after  which 
he  pushed  on  to  Sutter*s  fart  where  he  left  his  prisoners  and 
put  the  place  in  an  excellent  state  of  defense. 

His  operations  against  the  Mexicans  had  been  so  successful  that 
Americans  from  the  several  quarters  of  California  joined  him, 
augmenting  his  force  to  nearly  one  thousand  men.  At  the  head 
of  this  considerable  army  he  set  out  to  lay  siege  to  Monterey,  but 
upon  arrival  before  that  port  he  found  his  purpose  had  been  an- 
ticipated by  Commodore  Sloat,  who  had  taken  the  place  several 
days  before  and  before  it  had  anchored  the  American  squadron. 
Colonel  Fremont  made  due  report  to  Commodore  Stockton,  as  hia 
superior  officer,  of  his  operations  against  the  Mexicans,  and  made 
a  tender  of  the  standard  he  had  adopted  upon  declaring  the  inde- 
pendence of  California,  after  his  capture  of  Sonoma.  This  flag» 
used  only  a  few  weeks,  was  composed  of  red  and  white*  with  the 
figure  of  a  bear  in  the  center,  from  whence  it  became  known  as 
the  **Bear  Flag,"  During  its  brief  service  as  an  emblem  of 
California  independence  it  inspired  an  enthusiasm  that  has 
rarely  been  equaled  by  any  banner  in  all  history. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


carbon's  service  as  a  scout  and  gxtide. 

EARLY  all  Fremont's  force  was 
now  composed  of  hardy  adven- 
turers, who  had  drifted  to  Cali- 
fornia in  early  years,  attracted 
either  by  the  trade  that  had  been 
created  by  the  several  missions 
that  had  been  established  along  the 
coast,  or  by  a  roving  desire  such  as 
leads  men  into  every  habitable  sec- 
tion of  the  globe.  But  the  charao- 
^^^  ter  of  these  adventurers  was  of  the 

/A^Syf  quality  that  easily  develops  heroes, 

\rW{  being    inured    to    hardships   and 

Vi  possessing  stout  hearts  ready  for 

any  enterprise,  and  destitute  of  the  effeminate  element  of  fear. 
At  the  head  of  two  hundred  such  men  Fremont  had  no  hesitancy 
in  undertaking  to  drive  his  way  into  the  enemy's  country,  and 
accordingly  he  set  out  resolved  upon  the  capture  of  Los  Angeles 
and  the  cowardly  Castro,  who  had  escaped  him,  as  has  just  been 
described.  Commodore  Stockton  promised  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  Fremont  so  as  to  make  a  combined  attack  upon  the  place, 
but  after  all  their  preparations  and  lofty  expectations  of  an  excit- 
ing battle  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  By  some  means 
General  Castro  learned  of  the  intended  attack  on  Los  Angeles, 
and  though  his  force  was  double  that  which  Fremont  and  Stock- 
ton were  able  to  bring  against  him,  he  evacuated  the  place  and 
suffered  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  without  a 
struggle 

California  was  now  practically  free  from  Mexican  rule,  the 
war  having  been  so  vigorously  prosecuted  by  Fremont  that  his 
operations  had  hardly   been  disputed.     He  returned   now   to 
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Monterey  and  was  appointed  Governor  of  California  by  Commo- 
dore Stockton,  with  headquartera  at  that  place,  where  long  he 
fore  the  capital  had  been  established  •  The  Commodore  set  sail 
for  San  Diego,  and  thus  leaving  Southern  California  unprotected. 
General  Castro  re-occupied  Loa  Angeles. 

In  the  meantime,  Kit  Carson,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  men,  was ' 
sent  on  the  long  and  perilous  journey  aoross  the  contioent  to 
Washington,  with  reports  of  the  military  operations  of  Stockton 
;is  commandant  of  the  squadron  and  of  Fremont  as  leader  of  the 
land  forces.  It  was  necessary  that  the  trip  should  be  made  with 
all  poBsible  exj>edition,  for  which  reason  Carson  was  chosen  to 
undertake  it,  as  his  knowledge  of  the  country  and  peculiar  fitness 
iu  a  hundred  ways  pointed  him  out  as  the  most  competent  maa 
for  such  a  dangerous  duty. 

The  Httle  party  set  out  in  good  spirits  and  traveled  without 
interruption  until  they  reached  the  line  of  New  Mexico,  where 
they  were  intercepted  by  a  large  band  of  Apaches.  Carson  had 
been  so  long  among  these  Indians  that  ho  spoke  their  language 
sufficiently  well  to  make  himself  understood,  and  this  accom- 
plishment he  now  used  to  excellent  advantage,  Kequesting,  by 
signs,  a  parley,  he  met  the  chief  and  explained  to  him  the  peace* 
ful  motive  of  his  journey,  at  the  same  time  offering  to  barter 
some  of  the  trinkets  he  brought  along  for  such  provisions  as  the 
Indians  might  bo  able  to  spare.  So  well  did  Carson  ingratiate 
himself  into  the  chief* s  favor  that  he  not  only  secured  immunity 
from  molestation,  but  obtained  a  supply  of  buffalo  meat  of  which 
his  half-starved  party  stood  sorely  in  need. 

MEETING    WITH    0ENERAL   KEARNEY. 

The  party  now  continued  on  their  march,  meeting  with  no 
further  adventure  until  they  reached  the  vicinity  of  Taos.  As 
Carson's  family  lived  in  this  place,  his  anxiety  was  greatly  in- 
creased in  the  expectation  of  seeing  his  wife  and  children,  from 
whom  he  had  been  a  year  separated.  But  when  within  about 
twenty  miles  of  the  town,  which  he  expected  to  reach  on  the 
following  day,  Carson  met  an  expedition  under  the  command  of 
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Gteneral  Stephen  W.  Kearney,  who  was  huirying  to  the  aid  of 
Fremont  and  Stockton,  and  bearing  orders  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  Washington.  This  expedition  consisted  of  three  hundred 
dragoons,  well  mounted,  and  ten  wagons  loaded  with  provisions 
for  a  sixty-five  days'  journey.  To  General  Kearney  Carson  de- 
livered one  of  his  dispatches,  which  read  as  follows:  — 

**  The  Pacific  Squadron,  in  command  of  Commodore  Stockton, 
has  taken  possession  of  California,  and  the  American  flag  is  now 
proudly  streaming  above  the  walls  of  Monterey,  the  capital  of 
the  country.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fremont  was  on  the  Rio  Sac- 
ramento when  the  squadron  arrived  off  the  coast,  and  was  not 
present  when  the  capital  surrendered.  Five  men  of  war  were 
anchored  in  the  bay  when  the  express  left  Monterey.  The  in- 
habitants submitted  without  a  struggle.  Colonel  Fremont  has 
been  appointed  Governor  of  California." 

In  addition  to  this  dispatch  were  several  sealed  messages,  the 
contents  of  which  Carson  did  not  himself  know,  and  it  was  im- 
portant that  these  should  be  transmitted  with  all  possible  celerity. 
But  when  Carson  desired  to  resume  his  journey  towards  Wash- 
ington General  Kearney  detained  him  and  said:  "Lieutenant, 
you  have  just  passed  over  the  route  which  we  must  pursue  in 
order  to  reach  California,  and  since  you  are  so  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  trail  and  country  as  well,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  return  with  us  and  act  as  guide." 

To  this  request  Carson  replied  by  informing  the  General  that 
he  had  pledged  himself  to  see  that  the  messages  which  he  bore 
were  promptly  delivered  to  the  proper  officials  in  Washington, 
and  that  he  would  not  neglect  to  fulfill  that  promise.  General 
Kearney,  unwilling  to  entrust  himself  to  the  dangers  of  the  wild- 
erness that  lay  between  him  and  California  without  a  competent 
guide,  thus  answered  Carson's  excuse  for  refusing  to  accompany 
him.  Said  he:  **Iwill  relieve  you  of  all  responsibility  by  en- 
trusting the  messages  to  a  reliable  person  who  will  carry  them 
safely  and  speedily,  and  in  the  event  of  their  miscarriage  I  will 
assume  all  the  blame.'*  As  Kearney  had  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  Brigadier-General,  and  thus  outranked  all  land  officers 
at  that  time  in  California,  Carson  considered  his  request  and 
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guarantee  as  eqairalent  to  an  order,  and  consented  to  pilot  the 
expedition  to  CMhfornia.  lu  engaging  to  return  he  was  forced 
to  abandon  the  hope  of  a  speedy  meeting  with  his  family,  for 
the  army  was  then  on  the  march  under  orders  to  push  forward 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  delay  was  not  permitted.  This  fact 
caused  Carson  much  regret  and  came  near  deciding  him  to  givaj 
up  his  expressed  intention,  and  he  would  have  done  so  but  for ' 
the  persistent  persuasion  of  General  Kearney.  However,  he  did 
act  as  guide  to  the  expedition  and  piloted  it  safely  through  to 
Monterey,  while  the  dispatches  he  had  been  entrusted  with  were 
given  to  Fitzpatrick*  Kearney's  guide  to  Santa  Fe,  and  by  him 
were  carried  to  Ft.  Leavenworth,  from  whence  they  were  trans-^ 
mitted  to  Washington  by  the  regular  mails. 

A   TERRIBLE   SITUATIOJT  AND   HOW   CARSOff  RELIEVED   IT, 

When  Kearney  reached  CaliforQia,  in  December,  he  found 
that  all  the  advantages  which  the  Americana  hud  gained  during 
the  preceding  summer  had  been  lost  by  neglect  to  garrison  the 
places  that  had  been  captured,  or  to  take  any  means  for  keeping 
the  Mexicans  without  the  territorial  boundary,     Los  Angeles  and 
all  Lower  California  had  been  re-occupied,  while  the  Mexicans 
were  in  force  almost  as  far  north  as  Sonoma,     Hostilities  were 
therefore  renewed  after  Kearney  had  taken  command  of  all  the 
land  forces  within  California  and  issued  his  orders  for  an  ad- 
vance.    Fremont  quickly  responded  to  the  call  and  took  the  field 
with  a  company  of  fifty  men,  of  which  Carson  ai^ted  as  first  lieu- 
tenant.    They  promptly  marched  south  and  began  manoeuvering 
in  the  vicinity  of  San  Diego »  which  was,  of  all  the  southern  ports, 
the  only  one  now  hold  by  the  Americans.     Having  just  pene- 
trated the  couni  ry ,  after  a  long  absence,  they  were  not  informedj 
of  the  strength  of  the  Mexicans  in  that  region,  and  before  they] 
became  aware  of  any  threatened  danger »  or  the  proximity  of  any] 
considerable  force  of  the  enemy,  they  suddenly  found  themselves  ) 
surrounded  by  a  large  army  and  their  retreat  completely  cut  off.] 
The  Americans  managed,  however,  to  reach  a  clump  of  timber, 
where  they  hastily  entrenched  themselves  and  resisted  the  attack 
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that  Bdon  followed  until  all  hope  of  escape  from  utter  annihilation 
seemed  exhausted.  Fm  ^K  hours  tho  hrnvo  Httlf^  hand  fought 
r 


with  coolness  but  des|)eratioQ,  in  which  time  they  had  killed  of 
the  enemy  more  than  double  their  own  number.     Their  several 
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assaults  having  been  repulsed  with  great  loss,  the  Mexicans  and 
a  war  party  of  Apache  allies  settled  down  to  a  siege,  first  invest- 
ing the  Americans  with  an  almost  solid  cordon  of  soldiers,  and 
hoping  to  starve  them  out,  or  by  some  strategy  induce  them  to 
attemj>t  a  retreat- 
When  night  approached,  fully  appreciating  their  desperate 
situation,  Carson  addressed  the  men,  declaring  that  the  only  con- 
ceivablo  means  for  their  escape  lay  in  the  possibility  of  com- 
municating w^ith  the  forces  at  San  Diego  and  securing  their 
assistance.  But  this  plan  seemed  anything  but  feasible,  as  the 
Mexicans  had  established  a  complete  cordon  around  the  American 
squad  and  any  attempt  to  break  through  the  lines  would  certainly 
be  detected.  After  counseling  with  the  men  for  some  time  on 
the  hopelessness  of  their  situation,  Carson  volunteered  to  make 
an  attempt  at  establishing  communication  with  San  Diego,  aud 
in  this  effort  Lieutenant  Beale  offered  to  accompany  him.  The 
two  therefore  started  out  at  midnis^ht,  and  crawling  on  their 
hands  and  knees,  they  approached  the  first  line  of  guards  without 
detection.  Their  shoes  were  then  removed  to  prevent  noise,  aud 
again  they  resumed  their  perilous  progress,  over  rocks  and 
through  briars,  each  step  lacerating  their  feet,  and  the  breaking 
of  each  twig  exciting  the  gravest  fears  of  discovery.  But  the 
outlying  posts  were  passed,  and  then  they  made  all  possible 
haste  for  San  Diego,  which  was  reached  shortly  after  daylight. 
The  sufferings  of  this  journey  were  so  acute  that  Lieutenant  Beale 
was  for  several  days  deranged  from  the  effects  and  did  not  re- 
cover his  usual  physical  health  until  two  years  had  elapsed* 
Carson's  feet  were  so  badly  torn  and  bruised  that  for  a  time 
amputation  seemed  necessary,  and  h»i  was  unable  to  walk  again 
for  nearly  two  months.  But  the  object  of  their  mission  was  ac- 
complished, Commodore  Stockton  sending  relief  forward,  which 
arrived  barely  in  time  to  save  the  Americans  from  massacre* 


RECAPTUBB   OP  LOS  ANGELES. 

The  United  States  forces  at  San  Diego  were  not  in  condition 
to  again  take  the  field  until  a  number  of  weeks  had  elapsed, 
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when  a  command  of  six  hundred  men  was  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  again  capturing  Los  Angeles,  where  the  Mexican  forces 
were  concentrated.  General  Kearney  and  Commodore  Stockton, 
operating  in  conjunction,  after  a  two  days  march  arrived  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  town,  near  where  the  Mexican  army,  to  the 
number  of  seven  hundred,  had  established  themselves  strongly 
upon  a  hill  beside  their  camp,  and  between  whom  and  the 
Americans  flowed  a  stream  of  water. 

General  Kearney  ordered  two  pieces  of  artillery  planted  where 
ihey  would  rake  the  position  of  the  Mexicans,  which  soon  forced 
them  to  break  up  their  camp ;  the  Americans  then  marched  into 
the  town,  but  only  to  find  it  destitute  of  any  military  control,  as 
the  Mexican  army  had  gone  northward  to  meet  Col.  Fremont, 
who  had  left  Monterey  with  a  force  of  four  hundred  Americans 
to  come  to  Los  Angeles. 

The  purpose  of  the  Mexicans  in  abandoning  Los  Angeles  and 
departing  northward  to  meet  Fremont  was  not  a  hostile  one,  for 
realizing  now  the  futility  of  further  eflbrts  to  subjugate  the 
Americans  in  California,  and  conceiving  a  bitter  personal  hatred 
to  General  Kearney,  to  avoid  falling  captive  to  him  they  deter- 
mined to  give  the  honor,  whatever  it  might  be,  to  Col.  Fremont, 
for  whom,  even  as  enemies,  they  entertained  much  respect. 
Accordingly,  the  Mexican  army  of  seven  hundred  men  met 
Fremont  some  distance  north  of  Los  Angeles,  and  to  him  surren- 
dered themselves  as  prisoners  of  war.  This  act  was  the  virtual 
closing  of  hostilities,  and  the  whole  country  in  dispute,  that  had 
long  been  under  Mexican  authority,  came  into  possession  ,of 
the  United  States  as  conquered  territory. 

The  following  dispatch  was  sent  by  Gen.  Kearney  to  the  War 
Department,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  he  did  not  withhold  the 
meed  of  credit  from  Fremont,  but  on  the  other  hand  was  so 
generous  as  to  award  him  a  full  measure  of  praise :  — 

<*  This  morning  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fremont,  of  the  regiment 
of  mounted  riflemen,  reached  here  with  four  hundred  volunteers 
from  Sacramento;  the  enemy  capitulated  with  him  yesterday 
near  San  Fernando,  agreeing  to  lay  down  their  arms;  we  have 
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now  the  pio.9pect  of  having  peace  and  quietness  in  this  country, 

which  1  hope  may  not  be  interrupted  again,'* 

FUEMOXT's    wild    COITOIiT* 

We  have  thus  briefly  followed  some  of  the  more  important 
'events  in  the  California  war  in  w^hich  Carson  acted  a  conspicuous 
part.  But  while  these  were  few,  the}^  are  sufficient  to  prove  his 
imlomitnble  will  and  heroic  character,  as  well  also  the  confidence, 
so  worthily  bestowed,  reposed  in  him  by  Fremont,  Kearney,  and 
his  humbler  comrades.  When  Fremont  penetrated  the  vast 
westeni  wilderness,  thouj^li  actiufj  {is  a  government  officer,  his 
equipment  for  tlie  three  exi>editions  undertaken  was  meager, 
and  more  like  that  of  hardy  trappers  who  brave  the  perils  of 
mountain  forests,  unexplored  regiuns  and  almost  limitless 
prairies,  than  an  ofScer  outlitted  by  a  rich  government  to  explore 
a  large  portiou  of  its  domain.  But  in  some  respects,  and  nota- 
bly 80  in  the  composition  of  the  party  that  accompanied  him» 
these  seeming  obstacles  to  surcrss  proved  in  the  etid  his  greatest 
advantages.  His  baggage  being  limited,  there  was  less  liability 
to  interruption,  and  relying  largely  for  his  provisions  upon  the 
game  that  abounded  throughout  the  wild  Went,  his  men  became 
inured  to  hardshijjrt,  and  more  ready  to  engage  in  any  adventure 
that  required  physical  endurance  or  great  daring.  Belying,  also, 
upon  volunteers  for  the  service  required,  naturally  it  was  only 
the  brave  and  hardy  that  would  engage  wnth  him;  men  who  had 
akeady  spent  a  portion  of  their  lives  in  the  primeval  solitudes  of 
the  trackless  wdlderness,  of  mountains,  cauon^  woods  and  plains, 
or  who,  impelled  by  an  inherent  love  of  wild  adventure,  sought 
this  moans  to  gratify  their  longings*  A  description  of  the  heroic 
cohort  that  followed  Fremont  is  thus  given  by  Mr.  Walpole,  who 
was  an  officer  on  a  British  wmr  ship  that  was  lying  at  anchor  in 
the  bay  of  Monterey  w^hen  the  capital  was  taken  by  Commodore 
Stockton :  — 

*«  Daring  our  stay  in  Monterey  Captain  Fremont  and  his  party 
arrived .  'I'hey  naturally  excited  curiosity .  Here  were  true  trap- 
pers, the  class  that  produced  the  heroes  of  Fennimore  Cooper*s 
best  works.     These  men  had  passed  years  in  the  wilds,  living 
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Upon  their  own  resources ;  they  were  a  curious  set.  A  vast 
cloud  of  dust  appeared  first,  and  thence  in  long  file  emerged  this 
wildest  wild  party.  Fremont  rode  ahead,  a  spare,  active  looking 
man,  with  such  an  eye  I     He  was  dressed  in  a  blouse  and  leg- 

Sings,  and  wore  a  felt  hat.  ^  After  him  came  five  Delaware  In- 
ians,  who  were  his  body-guard,  and  have  been  with  him  through 
all  his  wanderings;  they  had  charge  of  two  baggage  horses. 
The  pest,  many  of  them  blacker  than  the  Indians,  roae  two  and 
two,  the  rifle  held  by  one  hand  across  the  pommel  of  the  saddle. 
Thirty-nine  of  them  are  his  regular  men,  the  rest  are  loafers 
picked  up  lately;  his  original  men  are  principally  backwoods- 
men, from  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the  banks  of  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Missouri.  He  has  one  or  two  with  him  who  enjoy 
a  high  reputation  in  the  prairies.  Kit  Carson  is  as  well  known 
there  as  *  the  Duke  *  is  in  Europe.  The  dress  of  these  men  was 
principally  a  long  loose  coat  of  deer  skin,  tied  with  thongs  in 
front;  trousers  of  the  same,  of  their  own  manufacture,  which, 
when  wet  through,  they  take  off,  scrape  well  inside  with  a  knife» 
and  put  on  as  soon  as  dry;  the  saddles  were  of  various  fashions, 
though  these  and  a  large  drove  of  horses,  and  a  brass  field-gun, 
were  things  they  had  picked  up  about  California.  They  are  al- 
lowed no  liquor,  tea  and  sugar  only;  this,  no  doubt,  has  much 
to  do  with  their  good  conduct;  and  the  discipline,  too,  is  very 
strict.  They  were  marched  up  to  an  open  space  on  the  hills  near 
the  town,  near  some  large  fires,  and  there  took  up  their  quar- 
ters, in  messes  of  six  or  seven,  in  the  open  air.  The  Indians  lay 
beside  their  leader.  One  man,  a  doctor,  six  feet  high,  was  an 
odd-looking  fellow.     May  I  never  come  under  his  hands  I" 
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to  Wai^hington. 
Lieuteoant  Geo. 


CHAPTER    Vn. 

CARSOX'fl   FOURTH   OVEEULND   JOCRNET. 

ARSON  remained  in  California  from  Decem- 
ber, 1^47,  until  March  foUowingt  stationed 
latterly  at  a  post  called  Bridge  Creek,  which 
was  some  fifteen  miles  from  Los  Angeles, 
Peace  having  been  concluded;  or,  rather, 
hostilities  having  entirely  ceased,  a  party  of 
twenty  of  Fremont's  men  waa  detailed  to 
convey  the  accnmulated  letters  and  messages 
The  party  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
D.  Brewcrton,  and  Carson  was  chosen  to  act  as 
guide,  a  position  he  accepted  with  much  pleasure  as  the  route 
over  which  they  would  have  to  travel  was  by  way  of  Taos,  and 
the  trip  would  therefore  give  hiui  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his 
family  from  whom  he  had  now  so  long  been  separated* 

Preparalions  for  the  journey  being  completed  the  caravan  of 
pack  animals  and  mounted  men  started  forth  presenting  a  curious 
sight,  as  everything  about  the  party  betokened  a  primitive,  not  to 
sayawild,  appearance.  All  the  animals  used  were  mules,  which 
were  caparisoned  with  saddles,  bridles  and  packs  peculiar  to 
the  early  Mexican  civilization,  and  of  patterns  that  can  be  found 
among  no  other  people. 

Nothing  of  interest  occurred  on  the  journey  until  the  party 
were  eight  days  out  from  their  starting  point,  when  they  met  a 
Mexican  cabelhdo^  or  caravan,  of  two  hundred  greasers,  driving 
a  large  herd  of  mules  and  horses,  the  product  of  their  trading 
with  South  California  Indians,  which  they  were  taking  back  with 
them  to  Santa  Fc.  This  company  was  even  more  grotesque  in 
appearance  than  the  party  that  Carson  was  guiding,  and  in  some 
respects  bore  a  striking  resemblance,  as  we  imagine,  to  the 
Arabian  caravans  that  cross  equatorial  Africa  with  a  horde  of 
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fresh  captive  slaves.  The  Mexicans  were  dressed  in  an  incon- 
ceivable variety  of  costumes,  ranging  from  the  richly  embroid- 
ered jacket  usually  "worn  by  wealthy  Califomians  in  those  days, 
with  its  bell-shaped  silver  buttons,  to  the  scanty  habiliments  of 
the  skin-clad  Indian.  Their  cabelledo  contained  not  only  horses 
and  mules  but  stray  burros  destined  to  pack  wood  across  the 
mountains  of  New  Mexico.  Their  line  of  march  extended  over 
a  mile.  It  would  have  been  quite  easy  to  capture  the  whole  out- 
fit, as  many  of  them  had  no  arms,  being  only  provided  with  the 
long  bow  and  arrows  usually  carried  by  New  Mexican  herds- 
men. Others  were  armed  with  old  English  muskets  condemned 
long  ago  as  unserviceable,  while  many  carried  old  dragoon 
sabers,  dull,  rusty,  and  perfectly  worthless  even  at  close  quar- 
ters. Carson  and  his  party  spent  the  night  with  this  motley 
crowd,  and  in  passing  through  their  camp  were  still  more  struck 
with  their  singular  customs.  Their  pack  saddles  and  bales  were 
taken  ofE  at  night  and  carefully  piled,  so  as  to  not  only  protect 
them  from  damp,  but  to  form  a  sort  of  barricade,  in  case  of  at- 
tack, for  the  owner.  From  one  side  to  the  other  of  these  little 
piles  a  blanket  was  stretched,  under  which  the  trader  lay 
stretched,  smoking  his  cigar etto,  while  his  servant  prepared  his 
coffee  and  **  atole.'* 

PRECAUTIONS    USED    IN    PASSING    THROUGH  A  HOSTILE  COUNTRY. 

Not  long  after  leaving  this  caravan  the  party  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  finding  quantities  of  clear  and  tempting  water  that  oozed 
from  the  rocks  into  small  pools  which  had  not  been  muddied  by 
the  feet  of  dirty  men  and  animals.  As  they  moved  on,  they 
found  that  the  only  living  creatures  which  inhabit  the  desert,  ex- 
cept the  prowling  Digger  Indians,  were  small  rabbits  which  bur- 
row in  the  ground,  lizards  in  great  quantities,  and  a  small  but 
very  venomous  description  of  rattlesnake.  The  daily  routine  of 
life  in  the  desert  has  a  sort  of  terrible  sameness  in  it ;  they  rode 
from  fifteen  to  fifty  miles  a  day  according  to  the  distance  from 
water.  Occasionally,  after  a  long  drive,  they  halted  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  to  recruit  their  stock  on  the  scanty  grass.    Among 
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the  men  there  was  but  little  talking,  and  less  joking  and  laughing 
even  round  the  camp  fire.     The  gloomy  wa^^tes,  the  scanty  food 
and  hard  travel,  together   with   a   coniiciouaness  of  continued 
perils,  aO  tended  to  repress  the  animal  spirits.     Carson,  while 
traveling,  scarcely  spoke.     His  keen  eye  was  continually  exam- 
ining the   coiiotry,  and  his   whole   manner  was  thai  of  a  man 
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deeply  imprejssfsed  with  a  sense  of  responsibility.     They  ate  but 
twice  a  day  and  their  food  was  so  coarse  and  scanty  that  it  was 
not  a  pleasure,  but  a  necessity.     At  night  every  care  was  taken 
to  prevent  surprise.     In  an  Indian  country,  a  mule  is  the  best 
sentry.     They  discover,  either  by  their  keen  sense  of  smell  or 
of  vision  the  vicinity  of  the  lurking  savage  long  before  the 
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mouDtaineer,  experienced  as  he  is,  can  see  him.  If  thus  alarmed, 
the  mule  shows  its  uneasiness  by  snorting  and  extending  the 
head  and  ears  toward  the  object  of  suspicion. 

During  this  journey  Lieut.  Brewerton  says  he  often  watched 
with  great  curiosity  Carson's  preparation  for  the  night.  **  A 
braver  man,"  says  the  Lieutenant,  **  than  Kit  perhaps  never 
lived ;  in  fact  I  doubt  if  he  ever  knew  what  fear  was,  but  with 
all  this  he  exercised  great  caution.  While  arranging  his  bed, 
his  saddle,  which  he  always  used  as  a  pillow,  was  disposed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  barricade  for  his  head;  his  pistols, 
half  cocked,  were  laid  above  it,  and  his  trusty  rifle  reposed  be- 
neath his  blanket  by  his  side,  where  it  was  not  only  ready  for 
instant  use,  but  perfectly  protected  from  the  damp.  Except 
now  and  then  to  light  his  pipe,  you  never  caught  Kit  exposing 
himself  to  the  full  glare  of  the  camp  fire.  He  knew  too  well  the 
treacherous  character  of  the  tribes  among  whom  he  was  now 
traveling;  he  had  seen  men  killed  at  night  by  a  concealed  foe, 
who,  veiled  in  darkness,  stood  in  perfect  security,  while  he 
shot  down  the  mountaineer,  clearly  seen  by  the  fire-light.  *  No, 
no,  boys,'  Kit  would  say,  *  hang  round  the  fire  if  you  will,  it 
may  do  for  you,  if  you  like  it,  but  I  don't  want  to  have  a  Digger 
slip  an  arrow  into  me  when  I  can't  see  him.'  " 

In  crossing  the  desert  it  is  often  necessary  to  march  long  dis- 
tances without  water.  These  dry  stretches  are  called  by  the 
Mexicans  ^^Jornados;  "  one  of  these  which  they  were  about  to 
enter  was  sometimes  called  the  ^^  Jornada  del  Muerto^^  (the 
journey  of  death)  the  distance  from  one  water  hole  to  another 
being  not  less  than  eighty  miles,  and  on  account  of  the  animals 
it  was  highly  important  it  should  be  traveled  at  once.  To  ac- 
complish this,  a  start  was  made  about  three  o'clock  one  after- 
noon and  the  other  side  of  the  jornado  was  reached  late  in  the 
morning  of  the  following  day,  the  greater  part  of  the  distance 
being  gone  over  by  moonlight.  None  can  forget  the  impres- 
sions left  on  the  mind  by  such  a  night's  journey.  Sometimes 
the  trail  leads  over  large  basins  of  deep  sand,  where  the  tramp- 
lings  of  the  males'  feet  give  forth  no  sound ;  this,  added  to  thQ 
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almost  terrible  silence  that  always  reigns  in  the  solitudes  of  the 
desert,  renders  the  transit  more  like  the  passage  of  some  airy 
spectacle  where  the  actors  are  shadows  instead  of  men*  Scat- 
tered along  tlie  route  were  seen  nnmcrous  remains  of  animals 
and  horses  which  at  some  former  period  had  dropped  down 
and  died  by  the  wayside.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  these 
bleaching  bones  and  skulls  were  familiar  scenes  to  Cartoon,  and 
the  old  hunters  of  the  party.  The  Pau-Eutaw,  or  Digger  In- 
dians (so  called  from  the  roots  which  they  dig  from  the  ground 
and  on  which  they  depend  for  a  greater  portion  of  their  miserable 
existence)  begun  to  make  their  appearance  shortly  after  the 
party  had  crossed  the  great  Jornado,  They  then  had  a  genuine 
Indian  alarm  in  camp  thus  described  by  the  Lieutenant: — 

AN  ALAMI  IX  CAMP, 

*'Our  camp  was  pitched  on  the  borders  of  a  little  stream, 
where  a  few  scanty  patches  of  grass  afforded  some  refreshment 
to  our  tired  beasts;  and  onr  party  with  few  exceptions,  besides 
the  watchful  ho rseguard,  were  stretched  upon  the  ground  resting 
wearily  after  the  long  night's  ride.  Carson,  who  was  lying  beside 
me,  suddenly  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow,  and  turning  to  me 
asked;  *  Do  you  see  those  Indians?'  at  the  same  time  pointing 
to  the  crest  of  one  of  the  gravelly,  bhiff-like  hills  with  which  we 
were  surrounded*  After  a  careful  examination  I  was  obliged  to 
reply  in  the  negative,  '  Well,'  said  Kit '  I  saw  an  Indian*s  head 
there  just  now,  and  there  are  a  party  of  at  least  a  dozen  or  more 
or  I  am  much  mistaken,'  Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  his - 
mouth,  when  a  savage  rose  to  his  full  height,  as  if  he  had  grown 
from  the  rocks  wliich  fringed  the  hill  top;  this  fellow  com- 
menced yelling  in  a  strange,  gut teral  tongue,  at  the  sanietimaj 
gesticulating  violently  with  his  hands.  This  ho  intended  as  a 
declaration  of  friendship;  and  Kit  answered  him  in  his  own  Ian- 
guage:  *  Tigabul  Tigabu!'  ( friend »  friend).  After  a  little  de- 
lay, and  an  evident  consultation  with  his  people,  the  old  Digger 
(for  snch  he  proved  to  be)  came  at  first  rapidly  and  then  more 
elowly  towards  us,  descending  the  steep  hillside  with  an  agility 
astonishing  in  so  aged  a  being,  Carson  advanced  a  short  dis- 
tance to  meet  him,  and  again  renewed  his  assurance  of  our  friend- 
ship; but  it  was  not  until  the  old  man  had  been  presented  with 
some  trifling  gifts  that  ha  seemed  fully  at  his  ease  and  then 
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yelled  to  his  companions  to  join  him.  This  they  did  with  evident 
caution,  coming  into  our  camp  two  or  three  at  a  time,  until  they 
numbered  upwards  of  a  dozen.  The  old  man  had  evidently  been 
sent  as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope  to  fall  a  victim  should  we  be  in- 
clined to  hostility." 

Carson's  party  were  arranging  themselves  on  the  ground  in  a 
circle,  for  the  purpose  of  smoking  and  having  a  talk  "  a  fo  In- 
dian," when  a  new  party,  with  a  large  drove  of  horses  and  mules 
made  their  appearance.  These  new  comers  proved  to  be  a  small 
band  of  Americans  who  were  driving  their  cattle  into  the  Utah 
country  with  a  view  of  trading  with  that  tribe  of  Indians.  The 
owner  of  the  animals  and  leader  of  the  party  was  a  Mr.  Walker, 
an  old  acquaintance  of  Carson's  from  Missouri.  After  securing 
his  cabelledoj  and  making  a  camp  in  the  vicinity.  Walker  joined 
the  party  and  the  interrupted  council  was  resumed.  The  pipe 
having  finally  gone  the  rounds.  Kit  explained  as  much  of  his 
route  and  future  intentions  as  he  thought  necessary,  and  con- 
cluded by  charging  divers  murders  and  outrages  upon  the  tribe 
to  which  the  visitors  belonored.  The  Disrorers  answered  to  the 
effect  that  there  were  bad  Indians  living  among  the  hills,  but  as 
for  themselves,  they  were  perfectly  innocent,  never  did  anything 
wrong  in  their  lives,  liked  the  whites  and  Carson  in  particular, 
and  wound  up  by  diplomatically  hinting  that  a  present  of  a  horse 
or  some  such  trifle  would  not  be  unacceptable  as  an  evidence  of 
esteem. 

DI8GU8TINO   HABITS  OF   THE  DIGGER  INDIANS. 

These  Digger  Indians,  says  Lieut.  Brewerton,  are  the  most 
degraded  and  miserable  beings  who  inhabit  this  continent;  their 
bag-like  covering  is  of  the  very  scantiest  description,  their  food 
revolting.  Some  of  them  brought  lizards  with  them  into  camp 
and  ate  them  raw ;  or  with  no  further  preparation  than  jerking 
off  the  reptile's  tail.  The  hair  of  these  savages  is  long,  reach- 
ing nearly  to  their  middle,  and  almost  as  coarse  as  the  mane  of 
a  mule.  Their  faces  are  perfectly  devoid  of  any  intellectual  ex- 
pression, save  the  eye,  which  is  exceedingly  keen.  Both  in  man- 
ners and  appearances  they  have  a  strong  similaiity  to  a  wild 
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beast,  and  while  walking  they  turn  the  heiid  from  left  to  right 
quickly  in  the  manner  of  a  prairie  wolf.  In  voracity  they  bear 
a  greater  resemblance  to  the  anaconda  than  any  human  being* 
Five  or  six  of  these  Indiana  will  sit  around  a  dead  horse  and  ©at 
until  nothing  but  the  bones  remain.  The  arms  of  this  degraded 
people  consists  of  a  bow  of  uncommon  strength  and  arrows 
lieiided  with  flint;  these  last  they  are  said  to  poison  with  rattle- 
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soakers  venom  and  an  extract  distilled  from  some  plant  knowiT 
only  to  themselves. 

Shortly  after  Carson's  departure  from  this  encampment  they 
perceived  smoke  rising  from  prominent  hills  in  the  vicinity. 
These  fires  were  repeated  at  various  points  along  their  route, 
showing  that  the  Diggers  were  signaling  the  passage  of  strangers 
through  their  country.     The  following  day  parties  of  these  In- 
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dians  showed  themselves  upon  the  crests  of  inaccesible  hills  and 
seemed  unwilling  to  come  within  gun  shot;  nor  was  it  until  they 
had  gone  two  days'  journey  from  their  camp  that  a  few  of  the 
Diggers  mustered  courage  to  visit  them;  and  when  they  did 
so  Carson  concluded  to  retain  one  of  their  number,  a  young  war- 
rior, as  a  hostage  for  their  good  behavior. 

$ome  time  during  the  night  the  captive's  companions  on  the 
hills  set  up  a  most  dismal  howling.  This  disturbance  Carson 
finally  quieted  by  replying  in  the  Pau-Eutaw  tongue,  aided  by 
the  assurances  of  the  prisoner,  who  yelled  back  to  his  friends  an 
answer  to  the  effect  that  he  was  still  alive  and  unharmed.  The 
night  passed  quietly  away  and  in  the  morning  the  hostage  was 
allowed  to  depart  with  a  few  trifling  presents. 

A   FRIGHTFUL    SPECTACLE. 

At  the  Archilette,  a  well  known  camping  ground  in  the  desert, 
they  passed  a  day  and  a  night.  This  dreary  spot  obtained  a 
notoriety  from  having  been  the  scene  of  one  of  Carson's  exploits 
enacted  April  24th,  1844.  On  the  day  preceding  this  date  a 
small  party  of  traders  under  the  leadership  of  Andreas  Fuentes, 
a  Mexican,  was  attacked  by  one  hundred  Indians  who  pounced  on 
the  camp  at  night,  charging,  shouting  and  discharging  flights  of 
arrows.  The  principal  object  of  the  Indians  was  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  horses,  to  accomplish  which  they  immediately  sur- 
rounded the  herd  and  tried  to  stampede  them,  but  Fuentes  and 
his  men  drove  several  of  the  animals  over  and  through  the  as- 
sailants in  spite  of  their  arrows,  and,  abandoning  the  rest  to  their 
fate,  hurried  the  horses  off  at  full  speed  across  the  plains. 
Knowing  that  they  would  be  pursued,  without  making  any  halt, 
except  to  shift  their  saddles  to  other  horses,  they  drove  them  on 
about  sixty  miles,  and  left  them  to  rest  and  recruit  at  a  watering 
place  called  Agua  de  Tomaso,  and  then  hurried  to  meet  the 
Spanish  caravan,  which  they  knew  was  in  the  vicinity,  and  which 
they  found  at  Fremont's  camp,  the  two  parties  having  met  on  the 
previous  night.  After  traveling  about  twenty-five  miles,  Fre- 
mont arrived  at  the  Agua  de  Tomaso  —  the  spring  where  the 
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horses  had  been  left  —  but  as  he  expected,  the  animals  were  gone, 
having  been  found  and  driven  off  by  the  Indians*  Carson  and 
Godey  volunteered  to  accompany  Fuentes  in  pursuit  of  the 
thieves  J  and,  well  mounted,  the  three  set  out  on  the  trail.  The 
next  afternoon  Fremont  was  greeted  with  a  war-whoop,  Buch 
as  Indians  make  when  returning  from  a  victorious  enterprise, 
and  8oon  Carson  and  Godey  appeared,  driving  before  them  Fuen- 
tes'  stolen  horses.  Two  bloody  scalps  dangled  from  their  guns, 
indicating  they  had  overtaken  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  horses. 
Fremont  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  exploit  from  the  lips 
of  Carson,  in  which  he  says  the  three  pursuers  struck  the  Indian 
trail  and  followed  it  through  a  narrow  defile  by  moonlight  until 
midnight  when,  afraid  of  losing  the  trail  owing  to  the  darkness 
that  succeeded  the  setting  moon,  they  tied  up  their  horses,  struck 
no  fire,  and  lay  down  to  sleep  in  silence.  At  daylight  they  re- 
sumed the  pursuit  and  at  sunrise  discovered  the  horses.  Imme* 
diately  dismountiug,  they  crept  cautiously  to  a  rising  ground, 
from  the  crest  of  which  they  perceived  the  Indian  lodges  close 
by  but  the  movement  of  the  captive  horses  discovered  them  to 
the  Indians.  Giving  the  war-whoop,  the  three  brave  men 
instantly  charged  into  camp,  taking  the  Indians  so  completely  by 
surprise  that  only  a  few  arrows  were  discharged  at  the  invaders, 
one  of  which  cut  through  Godey 's  shirt  collar,  barely  missing  his 
neck.  Two  Indians  were  killed,  and  the  rest  fled  with  great  pre- 
cipitation, not  even  halting  to  carry  away  the  two  dead  bodies 
with  them.  A  third  Indian  also  fell >. so  badly  wounded  that  he 
appeared  as  dead,  but  while  Carson  was  scalping  the  three  the 
wounded  Indian  recovered  consciousness  and  sprang  to  his  feet, 
the  blood  streaming  from  his  skinned  head,  and  uttered  a  hid- 
eous howl.  An  old  squaw,  possibly  his  mother,  stopped  and 
looked  back  from  the  mountain  side  she  was  climbing,  threaten- 
ing and  lamenting.  The  stout  hearts  of  the  men,  appalled  by 
the  frightful  spectacle,  did  what  humanity  required,  and  quickly 
put  an  end  to  the  agonies  of  the  gory  savage.  Carson  and  his 
companion  were  now  masters  of  the  camp.  They  found  prepar- 
ations made  for  a  great  feast.     Several  of  the  best  horses  had 
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been  butchered,  skinned  and  sliced  up,  and  large  earthen  vessels 
were  on  the  fire  boiling  and  stewing  the  horse-beef.  Fearing 
that  the  Indians  might  rally  after  discovering  that  their  assailants 
were  only  three,  as  against  nearly  fifty  of  their  own  party,  Car- 
son speedily  gathered  the  fifteen  horses  and  drove  them  with  all 
possible  speed  back  to  the  camp  of  [Fremont,  when  they  were 
turned  over  to  Fuentes. 

Carson  and  Godey  had  ridden  about  one  hundred  miles  in  pur- 
suit of  the  Indians,  recaptured  the  horses  and  returned  to  camp 
in  less  than  thirty  hours.  Fremont  observes  of  this  exploit: 
**  The  time  and  place,  object  and  numbers  considered,  the  ex- 
pedition of  Carson  and  Godey  may  be  placed  among  the  boldest 
acts  of  disinterested  kindness  which  the  annals  of  Western  ad- 
venture, so  full  of  daring  deeds,  can  present.  Two  men  in  a 
savage  desert,  pursue  day  and  night  an  unknown  body  of  Indians, 
int  o  the  defiles  of  an  unknown  mountain  —  attack  them  on  sight 
without  counting  numbers  —  and  defeat  them  in  an  instant,  and 
for  what?  To  punish  the  robbers  of  the  desert,  and  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  Mexicans  whom  they  did  not  know." 

Some  of  the  foregoing  details  were  narrated  to  Lieut.  Brewer- 
ton  by  Carson,  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  affair,  while  en- 
camped on  the  ground  where  it  took  place. 

THE   BLEACHING   BONES   OF   A   MURDERED  PARTF. 

The  adventures  of  Carson  and  his  party  in  the  desert  were 
terminated  at  the  Las  Vegas  de  Santa  Clara  where  they  were 
once  more  cheered  with  the  sight  of  green  grass  and  pure  sweet 
water.  Their  journey  then  led  them  past  Little  Salt  Lake  and 
along  the  foot  of  the  Wahsatch  mountains,  whose  summits  were 
covered  with  snow  many  feet  in  depth.  In  traversing  one  of  these 
gorges  they  came  suddenly  upon  ten  human  remains,  which 
lay  scattered  here  and  there  bleached  by  the  elements.  The 
bones  had  been  dragged  by  hungry  wolves  along  a  space  of  some 
yards  in  extent.  It  was  concluded  that  these  mournful  relics 
were  the  remains  of  some  unfortunate  party  of  whites  who  had 
been  cut  off  by  Indians.     One  of  the  skeletons  which  lay  alone 
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and  separated  from  the  rest,  appeared,  from  the  arrow  heads  and 
bullets  yet  marking  the  tree  which  guarded  it,  to  have  belonged 
to  an  individual  of  the  party  who  had  fought  from  this  shelter 
until  overcome  by  numbers.  It  was  afterwards  learned  that  the 
bones  belonged  to  a  party  of  Americans  from  Arkansas,  who 
had  been  surprised  by  hostile  Indians  while  resting  at  noon,  and 
instantly  killed,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  their  number,  who 
snatched  up  his  rifle,  retreated  to  the  nearest  cover,  and  there 
fought  with  all  the  energy  of  despair,  killing  several  of  the  sav- 
ages before  being  dispatched  by  the  arrows  of  his  assailants. 

WRECK   OF   THE   RAFT. 

No  further  incident  of  note  occurred  until  the  party  reached 
Grand  River,  which  had  become  much  swollen  by  melting  snows, 
and  was  now  become  an  angry  stream.  The  only  possible  way 
of  effecting  a  crossing  was  by  means  of  a  raft,  which  the  men 
quickly  fell  to  work  constructing.  Several  large  trees  were  felled 
and  being  cut  into  desirable  lengths  were  rolled  into  the  water 
and  secured  together  by  means  of  riatas.  Upon  this  raft  the 
mails  and  provisions,  including  guns,  ammunition  and  riding  sad- 
dles were  placed  and  preparations  made  to  pole  it  across.  The 
stream,  however,  proved  much  too  deep  for  any  pole  to  reach 
bottom,  whereupon  it  was  proposed  that  some  of  the  best  swim- 
mers should  undertake  to  make  a  passage  carrying  across  with 
them  a  rope  made  fast  to  the  raft.  Carson  was  one  of  five  who 
swam  the  stream,  but  when  he  had  crossed,  the  rope  became 
detached  from  the  raft  and  another  passage  had  to  be  made, 
though  the  stream  was  nearly  one  thousand  feet  wide.  After 
repeated  failures  and  an  accident,  by  which  Lieutenant  Brewer- 
ton  came  near  being  drowned,  the  raft  was  finally  got  over,  but 
in  landing  it  was  dashed  against  some  drift  wood  and  broken 
asunder,  letting  all  the  provisions  into  the  water.  The  mail  was 
recovered,  but  six  guns,  three  saddles,  and  considerable  ammuni- 
tion was  lost.  The  horses  were  driven  into  the  stream,  before 
the  raft  was  started,  and  following  the  lead  of  a  bell-mare  made 
the  passage  in  safety,  apparently  enjoying  the  swim. 
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The  journey  thenceforth  was  not  interrupted,  except  at  Green 
River,  where  the  party  passed  through  an  experience  very  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  befell  them  in  crossing  the  Grand,  though  with 
less  loss.  Several  bands  of  Indians  were  met,  but  they  offered 
little  opposition,  being  readily  placated  by  Carson  who  spoke 
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CARSON   RESCUINQ  THE  LIEUTENAHT* 

their  tongue  with  fluency  and  was  thus  able  to  explain  his  peace- 
ful mission. 

Taos  was  at  length  reached,  and  Carson  now  realized  the  long 
anticipated  joy  of  meeting  his  family,  from  whom  he  had  been 
separated  and  heard  nothing  for  more  than  a  year.  Lieutenant 
Brewerton  became  his  guest  for  a  week  and  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  generous  hospitality  of  Carson  and  of  the  gentle 
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and  oharming  maimers  of  his  Spanish  wife.  At  Taos  the  mail 
that  had  been  brought  by  the  party  from  California  was  en- 
trusted to  a  company  of  cavalry  that  carried  it  through  to  Leav- 
enworth, from  which  it  was  transmitted  by  the  usual  convey- 
ance. 

CARSON   PROCEEDS   TO  WASHINGTON   AND    IS   LIONIZED. 

Carson  had  been  in  Taos  only  a  short  while  when  he  received 
news  that  his  appointment  as  Lieutenant,  by  President  Polk,  had 
not  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate  owing  to  some  objection  being 
raised  by  a  party  whose  name  Carson  was  never  able  to  learn, 
nor  could  the  object  of  his  oppositi(»n  ever  be  ascertained.  The 
tardy  recognition  of  his  services,  and  particularly  the  insult 
which  the  rejection  of  his  nomination  implied,  worried  and  an- 
gered the  sensitive  nature  of  Carson,  until  he  concluded  to 
proceed  to  Washington  and  personally  determine  the  extent  and 
cause  of  the  opposition  that  had  been  made  to  his  appointment. 
This  determination  was  reached  after  a  serious  reflection  on  his 
wrongs,  but  not  until  he  received  an  engagement  to  guide  a 
party  of  ten  men  to  Ft.  Leavenworth,  the  regular  route  being  at 
the  time  so  invested  with  hostile  Comanches  as  to  make  travel 
over  it,  except  in  large  and  well-armed  parties,  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous. For  this  reason  Carson  piloted  his  party  northward  to 
the  Platte,  and  thence  by  Fort  Kearney  over  an  untrodden  way, 
but  succeeded  in  reaching  Leavenworth  in  due  season  and  without 
encountering  any  dangers  or  serious  difficulties. 

Carson  proceeded  to  St.  Louis  by  steamer  and  on  his  arrival 
there  was  received  by  U.  S.  Senator  Thomas  Benton  who  induced 
him  to  stop  over  a  few  days  and  be  presented  to  the  prominent 
people  of  the  city.  His  presence  being  soon  known  a  large  num- 
ber of  St.  Louisans,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen, called  on  him  at 
Col.  Benton's  house,  and  manifested  their  admiration  in  many 
ways,  the  ladies  generally  by  fairly  embowering  him  with  bou- 
quets and  the  gentlemen  presenting  more  substantial  tokens  of 
their  regard.  All  these  tender  attentions,  while  gratifying  in 
one  sense  were  very  embarrassing  to  Carson  whose  diffidence  in 
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society  and  repugnance  to  adulation  of  any  kind,  caused  him  to 
make  his  stay  in  St.  Louis  shorter  than  it  would  probably  have 
been  under  more  quiet  circumstances. 

From  St.  Louis  Carson  went  directly  to  Washington,  and  his 
coming  being  heralded  in  advance,  a  delegation  headed  by  Mrs. 
Fremont  met  him  at  the  deiiot  and  composed  a  distinguished 
escort  to  accompany  him  to  a  hotel  selected  for  his  accommoda- 
tion. In  Washington  the  attention  bestowed  upon  him  waa  even 
more  ostentatious  than  that  which  he  received  in  St.  Louis.  He 
waa  presented  to  the  President  and  Cabinet  officials  who  accorded 
him  a  recognition  and  regard  equal  to  that  which  a  powerful  po- 
tentate might  receive.  The  Senate  being  then  in  session  he 
visited  that  body  and  was  presented  to  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress, Under  the  excitement  occasioned  by  his  visit  the  Senate 
took  up  the  matter  of  his  appointment^  action  having  been  sus- 
pended to  await  the  report  of  a  committee  to  whom  the  nomina- 
tion had  been  referred.  This  committee  now  reported  favorably, 
and  on  a  vote  the  Senate  unanimously  confirmed  his  appointment. 

After  a  wcek*s  stay  in  Washington  Carson  grew  tired  of  the 
festivities  and  flattering  attentions  to  which  he  was  continually 
subjected  and  returned  to  Taos,  arriving  home  almost  simultane- 
ously Tvith  the  return  to  that  post  of  General  Fremont,  whom  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  for  several  days.  In  fact,  when 
Fremont  reached  Taos  he  was  in  too  feeble  a  condition  to  move 
further  without  recuperating,  as  he  had  passed  through  a  period 
of  unparalleled  suffering,  entailed  by  incompetent  guides,  Tvho, 
not  being  familiar  with  the  country,  had  led  him  out  of  the  way 
and  left  him  lost  for  several  weeks  in  the  mountains,  unable  to 
get  out  on  account  of  snow  blocking  the  passes.  A  record  of 
this  return  journey  from  California  appears  in  General  Fremont*8 
report  of  his  last  operations  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  and  composes 
a  chapter  thrilling  for  ita  stidness,  with  descriptions  of  suffering 
that  will  wring  a  tear  of  pity  from  any  reader. 
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CHAPTER    Vin. 

CARSON  AQAIN  CALLED  FROM  A   QUIET  PURSUIT. 

PON  Carson's  return  to  Taos  he  decided  to  settle 
down  again  in  the  quiet  and  promising  pursuit 
of  sheep-raising,  and  was  joined  in  this  reso- 
lution by  his  old  friend  Maxwell.  The  two 
formed  a  copartnership,  and  by  uniting  their 
means  purchased  a  thousand  head  of  sheep 
with  which  they  started  a  ranch  fifty  miles  east 
of  Taos,  in  a  beautiful  valley  to  which  the  In- 
dians had  given  the  name  Rayedo.  No  spot 
in  all  New  Mexico  is  so  delightfully  situated, 
or  so  advantageous  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  now  to  be 
devoted.  A  perennial  mountain  stream  cleaves  the  valley,  which 
ensures  a  permanently  rich  pasturage,  while  abruptly  rising  moun- 
tains afford  shelter  from  the  destructive  blizzards  that  occasion- 
ally visit  that  region.  Here  in  this  wondrously  favored  valley 
Carson  and  Maxwell  not  only  began  the  raising  of  sheep  but  also 
built  several  adobe  houses  and  soon  had  established  a  flourishing 
settlement  which  still  remains,  though  small  in  population. 

In  the  congenial  pursuit  now  adopted  Carson  was  not  long  per- 
mitted to  continue,  for  his  reputation  was  now  co-extensive  with 
the  nation,  and  he  was  almost  constantly  being  called  to  partici- 
pate in  some  expedition  against  marauding  Indians  or  to  act  as 
guide  to  parties  of  traders,  many  of  which  were  always  traveling 
through  the  country  buying  up  horses  and  peltries.  Though  at 
this  time  there  was  a  considerable  population  of  whites  in  New 
Mexico  the  Indians  had  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  punished  to 
compel  them  to  observe  the  treaties  they  had  made,  and  depre- 
dations by  prowling  bands  were  common 

INDIAN  OUTRAGES. 

Very  soon  after  Carson's  settlement  in  Rayedo  Valley  a  party 
of  Apaches  made  a  raid  tlirough  northern  New  Mexico^  murder- 
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ing  defenseless  people,  running  off  horses »  and  plundering  every 

home  they  were  able  to  desolate*  Near  Santa  Fe  they  made  an 
attack  on  the  house  of  a  merchant  named  White,  and  before  as- 
Bistaoce  could  be  summoned,  broke  down  the  door  and  rushing 
in  killed  the  merchant  and  his  son,  though  not  until  the  two  had 
slain  three  of  their  foes.  The  other  Indians  now  seized  the 
women  and  children  of  the  violated  home  and  carried  them  away 
captives,  making  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Las  Vegas  Mountains. 
News  of  these  outrages  spread  rapidly  aod  it  was  determined  to 
administer  a  lesson  to  the  perpetrators  that  would  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  Rayedo  Tvas  more  than  one  hundred  miles  northeast 
of  the  region  where  the  atrocities  were  committed,  but  so  great 
was  Carson's  reputation  as  an  Indian  fighter  that  the  party  of 
New  Mexicans  organized  to  hunt  down  the  murderers,  sent  for  him 
and  would  not  move  until  he  responded  to  their  summons*  For 
some  reason  oven  after  Carson  had  joined  the  party,  he  was  not 
called  to  act  as  leader,  that  responsible  position  being  given  to  a 
Frenchman  named  Leroux.  But  this  neglect  to  accord  to  him 
the  leadership  gave  no  affront  to  Carson,  who,  at  the  distress  call 
was  always  ready  to  answer  to  the  best  of  his  abilities  in  what- 
ever way  circumstances  or  exigencies  might  dictate. 

The  party  set  out  for  the  mountains  immediately  after  Carson 
joined  them  and  pushed  forward  with  all  possible  haste  on  the 
trail  with  the  hope  of  rescuing  the  captive  women  and  children, 
but  BO  much  time  had  already  been  lost  that  the  pursuit  prom- 
ised to  end  in  disappointment.  Four  days  after  the  murder  of 
Mr,  White,  however,  the  New  Mexicans  found  the  object  of  their 
search.  The  Indians  were  already  within  their  mountain  fast- 
nesses and  well  prepared  to  resist  attack  from  ten  times  the 
number  that  had  given  pursuit,  but  without  considering  disadvan- 
tages Carson  gave  a  shout  and  dashed  after  the  savages,  expecting 
of  course  to  be  re-enforced  by  his  followers;  but  instead  of  the 
party  making  a  simultaneous  charge  they  all  fell  back,  a  fact 
which  Carson  did  not  discover  until  he  had  advanced  so  far  alone 
that  escape  seemed  impossible.  An  admirable  horseman,  and 
cool-headed  under  all  circumstances,  he  turned,  as  the  Indians 
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charged  on  him,  and  throwing  himself  on  the  oflf-side  of  his  horse 
rode  back  at  the  top  of  his  speed  towards  the  others  of  hia  party 
who  had  made  a  stand  ia  anticipation  of  an  attack.  Had  the  In- 
dians  possessed  modern  fire-arms  Carson  would  no  doubt  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  his  over  coafideiice  in  his  followers,  bnt  for- 
tune always  favored  him  and  in  this  instance  spared  his  life, 
though  no  less  than  six  arrows  struck  his  horse,  and  a  bullet 
pasaod  through  his  suspended  coat-tail. 

Being  indifferently  armed,  the  Indians  did  not  long  follow  up 
the  pursuit  but  paused  upon  discovering  the  squad  of  hor.semen, 
and  soon  retired  again  to  a  rocky  apex  from  whence  they  could 
watch  every  movement  of  the  whites.     Carson  was  furiously  mad 


A    UAIR*BREADTH    tSLArt- 

at  the  apathy,  not  to  say  cowardice,  of  the  men  whom  he  had  ac* 
corapaaied,  but  he  was  too  anxious  for  the  concern  of  the  cap- 
tives to  manifest  his  feelings.  After  exhorting  the  men  upon 
their  duty  and  the  avowed  purpose  that  had  enlisted  his  services, 
he  induced  them  to  make  a  charge  on  the  Indians^  whirh  was 
accomplished  in  dashing  style,  and  so  bravely  that  the  sav- 
ages broke  and  fled  without  scarcely  an  effort  to  d  feud  them- 
selves, five  of  the  number  having  been  killed.  But  though  the 
charge  was  successful  it  was  made  too  late  to  save  the  captives, 
for  anticipating  the  result  of  an  attack  the  Indians  had  murdered 
the  women  and  their  children.  Pursuit  was  given  but,  owing  to 
the  rocky  and  mountainous  regioUt  was  necessarily  slow,  and  aa 
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the  Indians  scattered  they  soon  managed  to  escape;  the  New 
Mexicans  were  therefore  compelled  to  return  with  no  other 
trophies  of  their  victory  than  five  scalps  and  the  bodies  of  the 
murdered  women  and  children. 

ANOTHER     FIGHT    WflH    INDIANS. 

In  the  following  winter  a  band  of  twenty  Apaches  made  a 
descent  upon  a  corral  of  government  horses  near  Rayedo  that 
were  in  charge  of  ten  dragoons  stationed  at  that  point  to  guard 
the  settlers  against  the  Indians.  This  small  party  afforded  so 
little  real  protection  that  the  Apaches  only  became  bolder  in 
committing  their  depredations,  apparently  believing  that  the 
government  was  unable  to  provide  a  stronger  force  of  soldiers. 
The  Indians  accordingly  dashed  into  the  corral  at  night  And 
stampeding  the  dozen  horses  within,  ran  them  off  and  were  more 
than  twenty  miles  away  before  the  theft  was  discovered.  On 
the  following  morning  the  dragoons  reported  their  loss  to  Car- 
son, and  requested  him  to  accompany  them  in  pursuit,  which  he 
promptly  complied  with  by  enlisting  three  of  his  neighbors  and 
providing  the  entire  party  with  horses.  The  trail  was  easily  found 
and  followed  for  two  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  horses 
ridden  by  four  of  the  dragoons  gave  out  and  thus  compelled 
them  to  stop.  The  others  kept  on,  however,  and  overtook  the 
Indians  on  an  open  prairie  where  all  the  conditions  for  a  good 
fight  were  offered,  barring  the  disparity  in  numbers,  for  there 
were  only  ten  white  men  against  twenty  Indians.  Carson  was 
made  the  leader  now,  and  with  characteristic  dash  and  chivalric 
courage  he  ordered  a  charge.  The  Indians  might  have  easily 
escaped,  for  their  horses  were  comparatively  fresh,  or  by  mak- 
ing a  stand  could  no  doubt  have  repelled  their  assailants,  for  all 
were  well  armed,  but  instead  of  offering  battle  they  only  strove 
to  effect  an  escape  with  the  stolen  property  to  the  adjacent  hills* 
in  which  they  partially  succeeded,  though  six  of  their  number 
were  killed  and  all  the  horses  except  four  were  recaptured. 

In  the  following  year  Carson  and  a  company  of  six  men  res- 
cae4  Messrs.  BrevQort  ^nd  W^^therhead^  two  infers  froiii  3tt 
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Louis,  with  a  large  train  of  goods,  from  a  party  of  twelve 
desperadoes,  who  accompanied  the  tram  and  had  planned  to 
murder  the  traders  and  appropriate  their  effects.  Their  plot 
was  revealed  by  one  of  their  number  who  hsid  deserted,  and  Car- 
son learning  the  partictdars  boldly  headed  a  reseuiog  party.  By 
swift  riding  ho  overtook  the  caravan  in  a  mountaiu  pass  and  dis- 
puted its  passage  under  the  pretense  of  a  desire  to  deliver  a  com- 
munication to  the  two  men  whose  lives  had  been  plotted  against. 
The  desperadoes,  suspecting  nothing,  offered  no  opposition,  and 
when  Brevoort  and  Weatherhead  were  told  of  the  plot  they  were 
at  once  put  on  their  guard.  Everything  was  secretly  managed  by 
Ciirson  and  with  such  adroitness  that  he  got  the  leader,  a  fellow 
named  Fox,  in  his  power  before  any  suspicions  of  his  real  pur-j 
pose  were  discovered.  At  a  signal  Carson's  company  drew  theil 
rifles  on  the  would-be  murderers,  and  compelled  them  to  continue 
their  journey,  but  Fox  was  detained  and  escorted  to  Taos,  where 
he  was  delivered  over  to  the  proper  authorities,  but  he  soon  after 
dug  through  the  adobe  walls  of  his  prison  and  managed  to 
escape. 

CARSON   AGAIN    RESUMES   TRAPPING. 

The  reputation  and  disposition  of  Carson  to  aid  the  weak  and 

assist  in  punishing  crime  became  so  well  known  that  in  the  hos- 
tile and  lawless  country  he  had  selected  for  his  home,  his  serv- 
ices were  in  almost  constant  demand  though  little  to  his  profit. 
In  sheep  raising  he  had  been  only  fairly  prosperous,  but  would 
probably  have  been  contented  but  for  the  affrays  he  was  brought 
into  in  assisting  others,  which  served  to  keep  afiamc  his  natural 
love  for  adventure;  nor  was  this  feeling  diminished  by  the  coun- 
sel of  his  partner,  Maxwell,  whose  disposition  was  very  similar. 
Finally,  in  185r3,  to  justify  bis  longing  for  new  enterprises  in 
more  exciting  fields  he  proposed  to  his  partner  a  resumption  of 
their  old  occupation  of  trapping  which  he  thought  might  be  pros- 
ecuted profitably  on  the  South  Platte.  The  suggestion  met  with 
ready  approval,  and  the  two  soon  organized  a  company  of  eigh- 
teen choice  sph'its  and  set  out  for  the  appointed  grounds,  well 
provisioned  and  prepared   for   a  year's  bunt.     Reaching  the 
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stream  after  a  journey  of  nearly  three  weeks  they  were  rejoiced 
to  fioJ  beaver  signs  abundant  and  after  making  their  camp  were 
not  disappointed  in  their  expectations.  No  trapping  had  been 
done  on  these  waters  for  many  years,  and  beavers  had  become  so 
numerous  that  the  hunt  was  wonderfully  auccessful.  The  jmrty 
continued  trapping  down  the  river,  and  thence  on  the  streams  in 
New  and  Old  l*arks*,  in  each  place  taking  mauy  hundred  beaver 
skins  until  they  could  find  no  means  for  conveying  any  more. 


^  -. 


I!«<3 


^"^^--i^ 


CARSON  S  CAMP  ON  THE  SOUTH  PLATTE. 

With  their  valuable  stock  of  furs  they  returned  to  Rayedo  and 
and  thence  to  Taos  where  the  skins  were  sold  at  a  very  large 
profit,  making  Carson  richer  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 
Soon  after  this  gainful  enterprise  he  took  his  eldest  daughter  to 
St.  Louis  and  placed  her  in  a  Catholic  seminary,  resolved  to  give 
her  the  advantages  of  an  excellent  education,  a  determination 
that  was  only  defeated  by  her  untimely  death. 

^Vhile  in  St,  Louis,  Carson  was  proffered  the  hospitality  of 
several  prominent  citizens  who  would  have  been  glad  to  make  a 
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public  display  of  their  regard  for  him,  but  all  these  attentions  he 
dci'lined  with  the  excuse  that  urgent  business  required  hia  imme- 
diate return  to  New  Mexico.  His  stay  in  St.  Louis  was,  there- 
fore, limited  to  a  single  day,  for  city  life  or  the  adulation  of 
admiring  people  had  no  charms  for  him,  nor  could  he  6nd  con- 
tentment in  the  crowded  but  civil  walks  of  life  where  even 
elbow-room  is  farmed  out  at  a  high  rental,  Keturning  to  New 
Mexico,  he  again  joined  forces  with  Maxwell,  for  whom  he  con- 
ceived the  affection  of  a  brother,  and  the  two  bought  op  several 
thousand  head  of  sheep  which  they  di'ove  to  the  California  mar- 
ket, going  by  way  of  Fort  Laramie  and  Salt  Lake  in  order  to 
avoid  hostile  Indians  that  were  then  pillaging  the  settlements  in 
Arizona,  They  reached  California  without  disaster  and  disposed 
of  their  flocks  but  with  such  small  advantsige  that  Carson  had 
no  desire  to  repeat  the  experiment.  He  spent  some  time  in 
California  visiting  the  old  towns  he  had  known  in  earlier  days, 
as  well  as  those  that  had  sprung  up  since  his  last  visit,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1854  he  returned  to  Taos  where  he  received  the 
unexpected  information  that  he  had  been  appointed  Indian  Agent 
for  New  Mexico.  This  recognition  of  hia  services  in  the  reclam- 
ation of  the  Southwest  was  so  gratifying  that  he  immediately 
sent  to  Washington  hia  acceptance  of  the  office,  and  enteri3d  at 
once  upon  the  diacharge  of  his  duties,  a  position  he  held  for  sev- 
eral years  and  filled  to  the  eminent  satisfaction  of  both  the  gov- 
ernment and  its  wards« 
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CHAPTER    IX. 
carbon's  career  feom  1862  to  1866. 

ENERALLY —  and  without  pretense  to 
a  complete  or  even  invariably  authen- 
tic history,  because  the  facts  are  not 
always  accessible,  and  tradition  has 
largely  taken  the  place  of  verified 
statements  —  I  have,  in  the  preceding 
chapters  traced  Carson  in  his  adven- 
turous career  .is  Indian  fighter,  scout 
and  guide  of  exploring  expeditions. 
We  are  now  to  contemplate  him  in 
charge  of  an  independent  military 
command.  Already  his  name  was 
known  from  the  Yellowstone  to  the 
Spanish  peaks,  and  from  the  Missouri 
to  the  Pacific  as  *'  Kit  Carson,  the  daring  scout,"  and  the  fame 
of  his  exploits  was  as  wide  as  the  extent  of  the  Union  itself. 

In  1862  he  was  entrusted  with  an  important  command  against 
some  of  the  turbulent  and  thieving  Indian  tribes  of  New  Mexico 
a:id  Arizona,  in  which,  it  will  be  seen,  he  displayed  great  tactical 
skill,  and  knowledge  of  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare,  which  earned 
for  himself  much  glory  and  the  approval  of  his  superior  in  com- 
mand ami  the  government  at  Washington. 

As  no  connected  account  of  this  portion  of  Carson's  life  has 
heretofore  been  written  it  became  necessary  therefore  to  dig  it 
out  from  the  departmental  reports,  and  more  especially  from  tlie 
report  of  the  Joint  Special  Committee  upon  the  **  Condition  of  the 
Indian  Tribes." 

Early  in  1862,  following  the  raid  of  the  Confederate  General 
Sibley,  from  Texas  into  New  Mexico,  the  Indians  of  that  territory 
knowing  that  the  attention  of  the  Federal  troops  could  not  for 
the  time  be  turned  towards  them,  commenced  robbing  the  in- 
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habitants  of  their  stock,  and  killed  and  scalped  m  greet  mnnlMr  of 
people.  These  marauding  bands  consisted  principaDty  of  tihe 
Navajoes  on  the  western  side  and  the  Mescalero  Apaches  on  tlie 
cantcrn  side  of  the  settlement.  Both  of  these  powerful  tribes 
began  their  depredations  at  the  same  time. 

Many  outrages  were  committed  and  the  settlements  were  left 
improvished.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Stanton  tiiey  were 
entirely  abandoned.  Men,  women,  and  children,  terror  stricken^ 
were  forced  to  flee  from  their  homes  to  escape  the  swift  bullet 
and  arrow,  the  gleaming  scalping-knife  and  the  torch  of  tbe 
stealthy  foe. 

General  James  H.  Carleton,  the  department  commsnder» 
headquarters  at  Santa  Fe,  resolved  to  punish  mnd  subdne  these 
hostile  tribes.  For  this  purpose  he  gave  the  conmiand  of  the  first 
regiment  New  Mexican  volunteers  (cavalry)  to  Colonel  Csrson, 
and  ordered  him  to  move  immediately  with  five  companies  to  to- 
occupy  Fort  Stanton.  The  Lieutenant-ColoneU  J-  Frsncisoo 
Chaves,  with  four  mounted  companies  of  the  same  regiment ,  was 
(liHj)iitched  to  the  Navajo  country,  to  establish  Fort  Wingate  on 
the  Gallo.  Ttie  Governor  of  New  Mexico  also  called  ont  some 
militia  to  serve  in  the  Navajo  country  and  Col.  West,  conimaikling 
the  District  of  Arizona,  was  ordered  to  co-operate  with  Csraon's 
forces  against  the  enemy.  One  division  was  sent  to  proceed  by 
way  of  Dog  canon  and  operate  to  the  eastward  of  that  noted 
haunt  of  the  Mcscaleros.  At  the  same  time  Captain  Boberts 
was  directed  to  start  from  Franklin,  Texas,  proceeding  by  the 
Wacco  Janks,  and  thence  northward  to  cut  off  all  Apaches  foond 
in  that  direction.  He  was  to  hold  no  council  or  «« talks**  with 
the  Indians  but  to  slay  the  warriors  whenever  found;  the  women 
and  children,  however,  were  to  be  made  prisoners. 

BATTLE  WTTH  THE   MESCAIiEBOS. 

With  these  forces  co-operating  with  him,  Carson  soon  brooght 
the  Mescaleros  to  terms.  His  first  aggressive  movement  waste 
make  a  dash  into  their  country  and  in  one  small  affair  killed 
Jose  Largo  and  Manuelita,  two  of  the  principal  chiefs,  and  ^Iw^ 
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warriors.     The  pursuit  was  so  swift  that  a  large  number  were 
captured  and  with  their  women  and  children  sent  to  the  fort. 

Of  course,  all  know  the  custom  of  the  nomadic,  roving  tribes 
has  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  to  divide  up  and  flee  into  the 
recesses  of  the  mountains,  until  they  bring  up,  perhaps,  in  the 
territory  of  Old  Mexico,  far  from  their  original  abode.  In  this 
mode  of  warfare  they  elude  the  vigilance  of  their  pursuers  and 
place  at  naught  the  best  laid  plans  for  their  destruction.  The 
only  show  of  success  is  to  suddenly  surprise  them  in  their  camps 
of  skin  lodges,  or  meet  them  in  organized  bodies  when  the  supe- 
rior discipline  of  the  whites  is  generally  successful  in  overcoming 
largely  superior  numbers.  Colonel  Carson's  campaign  against 
the  Mescaleros  lasted  till  the  middle  of  January,  when  they  were 
completely  subdued.  He  brought  in  to  Fort  Simmer  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  that  tribe.  These  comprised  all  that  were  left 
alive  of  those  Indians  except  a  few  who  either  ran  olT  into  Mexico 
or  joined  the  Gila  Apaches.  The  expedition  into  the  Gila  coun- 
try, in  carrying  out  the  plan  of  campaign,  proved  also  quite 
successful.  The  principal  chief,  Mangus  Colorado,  considered 
the  worst  Indian  within  our  territories,  and  one  who  was  the 
cause  of  more  murders  and  of  more  torturings  and  burnings  at 
the  stake  than  all  others  together,  was  killed.  In  another  battle 
a  few  days  after  over  twenty  of  his  followers  were  slain.  The 
war  against  the  Gila  Apaches  continued  until  spring.  Colonel 
Carson  kept  out  strong  detachments  scouting  all  the  time  about 
the  Sacramento  and  Blanco  Mountains.  In  one  of  these  Maj. 
Morrison,  with  Capt.  Pfeiflfer's  company,  from  Fort  Stanton  to 
Fort  McRae,  at  San  Nicolas  Spring  came  upon  a  wounded  Mex- 
ican, who  belonged  to  Martin  Lyon's  train  from  Soccoro,  Texas. 
The  train  had  been  attacked  by  Indians  and  nearly  all  the  party 
killed,  he  being  wounded  in  three  places  and  left  for  dead. 
Major  Morrison,  with  Lieutenant  Bargie  and  eighteen  men  went 
in  pursuit,  reaching  the  salt  marshes  at  daybreak,  where  they 
found  ten  wagons  stripped  of  everything  portable,  and  within 
the  circuit  of  three  miles  seven  dead  bodies  of  Mexicans,  dread- 
fully mutilated  and  filled  with  arrows.     Halting  only  long  enough 
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to  bury  the  dead,  they  then  followed  the  trail  of  the  Indians 
towards  the  Sacramento  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Blanca  until 
noon,  when  they  met  a  party  of  Mexicans  who  had  heard  of  Ihe 
massacre  from  a  member  of  the  unfortunate  party  who  had 
escaped  and  had  started  out  to  punish  the  perpetrators. 

The  Indians  had  at  this  time  twenty  hours  the  start  and  were 
hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  Sierra  Blanca.  Major  Morrison 
had  therefore  to  return  to  San  Nicolas  Spring,  having  traveled 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  without  accomplishing  the  prime  ob- 
ject of  his  i)ursuit,  but  he  surprised  another  hostile  party  and 
killed  forly-five  of  their  number. 

EXPEDITION    AGAINST    THE    NAVAJOE8. 

The  main  bands  of  the  Mcscaleros  having  been  broken  up. 
Colonel  Carson  was  ordered  to  send  an  expedition  against  the 
Navajocs.  He  employed  one  hundred  Ute  Indians  as  guides  and 
auxiliaries.  General  Carlcton  urged  the  importance  of  time. 
*'  Make  every  string  draw,"  said  he  to  Carson.  *'  Much  is  ex- 
pected of  you,  both  here  and  in  Washington." 

August  20th,  Carson  set  out  with  his  command  for  Ihe  Navajo 
country  from  Fort  Canby,  while  Major  Willis,  with  two  com- 
panies from  Fort  Wingate,  marched  out  to  co-operate  with  him. 
Another  force  was  ordered  to  guard  a  pass  of  the  Jemez  Moun- 
tains known  as  El  Valle  Grand,  to  prevent  stock  being  driven 
through  that  noted  tlioroughfare.  Still  another  force  wjis  posted  at 
Cebnla  Sprmgs,  west  of  Limitar,  and  some  smaller  detachments 
were  employed  in  scouting  the  country  east  of  the  Bio  Grande 
from  Forts  Bascoin,  Sumner  and  Stanton,  and  from  Albuquerque 
and  Los  Pinos. 

In  spite  of  these  precautions,  small  parties  of  Navajoes  and 
Apaches,  invariably  well  mounted,  were  ranging  about  the  coun- 
try, robbing  and  committing  depredations.  So  bold  had  these 
marauding  parties  become  that  a  trail  of  two  hundred  Navajoes 
going  south  was  seen  by  a  gentleman  after  Carson's  command 
had  passed.  The  trail  was  fresh,  as  seen  near  Laguna.  The 
Navajoes,  about  the  same  time,  run  off  eight  thousand  sheep 
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from  Beguin  Yalloy,  near  Fort  Uaion.  The  mountains  in  the 
Navajo  country  were  difBcult  of  penetration  by  troops,  the  In- 
dians being  scattered  over  a  country  several  hundred  miles  in 
extent*  There  are  canons  thirty  miles  in  lengthy  with  walls  a 
thousand  feet  high,  and  at  times  have  been  so  well  guarded  that 
it  had  boon  ftnind  extremely  dangerous  for  even  a  large  army  to 


IX    THE   CAPJOH   DE   CHKLLT. 

force  a  passage  through  them.  In  thr*  main  cafSon,  de  Chelly, 
previous  expe^iitiona  had  been  frustrated  Col.  Sumner,  5n  the 
fall  of  1851,  penetrated  the  Canon  de  Chelly  with  several  hun- 
dred men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery  -  He  got  into  the  defile 
some  eight  or  ten  miles,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat  out  of  it 
at  night.  General  Cunby  also  undertook  to  enter  the  cafion,  but 
was  forced  to  back  out  of  it  the  next  morning.    The  Indians 
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that  occupy  these  haunts  have  regular  fortifications,  averaging 
from  oue  to  two  huodred  feet  in  height,  pierced  with  port-holes 
for  firing.  No  smsill  arms  can  reach  them  and  artillery  cannot 
be  used  against  such  defenses. 

A    WONDERPrL    CAMPAIGN. 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  situation  of  the  theater  of  war, 
Colonel  Carscm  concerted  his  measures  so  ably  and  judiciously 
that  he  effected  his  object  without  any  serious  loss  of  men  or 
bloodshed.  Without  exposing  his  forces  to  the  danger  of  having 
their  bniins  da^^hed  out  by  rocks  hurled  down  on  them  from 
towering  precipices,  he  adopted  the  starving  out  pnjcess.  Re- 
garding  the  canons  as  impregnable,  he  waited  till  al>out  the  6th 
of  January,  after  a  heavy  snowfall,  having  first  destroyed  the 
crops  and  every  means  for  the  enemy's  subsistence,  and  then 
liiid  yiccre  to  the  Indians  w^ith  the  intention  of  starving  them  out 
of  their  fastnesses. 

He  continuetl  active  opernfions,  however,  and  while  holding  the 
Indians  within  their  defeuscsj  occasionally  fell  upon  an  exposed 
party.  As  the  expeditionary  force  waded  through  the  deep 
snow  the  following  were  the  more  notable  happenings  in  the 
Canon  de  Chelly.  On  the  Hth  instant,  one  warrior  was  killed  by  ^ 
the  ColoneFs  escort.  On  the  12th,  Sergeant  Andres  Herrera, 
with  fifty  men,  who  was  sent  out  the  previous  night,  returned, 
bringing  into  camp  two  men,  two  women  and  two  children,  pris- 
oners, and  one  hundred  and  tliirty  head  of  sheep  and  goats,  and 
reported  that  his  men  had  killed  eleven  and  wounded  five  Indians. 
On  tlie  Hth,  Captain  Pfeiffer  and  party,  who  had  been  sent  out 
from  Fort  Canby,  some  five  days  in  advance,  to  operate  m  the 
east  opening  of  the  cafiou,  came  into  camp  and  reported  having 
passed  through  the  cafion  \vithout  a  single  casuaJty  to  his  com- 
mand. He  killed  three  Indi  ms  and  broirrht  in  nineteen  prison* 
era.  On  the  15th  instant  sixty  In<liuns  arrived  in  camp 
and  Burrendered  themselves  as  prisoners.  On  the  same  day 
a  party  under  command  of  Captain  Joseph  Berney  killed 
two  Indians  ;inJ  captured  four.     One  hundred  and  ten  Indian«> 
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surrendered  to  Captain  Carey's  command  while  on  its  return 
march  to  Fort  Canby.  Besult  of  this  expedition:  Indians 
killed,  twenty-three;  wounded,  five;  prisoners,  thirty-four 
taken  in  battle;  voluntarily  surrendered,  two  hundred,  and 
two  hundred  sheep  and  goats  captured.  It  took  three  hun- 
dred men  most  of  one  day  to  destroy  a  field  of  corn.  In  the  main 
Cafion  de  Chelly  3,000  peach  trees  were  destroyed  by  thetroops. 
The  consequence  of  this  destruction  of  crops  and  fruit  trees  was 
to  render  the  country  a  desolation,  so  as  to  force  the  Navajoes  to 
abandon  their  homes  and  come  in.  The  first  batch  of  Navajo 
prisoners  was  conducted  to  Santa  Fe,  and  thence  they  were  sent 
to  the  Bosque  Redondo,  on  the  Lower  Pecos,  a  reservation  of 
some  forty  square  miles  in  extent,  voted  by  the  Legislature  of 
New  Mexico  and  intended  to  be  set  apart  as  the  homes  of  the 
Mescalero  Apaches  and  the  Navajoes.  Some  of  the  captured 
chiefs,  with  Jesus,  the  interpreter,  were  sent  back  to  the  Nava- 
joes' country  to  let  others  know  what  treatment  they  received  and 
what  kind  of  a  place  they  were  expected  to  move  to.  Numbers 
embraced  the  offer  held  out  and  forsook  their  country  without 
offering  further  opposition.  But  with  those  determined  to  re- 
main numerous  skirmishes  and  fights  took  place.  A  sharp  bat- 
tle was  fought  within  thirty- five  miles  of  Fort  Sumner,  with 
130  Navajo  Indians,  on  the  open  plains.  Twelve  Navajoes  were 
left  dead  on  the  field.  Two  Apache  chiefs,  Cadella  and  Blanco, 
distinguished  themselves  as  allies  on  the  side  of  Carson's  troops 
against  the  Navajoes  in  this  fight.  Only  the  year  before  they 
themselves  had  been  captured  on  the  war-path. 

CARSON   SPECIALLY   COMPLIMENTED. 

Colonel  Carson  was  highly  complimented  by  the  commander 
of  the  department  for  his  success  in  marching  his  command 
through  the  deep  snows  in  the  dead  of  winter  and  making  a 
passage  of  the  celebrated  Canon  de  Chelly,  the  great  stronghold  of 
the  Navajo  tribe,  and  for  his  success  in  killing  and  capturing 
large  numbers  of  the  enemy,  besides  forcing  them,  by  his  system 
of  warfare,  to  eventually  come  in  and  surrender  themselves.     In 
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his  report  of  operatioaa  to  Waf^hiagton  General  Carletoti  sa)^: 
**  Thj3  is  the  first  time  any  troops  whether  when  the  conutry  be- 
longed to  Mexico,  or  since  we  acquiicd  it,  have  been  able  to  pass 
through  the  Canon  de  Chelly,  which  for  its  great  depth,  its 
length,  its  perpendicular  walls  and  its  labyrinthine  character,  has 
been  regarded  by  eminent  geologists  as  the  most  remarkable  of 
any  fissure  (for  such  it  is  held  to  be)  upon  the  face  of  the  globe • 
It  has  been  the  o^rcat  fortress  of  the  tribe  since  time  out  of  mind. 
To  this  point  they  fled  when  pressed  by  our  troops.  Colonel 
Washington,  Colonel  Sumner,  and  many  other  commanders  have 
made  an  attempt  to  go  through  it,  but  had  to  retrace  their  steps. 
It  was  reserved  for  Colonel  Carson  to  be  the  first  to  succeed;  and 
I  respectfully  request  that  the  government  will  favorably  notice 
that  officer,  and  give  him  a  substantial  reward  for  this  crowning 
act  in  a  long  life  spent  in  various  capacities,  in  the  service  of 
his  country  J  in  fighting  the  savages  among  the  fastnesses  of  tue 
Rocky  Mountains," 

SOBMISSION   OF  THE   NAVAJOE8. 

This  expedition  of  Colonel  Carson  was  fruitful  of  the  most 
perfect  success.  The  Navajoes  from  time  to  time,  though  not 
without  numerous  brisk  skirmishes  and  many  fatalities  to  bo:h 
sides,  finally  unconditionally  surrendered  and  were  given  new 
homes  on  the  Bosque  Redondo,  their  numbers  amounting  in  all 
to  about  seven  thousand  persons. 

Thus  Colonel  Carson,  by  multiplying  as  much  as  possible  the 
points  of  attack,  and  although  no  great  battle  was  fought,  still 
the  persistent  pounding  away  of  small  parties,  acting  simultane- 
ously over  a  large  space,  destroyed  a  great  many  nostile  Indians 
and  harassed  the  survivors  until  they  became  thoroughly  broken 
up  and  subdued.  In  looking  back  to  the  result,  it  has  been  well 
said  by  General  Carloton  that  *'the  exodus  of  a  w^hole  people 
from  the  laud  of  their  fathers  was  not  only  a  touching,  but  an 
interesting  sight.  The  Navajocs  fought  us  gallantly  for  years, 
they  defended  their  mountains  and  their  stupendous  caiions  with 
a  heroism  which  any  people  might  bo  proud  to  emulate.     At 
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length  they  had  to  abandon  their  beautiful  country,  their  homes, 
their  associations  and  the  bones  of  their  kindred  to  the  insatiable 
progress  of  the  white  race."  After  the  larger  portion  had  sur- 
rendered, Colonel  Carson  was  ordered  to  come  in  from  the  Nav- 
ajo country  and  proceed  to  the  Bosque  Redondo  to  give  the 
Indians  the  counsel  they  were  so  much  in  need  of,  how  to  start 
their  farm  and  to  commence  their  new  mode  of  life.  This,  from 
his  long  experience  of  Indian  life,  no  man  was  better  capable  of 
performing. 

While  Carson  was  engaged  in  this  work,  his  regiment  was  still 
active  in  hurrying  up  the  reluctant  Navajoes. 

CARSON    RECOMMENDS   THE    RESERVATION   SYSTEM. 

In  July,  Lieutenant  Abeyta,  while  en  route  with  twenty-six 
Navajoes  and  seven  Apache  Indian  prisoners,  came  upon  a  party 
of  Navajoes  at  Fish  Spring,  numbering  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  warriors  coming  in  to  surrender  themselves  and  go 
to  the  reservation.  They  had  in  their  possession  three  hundred 
horses,  sixteen  mules,  one  thousand  and  eighty-five  sheep  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  goats.  August  1,  twelve  hundred  and 
nine  Navajoes  and  twelve  Apaches  left  Los  Pinos  for  the  Bosque 
Redondo.  These  Indians  had  in  their  possession  three  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  horses,  nineteen  mules  and  two  thousand  and  five 
sheep  and  goats.  This  is  but  a  sample  of  this  Indian  hegira, 
caused  by  military  pressure  and  without  much  fighting,  carrying 
out  the  system  inaugurated  by  Carson.  Having  campaigned 
against  them  eight  months,  finding  them  scattered  over  a  country 
several  hundred  miles  in  extent,  Carson  considered  the  reserva- 
tion system  as  the  only  one  to  be  adopted  for  them.  In  his 
testimony  before  Doolittle's  committee  he  told  the  members  if  the 
Navajoes  *'  were  sent  back  to  their  own  country  to-morrow  it 
would  not  be  a  month  before  hostilities  would  commence  again." 
A  part  of  the  Navajoes,  he  said,  were  wealthy  and  wished  to  live 
in  peace  ;  but  the  poorer  classes  were  in  the  majority  and  they 
have  no  chiefs  who  can  control  them.  He  knew  that  even  before 
the  acquisition  of  New  Mexico  there  had  always  existed  a  heredi- 
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tary  warfare  between  the  Navajoes  and  the  Mexicans*  Foraj 
were  maJe  into  each  other's  country  and  stock,  women  and  chil- 
dren stolon.  Since  the  acquisition  the  same  state  has  existed. 
We  would  hardly  get  back  from  fighting  and  making  peace  with 
them  before  they  would  be  at  war  again.  In  this  connection,  it 
may  be  added,  though  somewhat  in  anticipation  of  the  order  of 
time,  that  the  Navajoes  at  length  became  discontented  and  longed 
to  go  back  to  their  old  country,  so  unhappy  had  they  become, 
and  on  representations  to  that  effect  made  at  Washington,  the 
Indian  Peace  Commission,  in  the  spring  of  1868,  sent  two  of 
their  number,  Gen.  Sherman  and  Col.  Tappan,  to  yisit  the  Nav- 
ajoes and  report  the  condition  of  the  tribe.  They  did  so  and 
recommended  that  they  be  sent  back  to  their  former  homes,  some 
four  hundred  miles  from  the  Bosque  Redondo,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done. 

WAR   WITH   THE    KIOWAS. 

But  the  services  of  CoL  Carson  were  again  needed  in  the  field, 
to  crush  and  put  a  stop  to  the  depredations  of  marauding  bands 
of  Cheyennes,  Kiowas  and  Comanches  on  the  plains.  Early  in 
the  spring  of  18G5  he  was  ordered,  with  three  companies,  to 
proceed  from  Fort  UnioL,  New  Mexico,  to  Cedar  Bluffs  or  Cold 
Spring,  on  the  Ciinaron  route,  to  the  States  and  there  establish 
a  fortified  camp.  The  object  in  establishing  a  post  at  that  dan- 
gerous part  of  the  route  was  in  order  to  give  protection  to  ti*ain9 
passing  to  and  from  the  States.  The  Indians  on  the  plains  had 
for  some  time  been  harassing  government  trains  and  citizens 
going  out  with  supplies.  An  expedition  was  therefore  planned 
by  CoL  Carson  to  punish  the  Indians.  The  Kiowas  had  been  the 
most  hostile,  committing  numerous  murders  as  well  as  capturing 
and  spoiling  government  trains,  and  against  these  Carson  first 
directed  his  forces.  He  soon  found  an  opportunity  to  sti-ike  a 
blow  on  the  enemy's  camp  near  the  adobe  fort  on  the  Canadian 
River  in  Texas.  Carson's  force  consisted  of  the  first  cavalry, 
New  Mexico  volunteers.  The  command  numbered  fourteen  com- 
missioned oflicers,  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  enlisted  men 
and  seventy-five  friendly  Indians.     With  these  he  attacked  the 
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Kiowa  Tillage  of  about  one  hiindreil  and  fifty  lodges.  The  light 
was  a  severe  one  and  lusted  from  half  past  eight  ia  the  morning 
till  sun  down.  The  Indians,  with  more  than  ordinary  intrepidity 
and  boldness,  made  repeated  stands  against  the  fierce  onslaughts 
of  Carson's  bravo  cavalrymen,  but  were  at  last  forced  to  give 
way  and  were  hewn  down  as  they  stubbornly  retreated.  The 
Kiowas  suffered  a  loss  of  8ix:ty  killed  and  wounded^  In  this  fight 
only  two  privates  were  killed  anti  Corporal  Newman  and  nine 
jrivates,  with  four  Uteni,  were  wounded.  The  command  destroy* 
one  hundred  and  fifty  lodges  of  the  best  manufactures  a  large 
amount  of  dried  meats,  berries,  buffalo  robes,  powder,  cooking 
utensils,  etc.,  aho  a  buggy  and  apring  wagon,  the  property  of 
Sierrito,  or  Little  ^lountain,  the  Kiowa  chief. 

Col.  Carson,  in  his  report  of  the  battle,  states  that  he  found 
powder  and  lead  in  the  Kiowa  camp,  which  had  been  furnished, 
no  doubt,  Ijy  unscrupulous  Mexican  traders.  The  gallant  Carson 
was  thanked  in  general  orders  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which 
he  met  bo  formidable  an  enemy  and  defeated  him.  *'  This  brill- 
iant affair,"  remarked  the  General  in  command  to  Carson, 
*'alds  another  green  leaf  to  the  hiurel  wreath  which  you  have 
so  nobly  won  in  the  service  of  your  country." 

CARSON   BEINGS   THE    GREAT   TRIBES    IN'TO    COUNCIL. 

Owing  to  his  great  knowledge  of  the  Indians,  and  what  was 
desired  of  them  on  the  part  of  the  government,  he  was  in  August 
181)5  appointed  by  Secretary  Stanton,  at  the  request  of  the  Con- 
gressional Committee,  special  commissioner,  with  power  to  hold 
councils  and  make  preliminary  arrangements  with  the  Comauches, 
Kiowas,  Cheyeunes  and  Arapahoes,  for  holding  a  conference  with 
the  peace  commissioners  with  the  view  of  settling  all  differences. 
Carson  was  given  an  escort  by  General  Carleton,  and  the  latter 
requested  him  to  look  over  the  country  passed  through  with  an 
eye  to  the  selection  of  a  suitable  site  for  the  establishing  of  a 
ten-company  post  with  six  companies  of  calvary,  which  it  was 
found  necessary  to  build  in  the  country  occupied  by  the  Kiowas 
and  Comanches  during  winter. 
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In  this  hazardous  mission,  Carson  passed  over  the  country  be- 
tween Taos  and  Fort  Union,  New  Mexico,  and  Fort  Lyon,  Col- 
orado. At  the  latter  post  he  found  time  to  write  a  very  excellent 
letter  to  the  Congressional  Committee,  in  answer  to  their  interro- 
gatories concerning  Indian  affairs .  He  was  opposed  to  the  old  idea 
of  forcing  the  Indians  westward,  as  since  the  discovery  of  the 
California  gold-fields  civilization  had  encircled  them  with  its  chain 
of  progress.  Each  year  sees  the  chain  drawing  rapidly  closer 
around  the  hunting  ground  of  the  red  men  of  the  prairie.  **  As,*' 
said  Carson,  '*  humanity  shuddered  at  the  picture  of  their  exter- 
mination, I  favor  placing  them  on  reservations,  under  wise  roles, 
enforced  by  military  power."  As  a  result  of  Carson's  mission 
among  the  plains  Indians,  and  his  recommendation  as  to  their 
treatment,  may  be  traced  the  assembling  of  the  great  council  at 
Medicine  Lodge  Creek,  a  year  or  two  later,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  reservation  system,  as  approved  by  the  Indian  Peace  Com- 
missioners. 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  CARSON. 

After  the  close  of  the  rebellion  and  removal  of  the  Navajoes  to 
appointed  reservations  Carson  continued  to  fill  the  position  of 
Indian  agent,  with  credit  to  the  government  and  perfect  satis- 
faction to  the  Indians.  In  January,  1868,  he  was  called  to 
Washington  to  give  evidence  and  advice  in  a  matter  of  dispute 
between  the  government  and  Apaches,  and  was  accompanied  on 
the  trip  by  a  deputation  from  that  tribe.  His  coming  was  her- 
alded in  advance  and  several  trades  bodies  in  cities  along  his 
route  besought  of  him  the  favor  of  a  short  visit,  many  of  which 
urgent  invitations  he  accepted.  His  journey  was  more  like  a 
triumphal  tour  of  some  proclaimed  hero  fresh  from  the  field  of 
decisive  battle,  for  everywhere  along  his  route  flags  were  flung 
to  the  breeze  and  cities  put  on  a  holiday  attire  as  a  token  of  the 
admiration  generally  felt  for  his  character  as  a  man  and  heroism 
as  an  Indian  fighter. 

Carson  returned  from  Washington  some  time  in  March  in  good 
health  and  highly  elated  over  the  adoption  of  pacificatory  meas- 
ures he  had  proposed  for  settling  disputes  that  had  arisen  over 
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the  removal  of  the  Apaches  to  their  present  reservation.  But 
in  the  hour  of  quiet  content  and  satisfaction  with  attained  am- 
bition, a  stronger  foe  than  he  had  ever  met  in  battle  appeared 
before  Carson  to  oppose  his  further  progress,  though  it  could 
not  wrest  from  his  brow  the  laurel  that  a  grateful  country  had 
placed  there.  The  angel  of  death  stole  upon  him  with  the  stealth 
of  a  burglar,  and  with  scarce  a  warning  struck  him  down  in  the 
very  flush  of  health  and  vigorous  manhood.  On  the  23d  of  May, 
1868,  during  a  visit  to  his  son  at  Ft.  Lyons,  Colorado,  while  in 
the  act  of  mounting  his  horse  on  artery  in  his  neck  was  ruptured, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  moments. 

In  Carson's  death  the  country  lost  its  most  distinguished 
representative  of  the  intrepid  race  of  mountaiaeers,  and  its  most 
noted  trapper,  guide,  pioneer  and  Indian  fighter.  As  a  frontiers- 
man, in  all  honorable  characteristics,  he  had  no  superiors,  if  in- 
deed his  equal  ever  lived.  His  reputation  is  not  tainted  with  the 
moral  stains  that  cloud  the  names  of  so  many  Western  men  who 
marched  in  the  van  of  civilization,  for  ho  was  neither  a  murderer 
nor  a  brawler,  but  alvf ays  a  gentleman  where  gentleness  was  per- 
missible and  courageous  in  defense  of  the  weak,  bold  in  main- 
tenance of  the  right,  faithful  to  every  trust,  true  to  his  friends, 
magnanimous  under  all  circumstances,  and  as  quick  to  forgive  an 
injury  as  to  avenge  a  brutal  insult.  The  world  can  iU  afford  to 
lose  so  good  a  man. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


INCIDENTS   OP  MT  CHILDHOOD. 

^FTEK  describing  the  stirring  incidents  in 
^  the  lives  of  America's  most  renowned 
pioneers,  Boone,  Crockett  and  Carson, 
it  is  with  some  feeling  of  embarrass- 
ment and  trepidation  that  I  trench  so 
far  upon  the  borders  of  apparent  van- 
ity as  to  classify  myself  with  such  dis- 
tinguished characters  in  the  great  work 
of  redeeming  to  civilization  the  terri- 
tory lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley* Nor  would  I  make  so  bold  a  dis- 
play of  self-complacency  or  venture  to  obtrude  myself  so  promi- 
nently before  the  world's  audience,  where  critics  are  more  prompt 
to  cavil  than  my  readers  may  be  disposed  to  applaud,  but  for 
the  fact  that  many  requests  have  been  made  for  the  story  of  my 
life  written  by  my  own  hand,  that  the  public  may  discover  the 
truth  and  falsehood  of  the  numerous  exploits  that  have  been  at- 
tributed to  me.  While  this  may  not  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  this 
autobiography,  it  appears  so  to  me,  and  I  therefore  set  myself 
to  the  far  from  pleasing  task  of  describing  the  vicissitudes  of  my 
somewhat  eventful  life,  which  have  been  strangely  mixed  with 
the  ingredients  of  opposing  circumstance  and  happy  fortune. 
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I  made  my  debut  upon  the  stage  of  life  February  26th,  1845, 
The  scene  of  this  extremely  important  event,  to  me,  waa  a  little 
log  cabin  situated  in  the  backwoods  of  Scott  County,  Iowa,  where 
opportuaitiea  were  few  and  society  was  in  a  state  of  embryo,  aa 
the  settling  up  of  that  State  was  just  then  beginning.  My 
father,  Isaac,  and  mother,  Mary  Ann,  were  honest  folks,  but 
their  posseasions  comprehended  scarcely  anything  more  than 
good  characters  and  eight  children,  of  which  latter  I  was  fourth 
in  rank.  I  was  christened  William  Frederick,  which  name  I 
have  never  discarded,  though  more  than  once  in  my  life  I  would 
have  found  it  convenient,  and  decidedly  to  my  comfort,  to  be 
known,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  as  some  other  fellow. 

If  in  early  youth  I  was  different  from  other  boys  it  was  be- 
cause I  was  without  example  and  not  from  any  inherent  distin- 
guishing characteristics.  Playmates  I  had  none,  save  among  my 
brothers,  and  of  these  there  were  only  two,  one  of  whom  was  too 
young  to  appreciate  my  ambitions  and  the  other  too  old  to  in- 
dulge my  fancies*  Accordingly,  we  were  forced  to  the  rather 
unsatisfactory  compromise  of  each  brother  playing  by  himself,  a 
condition  very  harmful  in  the  raising  of  a  large  family. 

My  father  did  not  make  a  successful  farmer,  and  when  I  was 
five  years  of  age  he  abandoned  the  log  cabin  of  my  nativity  and 
moved  the  family  to  a  little  village  fifteen  miles  north  of  Daven- 
port, on  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  named  LeClair.  A  year  before 
this  removal  he  became  so  seriously  affected  by  the  California 
fever  that  he  resolved  to  emigrate  to  that  exciting  climate  of 
gold,  flowers,  oranges,  sweet  odors  and  fighting  whisky.  A 
party  was  organized,  an  outfit  provided  and  a  start  was  made, 
but  after  proceeding  some  fifty  miles  on  the  way  they  all  thought 
it  best  to  change  their  former  determination  before  increasing 
the  distance  from  home,  and  carried  this  idea  so  far  and  success- 
fully that  every  one  in  the  party  returned  to  their  respective 
habitations. 

At  LeClair  I  was  sent  to  a  school  where,  by  diligence  and 
fairly  good  conduct  I  managed  to  familiarize  myself  with  the 
alphabet,  but  farther  progress  was  arrested  by  a  suddenly  de- 
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veloped  love  for  skiff-riding  on  the  Mississippi,  which  occupied 
so  much  of  my  time  thereafter  that  really  I  found  no  convenient 
opportunity  for  further  attendance  at  school,  though  neither  my 
father  nor  mother  had  the  slightest  idea  of  my  new  found,  self- 
imposed,  employment,  much  to  my  satisfaction,  let  me  add. 
When  I  was  thrown  in  the  society  of  other  boys  I  was  not  slow 
to  follow  their  example,  and  I  take  to  myself  no  special  credit 
for  my  conduct  as  a  town-boy;  for,  like  the  majority,  I  foraged 
among  neighboring  orchards  and  melon  patches,  rode  horses 
when  I  was  able  to  catch  them  grazing  on  the  commons,  trapped 
innocent  birds,  and  sometimes  tied  the  exposed  clothes  of  my 
comrades  while  they  were  in  swinmiing  and  least  suspicious  of 
my  designs  or  acts.  I  would  not  like  to  admit  any  greater 
crimes,  though  anything  may  be  implied  in  the  confession  that  I 
was  quite  as  bad,  though  no  worse,  than  the  ordinary  every-day 
boy  who  goes  barefoot,  wears  a  brimless  hat,  one  suspender  and 
a  mbchievous  smile. 

BEMOVAL  TO   KANSAS. 

Shortly  after  my  father's  removal  to  LeClairhe  became  a  stage- 
driver  on  the  line  between  Davenport  and  Chicago,  but  he  had 
not  followed  this  occupation  long  when  he  was  chosen  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  soon  after  was  electa  to  the  Legislature,  po- 
sitions which  reflected  honor  rather  than  material  profit. 
He  was  a  very  popular  man  and  I  may  with  justice 
also  add  that  he  possessed  considerable  ability  for  the 
meager  opportunities  he  had  received.  But  he  was  a  natural 
pioneer  and  his  longing  for  new  fields  of  adventure  led  him  away 
from  the  place  where  his  popularity  was  rapidly  extending,  and 
to  the  wilds  of  what  was  then  the  far  West.  Following  the 
bent  of  his  inclination,  in  the  spring  of  1852  he  disposed  of  a 
small  farm  he  owned  at  Walnut  Grove,  and  packing  his  posses- 
sions in  one  carriage  and  three  wagons  he  started  with  his  fam- 
ily for  the  territory  of  Kansas.  Father  had  a  brother,  Elijah, 
living  at  that  time  at  Weston,  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  near 
the  Kansas  line,  and  as  he  waa  J^  well-to-do  merchant  of  the 
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place,  father  concluded  to  stop  with  him  awhile  until  he  could 
decide  upon  a  desirable  location  in  the  territory.  The  oyerland 
trip  was  an  uneventful  one,  save  as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity 
for  seeing  a  large  stretch  of  uninhabited  wildeniess,  and  the  meet- 
ing of  several  rough  characters  on  the  route  of  which  we  stood 
in  no  small  dread,  and  afforded  me  my  first  sight  of  a  negro. 
When  within  twenty  miles  of  Weston  we  asked  permission  to 
stop  at  a  farm-house  owned  by  a  widow  lady,  but  owing  to  the 
feeling  of  insecurity  excited  by  frequent  acts  of  pillage  and  out- 
rage committed  by  a  bad  class  of  emigrants,  our  request  was 
refused  until,  by  chance,  my  father  mentioned  his  brother's 
name,  when  a  conversation  was  begun  that  resulted  in  a 
hospitable  welcome  from  the  widow,  whose  name  was  Bumes,  and 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  my  uncle  Elijah.  We  stopped  at 
the  farm-house  a  day  and  were  regaled  with  many  good  things, 
among  which  was  wheat-bread^  something  that  I  had  not  before 
eaten  nor  ever  heard  of,  as  corn-dodger  had  always  been  the 
chief  staff  of  our  frugal  lives. 

On  the  following  day  father  and  mother  drove  over  to  Weston 
in  the  carriage  and  in  the  evening  returned  with  Elijah,  who  was 
very  glad  to  see  us  and  who  took  us  to  his  home  in  Weston  where 
we  remained  for  some  time.  Father  did  not  tarry  long,  but 
crossed  over  into  Kansas,  on  a  prospecting  tour,  hoping  to  find 
a  place  in  which  to  settle  his  family.  He  visited  the  Kickapoo 
agency  in  Leavenworth  County  and  soon  after  established  a  trad- 
ing post  at  Salt  Creek  Valley,  within  four  miles  of  the  agency. 
Having  thus  entered  into  business,  he  settled  his  family  on  a  farm 
belonging  to  Elijah,  three  miles  from  Weston,  intending  that 
w^e  should  remain  here  until  the  territory  was  opened  up  for  set^ 
tlemcnt. 

BOYHOOD   DAYS   IN   KANSAS. 

At  this  time  Kansas  was  occupied  by  numerous  tribes  of  In- 
dians who  were  settled  on  reservations,  and  through  the  territory 
ran  the  great  highway  to  California  and  Salt  Lake  City.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  thousands  of  gold-seekers  who  were  passing  through 
Kansas  by  way  of  Ft.  Leavenijgrth,  there  were  as  many  mor^ 
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Mormons  on  their  hegira  from  Illinois  to  found  a  new  temple  in 
which  to  propagate  their  doctrines.  This  extensive  travel  made 
the  business  of  trade  on  the  route  a  most  profitable  one.  But 
with  the  caravans  were  those  fractious  elements  of  adventurous 
pioneering,  and  here  I  first  saw  the  typical  Westerner,  with  white 
sombrero,  buckskin  clothes,  long  hair,  moccasined  feet  and  a 
belt  full  of  murderous  bowies  and  long  pistols.  But  instead  of 
these  outre  peculiarities  impressing  me  with  feelings  of  trepida- 
tion, they  inspired  me  with  an  ambition  to  become  a  daring 
plainsman.  The  rare  and  skillful  feats  of  horsemanship  which  I 
daily  witnessed  bred  in  me  a  desire  to  excel  the  most  expert ; 
and  when,  at  seven  years  of  age  my  father  gave  me  a  pony,  the 
full  measure  of  my  happiness  had  ripened,  like  Jonah's  gourd, 
in  a  night.  Thenceforth  my  occupation  was  horseback  riding,  in 
which  pleasurable  employment  I  made  myself  useful  in  perform- 
ing necessary  journeys  in  father's  interest. 

In  anticipation  of  the  early  passage  of  what  was  known  as  the 
**  Enabling  Act  of  Kansas  Territory,"  which  was  then  pending 
before  Congress,  my  father,  in  the  fall  of  1853,  took  his  family 
from  the  farm  of  his  brother  and  settled  them  at  the  post  in  Kan- 
sas, where  he  at  once  set  about  erecting  suitable  log  buildings. 
In  the  succeeding  winter  the  act  was  passed  which  opened  up 
the  territory  for  settlement,  and  father  immediately  pre-empted 
the  claim  on  which  he  was  living. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year  we  lived  in  our  little  log 
house,  and  father  continued  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  who  be- 
came very  friendly  ;  hardly  a  day  passed  without  a  social  visit 
from  them.  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  the  Indian  boys,  who 
taught  me  how  to  shoot  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  at  which  I  be- 
came quite  expert.  I  also  took  part  in  all  their  sports,  and 
learned  to  talk  the  Kjckapoo  language  to  some  extent. 

Father  desired  to  express  his  friendship  for  these  Indians,  and 
accordinglj*"  arranged  a  grand  barbecue  for  them.  He  invited 
them  all  to  be  present  on  a  certain  day,  which  they  were;  he 
then  presented  them  with  two  fat  beeves,  to  be  killed  and  cooked 
in  the  various  Indian  styles.     iM^ther  made  several  large  boilers 
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full  of  coffee,  which  she  gave  to  them,  together  with  sugar  and 
bread.  There  were  about  two  handrcd  Indians  in  attendance  at 
the  feast,  and  they  all  enjoyed  and  appreciated  it.  In  the  even- 
ing they  had  one  of  their  grand  fantastic  war  dances,  which 
greatly  amused  me,  it  being  the  first  sight  of  the  kind  I  had  ever 
witnet^sed. 

My  Uncle  Elijah  and  quite  a  large   number  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  came    over   from    Weston  to  attend  the  entertainment. 

The    Indians    returned  to  their 
homes  well  satisfied. 

My  uncle  at  that  time  owned  a 
trading  post  at  Silver  Lake,  in 
the  Pottawattamie  country,  on 
the  Kansas  river,  and  lie  arranged 
an  excursio n  to  that  place. 
Among  the  party  were  several 
ladies  from  Weston,  and  father, 
mother  and  myself.  Mr.  Mc- 
Meekan,  my  unule's  superin- 
tendent, who  had  come  to  Weston 
for  supplies,  conducted  the  party 
to  the  post, 
\     The  trip  across  the   prairies 
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was  a  delightful  one  and  we  re- 


mained at  the  post  several  days. 

Father  and  one  or  two  of  the 

STAKDiG  OUT  CLAIMS.  men  went  on  to   Fort  Kiley  to 

view  the  country,  and  upon  their  return  my  uncle  entertained  the 

Pottawattamie  Indians  with  a  barbecue  similar  to  the  one  given 

by  father  to  the  Kickapoos. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  father  fiUed  a  hay  con- 
tract at  Fort  Leavenworth.  I  passed  much  of  my  time  among 
the  campers,  and  spent  days  and  days  in  riding  over  the  country 
with  Mr*  William  Russell,  who  was  engaged  in  the  freighting 
business  and  who  seemed  to  tiike  a  considerable  interest  in  me. 
In  this  way  I  became  acquainted  with  many  wagon-masters, 
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hunters  and  teamsters,  and  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  busi- 
ness of  handling  cattle  and  mules. 

It  was  an  excellent  school  for  me,  and  I  acquired  a  great  deal 
of  practical  knowledge,  which  afterwards  I  found  to  be  of  in- 
valuable service,  for  it  was  not  long  before  I  became  employed 
by  Majors  &  Russell,  remaining  with  them  in  different  capacities 
for  several  years. 

The  winter  of  1853-54  was  spent  by  father  at  our  little  prairie 
home  in  cutting  house  logs  and  fence  rails,  which  he  intended 
to  use  on  his  farm,  as  soon  as  the  bill  for  the  opening  of 
the  territory  should  pass.  This  bill,  which  was  called  the 
'«  Enabling  act  of  Kansas  territory,'*  was  passed  in  April,  1854, 
and  as  before  stated  father  immediately  pre-empted  the  claim  on 
which  we  were  liVing. 

The  summer  of  that  year  was  an  exciting  period  in  the  history 
of  the  new  territory.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  people,  seek- 
ing new  homes,  flocked  thither,  a  large  number  of  the  emigrants 
coming  over  from  adjoining  States.  The  Missourians,  some  of 
them,  would  come  laden  with  bottles  of  whisky,  and  after  drink- 
ing the  liquor  would  drive  the  bottles  into  the  ground  to  mark 
their  land  claims,  not  waiting  to  put  up  any  buildings. 

WARFARE   ON^I|HE   BORDER. 

Every  reader  of  American  history  is  famOiar  with  the  disorders 
which  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  "  Enabling  Act." 
Pending  its  passage  the  western  boundary  of  Missouri  was  ablaze 
with  the  camp  fires  of  intending  settlers.  Thousands  of  families 
were  sheltered  under  the  canvas  of  their  ox  wagons,  impatiently 
awaiting  the  signal  from  the  Nation  announcing  the  opening  of 
the  territorial  doors  to  the  brawny  immigrants,  and  when  the 
news  was  heralded  the  waiting  host  poured  over  the  boundary 
line  and  fairly  deluged  the  new  public  domain. 

In  this  rapid  settlement  of  the  territory  a  most  perplexing 
question  arose,  which  was  contested  with  such  virulence  that  a 
warfare  was  inaugurated  which  became  a  stain  upon  the  nation's 
escutcheon    and  was  not  abated  until  the  Missouri  and  Kansas 
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tjordora  became  drunk  with  blood.  Nearly  all  those  who  came 
from  Missouri  were  intent  upon  extending  slavery  into  the  terri- 
tory, whilst  those  who  eiuignited  from  IlliDois,  Iowa  and  Indiana 
and  sought  homes  in  the  new  domain  were  equally  determined 
that  the  cursed  hydra-head  of  slavery  should  never  be  reared  in 
their  mid^t.  Over  thit*  question  the  border  warfare  began,  and 
its  fierceness  can  only  find  comparison  in  the  inquisitorial  perse- 
cutions of  the  fifteenth  century.  Men  were  shot  down  in  their 
homes,  around  their  firesides,  in  the  furrows  behind  the  plow,  — 
everywhere.  Widows  and  orphans  multiplied,  the  arm  of  indus- 
try  was  palsied,  while  the  ineendiary  torch  lit  up  the  prairie 
heavens,  feeding  on  blighted  homes  and  trailing  along  in  the  path 
of  granaries  and  store-houses.  Mobs  of  murder-loving  men, 
drunk  with  fury,  and  with  hearts  set  on  desolation,  day  and  night 
descended  upon  unguarded  hou8ehoklj=»,  and  tearing  away  bus* 
bands  and  brothers  from  the  loving  arms  of  wives  and  sisters, 
left  their  bodies  dangling  from  the  sliade  trees  of  their  unhappy 
homes,  or  shot  them  dtnvn  whore  their  blooJ  might  sear  the  eyes 
of  helpless,  agonized  relatives,  Angnish  sat  on  every  threshold, 
pity  had  no  abiding-place,  and  for  four  years  the  besom  of  de- 
struction, with  all  its  pestilential  influences,  blighted  the  prairies 
and  rendered  every  heart  on  the  border  sad  and  despondent. 


THE   STABBING    OF    MY    FATHER , 

In  this  war  of  vengeance  the  Cody  family  did  not  escape  a  full 
measure  of  affliction*  Near  the  Salt  Creek  trading  post  was  an- 
other store,  kept  by  a  Missoorian  named  Rively,  around  which  a 
considerable  settlement  had  been  made,  which  became  the  ren- 
dezvous of  many  different  elements,  and  particularly  of  pro- 
slavery  men,  who  enjoyed  Rively's  sympathies.  In  the  summer 
of  1854,  and  within  a  few  months  after  the  ''Enabling  Act**  was 
passed,  a  very  large  meeting  was  held  at  the  popular  rendezvous, 
and  father  being  present  was  pressed  to  address  the  crowd  on  the 
slavery  question,  he  being  regardc<I  as  favonibly  disposed  to 
making  Kansas  a  slave  territory,  owing  to  the  fact  that  his 
brother,  Elijah,  was  a  Alissourian* 
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After  much  urging  he  at  loogth  spoke  substjintially  as  follows : 
**  Gentlemen:  You  have  called  upoo  me  for  a  speech,  and  I 

have  accepted  your  iuvitation  rather  againnt  my  will,  as  my  views 
[may  not  accord  with  the  sentimtMits  of  a  majority  of  thii*  assembly. 
I  My  remarks  will  therefore  be  brief  and  to  the  |>()iat*  The  ques- 
[tioD  before  u:?  to  flay  is,  shall  the  territory  of  Kansas  a<liijit 
iBhivery,  and  hereafter,  upon  her  admission,  shall  she  be  a  slave 
I  State?  The  question  of  slavery  is  it?ielf  a  broad  one,  which  will 
Itiot  permit  of  discussion  at  length  in  this  place.     1   apprehend 

that  your  motive  in  culling  upon  me  is  to  hiive  me  express  my 
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sentiments  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  ^slavery  into  Kansas. 
I  shall  gratify  your  wishes  in  that  respe<*t,  I  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  aided  in  its  settleracut  when 
it  was  a  territory,  and  helped  to  ortranize  it  as  a  State. 

**  Gentlemen,  1  vote<l  that  it  should  be  a  lo/nfr  State  —  that 
negroes,  wlie*ther  free  or  shivc,  should  never  be  allowed  to  locate 
within  its  limits;  and,  gentlemeu,  1  sny  to  you  now,  and  I  say  it 
boldly,  that  I  propose  to  exert  all  my  power  in  making  Kansas 
the  same  kind  of  a  State  as  Iowa*  I  believe  in  lettins:  slavery 
remain  as  it  uow  exists,  and  I  shall  always  oppose  iU  further  ejt- 
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borders  becamo  drunk  with  blood.  Nearly  all  those  who  came 
from  Missouri  were  intent  upon  extending  slavery  into  the  terri- 
tory, whilst  those  who  emignited  from  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Indiana 
and  sought  homes  in  the  new  domain  were  equally  determined 
that  the  cursed  hydra-head  of  slavery  should  never  be  reared  in 
their  midst.  Over  this  question  the  border  warfare  began,  and 
its  fierceness  can  only  find  comparison  in  the  inquisitorial  perse- 
cutions of  the  fifteenth  century*  Men  were  shot  down  in  their 
homes,  around  their  firesides,  in  the  furrows  behind  the  plow, — 
everjTvhere.  Widows  and  orphans  multiplied,  the  arm  of  indus- 
try was  palsied,  while  the  incendiary  torch  lit  up  the  prairie 
heavens,  feeding  on  blighted  homes  and  trailing  along  in  the  path 
of  granaries  and  store-houses.  Mobs  of  murder-loving  men, 
drunk  with  fury,  and  with  hearts  set  on  desolation,  day  and  night 
descended  upon  unguarded  households,  and  tearing  away  hus- 
bands and  brothers  from  the  loving  arms  of  wives  and  sisters, 
left  their  bodies  dangling  from  the  shade  trees  of  their  unhappy 
homesj  or  shot  them  down  where  their  blood  might  scar  the  eyea 
of  helpless,  agonized  relatives*  Anguish  sat  on  every  threshold, 
pity  had  no  abiding-place,  and  for  four  years  the  besom  of  de- 
struction, with  all  its  pestilential  influences,  blighted  the  prairicB 
and  rendered  every  heart  on  the  border  sad  and  despondent. 

THE   STABBING    OF    MY    FATHER. 

In  this  war  of  vengeance  the  Cody  family  did  not  escape  a  full 
measure  of  affliction.  Near  the  Salt  Creek  trading  post  was  an- 
other store,  kept  by  a  Missourian  named  Rively,  around  which  a 
considerable  settlement  had  been  made,  which  became  the  ren- 
dezvous of  many  different  elements,  and  particularly  of  pro- 
slavery  men,  who  enjoyed  Rivel3^'s  sympathies.  In  the  summer 
of  1854,  and  within  a  few  months  after  the  ''Enabling  Act**  was 
passed,  a  very  large  meeting  was  held  at  the  popular  rendezvous,' 
and  father  being  present  was  pressed  to  address  the  crowd  on  the 
slavery  question,  he  being  regarded  as  favornbly  disposed  to 
making  Kansas  a  slave  territory,  owing  to  the  fact  that  hb 
brother,  Elijah,  was  a  Missourian- 
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After  much  urging  lie  at  length  spako  siibstiintially  as  follows  : 
*•  Gbntlemex:  You  have  called  upon  me  for  a  speech^  and  I 
^have  accepted  your  invitation  ratber  against  my  will,  as  my  views 
[may  not  accord  with  the  t^eiitimciits  of  a  iiiujority  of  this  assembly. 
JAIy  remarks  will  therefore  bo  brief  and  to  the  point.  The  tjiics- 
itioa  before  U8  to  flay  ia,  shall  the  territory  of  Kansas  admit 
[ahivery,  and  hereafter,  upon  her  admission,  shall  she  be  a  slave 
jStJite?  The  question  of  slavery  is  itself  a  brf»ad  one,  which  will 
pnot  permit  of  discussion  at  k^nj^th  in  this  pluce.  1  appri^heiiil 
that  your  motive  in  calling  upon  me  is  to  have  me  express  my 
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sentiments  in  repard  to  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  Kansas. 
I  shall  gratify  your  wishes  in  that  respect.  I  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  aifled  in  its  settlement  when 
it  was  a  territory,  and  helped  to  ortrunize  it  as  a  State, 

** Gentlemen,  I  voted  that  it  sh<Hild  be  a  whitt*.  State  ^ — ^that 
jaegroes,  whether  free  or  slave,  slirndd  never  be  allowed  to  locate 
within  its  limits;  and,  gentlemen,  I  say  to  you  now,  and  I  say  it 
boldly,  that  I  propose  to  exert  all  my  power  in  makincr  Kansas 
the  same  kind  of  a  State  as  Iowa.  I  believe  in  lettinii  slavery 
remain  as  it  now  exists,  and  I  shall  always  upi>ose  its  fux ther  ex- 
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hortUirn  bocamo  drunk  with  blood.  Nearly  all  those  who  came 
trout  MiHHOuri  wcro  intent  upon  extending  slaveiy  into  the  terri- 
U>ry,  wliilHttlioHo  wlio  emigrated  from  Illinois^  Iowa  and  Indiana 
and  nought  hornen  in  tlio  new  domain  were  equally  determined 
itiiii  i\ui  r.urMul  hydni-heud  of  slavery  should  never  be  reared  in 
i\uur  inidHt.  Over  this  question  the  border  warfare  began,  and 
tin  tii*r('jmt*MH  <;iin  only  find  comparison  in  the  inquisitorial  perse- 
t'MinuH  of  Mh)  fift.(;(inih  century.  Men  were  shot  down  in  their 
horiM^H,  around  tli<iir  iircHides,  in  the  furrows  behind  the  plow, — 
iiv<try  wli«ir«.  Widows  and  orphans  multiplied,  the  arm  of  indns- 
iry  wiiH  palnied,  wliile  tlio  incendiary  torch  lit  up  the  prairie 
liiffivi^nH,  fftDdiiiff  on  blighted  homes  and  trailing  along  in  the  path 
of  ifmimr'wiH  and  store-houses.  Mobs  of  murder-loving  men, 
drunk  with  fury,  and  with  hearts  set  on  desolation,  day  and  night 
(U^tii'.muUu\  upon  uuffuarded  households,  and  tearing  away  hus- 
hnw\ti  find  In'otlu^rH  from  tlio  loving  arms  of  wives  and  sisters, 
l<ift  i\mr  \uulu\H  dangling  from  the  shade  trees  of  their  unhappy 
lioirM^H,  or  hIioI  thcun  down  where  their  blood  might  sear  the  eyes 
of  h<^l|»liiHM,  ii/jfonized  relutivcs.  Anguish  sat  on  every  threshold, 
pily  tiiul  no  alM<lin;{-pIaco,  and  for  four  years  the  besom  of  de- 
n(,rii(!l,ion,  with  all  its  pestilential  influences,  blighted  the  prairies 
and  rnndnriwl  evi^ry  heart  on  the  border  sad  and  despondent. 

THK   HTABBINO    OF   MY   FATHER. 

In  this  war  of  vengeance  the  Cody  family  did  not  escape  a  full 
rneaHttro  of  aflliction.  Near  the  Salt  Creek  trading  post  was  an- 
otlujr  store,  kept  by  a  Missourian  named  Rively,  around  whidh  a 
conHiderable  settlement  had  been  made,  which  became  the  ren- 
dezvous of  many  different  elements,  and  particularly  of  pro- 
slavc^ry  men,  who  enjoyed  Rively's  sympathies.  In  the  summer 
of  1854,  and  within  a  few  months  after  the  *«  Enabling  Act"  was 
passed,  a  very  large  meeting  was  held  at  the  popular  rendezvous, 
and  father  being  present  was  pressed  to  address  the  crowd  on  the 
slavery  question,  he  being  regarded  as  favorably  disposed  to 
making  Kansas   a  slave   territory,  owing  to  the  fact  that  ki» 

ither,  Elijah,  was  a  Missourian. 
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After  mach  urging  he  at  length  spoke  substantially  as  follows : 
**  Gentlemen:  You  have  called  upon  me  for  a  speech,  and  I 

have  accepted  your  invitiition  rather  against  my  will,  as  my  views 
I  may  n(»t  accord  with  the  .sentimi»nts  of  a  majority  of  thit?  anHcmbly* 
[My  remarks  will  therefore  be  brief  and  to  the  j)oiat.  The  quc^- 
ition  before  us  to  flay  is^  aluiW  the  territory  of  Kansas  adiiiif 
[filavery,  and  hereafter,  upon  her  admission,  ishall  8he  bo  a  slave 
[State?  The  question  of  slavery  is  itself  a  broad  one,  which  will 
^Bot  permit  of  discussion  at  length  in  this  place.     I   appreheml 

that  your  motive  io  calling  upon  me  is  to  have  me  express  my 
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sentiments  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  .slavery  into  Kansas. 
I  shall  gratify  your  wishtis  in  that  respect*  I  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  aided  in  its  settlement  when 
it  waa  a  territory,  and  helped  to  or^janize  it  as  a  State» 

••Gentlemen,  I  voted  tliat  it  should  be  a  w/titfi  State  —  that 
J  negroes,  whether  free  or  slave,  should  never  be  alIow«^d  to  locate 
within  its  limits;  and,  gentlemen,  I  say  to  you  now,  anri  I  say  it 
boldly,  that  I  projxjse  to  exert  all  my  power  in  making  Kansas 
the  same  kind  of  a  State  as  Iowa.  I  believe  in  Icttinir  slavery 
remain  as  it  now  exists,  and  I  shall  always  oppose  its  further  ex- 
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borders  became  drunk  with  blood.  Nearly  all  those  who  came 
from  Missouri  were  intent  upon  extending  slavery  into  the  terri- 
tory, whilst  those  who  emigrated  from  IlIiaois>  Iowa  and  Indiana 
and  sought  homes  in  the  new  domain  were  equally  determined 
that  the  cursed  hydra-head  of  slavery  should  never  be  reared  in 
their  midst.  Over  this  question  the  border  warfare  began,  and 
its  fierceness  can  only  find  comparison  in  the  inquisitorial  perse- 
cutions of  the  fifteenth  century.  Men  were  shot  down  in  their 
homes,  around  their  firesides,  in  the  furrows  behind  the  plow,  — 
everj^vhere.  Widows  and  orphans  multiplied,  the  arm  of  indus- 
try was  palsied,  while  tlie  incendiary  torch  lit  up  the  prairie 
heavens,  feeding  on  blighted  homes  and  trailing  along  in  the  path 
of  granaries  and  store-houses.  Mobs  of  murder-loving  men, 
di'unk  with  fury,  and  with  hearts  set  on  desolation,  day  and  night 
descended  upon  unguarded  households,  and  tearing  away  bus- I 
bands  and  brothers  from  the  loving  arms  of  wives  and  sisters « 
left  their  bodies  dangling  from  the  shade  trees  of  their  unhappy 
homes,  or  shot  them  dtnvii  where  their  blood  might  sear  the  eyes 
of  helpless,  agonized  relatives.  Anguish  sat  on  every  threshold, 
pity  had  no  abiding-place,  and  for  four  years  the  besom  of  de- 
struction, with  all  its  pestilential  influences,  blighted  the  prairies 
and  rendered  every  heart  on  the  border  sad  and  despondent. 


THE   STABBING    OF    MY    FATHER, 

In  this  war  of  vengeance  the  Cody  family  did  not  escape  a  full 
measure  of  affliction.  Near  the  Salt  Creek  trading  post  was  an- 
other store,  kept  by  a  Missourian  named  Rively,  around  which  a 
considerable  settlement  had  been  made,  which  became  the  ren- 
dezvous of  many  different  elements,  and  particularly  of  pro- 
slavery  men,  who  enjoyed  Rively's  sympathies.  In  the  summer 
of  1854,  and  within  a  few  mouths  after  the  **  Enabling  Act"  waa 
passed,  a  very  large  meeting  was  held  at  the  popular  rendezvous, 
and  father  being  present  was  pressed  to  address  the  crowd  on  th© 
slavery  question,  he  being  regarded  as  favorably  disposed  to 
making  Kansas  a  slave  territory,  owing  to  the  fact  that  his 
brother,  Elijah,  was  a  ^Ussourian. 
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After  mach  urging  he  at  bngth  spoke  substantially  as  follows  : 
"Gemtlemkn:  You  have  called  upon  me  for  a  speechi  and  I 
have  accepted  your  invitaticm  rather  agaiust  my  will»  as  my  views 
may  ncit  accord  with  the  sciititiit»nts  of  amajority  of  this  assembly* 
My  remarks  will  therefore  be  brief  unci  to  the  point.  The  ques- 
tion before  u.^  to  flay  is,  shall  the  territory  of  Kansas  admit 
slavery,  and  hereafter,  upon  her  admission,  shall  she  be  a  slave 
StJite?  The  question  of  slavery  is  itself  a  broad  one,  which  will 
not  permit  of  discussion  at  length  in  thi.^  |)lace.  I  jipprchend 
that  your  motive  in  calling  upon  me  is  to  have  me  express  my 
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sentiments  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  Kansas. 
I  shall  gratify  your  wlAwa  in  that  rcHpect.  I  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  Statx^  of  Iowa,  and  aifled  in  its  settlement  when 
it  was  a  territory,  and  helped  to  orj^antze  it  as  a  State. 

** Gentlemen,  1  voted  that  it  should  bo  a  w/dtf  State  —  that 
negroes,  whether  free  or  slave,  shrmld  never  be  allowed  to  locate 
within  its  limits;  and,  gentlemen,  I  say  to  you  now,  and  I  s^iy  it 
boldly»  that  I  propose  to  exert  all  my  power  in  making  Ivjinsas 
the  same  kind  of  a  State  as  Iowm,  I  believe  in  lettinir  slavery 
rcmaia  tis  it  now  exists,  and  I  shall  always  oppose  its  further  ex- 
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borders  became  drunk  with  blood.  Nearly  all  those  who  came 
from  Misaouri  were  intent  upon  extending  slavery  into  the  terri- 
tory, whilst  those  who  emigrated  from  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Indiana 
and  sought  homes  in  the  now  domain  were  equally  determined 
that  the  cursed  hydra-head  of  slavery  should  never  be  reared  in 
their  midst*  Over  this  question  the  border  warfare  began,  and 
its  fierceness  can  only  find  comparison  in  the  inquisitorial  perse- 
cutions of  the  fifteenth  centur}^  Slcn  were  shot  down  in  their 
homes,  around  their  firesides,  in  the  furrows  behind  the  plow^  — 
everywhere.  Widows  and  orphans  multiplied,  the  arm  of  indus- 
try was  palsied,  while  the  incendiary  torch  lit  up  the  prairie 
heavens,  feeding  on  blighted  homes  and  trailing  along  in  the  path 
of  granaries  and  store-houses.  Mobs  of  murder-loving  men, 
drunk  with  fury,  and  with  hearts  set  on  desolation,  day  and  night 
descended  upon  unguarded  household;^,  and  tearing  away  hus- 
bands and  brothers  from  the  loving  arms  of  wives  and  sisters, 
left  their  bodies  dangling  from  the  shade  trees  of  their  unhappy 
homes^  or  shot  thorn  down  w*here  their  blood  might  sear  the  eyes 
of  helpless,  agonized  relatives.  Anguish  sat  on  every  threshold, 
pity  had  no  abiding-place,  and  for  four  years  the  besom  of  de- 
struction, with  all  its  pestilential  influences,  blighted  the  prairies 
and  rendered  every  heart  on  the  border  sad  and  despondent. 


THE   STABBING    OF    MY    FATHER . 

In  this  war  of  vengeance  the  Cody  family  did  not  escape  a  full 
measure  of  affliction.  Near  the  Salt  Creek  trading  post  was  an- 
other etore,  kept  by  a  Missourian  named  Kively,  around  which  a 
considerable  settlement  had  been  made,  w^hich  became  the  ren- 
dezvous of  many  different  elements,  and  particularly  of  pro- 
slavery  men,  who  enjoyed  Kively^a  Bympathies,  In  the  summer 
of  1854,  and  wnthin  a  few  months  after  the  "Enabling  Act'*  waSi  * 
passed,  a  very  large  meeting  was  hold  at  the  popular  rendexvouB, - 
and  father  being  present  was  pressed  to  address  the  crowd  on  the 
slavery  question,  he  being  regarded  as  favorably  di^^sposed  to 
making  Kansas  a  slave  territory,  owing  to  the  fact  that  hi»j 
brother,  Elijah,  was  a  Missourian. 
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After  much  urging  he  at  length  spoke  substantially  as  follows : 
**  Gp^ntlemen:  You  have  called  upon  me  for  a  speech,  and  I 
have  accepted  your  invitation  rather  agaitis^t  ray  will,  as  ray  views 
may  not  accord  with  the  sentira(^nts  of  a  majority  of  thus  assembly. 
My  remarks  will  therefore  be  brief  and  to  the  point.  The  ques- 
tion before  us  to  flay  is,  shall  the  territory  of  Kansas  admit 
slavery,  and  hereafter,  upon  her  admirtHituj,  shall  she  be  a  slave 
State y  The  question  of  slavery  is  its^elf  a  broad  one,  which  will 
not  permit  of  discussion  at  length  iu  this  place,  I  ai»prehentl 
that  your  motive  io  calling  upon  me  is  to  have  me  express  my 


MURDEROUS  ATTACK  UPON   RIT   FATHER. 

sentiments  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  Kansas. 
I  shall  gratify  your  wishes  in  that  respect.  I  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  aided  in  its  settlement  when 
it  was  a  territory,  and  helped  to  organize  it  as  a  State. 

**Gentlenjen,  I  voted  that  it  shouhl  be  a  tolntf*  State  —  that 
negroes,  whether  free  or  slave,  should  never  be  allowed  to  locate 
within  its  limits;  and,  gentlemen,  I  say  to  you  now,  and  I  say  it 
bohlly,  that  I  propose  to  exert  all  my  power  in  making  Kansas 
the  same  kind  of  a  State  as  Iowa,  I  believe  in  Icttini;  slavery 
remain  as  it  now  exists,  and  I  shall  always  oppose  its  further  ex- 
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tension.     These  are  my  sentiments,  gentlemen,  and  let  me  teU 
joii ^' 

He  never  finished  this  sentence,  or  his  speech,  His  expressions ^ 
were  anjiihing  but  acceptable  to  the  rough-looking  crowd,  whoa 
ire  had  been  gradually  rising  to  fever  heat,  and  at  this  point  they 
hooted  and  hissed  him,  and  shouted,  "  You  black  Abolitionist,  shut 
up!'*  '*Get  down  from  that  box!''  '*Kill  himl"  ''Shoot 
him  r*  and  so  on.  Father,  however,  maintained  his  position  on  the 
dry  goods  box,  notwithstanding  the  excitement  and  numerous  invi- 
tations to  step  down,  until  a  hot-headed  pro-slavery  man,  who  was 
in  the  employ  of  my  Uncle  Elijah,  crowded  up  and  said:  "  Get 
off  that  box,  you  black  Abolitionist,  or  Til  pull  you  off/' 

Father  paid  but  little  attention  to  him,  and  attempted  to  re- 
sume his  speech,  intending  doubtleaa  to  explain  his  position  and 
endeavor  to  somewhat  pacify  the  angry  crowd*  But  the  fellow 
jumped  up  on  the  box,  and  pulling  out  a  huge  bowie  knife^j 
stabbed  father  twice,  who  reeled  and  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
man  sprang  after  him,  and  would  have  ended  his  life  then  and 
tiiere,  had  not  some  of  the  better  men  in  the  crowd  interfered  in 
time  to  prevent  him  from  carrying  out  his  murderous  intention. 

The  excitement  was  intense,  and  another  assault  would  probably 
hav8  been  made  on  my  father,  had  not  Rively  hurriedly  carried 
him  to  his  home.  There  was  no  doctor  within  any  reasonable 
distance,  and  father  at  once  requested  that  he  be  conveyed  in  the 
carriage  to  his  brother  Elijah* s  house  in  Weston.  My  mother  and 
a  driver  accordingly  went  there  with  him,  where  his  wounds  wer 
dressed.  He  remained  in  Weston  several  weeks  before  he  waa^ 
able  to  stir  about  again,  but  he  never  fully  recovered  from  the 
wounds,  which  eventually  proved  the  cause  of  his  death. 

My  uncle  of  courso  at  once  discharged  the  ruffian  from  his 
employ.  The  man  afterwards  became  a  noted  desperado,  and 
was  quite  conspicuous  in  the  Kansas  war, 

father's  escape  from  ax  armeb  mob. 

My  father's  indiscreet  speech  at  Eively's  brought  upon  our 
family  all  of  the  misfortunes  and  difficulties  which  from  that  time 
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on  befell  us,  Aa  soon  as  he  was  able  to  attend  to  his  business 
again,  the  Missourians  began  to  harass  him  in  every  possible  way, 
and  kept  it  up  with  hardly  a  monn?nt*8  cessation,  Kickupoo  City, 
as  it  was  called,  a  small  town  that  had  sprung  into  existence  seven 
miles  up  the  river  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  became  the  hot-bed 
of  the  pro-slavery  doctrine  and  the  he^ulquarters  of  its  advocates. 
Here  was  really  the  beginning  of  the  lOmsas  troubles.  My  father, 
who  had  shed  the  first  blood  in  the  cause  of  the  freedom  of  Kan- 


father's    escape   from   a   KANSAS   ltO0, 

'sas,  was  notified,  upon  hia  return  to  his  trading  post,  t^D  leave  the 
territory,  and  he  was  threatened  with  death  by  hanging  or 
shooting,  if  he  dared  to  remain. 

One  night  a  body  of  armed  men,  mounted  on  horses,  rode  up 
to  our  house  and  surrounded  it.  Knowing  what  they  had  come 
for,  and  seeing  that  there  would  bo  but  little  chance  for  him  in 
an  encounter  with  them,  father  determined  to  make  his  escape  by 
a  little  stratagem.  Hastily  disguising  himself  in  mother's  bon- 
net and  shawl,  he  boldly  walked  out  of  the  hou.se  and  proceeded 
towards  the  corn-fi3ld*    The  darkness  proved  a  great  protection, 
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as  the  hnrsemen,  between  whom  he  passed,  were  unable  to  detect 
him  in  his  disguise  j  supposing  him  to  be  a  woman,  they  neither 
halted  him  nor  followed  him,  and  he  paased  Bufely  on  into  the 
corn-field,  where  ho  concealed  hiins^elf . 

The  horsemen  soon  dismounted  and  inquired  for  father; 
mother  very  truthfully  told  them  that  he  was  away.  They  were 
not  satisfied  with  her  statement,  however,  and  they  at  once  made 
a  thorough  search  of  the  house.  They  raved  and  swore  when 
they  could  not  find  him,  and  threatened  him  with  death  whenever 
they  should  catch  him,  I  am  sure  if  they  had  captured  him  that 
night  they  would  have  killed  him.  They  carried  off  nearly 
everything  of  value  in  the  house  and  about  the  premises ;  then 
going  to  the  pasture,  they  drove  off  all  the  horses;  my  pony, 
PriDce,  afterward  succeeded  in  breaking  away  from  thorn  and 
came  back  home.  Father  lay  secreted  in  the  corn-fiekl  for  three 
days,  as  there  were  men  in  the  vicinity  who  were  watching  for 
hira  all  the  time;  he  tiaally  made  his  escape,  and  reached  Fort 
Leavenworth  in  safety,  whither  the  pro-slavery  men  di<l  not 
dare  to  follow  him. 

While  he  w\as  staying  at  Fort  Leavenworth  he  heard  that  Jim 
Lane,  Captain  Cleveland  and  Captain  Chandler  were  on  their 
way  from  Indiana  to  Kansas  with  a  body  of  Free  State  men,  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  strong.  They  wevo  to  cram  the 
Missouri  River  near  Doniphan,  between  Leavenworth  and  Ne- 
braska City,  their  destination  being  Lawrence,  Father  deter- 
mined to  join  them,  and  took  passage  on  a  steamboat  which  wa 
going  up  the  river.  Having  reached  the  place  of  crossing, 
niade  himself  known  to  the  leaders  of  the  party,  by  whom  he  was 
most  cordially  received- 

'  The  pro-slavery  men,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  Free 
State  party,  resolved  to  drive  them  out  of  the  territory.  The 
^wo  parties  mot  at  Hickory  Point,  were  a  severe  battle  was 
fought,  several  being  killed;  the  victory  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
Free  State  men,  who  parsed  on  to  Lawrence  without  much 
further  opposition.  My  father  tiually  loft  them,  and  seeing  that 
he  could  no   longer  live  at  home,  went  to   Grasshopper  Falls, 
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thirty-five  miles  west  of  Leaveoworth;  there  he  begao  the  eree- 
tioii  of  a  Baw-milL 

While  ho  was  thus  engaged  we  learned  from  one  of  our  hired 
workmen  at  home,  that  the  pro-slavery  men  had  laid  another  plan 
to  kill  him,  and  were  on  their  way  to  ( rrasshopper  Falls  to  carry 
out  thrir  intention.  Mother  at  once  started  me  off  on  Pjinri! 
(my  pony)  to  warn  father  of  the  coming  danger.     When  1  had 


TO  SAVE  MY  FATHER^S  LIFE. 

gone  about  seven  miles  I 
suddenly  came  upon  a 
party  of  men  who  were 
camiK»d  at  the  cro^tsing  of 
Stranger  C*reek,  As  I 
parsed  along  I  heard  one 
of  them^  who  recognized  me,  saying,  '*  That's  the  son  of  the  old 
Abolitionist  we  are  after;"  and  the  next  moment  I  was  com- 
manded to  halt. 

Instead  of  stopping  I  instantly  started  my  pony  on  a  run,  and 
on  looking  back  I  saw  that  I  was  being  pui*sued  by  three  or  four 
of  the  party,  who  had  mounted  their  horses,  no  doubt  supposing 
that  they  could  easily  capture  me.  It  was  very  fortunate  that 
I  had  heard  the  remark  about  my  bemg  **  the  son  of  the  Aboli- 
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tionist,"  for  then  I  knew  in  an  instant  that  they  were  en  route 
to  Grasshopper  Falls  to  murder  my  father.  I  at  once  saw  the 
importance  of  my  escaping  and  warning  father  in  time.  It  was 
a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  him.  So  I  urged  Prince  to  his  ut- 
most speed,  feeling  that  upon  him  and  myself  depended  a  human 
life  —  a  life  that  was  dearer  to  me  than  that  of  any  other  man  in 
the  world.  I  led  my  pursuers  a  lively  chase  for  four  or  five 
miles;  finally,  when  they  saw  they  could  not  catch  me,  they  re- 
turned to  their  camp.  I  kept  straight  on  to  Grasshopper  Falls, 
arriving  there  in  ample  time  to  inform  father  of  the  approach  of 
his  old  enemies.  That  same  night  ho  and  I  rode  to  Lawrence, 
which  had  become  the  headquarters  of  the  Free  State  men. 
There  he  met  Jim  Lane  and  several  other  leading  characters,  who 
were  then  organizing  what  was  known  as  the  Lecompton  Legis- 
lature. Father  was  elected  a  member  of  that  body,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  organizing  the  first  Legislature  of  Kansas,  under 
Governor  Eeeder,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a  Free  State  man  and  a 
great  friend  of  father's. 

About  this  time  aojents  were  being  sent  to  the  East  to  induce 
emigrants  to  locate  in  Kansas,  and  father  was  sent  as  one  of 
these  agents  to  Ohio.  After  the  Legislature  had  been  organized 
at  Lawrence,  ho  departed  for  Ohio  and  was  absent  several  months. 
A  few  days  after  ho  had  gone,  I  started  for  home  by  the  way  of 
Fort  Leavenworth,  accompanied  by  two  men,  who  were  going  to 
the  fort  on  business.  As  we  were  crossing  a  stream  called  Little 
Stranger,  we  were  fired  upon  by  some  unknown  party;  one  of 
my  companions,  whose  name  has  escaped  my  memory,  was  killed. 
The  other  man  and  myself  put  spurs  to  our  horses  and  made  a 
dash  for  our  lives.  We  succeeded  in  making  our  escape,  though 
a  farewell  shot  or  two  was  sent  after  us.  At  Fort  Leavenworth 
I  parted  company  with  my  companion,  and  reached  home  with- 
out any  further  adventure. 

My  mother  and  sisters,  who  had  not  heard  of  my  father  or 
myself  since  I  had  been  sent  to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  had  be- 
come very  anxious  and  uneasy  about  us,  and  were  uncertain  as 
to  whether  we  were  dead  or  alive,     I  received  a  warm  welOQIOQ 
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home,  and  as  I  entered  the  house,  mother  seemed  to  read  from 
the  expression  of  my  countenance  that  father  was  safe;  of  course 
the  very  first  question  she  asked  was  as  to  his  whereabouts,  and 
in  reply  I  handed  her  a  long  letter  from  him  which  explained 
everything.  Mother  blessed  me  again  and  again  for  having  saved 
his  life. 

While  father  was  absent  in  Ohio,  we  were  almost  daily  visited 
by  some  of  the  pro-slavery  men,  who  helped  themselves  to  any- 
thing they  saw  fit,  and  frequently  compelled  my  mother  and  sis- 
ters to  cook  for  them,  and  to  otherwise  submit  to  a  great  deal  of 
bad  treatment.  Hardly  a  day  passed  without  some  of  them  in- 
quiring **  where  the  old  man  was,"  saying  they  would  kill  him  on 
sight.  Thus  we  passed  the  summer  of  1855,  remaining  at  our 
home  notwithstanding  the  unpleasant  surroundings,  as  mother 
had  made  up  her  mind  not  to  be  driven  out  of  the  country.  My 
uncle  and  other  friends  advised  her  to  leave  Kansas  and  move  to 
Missouri,  because  they  did  not  consider  our  lives  safe,  as  we 
lived  so  near  the  headquarters  of  the  pro-slavery  men,  who  had 
sworn  vengeance  upon  father. 

Nothing,  however,  could  persuade  mother  to  change  her  de- 
termination. She  said  that  the  pro-slavery  men  had  taken  every- 
thing except  the  little  home,  and  she  proposed  to  remain  there  as 
long  as  she  lived,  happen  what  might.  Our  only  friends  in  Salt 
Creek  Valley  were  two  families  ;  one  named  Lawrence,  the  other 
Hathaway,  and  the  peaceable  Indians,  who  occasionally  visited 
us.  My  uncle,  living  in  Missouri  and  being  somewhat  in  fear  of 
the  pro-slavery  men,  could  not  assist  us  much,  beyond  express- 
ing his  sympathy  and  sending  us  provisions. 

In  the  winter  of  1854-55  father  returned  from  Ohio,  but  as 
soon  as  his  old  enemies  learned  that  he  was  with  us,  they  again 
compelled  him  to  leave.  He  proceeded  to  Lawrence,  and  there 
spent  the  wmter  in  attending  the  Lecompton  Legislature.  The 
remainder  of  the  year  he  passed  mostly  at  Grasshopper  Falls, 
where  ho  completed  his  saw-mill.  He  occasionally  visited  home 
under  cover  of  the  night,  and  in  the  most  secret  manner;  virtu- 
ally carrying  his  life  in  his  hand. 
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Tq  the  spring  of  this  year  (1855)  a  pro-alavery  party  came  to 
our  house  to  search  for  father;  not  finding  hun,  they  departed, 
taking  with  them  my  pony.  Prince,  I  shall  never  forget  the 
man  who  stole  that  pony.  He  afterwards  rose  from  the  low^ 
level  of  a  horse  thief  to  the  high  dignity  of  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  I  think  still  lives  at  Kickapoo.  The  loss  of  my  faithful 
pony  nearly  broke  my  heart  and  bankrupted  me  in  business,  as  I 
had  nothing  to  ride. 

EKQAGEMEMT  WITH  THE  GREAT  OVERLAND  FREIGHTERS. 

One  day,  soon  afterwards,  I  met  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Russell, 
to  whom  I  rehitcd  all  my  troubles,  and  his  generous  heart  was 
touched  by  my  story.  '*  Billy,  my  boy»"  said  he,  **  cheer  up, 
and  come  to  Leavenworth,  and  I'll  employ  you.  I'll  give  you 
twenty-five  dollars  i*  month  to  herd  cattle/' 

I  neccptcd  the  offer,  and  heartily  thanking  him,  hurried  home 
to  obtain  mother's  consent.  She  refused  to  let  me  go,  and  all 
my  pleading  was  in  vain*  Young  as  I  was  —  being  then  only  in 
my  tenth  year,  my  ideas  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  however, 
being  far  in  advance  of  ray  age  —  I  determined  to  run  away  from 
home*  Mr,  Russeirs  offer  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  was  a 
temptation  whit*h  I  could  not  resist.  The  remuneration  for  my 
services  seemed  very  large  to  me,  and  I  aecordinj^ly  stole  away 
and  walked  to  Leavenworth. 

Mr.  Had'ier,  one  of  Mr,  RusseH's  superintendents,  immediately 
sent  mo  out,  mounted  on  a  little  gray  mule,  to  herd  cattle*  I 
worked  at  this  for  two  months,  and  then  carae  into  Leavenworth. 
I  had  not  been  home  during  all  this  time,  but  mother  had  learned 
from  Mr,  Russell  where  I  was,  and  she  no  longer  felt  uneasy,  as 
he  had  advised  her  to  let  me  remain  in  his  employ.  He  assured 
her  that  I  was  all  right,  and  said  that  when  the  herd  came  in  he 
would  allow  me  to  make  a  visit  home. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  Leavenworth  with  the  herd  of  C4ittle,  Mr, , 
Russell  instructed  his  book-keeper,  Mr.  Byers,  to  pay  me  mj 
wages,  amounting  to  fifty  dollars.     Byers  gave  me  the  sum  all  in 
half-dollar  pieces.     I  put  the  bright  silver  coins  into  a  sack, 
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which  I  tied  to  my  mule,  and  started  home^  thinking  myself  a 
milHonaire.  This  money  I  gave  to  mother,  who  hud  already 
forgiven  me  for  rnnning  away. 

Thus  begao  my  service  for  the  firm  of  Eussell  &  Majora,  after- 
wards Euasell,  Majors  &  Waddell,  with  whom  I  spent  seven  years 
of  my  life  in  different  capacities^ — such  as  cavallard-driver, 
wagon-master,  pony  express  rider  and  di'iver.  I  continued  to 
work  for  Mr.  Eussell  during  the  rest  of  the  eummer  of  1855, 
and  in  the  wnnter  of  1855—56  I  attended  school. 

Father,  who  still  continued  to  secretly  visit  hoLie,  was  anxiouis 
to  have  his  children  receive  as  much  education  as  possible,  under 
the  adverse  circumstances  surrounding  us,  and  ho  employed  a 
teacher,  Miss  Jennie  Lyons,  to  come  to  our  house  and  leach.  My 
mother  was  well  educated — more  so  than  my  father — -.^nd  it  used 
to  worry  her  a  great  deal  because  her  children  could  net  receive 
better  educational  advantages.  However,  the  little  school  at 
home  got  along  exceedingly  well,  and  we  all  made  rapid  ad»^ances 
in  our  studies,  as  Miss  Lyons  was  an  excellent  teacher.  She 
afterwards  married  a  gentleman  named  Hook,  who  became  the 
hrst  mayor  of  Cheyenne,  where  she  now  lives. 

A    MOB    OUTWITTED. 

The  Kansas  troubles  reached  their  highest  pitch  in  the  spring 
of  1856,  and  our  family  continued  to  be  harassed  as  much  as 
ever  by  our  old  enemies.  I  cannot  now  recollect  one-half  of  the 
serious  difficulties  that  we  had  to  encounter ;  but  I  very  distinctly 
remember  one  incident  well  worth  relating.  I  came  home  one 
night  on  a  visit  from  Leavenworth,  being  accompanied  by  a  fel- 
low-herder—  a  young  man.  During  the  night  we  heard  a  noise 
outside  of  the  house,  and  soon  the  dogs  began  barking  loudly. 
We  looked  out  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  and  saw 
that  the  house  was  surrounded  by  a  party  of  men.  Mother 
had  become  accustomed  to  such  occurrences,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion she  seemed  to  be  master  of  the  situation  from  the  start. 
Opening  a  window,  she  coolly  saiig  out,  in  a  firm  tone  of  YOioe: 
**  Who  are  yon?    What  do  you  want  here?  *' 
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**  We  are  after  that  old  Abolition  husband  of  yours,"  was  the 
answer  from  one  of  the  crowd. 

^^  He  is  not  in  the  house  and  has  not  been  here  for  a  long 
time,"  said  my  mother. 

**  That's  a  lie  I  We  know  he  is  in  the  house  and  we  are  bound 
to  have  him,"  said  the  spokesman  of  the  party. 

I  afterwards  learned  they  had  mistaken  the  herder,who  had  ridden 
home  with  me,  for  my  father,  for  whom  they  had  been  watching. 

**  My  husband  is  not  at  home,"  emphatically  repeated  my  he- 
roic mother  —  for  if  there  ever  was  a  heroine  she  certainly  was 
one  —  **  but  the  house  is  full  of  armed  men,"  continued  she, 
"  and  I'll  give  you  just  two  minutes  to  get  out  of  the  yard;  if 
you  are  not  out  by  the  end  of  that  time  I  shall  order  them  to  fire 
on  you." 

She  withdrew  from  the  window  for  a  few  moments  and  hur- 
riedly instructed  the  herder  to  call  aloud  certain  names  —  any 
that  he  might  think  of  —  just  as  if  the  house  were  full  of  men  to 
whom  he  was  giving  orders.  He  followed  her  directions  to  the 
very  letter.  He  could  not  have  done  it  any  better  had  he  re- 
hearsed the  act  a  dozen  times. 

The  party  outside  heard  him,  as  it  was  intended  they  should, 
and  they  supposed  that  my  mother  really  had  quite  a  force  at 
her  command.  While  this  little  by-play  was  being  enacted,  she 
stepped  to  the  open  window  again  and  said:  — 

"  John  Green,  you  and  your  friends  had  better  go  away  or  the 
men  will  surely  fire  on  you." 

At  this  point  the  herder,  myself  and  my  sisters  commenced 
stamping  on  the  floor  in  imitation  of  a  squad  of  soldiers,  and  the 
herder  issued  his  orders  in  a  loud  voice  to  his  imaginary  troops, 
who  were  apparently  approaching  the  window  preparatory  to  fir- 
ing a  volley  at  the  enemy.  This  little  stratagem  proved  emi- 
nently successful.  The  cowardly  villains  began  retreating,  and 
then  my  mother  fired  an  old  gun  into  the  air  which  greatly  accel- 
erated their  speed,  causing  them  to  break  and  run.  They  soon 
disappeared  from  view  in  the  darkness. 

The  next  morniug  we  accidentally  discovered  that  they  had  in- 
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tended  to  blow  up  the  house.     Upon  going  into  the  cellar  which 
had  been  left  open  on  one  Bide,  we  found  two  kegs  of  powder 

together  with  a  fuse  secreted  there.     It  only  required  alighted 
match  to  have  sent  us  into  eternity.     My  mother's  presence  of' 
mind,  which  had  never  yet  deserted  her  in  any  trying  situation, 
had  saved  our  lives. 

AXOTIIEIl   ATTE^tPT   TO    ASSASSINATE   MY   FATHER. 

Shortly  after  this  affair  I  came  home  again  on  a  visit  and  found 
father  there  sick  with  fever  and  confined  to  his  bed.     One  day  I 
my  old  enemy  rode  up  to  the  house  on  my  pony  Prinoe,  which 
he  had  stolen  from  me. 

**  What  is  your  business  here  to-day?  '*  asked  mother, 

♦*  I  am  looking  for  the  old  man,"  he  replied,  **  I  am  going  to 
search  the  hou.se,  and  if  I  find  him  I  am  going  to  kill  him.  Here, 
you  girls/'  said  he,  addressing  mysitsterri»  *'^get  me  some  dinner, 
and  get  it  quick,  too,  for  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  vvolf." 

1 4  Very  well ;  pray  be  seated ,  and  we*  11  get  yon  something  to  eat,  * ' 
said  one  of  my  sisters,  without  exhibiting  tlie  least  sign  of  fear. 

He  sat  down,  and  while  they  w^ere  prepai-ing  a  dinner  for  him, 
he  took  out  a  big  knife  and  sharpened  it  on  a  w^hetstone,  repeat- 
ing his  threat  of  searching  the  honse  and  killing  my  father. 

I  had  witnessed  the  whole  proceeding  and  heard  the  threats, 
and  I  determined  that  the  man  should  never  go  upstairs  where 
father  was  lying  in  bed  unable  to  rise.  Taking  a  double-bar- 
reled pistol,  which  I  had  recently  bought,  I  went  to  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  cocked  the  w^eapon,  and  waited  for  the  ruffian  to  come 
up^  determined  that  the  moment  he  set  foot  on  the  steps  I  would 
kill  him.  I  w^as  relieved,  however,  from  the  stern  necessity,  as 
he  did  not  make  his  appearance. 

The  brute  was  considerably  intoxicated  when  he  came  to  the 
house,  and  the  longer  he  sat  still  the  more  his  brain  became  mud- 
dled with  liquor,  and  he  actually  forgot  what  he  had  come  there 
for.  After  he  h.id  eaten  his  dinner,  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
r  -de  off,  and  it  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  him  that  he  did. 

Father  soon  recovered  and  returned  to  Grasshopper  FallSi 
while  I  resumed  my  cattle  herding. 
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CHAPTER    n. 


MY  FIRST  LOVE  AFFAIR. 


^OMMON  school  advantages  were  denied  us  in 
the  early  settlement  of  Kansas,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  means  for  educating  the  few  boys  and 
girls  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  home,  a 
subscription  school  was  started  in  a  small 
log-cabin  that  was  built  on  the  bank  of  a 
creek  that  ran  near  our  house.  My  mother 
took  great  interest  in  this  school  and  at  her 
persuasion  I  returned  home  and  became  en- 
rolled as  a  pupil,  where  I  made  satisfactory  progress  until  the 
evil  circumstance  of  a  love  affair  suddenly  blasted  my  prospects 
for  acquiring  an  education. 

Like  all  school-boys,  I  had  a  sweetheart  with  whom  I  was 
'*dead  in  love"  —  in  a  juvenile  way.  Her  name  was  Mary 
Hyatt.  Of  course  I  had  a  rival,  Stephen  Gobel,  a  boy  about 
three  years  my  senior  —  the  **  bully"  of  the  school.  He  was 
terribly  jealous,  and  sought  in  every  way  to  revenge  himself 
upon  me  for  having  won  the  childish  affections  of  sweet  little 
Mary. 

The  boys  of  the  school  used  to  build  play-houses  or  arbors 
among  the  trees  and  bushes  for  their  sweethearts.  I  had  built 
a  play-house  for  Mary,  when  Steve,  as  we  called  him,  leveled  it 
to  the  ground.  We  immediately  had  a  very  lively  fight,  in 
which  I  got  badly  beaten.  The  teacher  heard  of  our  quarrel  and 
whipped  us  both.  This  made  matters  worse  than  ever,  as  I  had 
received  two  thrashings  to  Steve's  one;  I  smothered  my  angry 
feelings  as  much  as  possible  under  the  humiliating  circumstances, 
and  during  the  afternoon  recess  built  another  play-house,  think- 
ing that  Gobel  would  not  dare  to  destroy  a  second  one;  but '"' 
was  mistaken,  for  he  pushed  the  whole  structure  over  at  the  fird( 
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Opportunity.     I  came  up  to  him  just  as  he  finished  the  job,  and 

said: — 

**  Steve  Gobel,  the  next  time  you  do  that,  I'll  hurt  you/* 

And  I  meant  it  too;  but  he  laughed  and  called  me  names. 

At  recess,  next  morning,  I  began  tbe  construction  of  still  an- 
other play-house,  and  when  I  had  it  about  two-thirds  finished, 
Steve  slyly  sneaked  up  to  the  spot  and  tipped  the  whole  thing 
over.  I  jumped  for  him  with  the  quickness  of  a  cat  and  clutch- 
ing him  by  the  throat  for  a 
moment  I  had  the  advantage 
of  him ,  But  he  was  too  strong 
for  me,  and  soon  had  me  on 
the  gi'ound  and  was  beating 
me  severely.  While  away 
from  home  I  had  some  way 
come  into  possession  of  a  very 
small  pocket  dagger,  which  I 
had  carried  about  with  me  in 
its  sheath,,  using  it  in  plaice  of 
a  knife.  During  the  struggle 
this  fell  from  my  pocket,  and 
my  hand  by  accident  rested 
upon  it  as  it  lay  upon  the 
ground.  Exasperated  beyond 
measure  at  Steve's  persistence 
in  destroying  my  play-houses, 
and  smarting  under  his  blows, 
I  forgot  myself  for  the  moment,  grasped  the  dagger  and  unthink- 
ingly  thrust  it  into  Stevens  thigh.  Had  it  been  larger  it  would 
probably  have  injured  him  severely  ;  as  it  was,  it  made  a  small 
wound,  sufficient  to  cause  the  blood  to  flow  freely  and  Steve  to 
cry  out  in  affright:   *'  I  am  killed!  O,  I  am  killed  !" 

The  school  children  all  rushed  to  the  spot  and  were  terrified 
at  the  scene.  "What's  the  matter?'*  asked  one.  **  Bill  Cody 
has  killed  Steve  Gobcl/'  replied  another. 

The  uproar  reached  the  teacher's  ear,  and  I  now  saw  him  ap* 
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preaching,  with  vengeance  in  his  eye  and  a  big  club  in  his  hand. 
I  knew  that  he  was  coming  to  interview  mc.  I  was  dreadfully 
frightened  at  what  I  had  done,  and  undecided  whether  to  run 
away  or  to  remain  and  take  the  consequences ;  but  the  sight  of 
that  flag-staflf  in  the  school  teacher's  hand  was  too  much  for  me. 
I  no  longer  hesitated,  but  started  off  like  a  deer.  The  teacher 
followed  in  hot  pursuit,  but  soon  became  convinced  that  he  could 
not  catch  me,  and  gave  up  the  chase.  I  kept  on  running,  until 
I  reached  one  of  Russell,  Major  &  Waddell's  freight  trains  which 
I  had  noticed  going  over  the  hill  for  the  West.  Fortunately  for 
me  I  knew  the  wagon-master,  John  Willis,  and  as  soon  as  I  re- 
covered my  breath  I  told  him  what  had  happened. 

**  Served  him  right,  Billy  I"  said  he,  **  and  what's  more,  we'll 
go  over  and  clean  out  the  teacher." 

<'  Oh  no;  don't  do  that,"  said  I,  for  I  was  afraid  that  I  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  wounded  boy's  friends,  who  I  knew 
would  soon  be  looking  for  me. 

<*  Well,  Billy,  come  along  with  me;  I  am  bound  for  Fort 
Kearney  ;  the  trip  will  take  me  forty  days.  I  want  you  for  a 
cavallard  driver . ' ' 

**  All  right,"  I  replied,  *•  but  I  must  go  home  and  tell  mother 
about  it,  and  get  some  clothes." 

**  Well,  then,  to-night  after  we  make  our  camp,  I'll  go  back 
with  you." 

PURSUED  BY  THE  WOUNDED  BOY'S  FATHER. 

The  affray  broke  up  the  school  for  the  rest  of  the  day  as  the 
excitement  was  too  much  for  the  children.  Late  in  the  afternoon, 
after  the  train  had  moved  on  some  considerable  distance,  I  saw 
Steve's  father,  his  brother  Frank,  and  one  of  the  neighbors 
rapidly  approaching. 

*'Mr.  Willis,  there  comes  old  Gobel,  with  Frank  and  some- 
body else,  and  they  are  after  me  —  what  am  I  going  to  do?"  I 
asked. 

'*  Let  'em  come,"  said  he,  **  they  can't  take  you  if  I've  got 
anything  to  say  about  it,  and  I  rather  think  I  have.     Get  into 
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one  of  the  wagons  — keep  quiet  and  lay  low.     I'll  manage  this 
little  job.     Don't  you  fret  a  bit  about  it." 

I  obeyed  his  orders  and  felt  much  easier. 

Old  Gobel,  Frank  and  the  neighbor  soon  came  up  and  inquired 
for  me. 

"  He's  around  here  somewhere,"  said  Mr.  Willis. 

*' We  want  him,"  said  Gobel;  *'he  stabbed  my  son  a  little 
while  ago,  and  I  want  to  arrest  him." 

''Well,  you  can't  get  him;  that  settles  it;  so  you  needn't 
waste  any  of  your  time  around  here,"  said  Willis. 

Gobel  continued  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes,  but  getting  no 
greater  satisfaction,  the  trio  returned  home. 

When  night  came,  Willis  accompanied  me  on  horseback  to  my 
home.  Mother,  who  had  anxiously  searched  for  me  everywhere — 
being  afraid  that  something  had  befallen  me  at  the  hands  of  the 
Gobels  —  was  delighted  to  see  mo,  notwithstanding  the  diflSculty 
in  which  I  had  become  involved.  I  at  once  told  her  that  at 
present  I  was  afraid  to  remain  at  home,  and  had  accordingly 
made  up  my  mind  to  absent  myself  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  — 
at  least  until  the  excitement  should  die  out.  Mr.  Willis  said  to 
her  that  he  would  take  me  to  Fort  Kearney  with  him,  and  see 
that  I  was  properly  cared  for,  and  would  bring  me  back  safely 
in  forty  days. 

Mother  at  first  seriously  objected  to  my  going  on  this  trip 
fearing  I  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  Indians.  Her  fears, 
however,  were  soon  overcome,  and  she  concluded  to  let  me  go. 
Slie  fixed  me  up  a  big  bundle  of  clothing  and  gave  me  a  quilt. 
Kissing  her  and  my  sisters  a  fond  farewell,  I  started  off  on  my 
first  trip  across  the  plains,  with  alight  heart  too,  notwithstand- 
ing my  trouble  of  a  few  hours  before. 

The  trip  proved  a  most  enjoyable  one  to  me,  although  no  inci- 
dents worthy  of  note  occurred  on  the  way.  On  my  return  from 
Fort  Kearney  I  was  paid  off  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  em- 
ployees. The  remainder  of  the  summer  and  fall  I  spent  in  herd- 
ing cattle  and  working  for  Russell,  Majors  &  Waddell. 

I  finally  ventured  home  —  not  without  some  fear,  however, 
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After  much  urpfiog  he  at  length  spoke  substantially  as  follows  : 
*•  Grntlemen;  You  have  caUiid  upon  me  for  a  speech,  and  I 
have  accepted  your  invitation  rather  against  my  will,  a8  my  views 
nuiy  nt>t  accord  with  the  sentiriumta  of  a  majority  of  this  assemhly. 
My  remarks  will  therefore  he  brief  and  to  the  |>oint.  The  {\uva- 
tion  before  u^  to  flay  i:^,  shall  the  territory  of  Kansas  adiuit 
!?hivery,  and  hereafter,  upon  her  adoiission^  shall  she  be  a  i^hivc 
State?  The  question  of  slavery  is  itself  a  broad  one,  which  will 
not  permit  of  discussion  at  length  in  this  place,  I  ajipreliend 
that  your  motive  in  calling  upon  me  is  to  have  mo  express  my 


MntDKBOnS  ATTACK  UPON  MY  FATOES. 

^sentiments  in  re_i]rjud  to  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  Kansas. 
I  shall  gratify  your  wishes  in  that  respect.  I  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  aided  in  its  settlement  when 
it  was  a  territory,  and  hel|>ed  to  orpmize  it  as  a  State. 

**Gentlemen,  I  voted  that  it  shonld  be  u  i^/m>  State that 

negroes,  whether  free  or  slave,  ehoahl  never  be  allowed  to  locate 
within  its  limits;  and,  gentlemen,  1  say  to  you  now,  and  I  say  it 
boldly,  that  I  propose  to  exert  all  my  power  in  making  Kansas 
the  same  kind  of  a  State  as  Iowa.  I  believe  in  lettiniz  shivery 
remain  as  it  uow  exists,  and  I  shall  always  op{>ose  its  further  ex- 
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borders  became  drunk  with  blood.     Nearly  all  those  who  came 

from  Missouri  were  intent  upon  extending  slavery  into  the  terri- 
tory, whilst  those  who  eoiigrated  from  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Indiana 
and  sought  homes  in  the  new  domain  were  equally  determined 
that  the  cursed  hydra-head  of  slavery  should  never  be  reai-ed  in 
their  midst.  Over  this  question  the  border  warfare  began,  and 
its  fiercenes^s  can  only  find  comparison  in  the  inquisitorial  perse- 
cutioua  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Men  were  ahot  down  in  their 
homes,  around  their  firesides^  in  the  furrows  behind  the  plow*  — 
everywhere.  Widows  and  orphans  multiplied,  the  arm  of  indus- 
try was  palsied,  w^hile  the  incendiary  torch  lit  up  the  prairie 
heavena,  feeding  on  blighted  homes  and  trailing  along  in  the  path 
of  granaries  and  store-houses.  Mobs  of  murder-loving  men, 
drunk  with  fury,  and  with  hearts  set  on  desolation,  day  and  night 
descended  upon  unguarded  household?,  and  tearing  away  hus- 
bands and  brothers  from  the  loving:  arm^  of  wives  and  sisters, 
left  their  bodies  dangling  from  the  shade  trees  of  their  unhappy 
homes^  or  shot  them  down  where  their  blood  might  sear  the  eyes 
of  helpless,  agonized  relatives.  Anguish  sat  on  every  threshold, 
pity  had  no  abiding-place,  and  for  four  years  the  besom  of  de- 
struction, with  all  its  pestilential  influences,  blighted  the  prairies 
and  rendered  every  heart  on  the  border  sad  and  despondent. 


THE   STABBING    OF    MY    FATHER. 

In  this  war  of  vengeance  the  Cody  family  did  not  escape  a  full 
measure  of  affliction.  Near  the  Salt  Creek  trading  post  was  an- 
other store,  kept  by  a  Missourian  named  liively,  around  which  a 
considerable  settlement  had  been  made,  ivhich  became  the  ren- 
dezvous of  many  different  elements,  and  particularly  of  pro- 
slavery  men»  who  enjoyed  Rively's  sympathies*  In  the  summer 
of  1854,  and  within  a  few  months  after  the  "Enabling  Act"  was 
passed,  a  very  large  meeting  was  held  at  the  popular  rendezvous, ' 
and  father  being  present  was  pressed  to  address  the  crowd  on  the 
slavery  question,  he  being  regarded  as  favorably  disposed  to 
making  Kansas  a  slave  territory,  owing  to  the  fact  that  his 
brother,  Elijah,  was  a  Missourian, 
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After  much  urging  he  at  length  spoke  substantially  as  follows : 

**  CiENTLEMEjr:  You  have  called  upuo  me  for  a  speech,  and  I 

have  accepted  your  invitation  rather  against  my  will,  as  my  views 

[may  not  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  aumjority  of  this  assembly. 

I  My  remarks  will  therefore  be  brief  and  to  the  point.     The  tjues- 

'tion  before  us  to  flay  is,  shall  the  territory  of    Kansas    admit 

slavery,  and  hereafter,  upon  her  adndssion,  shall  she  he  a  slave 

State?    The  qaestion  of  slavery  is  itself  a  broad  one,  which  will 

not  permit  of  discussion  at  length  in  this  f»lace.     I   apprehend 

that  your  motive  in  calling  upon  me  is  to  have  me  express  my 


m 
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MCBOEROCS   ATTACK  UFOK  MT  RATHKR, 

sentiments  in  regard  to  the  introfhiction  of  slavery  into  Kansas. 
I  shall  gratify  your  wishes  in  that  respect,  I  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  ai<led  in  its  settlement  when 
it  was  a  territory,  and  helped  to  organize  it  as  a  State. 

**  Gentlemen,  1  voted  that  it  shoidd  be  a  w/tif,f  State  —  that 
negroes,  whether  free  or  slave,  siMiuld  never  be  allowed  to  locate 
within  its  limits;  and,  gentlemen,  I  say  to  you  now,  and  1  say  it 
boldly,  that  I  propose  to  exert  all  my  power  in  making  Kansas 
the  same  kind  of  a  State  as  Iowa.  I  believe  in  lettinjr  slavery 
remain  as  it  now  exists,  and  I  shall  always  oppose  its  further  ex- 
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"advance  guard/'  set  up  a  terrible  howling,  and  fired  several 
volleys  at  us,  but  without  doing  any  injury,  as  we  were  so  well 
protected  by  the  bank.     We  resumed  our  journey  down  the  river. 


KtLUNi;   MY   FIRST   INDIAN. 


and  traveled  all  night  long.  Just  before  daylight,  Frank  Mc- 
Carthy crawled  out  over  the  bank  and  tliscovered  that  we  were 
only  five  miles  from  Fort  Kearney*  which  post  we  reached  in 
safety  in  about  two  hours,  —  shortly  after  reveille ^  —  bringing  the 
wounded  man  with  ua.     It  was  indeed  a  relief  to  us  all  to  feel 
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that  once  more  I  was  safe,  after  such  a  dangerous  initiation. 

Frank  McCarthy  immediately  reported  to  the  commanding  offi- 
cer and  informed  him  of  all  that  had  happened.  The  command- 
ant at  once  ordered  a  company  of  cavalry  and  one  of  infantry  to 
proceed  to  Plum  Creek  on  a  forced  march  —  taking  a  howitzer 
with  them — to  endeavor  to  recapture  the  cattle  from  the  In- 
dians. 

The  firm  of  Russell,  Majors  &  Waddell  had  a  division  agent  at 
Kearney,  and  this  agent  mounted  us  on  mules  so  that  we  could 
accompany  the  troops.  On  reaching  the  place  where  the  Indians 
had  surprised  us,  we  found  the  bodies  of  the  three  men  whom 
they  had  killed  and  scalped,  and  literally  cut  into  pieces.  We  of 
course  buried  the  remains.  We  caught  but  few  of  the  cattle ; 
the  most  of  them  having  been  driven  off  and  stampeded  wijh 
the  buffaloes,  there  being  numerous  immense  herds  of  the  lauer 
in  that  section  of  the  country  at  the  time.  The  Indians'  trail 
was  discovered  running  south  towards  the  Republican  river,  and 
the  troops  followed  it  to  the  head  of  Plum  creek,  and  there 
abandoned  it,  returning  to  Fort  Kearney  without  having  seen  a 
a  single  redskin. 

The  company's  agent,  seeing  that  there  was  no  further  use  for 
us  in  that  vicinity  —  as  we  had  lost  our  cattle  and  mules — sent 
us  back  to  Fort  Leavenworth.  The  company,  it  is  proper  to 
state,  did  not  have  to  stand  the  loss  of  the  expedition,  as  the 
government  held  itself  responsible  for  such  depredations  by  the 
Indians. 

On  the  day  that  I  got  into  Leavenworth,  sometime  in  July,  I 
was  interviewed  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  by  a  newspaper  re- 
porter, and  the  next  morning  I  found  my  name  in  print  as  **  the 
youngest  Indian  slayer  on  the  plains."  I  am  candid  enough  to 
admit  that  I  felt  very  much  elated  over  this  notoriety.  Again 
and  again  I  read  with  eager  interest  the  long  and  sensational  ac- 
count of  our  adventure.  My  exploit  was  related  in  a  very 
graphic  manner,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  I  was  considera- 
ble of  a  hero.     The  reporter  who  had  thus  set  me  up,  as  I  thea 
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thought,  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame,  was  John  HutchinsoD, 
and   I  felt   very  gratofuJ  to    him.     He  now  Uvea  in  Wichita, 

Kansas. 

ox    THE    KOAD    TO    SA^T   LAKE. 

In  the  following  summer  Russell,  Majors  &  Waddell  entered 
upon  a  contract  with  the  government  for  transporting  supplies 
forGenenJ  Albert  Sidney  Johnston's  army  that  was  gent  against 
the  Mormons,  A  large  number  of  teams  and  teamsters  were 
required  for  this  purpose,  and  as  the  route  was  considered  a  dan- 
gerous one,  mt^n  were  not  easily  engaged  for  the  service,  though 
the  pay  was  forty  dollars  per  month  in  gold.  An  old  wagon  mas- 
ter named  Lew  Simpson,  one  of  the  best  that  ever  commanded  a 
bull-train,  was  upon  the  point  of  starting  with  about  ten  wagons 
for  the  company,  direct  for  Salt  Lake,  and  as  he  had  known  me 
for  some  time  as  an  ambitious  youth,  requested  me  to  accompany 
him  as  an  extra  h;md.  My  duties  would  be  light,  and  in  fact  I 
would  have  ucjthius:  to  do,  unless  some  one  of  the  drivers  should 
become  sick.  In  which  case  I  would  be  required  to  take  his  place. 
But  even  mure  seductive  than  this  inducement  was  the  promise 
that  I  should  be  provided  with  a  mule  of  my  own  to  ride,  and  be  . 
subject  to  the  orders  of  no  one  save  Simpson  himself. 

The  offer  was  made  in  such  a  manner  that  I  became  at  once 
wild  to  go,  but  my  mother  interposed  an  emphatic  objection  and 
urged  mc  to  abandon  so  reckless  a  desire.  She  reminded  me 
that  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  trip  would  possibly  occupy  a 
year,  tho  journey  was  one  of  extreme  peril,  ho;?et  as  it  was  by 
Mormon  assassins  and  treacherous  Indians,  and  begged  me  to  ac- 
cept the  lesson  of  my  last  experience  and  narrow  escape  as  a 
providential  warning.  But  to  her  pleadings  and  remonstrances  I 
returned  the  answer  that  I  had  determined  to  follow  the  plains  as 
an  occupation,  and  while  I  appreciated  her  advice  and  desired 
greatly  to  honor  her  commands,  yet  I  could  not  forego  my  deter- 
mination to  accompany  the  train. 

Seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  me  at  home,  she  reluc- 
tantly gave  her  consent,  but  not  until  she  had  called  upon  Mr. 
BusseU  and  Mr.  Simpson  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  had  ob- 
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tallied  from  the  latter  gentleman  his  promise  that  I  should  be  well 
taken  care  of,  if  wo  had  to  winter  in  the  mountains.  She  did 
not  like  the  appearance  of  Simpson,  and  upon  inquiry  i^he  learned, 
to  her  dismay*  that  he  was  a  desperate  character,  and  that  on 
nearly  every  trij)  he  had  made  across  the  plains  he  had  killed 
Home  one.  Such  a  man,  she  thought,  was  not  a  fit  master  or 
companion  for  her  son,  and  she  was  very  anxious  to  have  me  go 
with  some  other  wagon-master  ;  but  I  still  insisted  upon  remain- 
ing with  Simpson. 


I 


UN    THE    OVERLAND   TRAIL. 

**  Madam,  I  can  assure  you  that  Lew  Simpson  is  one  of  the 
moBt  reliable  wagon-masters  on  the  plains/'  said  Mr.  Russell, 
*•  and  he  has  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Billy.  If  your  boy  is  bound 
to  go,  he  can  go  with  no  better  man.  No  one  will  dare  to  im- 
pose on  him  while  he  is  with  Lew  Sirapaon,  whom  I  will  instruct 
to  take  good  care  of  the  boy.  Upon  reaching  Fort  Laramie, 
Billy  can,  if  he  wishes,  exchange  places  with  .^omo  fresh  man 
coming  back  on  a  returning  train,  and  thus  corne  home  without 
maldag  the  whole  trip.^* 

This  seemed  to  satisfy  mother,  and  then  she  had  a  long  talk 
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with  Simpson  himself,  imploring  him  not  to  forget  his  promise 
to  take  good  care  of  her  precious  boy.  He  promised  everything 
that  she  asked.  Thus,  after  much  trouble,  I  became  one  of  the 
members  of  Simpson's  train.  Before  taking  our  departure,  I 
arranged  with  Russell,  M:ijor3  &  Waddell  that  when  my  pay 
fell  due  it  shnuld  be  paid  over  to  mother, 

DESCRIPTION    OF   THE  BULL-TR^lIN   OUTFIT. 

Aa  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  general  reader ^  it  may  be  well 
in  this  connection  to  give  a  brief  description  of  a  freight  train. 
The  wagons  used  in  those  days  by  Russell,  Majors  &  Waddell 
were  known  aa  the  '*  J.  Murphy  wagons,"  made  at  St.  Louis 
specially  for  the  plains  business.  They  were  very  large  and 
were  strongly  built,  being  capable  of  carrying  seven  thousand 
pounds  of  freight  each.  The  wagon-boxes  were  very  commodi- 
ous — ^  being  about  as  large  as  the  rooms  of  an  ordinary  house ^ — 
and  were  covered  with  two  heavy  canvas  sheets  to  protect  the 
merchandise  from  the  rain.  These  wagons  were  generally  sent 
ont  from  Leavenworth,  each  loaded  with  six  thousand  pounds  of 
freight^  and  each  drawn  hy  several  yokes  of  oxen  in  charge  of 
one  driver.  A  train  consisted  of  twenty-five  wagons,  all  in  charge 
of  one  man,  who  was  known  lus  the  wagon-master.  The  second 
man  in  command  was  the  assistant  wagon-master;  then  came  the 
*»  extra  hand,"'  next  the  night  herder;  and  lastly,  the  cavallard 
driver,  whose  duty  it  was  to  drive  the  lame  and  loose  cattle. 
There  were  thirty  one  men  all  told  in  a  train.  The  men  did  their 
own  cooking,  being  divided  into  messes  of  seven.  One  man 
cooked,  another  brought  wood  and  water,  another  stood  guard, 
and  so  on,  each  having  some  duty  to  perform  while  getting  me^ils. 
All  were  heavily  armed  with  Colt's  pistols  and  Mississippi  ya- 
gers, and  every  one  always  had  his  weapons  handy  so  as  to  bo 
prepared  for  any  emergency. 

The  wagon-master,  in  the  language  of  the  plains,  was  called 
the  **  bull-wagon  boss;  '*  the  teamsters  were  known  as  '*  bull- 
whackers  ;  *'  and  the  whole  train  was  denominated  a  **  bull-out- 
fit,"    Everything  at  that  time  was  called  an  * '  outfit* ' '     The  men 
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of  the  plains  were  always  full  of  droll  humor  and  exciting  stories 
of  their  own  experiences,  and  many  an  hour  I  spent  in  listening 
to  the  recitals  of  thrilling  adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes. 

THE  TRAIL. 

The  trail  to  Salt  Lake  ran  through  Kansas  northwestwardly, 
crossing  the  Big  Blue  Kiver,  then  over  the  Big  and  Little  Sandy, 
coming  into  Nebraska  near  the  Big  Sandy.  The  next  stream  of 
any  importance  was  the  Little  Blue,  along  whicli  the  trail  ran  for 
sixty  miles;  then  crossed  a  range  of  sand-hills,  and  struck  the 
Platte  River  ten  miles  below  old  Fort  Kearney ;  thence  the  course 
lay  up  the  South  Platte  to  the  old  Ash  Hollow  Crossing,  thence 
eighteen  miles  across  to  the  North  Platte,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Blue  Water,  where  General  Harney  had  his  great  battle  in  1855 
with  the  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  Indians.  From  this  point  the 
North  Platte  was  followed,  passing  Court  House  Rock,  Chimney 
Rock  and  Scott's  Bluffs,  and  then  on  to  Fort  Laramie,  where  the 
Laramie  River  was  crossed.  Still  following  the  North  Platte  for 
some  considerable  distance,  the  trail  crossed  the  river  at  old 
Richard's  Bridge,  and  followed  it  up  to  the  celebrated  Red 
Buttes,  crossing  the  Willow  Creeks  to  the  Sweet  Water,  passing 
the  great  Independence  Rock  and  the  Devil's  Gate,  up  to  the 
Three  Crossings  of  the  Sweet  Water,  thence  past  the  Cold 
Springs,  where,  three  feet  under  the  sod,  on  the  hottest  day  of 
summer,  ice  can  be  found ;  thence  to  the  Hot  Springs  and  the 
Rocky  Ridge,  and  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Echo  Cafi- 
on,  and  thence  on  to  the  great  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

In  order  to  take  cure  of  the  business  which  then  offered,  the 
freight  for  transportation  being  almost  exclusively  government 
provisions,  Russell,  Majors  &  Waddell  operated  6,250  wagons, 
for  the  hauling  of  which  they  used  75,000  oxen,  and  gave  em- 
ployment to  8,000  men;  the  c:ii)ital  invested  by  these  three 
freighters  was  nearly  $2,000,000.  la  their  operations,  involving 
such  an  immense  ^um  of  money,  and  employing  a  class  of  labor* 
ers  incomparably  reckless,  some  very  stringent  rules  were  adopted 
by  the  firm,  to  which  all  their  employees  were  made  to  subscribe. 

28 
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In  this  code  of  discipline  waa  the  following  obligation :  **  T,  — 
do  hereby  solemnly  swear,  before  the  Great  and  Living  God,  that 
during  my  engagement,  and  while  I  am  in  the  employ  of  Kus- 
sell,  Majors  &  Waddell,  that  I  will  under  no  circumstances  use 
profane  language ;  that  I  will  drink  no  intoxicating  liquors  of 
iiny  kind ;  that  I  will  not  quarrel  or  fight  with  any  other  employee 
of  the  firm  and  that  in  every  respect  I  will  conduct  myself  hon- 
estly, be  faithful  to  my  duties,  and  so  direct  all  my  acts  as  will 
win  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  my  employers,  so  help  me 
God/' 

This  oath  was  the  creation  of  Mr,  Majors,  who  was  a  very 
pious  and  rigid  disciplinarian ;  he  tried  hard  to  enforce  it^  but 
how  great  was  his  failure  it  is  needless  to  say.  It  would  have 
been  equally  profitable  had  the  old  gentleman  read  the  riot  act 
to  a  herd  of  stampeded  buffaloes.  And  he  believes  it  himself 
now. 

A    BUFFALO    STAMPEDE. 

Nothing  transpired  on  the  trip  to  delay  or  give  us  any  trouble 
whatever,  until  the  train  struck  the  South  Platte  Kiver.  One 
day  we  camped  on  the  same  ground  where  the  Indians  had  sur- 
prised the  cattle  herd  in  charge  of  the  McCarty  brothers.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  we  disscovorcd  any  traces  of  anybody  ever 
having  camped  there  before,  the  only  landmark  being  the  single 
grave,  now  covered  with  grass,  in  which  wo  had  buried  the  three 
men  w*ho  had  been  killed.  The  country  was  alive  with  buffaloes. 
Vast  herds  of  these  monarchs  of  the  plains  were  roaming  all 
around  us,  and  w^e  laid  over  one  day  for  a  grand  hunt.  Besides 
killing  quite  a  number  of  buffaloes  and  having  a  day  of  rare 
sport,  we  captured  ten  or  twelve  head  of  cattle,  they  being  aj 
portion  of  the  herd  w^hich  had  been  stampeded  by  the  Indians 
two  months  before.  The  next  day  wo  pulled  out  of  camp,  and 
the  train  was  strung  out  to  a  considerable  length  along  the  road 
which  ran  near  the  foot  of  the  sand-hills,  two  miles  from  the 
river.  Betw^een  the  road  and  the  river  we  saw  a  large  herd  of 
buffaloes  grazing  quietly,  they  having  been  down  to  the  stream 
for  a  drink. 
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Just  at  this  time  we  observed  a  party  of  returning  Calif  or- 
niana  coming  from  the  west.  They,  too,  noticed  the  buffalo 
herd,  and  in  another  moment  they  were  <lashing  down  upon  them, 
urging  their  steeds  to  the  greatest  speed.  The  buffalo  herd 
stampeded  at  once  and  broke  down  the  hills;  so  hotly  were  they 
pursued  by  the  hunters 
that  about  five  hundred 
of  them  rushed  through 
our  train  pell-mell  J 
friffhteninfj    both    men  j 

O  O  I 

and  oxen.  Some  of  the  I 
wagons  were  turned  I 
clear  round,  and  many 
of  the  terriKed  oxen 
attempted  to  run  to  the  | 
hills,  with  the  heavv 
wagons  attached  t^ 
them.  Others  turm* 
around  so  short  thut 
they  broke  the  wagon 
tongues  off.  Nearly  all 
the  teams  got  entangled 
in  their  gearing,  and 
became  wild  and  un- 
ruly, eo  that  the  per- 
plexed drivers  were 
unable  to  manage  them. 
The  buffaloes,  the 
cattle  an<l  the  drivera 
were  soon  running  in 
every  direction,  and 
the  excitement  upset  nearly  everybody  and  everything.  Many 
of  the  cattle  broke  their  yokes  and  stampeded.  One  big  buffalo 
bull  became  entangled  in  one  of  the  heavy  wagon-chains,  and  it 
is  a  fact  that  in  his  desperate  efforts  to  free  himself  he  not  only 
actually  snapped  the  strong  chain  in  two,  but  broke  the  ox-yoke 
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to  which  it  wm  attached,  and  the  last  seen  of  him  he  was  running 
towards  the  hills  with  it  hanging  from  his  horns,  A  dozen  other 
equally  remarkable  incidents  happened  during  the  short  time 
that  the  frantic  buffaloes  were  playing  havoc  with  our  train^  and 
when  they  got  through  and  left  us  our  outfit  was  badly  crippled 
and  fc^cattered.  This  caused  us  to  go  into  camp  and  spend  a  day 
in  re|dacing  the  broken  tongues  and  repairing  other  damages,  and 
gathering  up  our  scattered  ox-teams. 

CAPTURED    BY    DAXFIES. 

The  neTCt  day  we  rolled  out  of  camp  and  proceeded  on  our  way 

towards  the  setting  sun.  Everything  ran  along  smoothly  with 
us  from  that  point  until  we  camo  within  about  eighteen  miles  of 
Green  River,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  —  where  wo  camped  at 
noon.  At  this  place  we  had  to  drive  our  cattle  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  a  creek  to  water  them.  Simpson,  his  assistant  George 
Woods  and  myself,  accompanied  by  the  usual  number  of  guards, 
drove  the  cattle  over  to  the  creek,  and  while  on  our  way  back  to 
camp  we  suddenly  observed  a  party  of  twenty  horsemen  rapidly 
approaching  us.  We  were  not  yet  in  view  of  our  wagons,  as  a 
rise  of  ground  intervened,  and  therefore  we  could  not  signal  the 
train-men  in  case  of  any  unexpected  danger  befalling  us.  We 
had  no  suspicion,  however,  that  we  were  about  to  be  trapped^  as 
the  strangers  were  white  men.  Wlien  they  had  come  up  to  ua, 
one  of  the  party,  who  evidently  was  the  leader,  rode  out  in  front 
and  said:  — 

**  How  are  you,  Mr.  Simpson?  *^ 

*•  You've  got  the  best  of  me,  sir,"  said  Simpson,  who  did  not 
know  hinu 

*' Well»  I  rather  think  I  have,"  coolly  replied  the  stranger, 
whose  words  conveyed  a  double  meaning,  as  we  soon  learned. 
We  had  all  come  to  a  halt  by  this  time  and  the  strange  horsemen 
had  surrounded  us.  They  were  all  armed  with  double-barreled 
shot  guns,  rifles  and  revolvers.  We  also  were  armed  with  re- 
volvers, but  we  had  had  no  idea  of  danger,  and  these  men,  much 
to  our  surprise,  bad  **  got  the  drop  *'  on  us  and  had  covered  us 
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with  their  weapons,  so  that  we  were  completely  at  their  mercy. 
The  whole  movement  of  corraling  us  was  done  so  quietly  and 
quickly  that  it  was  accomplished  before  we  knew  it. 

**  ril  trouble  you  for  your  six  shooters,  gentlemen,"  now  said 
the  leader. 

*«  I'll  give  'em  to  you  in  a  way  you  don't  want,"  replied 
Simpson. 

The  next  moment  three  guns  were  leveled  at  Simpson.  **If 
you  make  a  move  you're  a  dead  man,"  said  the  leader. 

Simpson  saw  that  he  was  taken  at  a  great  disadvantage »  and 
thinking  it  advisable  not  to  risk  the  lives  of  the  party  by  any  rash 
act  on  his  part,  he  said:  **  I  see  now  that  you  have  the  best  of 
me,  but  who  are  you,  anyhow?" 

*'  I  am  Joo  Smith,"  was  the  reply. 

*«  Whatl  the  leader  of  the  Danites?"  asked  Simpson. 

**  You  are  correct,"  said  Smith,  for  he  it  was. 

**  Yes,"  said  Simpson,  **  I  know  you  now;  you  are  a  spying 
scoundrel." 

Simpson  had  good  reason  for  calling  him  this  and  applying  to 
him  a  much  more  opprobrious  epithet,  for  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore this,  Joe  Smith  had  visited  our  train  in  the  disguise  of  a 
teamster,  and  had  remained  with  us  two  days.  He  suddenly  dis- 
appeared, no  one  knowing  where  he  had  gone  or  why  he  had 
come  among  us.  But  it  was  all  explained  to  us  now  that  he  had 
returned  with  his  Mormon  Danites.  After  they  had  disarmed 
us,  Simpson  asked,  **  Well,  Smith,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  us?" 

'*  Ride  back  with  us  and  I'll  soon  show  you,"  said  Smith. 

DESTRUCTION  OF   THE  TRAIN  BY  MORMONS. 

We  had  no  idea  of  the  surprise  which  awaited  us.  As  we  came 
upon  the  top  of  the  ridge,  from  which  we  could  view  our 
camp,  we  were  astonished  to  see  the  remainder  of  the  train-men 
disarmed  and  stationed  in  a  group  and  surrounded  by  another 
squad  of  Danites,  while  other  Mormons  were  searching  our  wag- 
ons for  such  articles  as  they  wanted. 
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*'  How  is  thia?'*  inquired  Simpson,  "  How  did  you  surprise 
my  camp  without  a  struggle?     I  can't  understand  it/' 

•'Easily  enougti,**  said  Smith;  "your  men  were  all  asleep 
under  the  wagons,  except  the  cooks,  who  saw  us  coming  and  took 
us  for  returning  Call  forniaos  or  emigrants,  and  paid  no  attention 
to  us  until  we  rode  up  and  surrounded  your  train.  With  our 
arms  covering  the  men,  wo  woke  them  up,  and  told  them  all 
they  had  to  do  was  to  walk  out  and  drop  their  pistols  —  which 
they  saw  was  the  best  thing  they  could  do  under  circumstances 
over  which  they  had  no  control — and  you  can  just  bet  they 
did  it.'' 

*'And  what  do  you  propose  to  do  with  us  now?'*  asked  Simp- 
son* 

**  I  intend  to  burn  your  train,'*  said  he;  **  you  are  loaded  with 
supplies  and  ammunition  for  Sidney  Johnston,  and  as  I  have  no 
way  to  convey  the  stuff  to  my  own  people,  I'll  see  that  it  does 
not  reach  the  United  States  troops/' 

"Are  you  going  to  turn  us  adrift  here?*'  asked  Simpson,  who 
was  anxious  to  learn  what  was  to  become  of  himself  and  his  men, 

**  No;  I  am  hardly  so  bad  as  that.  I'll  give  you  enough  pro- 
visions to  last  you  untd  you  can  reach  Fort  Bridger,"  replied 
Smith  ;  **  and  as  soon  as  your  cooks  cam  get  the  stuff  out  of  the 
wagons,  you  can  start." 

**  On  foot?"  was  the  laconic  inquiry  of  Simpson. 

"Yes,  sirV*'  was  the  equally  short  reply. 

**  Smith,  that's  too  rough  on  us  men.  Put  yourself  in  our 
place  and  see  how  you  would  like  it,"  said  Simpson;  "  you  can 
well  afford  to  give  us  at  least  one  wagon  and  six  yokes  of  oxen 
to  convey  us  and  oar  clothing  and  provisions  to  Fort  Bridger* 
You're  a  brute  if  you  don't  do  this." 

**Well,"  said  Smith,  after  consulting  a  minute  or  two  with 
some  of  his  company,  "  I'll  do  that  much  for  you." 

The  cattle  and  the  wagon  were  brought  up  according  to  his  \ 
orders,  and  the  clothing  and  provisions  were  loaded  on. 

"  Now  you  can  go,"  said  Smith,  after  everything  had  been  ar- 
ranged. 
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**  Joe  Smith,  I  think  you  are  a  mean  coward  to  set  us  afloat  in 
a  hostile  country  without  giving  us  our  arms,"  said  Simpson, 
who  had  once  before  asked  for  the  weapons,  and  had  had  his 
request  denied. 

Smith,  after  further  consultation  with  his  comrades,  said: 
'•Simpson,  you  are  too  brave  a  man  to  be  turned  adrift  here 
without  any  means  of  defense.  You  shall  have  your  revolvers  and 
guns."  Our  weapons  were  accordingly  handed  over  to  Simpson, 
and  we  at  once  started  for  Fort  Bridger,  knowing  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  attempt  the  recapture  of  our  train. 

When  we  had  traveled  about  two  miles  we  saw  the  smoke  aris- 
ing from  our  old  camp.  The  Mormons  after  taking  what  goods 
they  wanted  and  could  carry  off,  had  set  fire  to  the  wagons,  many 
of  which  were  loaded  with  bacon,  lard,  hard-tack,  and  other  pro- 
visions, which  made  a  very  hot,  fierce  fire,  and  the  smoke  to  roll 
up  in  dense  clouds.  Some  of  the  wagons  were  loaded  with  am- 
munition, and  it  was  not  long  before  loud  explosions  followed  in 
rapid  succession.  We  waited  and  witnessed  the  burning  of  the 
train,  and  then  pushed  on  to  Fort  Bridger.  Arriving  at  this 
post,  we  learned  that  two  other  trains  had  been  captured  and  de- 
stroyed in  the  same  way,  by  the  Mormons.  This  made  seventy- 
five  wagon  loads,  or  450,000  pounds  of  supplies,  mostly  provis- 
ions, which  never  reached  General  Johnston's  command  to  which 
they  had  been  consigned. 

ON  THE   POINT   OF   STARVATION. 

After  reaching  the  fort,  it  being  far  in  November,  we  decided 
to  spend  the  winter  there  with  about  four  hundred  other  em- 
ployees of  Russell,  Majors  &  Waddell,  rather  than  attempt  a 
return,  which  would  have  exposed  us  to  many  dangers  and  the 
severity  of  the  rapidly  approaching  winter.  During  this  period 
of  hibernation,  however,  the  larders  of  the  commissary  became 
so  depleted  that  we  were  placed  on  one  quarter  rations,  and  at 
length,  as  a  final  resort,  the  poor,  dreadfully  emaciated  mules 
and  oxen  were  killed  to  afford  sustenance  for  our  famishing 
party. 
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Fort  Bridger  being  located  in  a  prairie,  all  fuel  ther©  used  had 
to  he  carried  for  a  distance  of  ncaily  two  miles,  and  after  our 
mules  and  oxen  were  butclicred  we  had  no  otli(fr  recourse  than  to 
carry  the  wood  on  our  backs  or  haul  it  on  sleds,  a  very  tedious 
and  laborious  alteruativo. 

Starvation  was  beginning  to  lurk  about  the  post  Tivhen  spring 
approached,  and  but  for  the  timely  anival  of  a  westward-bound 
train  loaded  with  provisions  for  Johnston's  army  some  of  our 
party  must  certainly  have  fallen  victims  to  deadly  hunger* 

The  winter  finally  passed  away,  and  early  ia  the  spring,  as  soon 
as  we  could  travel,  the  civil  employees  of  the  government,  with 
the  teamsters  and  freighters,  started  for  the  Missouri  Kiver,  the 
Johnston  expedition  having  been  abandoned* 

On  the  way  down  we  stopped  at  Fort  Laramie,  and  there  met 
a  supply  train  bound  westward.  Of  course  we  all  had  a  square 
meal  once  more,  consisting  of  hard  tack,  bacon,  coffee  and  beans, 
I  can  honestly  say  that  I  thought  it  was  the  best  mf?al  I  had  ever 
eaten;  at  least  I  relished  it  more  than  any  other,  and  I  think  the 
rest  of  the  party  did  the  same. 

On  leaving  Fort  Laramie,  Simpson  was  made  brigade  wagon- 
master,  and  was  put  in  charge  of  two  largo  trains,  with  about  four 
hundred  extra  men,  who  were  bound  for  Fort  Leavenworth. 
When  we  came  to  Ash  Hollow,  instead  of  taking  the  usual  trail 
over  to  the  South  Platte,  Simpson  concluded  to  follow  the  Nortk 
Platte  down  to  its  junction  with  the  South  Platte.  The  two 
trains  were  traveling  about  fifteen  miles  apart,  when  one  morn- 
ing while  Simpson  was  with  the  rear  train,  he  told  his  assistant 
wagon-master,  George  Woods  and  myself  to  saddle  up  our  mules, 
as  he  wanted  us  to  go  with  him  and  overtake  the  head  train. 

ATTACKED    BY  INDIANS. 

We  started  off  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  had  ridden  about 
seven  miles,  when  — while  we  were  on  a  big  plateau,  back  of 
Cedar  Bluffs  — we  suddenly  discovered  a  band  of  Indians  coming 
out  of  the  head  of  a  ravine,  half  a  mile  distaot,  and  charging 
down  upon  ua  at  full  speed,     I  thought  that  o  ur  end  had  come  this 
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time.  Simpson,  howeverp  waa  equal  to  the  occasion,  for  with 
wonderful  promptness  he  jumped  from  his  jaded  mule  and  in  a 
trJce  shot  his  own  animal  an<l  ours  also  and  ordered  ns  to  nssisl 
Mm  to  jerk  their  bodies  into  a  triangle*  1'his  being  quickly  done 
we  got  inside  the  barricade  of  mule  llesh  and  were  prepared  to 
[receive  the  Indians.  We  were  each  armed  with  a  Missia^s^ippi 
yager  and  two  revolvers^  and  as  the  Indians  came  swooping  down 
on  our  improvised  fort  we  opened  fire  with  such  gjood  effect  that 
three  fell  dead   to  the   first  volley.     This  caused  them  to  re- 
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-treat  out  of  range,  as  with  two  exceptions  they  were  armed  with 
'bows  and  arrows  and  therefore  to  approach  near  enough  to  do 
execution  would  expose  at  least  several  of  them  to  certain  death. 
Seeing  that  they  could  not  take  our  little  fortiBc^tion,  or  drive 
Ufl  from  it,  they  circled  around  several  times,  shooting  their 
'arrows  at  us.  One  of  these  struck  George  Wood  in  the  left 
eboulder,  inflicting  only  a  slight  wound,  however,  and  several 
lodged  in  the  bodies  of  the  dead  mules;  otherwise  they  did  us  no 
barm.  The  Indians  finally  galloped  off  to  a  safe  distance,  where 
our  bullettf  could  not  reach  them,  and  seemed  to  be  holding  a  ooun* 
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cil.  This  was  a  lucky  move  for  us,  for  it  gave  us  an  opportunity 
to  reload  our  guns  and  pistols,  and  prepare  for  the  next  charge 
(ff  the  enemy.  During  the  brief  cessation  of  hostilities,  Simp- 
son extracted  the  arrow  from  Wood's  shoulder,  and  put  an  im- 
mense quid  of  tobacco  on  the  wound.  Wood  was  then  ready  for 
business  asfain. 

The  Indians  did  not  give  us  a  very  long  rest,  for  with  another 
desperate  charge,  as  if  to  ride  over  us,  they  came  dashing  towards 
the  mule  barricade.  We  gave  them  a  hot  reception  from  oui' 
3''ager9  and  revolvers.  They  could  not  stand  or  understand  the 
rapidly  repeating  fire  of  the  revolver,  and  we  checked  them  again, 
They  circled  around  once  more  and  gave  us  a  few  parting 
shots  as  they  rode  off,  leaving  behind  them  another  dead  Indian 
and  a  horse. 

For  two  hours  afterwards  they  did  not  seem  to  be  domg  any- 
thing but  holding  a  council.  We  made  good  use  of  this  time  by 
digging  up  the  ground  inside  the  barricade  with  our  knives  and 
throwing  the  loose  earth  around  and  over  the  mules,  and  we  soon 
had  a  very  respectable  fortitication.  We  were  not  troubled  any 
more  that  day,  but  during  the  night  the  cunning  rascals  tried  to 
burn  us  out  by  setting  fire  to  the  prairie.  The  buffalo  grass  was 
so  short  that  the  fire  did  not  trouble  us  much,  but  the  smoke 
concealed  the  Indians  from  our  view,  and  they  thought  that  they 
could  approach  close  to  us  without  being  seen.  We  were  aware 
of  this  and  kept  a  sharp  look-out,  being  prepared  all  the  time  to 
receive  them.     They  finally  abandoned  the  idea  of  surprising  us. 


A   TmELY   RESCUE. 

Next  morning,  bright  and  early,  they  gave  us  one  more  grand 
charge  and  again  we  **  stood  them  off,'*  They  then  rode  away 
half  a  mile  or  so  and  formed  a  circle  around  us.  Each  man  dis- 
mounted and  sat  down,  as  if  to  wait  and  starve  us  out.  They 
had  evidently  seen  the  advance  train  pass  on  the  morning  of  the 
previous  day,  and  believed  that  we  belonged  to  that  outfit  and 
were  trying  to  overtake  it ;  they  had  no  idea  that  another  train 
was  on  its  way  after  us. 
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Our  hopes  of  escape  from  this  unpleasant  and  perilous  situation 
now  depended  upon  the  arrival  of  the  rear  train,  and  when  we 
saw  that  the  Indians  were  going  to  besiege  us  instead  of  renewing 
their  attacks,  we  felt  rather  confident  of  receiving  timely  assist- 
ance. We  had  expected  that  the  train  would  be  along  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  previous  day,  and  as  the  morning  wore  away 
we  were  somewhat  anxious  and  uneasy  at  its  non-arrival. 

At  last,  about  ten  o'clock,  we  began  to  hear  in  the  distance  the 
loud  and  sharp  reports  of  the  big  bull-whips,  which  were  handled 
with  great  dexterity  by  the  teamsters,  and  cracked  like  rifle 
shots.  These  were  as  welcome  sounds  to  us  as  were  the  notes 
of  the  bag-pipes  to  the  besieged  garrison  at  Lucknow,  when  the 
re-enforcements  were  coming  up  and  the  pipers  were  heard  play- 
ing, •'  The  Campbells  are  Coming."  In  a  few  moments  we  saw 
the  lead  or  head  wagon  coming  slowly  over  the  ridge,  which  had 
concealed  the  train  from  our  view,  and  soon  the  whole  outfit 
made  its  appearance.  The  Indians  observed  the  approaching 
train  and  assembling  in  a  group  they  held  a  short  consultation. 
They  then  charged  upon  us  once  more,  for  the  last  time,  and  as 
they  turned  and  dashed  away  over  the  prairie  we  sent  our  fare- 
well shots  rattlinor  after  them.  The  teamsters,  seeinoj  the  Indians 
and  hearing  the  shots,  came  rushing  forward  to  our  assistance, 
but  by  the  time  they  reached  us  the  red-skins  had  almost  disap- 
peared from  view.  The  teamsters  eagerly  asked  us  a  hundred 
questions  concerning  our  fight,  admired  our  fort  and  praised  our 
pluck.  Simpson's  remarkable  presence  of  mind  in  planning  the 
defense  was  the  general  topic  of  conversation  among  all  the  men. 

When  the  teams  came  up  we  obtained  some  water  and  bandages 
with  which  to  dress  Wood's  wound,  which  had  become  quite  in- 
flamed and  painful,  and  we  then  put  him  into  one  of  the  wagons. 
Simpson  and  myself  obtained  a  remount,  bade  good-bye  to  our 
dead  mules  which  had  served  us  so  well,  and  after  collecting  the 
ornaments  and  other  plunder  from  the  dead  Indians,  we  left  their 
bodies  and  bones  to  bleach  on  the  prairie.  The  train  moved  on 
again  and  we  had  no  other  adventures  except  several  exciting 
buffalo  hunts  on  the  South  Platte,  near  Plum  Creek. 
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We  arrived  at  Fort  Leavenworth  about  the  middle  of  July, 
1858,  when  I  immediately  visited  home,  I  found  mother  in  very 
poor  health,  as  she  was  suffering  from  iisthom.  My  oldest  sister, 
Martha,  had,  during  my  absence,  been  married  to  John  Crane, 
and  was  living  at  Leavenworth. 

ENGAGE  IN  TRAPPING, 

I  had  been  home  only  about  a  month,  after  returning  from 
Fort  Bridgcr,  when  I  again  started  out  with  another  train,  going 
this  time  as  assistant  wagon-master  under  Buck  Bonier*  We 
went  safely  through  to  Fort  Laramie,  which  was  our  destina- 
tion, and  from  there  we  were  ordered  to  take  a  hiad  of  supplies 
to  a  new  post  called  Fort  Wallace,  which  was  being  established 
at  Cheyenne  Pass.  We  made  this  trip  and  got  back  to  Fort  Lar- 
amie about  November  1st.  I  then  quit  the  employ  of  Kussell, 
Majors  &  Wuddell,  and  joined  a  party  of  trappers  who  were 
sent  out  by  the  post  trader,  Mr.  Ward,  to  trap  on  the  streams  of 
the  Chugwater  and  Laramie  for  beaver,  otter,  and  other  fur  an- 
imals, and  also  to  poison  wolves  for  their  pelts.  We  were  out 
two  months,  but  as  the  expedition  did  not  prove  very  profitable, 
and  was  rather  dangerous  on  account  of  the  Indians,  we 
abandoned  the  enterprise  and  came  into  Fort  Laramie  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  December. 

Being  anxious  to  return  to  the  Missouri  River,  I  joined  with 
two  others,  named  Scott  and  Charley,  who  were  also  desirous  of 
going  East  on  a  visit,  bought  three  ponies  and  a  pack-mule,  and 
we  started  out  together.  We  made  rai)id  progress  on  our  jour- 
ney, and  nothing  worthy  of  note  hiippened  until  one  afternoon, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Little  Blue  River,  we  spied  a  band  of  In- 
dians hunting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  three  miles 
away.  We  did  not  escape  their  notice,  and  they  gave  us  a  lively 
chase  for  two  hours,  but  they  could  find  no  good  crossing,  and  as 
evening  came  on  we  finally  got  away  from  them. 

We  traveled  until  late  in  the  night,  when  upon  discovering  a 
low,  deep  ravine  which  we  thought  would  make  a  comfortable 
and  safe  camping*place,  we  stopped  for  a  rest.     Li  searching 
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for  a  good  place  to  make  our  beds,  I  found  a  hole,  and  called 
to  my  companions  that  I  had  found  a  fine  place  for  a  nest.  One 
of  the  party  was  to  stand  guard  while  the  others  slept.  Scott 
took  the  first  watch,  while  Charley  and  I  prepared  our 
beds. 

A  HORRIBLE  DISCOVERY. 

While  clearing  out  the  place  we  felt  something  rough,  but  as 
it  was  dark  we  could  not  make  out  what  it  was.  At  any  rate  we 
concluded  that  it  was  bones  or  sticks  of  wood  ;  we  thought  per- 
haps it  might  be  the  bones  of  some  animal  which  had  fallen  in 
there  and  died.  These  bones,  for  such  they  really  proved  to  be, 
we  pushed  one  side  and  then  we  lay  down.  But  Charley,  being 
an  inveterate  smoker,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  indulg- 
ing in  a  smoke  before  going  to  sleep.  So  he  sat  up  and  struck  a 
match  to  light  his  old  pipe.  Our  subterranean  bed-chamber  was 
thus  illuminated  for  a  moment  or  two ;  I  sprang  to  my  feet  in 
an  instant  for  a  ghastly  and  horrifying  sight  was  revealed  to  us. 
Eight  or  ten  human  skeletons  lay  scattered  upon  the  ground  1 

The  light  of  the  match  died  out,  but  we  had  seen  enough  to 
convince  us  that  we  were  in  a  large  grave,  into  which,  perhaps, 
some  unfortunate  emigrants,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians, 
had  been  thrown ;  or,  probably,  seeking  refuge  there,  they  had 
been  corraled  and  then  killed  on  the  spot.  H  such  were  the  case 
they  had  met  the  fate  of  thousands  of  others,  whose  friends  have 
never  heard  of  them  since  they  left  their  Eastern  homes  to  seek 
their  fortunes  in  the  far  West.  However,  we  did  not  care  to  in- 
vestigate this  mystery  any  further,  but  we  hustled  out  of  that 
chamber  of  death  and  informed  Scott  of  our  discovery.  Most  of 
the  plainsmen  are  very  superstitious,  and  we  were  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  We  surely  thought  that  this  incident  was 
an  evil  omen,  and  that  we  would  be  killed  if  we  remained  there 
any  longer. 

*•  Let  us  dig  out  of  here  quicker  than  we  can  say  Jack  Robin- 
son," said  Scott;  and  we  began  to  **  dig  out"  at  once.  We 
saddled  our  animals  and  hurriedly  pushed  forward  through  the 
darkness,  traveling  several    miles  before  we  again   went  into 
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camp.  Next  morning  it  was  snowiog  fiercely,  but  we  proceeded 
as  best  we  could,  aod  that  niorht  we  succeeded  in  reaching  Oak 
Grove  ranch  whii'h  had  been  built  during  the  summer.  We  here 
obtained  comfortable  accommodations  and  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink- — especially  the  latter. 

Scott  and  Charley  were  great  lovers  and  consumers  of  **  tan* 
glefoot"  and  they  soon  got  gloriously  drunk,  keeping  it  up  for 
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three  days,  durinor  which  time  they  gambled  with  the  ranchmen, 
who  got  away  with  all  their  money;  but  little  they  cared  for 
that,  as  they  had  their  spree »  They  finally  sobered  up,  and  we 
resumed  our  journey,  urging  our  jaded  animals  as  much  as  they 
could  stand,  until  we  struck  Marysville  on  the  Big  Blue.  From 
this  place  to  Leavenworth  we  secured  first-rate  accommodations 
along  the  road,  as  the  country  had  become  pretty  well  settled. 
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It  was  in  February,  1859,  that  I  got  home.  As  there  was  now 
a  good  school  in  the  neighborhood,  taught  by  Mr.  Devinny,  my 
mother  wished  me  to  attend  it,  and  I  did  so  for  two  months  and 
a  half  —  the  longest  period  of  schooling  that  I  ever  received  at 
any  one  time  in  my  life.  As  soon  as  the  spring  came  and  the 
grass  began  growing,  I  became  uneasy  and  discontented,  and 
again  longed  for  the  free  and  open  life  of  the  plains. 

OFF   FOR   pike's   PEAK. 

The  Pike's  Peak  gold  excitement  was  then  at  its  height,  and 
everybody  was  rushing  to  the  new  gold  diggings.  I  caught  the 
gold  fever  myself,  and  joined  a  party  bound  for  the  new  town  of 
Auraria  on  Cherry  Creek,  afterwards  called  Denver,  in  honor  of 
the  then  Governor  of  Kansas.  On  arriving  at  Auraria  we  pushed 
on  to  the  gold  streams  in  the  mountains,  passing  up  through 
Golden  Gate  and  over  Guy  Hill,  and  thence  on  to  Black  Hawk. 
We  prospected  for  two  months,  but  as  none  of  us  knew  anything 
about  mining  we  met  with  very  poor  success,  and  therefore  con- 
cluded that  prospecting  for  gold  was  not  our  forte.  We  accordingly 
abandoned  the  enterprise  and  turned  our  faces  eastward  once  more. 

When  we  struck  the  Platte  River,  the  happy  thought  of  con- 
structing a  small  raft  —  which  would  float  us  clear  to  the  Mis- 
souri and  thence  down  to  Leavenworth  — entered  our  heads,  and 
we  accordingly  carried  out  the  plan.  Upon  the  completion  of 
the  raft,  we  stocked  it  with  provisions  and  **  set  sail"  down  the 
stream.  It  was  a  light  craft  and  a  jolly  crew,  and  all  was  smooth 
sailing  for  four  or  five  days. 

When  we  got  near  old  Julesburg  we  met  with  a  serious  mis- 
hap. Our  raft  ran  into  an  eddy,  and  quick  as  lightning  went  to 
pieces,  throwing  us  all  into  the  stream,  which  was  so  deep  that  we 
had  to  swim  ashore.  We  lost  everything  we  had,  which  greatly 
discouraged  us,  and  we  thereupon  abandoned  the  idea  of  rafting 
it  any  further.  We  then  walked  over  to  Julesburg,  which  was 
only  a  few  miles  distant.  This  ranch,  which  became  a  somewhat 
famous  spot,  had  been  established  by  **01d  Jules,"  a  French- 
man, who  was  afterwards  killed  by  the  notorious  Alf .  Slade. 
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A  PONY  EXPRESS  RIDER. 

The  great  pony  express,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said 
and  written,  was  at  that  tune  just  being  started.  The  line  was 
being  stocked  with  horses  and  put  iuto  good  running  condition, 
At  Julcsburg  I  met  Mr.  George  Chrisman,  the  leading  wagon- 
muster  of  Russell,  Majors  &  Waddell,  who  had  always  bt  enagood 
friend  to  me,  lie  had  bought  out  *•  Old  Jules,"  and  was  then 
the  owner  of  Julesburg  ranch,  and  the  ageot  of  the  pony  express 
line.  He  hired  me  at  once  as  a  pony  express  rider,  but  as  I  was 
80  young  he  thought  I  was  not  able  to  stand  the  fierce  riding  which 
was  required  of  the  mest^eiigers.  He  knew,  however,  that  I  had  , 
been  rai.sed  in  tlie  saddle  — that  I  felt  more  ut  home  there  than 
in  any  other  place  —  and  as  he  saw  that  I  was  confident  that  I 
could  stand  the  racket,  and  could  ride  as  far  and  endure  it  as  well 
as  some  of  the  old  riders,  lie  gave  me  a  short  route  of  forty-five 
miles,  with  the  stations  fifteen  miles  apart,  and  three  changes  of 
horses.  I  was  required  to  make  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  including 
the  changes  of  horses.  I  was  fortunate  in  getting  well  broken 
animals,  and  being  so  light,  I  easily  made  my  forty-five  miles  on 
time  on  my  first  trip  out,  and  ever  afterwards, 

1  wrote  to  mother  and  told  her  how  well  I  liked  the  exciting 
life  of  a  i)ony  express  rider.  She  replied,  and  begged  of  me  to 
give  it  up,  as  it  would  sorely  kill  me.  She  was  rightabout  this, 
as  fifteen  miles  an  hour  on  horseback  would,  in  a  short  time, 
shake  any  man  "all  to  pieces;'*  aod  there  were  but  very  few, 
if  any,  riders  who  could  stand  it  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
Nevertheless,  I  stuck  to  it  for  two  months,  and  then,  upon  re- 
ceiving a  letter  informing  mo  that  my  mother  was  very  sick,  I 
gave  it  up  and  went  back  to  the  old  home  in  Salt  Creek  Valley. 
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ACCIDENTS   AND   ESCAPES. 

Y  restless,  roaming  spirit  would 
not  allow  me  to  remain  at  home 
very  long,  and  in  November, 
after  the  recovery  of  my  moth- 
er, I  went  up  the  Republican 
river  and  its  tributaries  on  a 
trapping  expedition  in  company 
with  Dave  Harrington.  Our 
outfit  consisted  of  one  wagon 
and  a  yoke  of  oxen  for  the 
transportation  of  provisions,  traps  and  other  necessaries.  We 
began  trapping  near  Junction  City,  Kansas,  and  then  proceeded 
up  the  Republican  River  to  the  mouth  of  Prairie  Dog  Creek, 
where  we  found  plenty  of  beavers. 

Having  seen  no  signs  of  Indians  thus  far,  we  felt  compara- 
tively safe.  We  were  catching  a  large  number  of  beavers  and 
were  prospering  finely,  when  one  of  our  oxen,  having  become 
rather  poor,  slipped  and  fell  upon  the  ice,  dislocating  his  hip,  so 
that  we  had  to  shoot  him  to  end  his  misery.  This  left  us  with- 
out a  team ;  but  we  cared  little  for  that,  however,  as  we  had 
made  up  our  minds  to  remain  there  till  spring,  but  it  was  decided 
that  one  of  us  should  go  to  the  nearest  settlement  and  get  a  yoke 
of  oxen  with  which  to  haul  our  wagon  into  some  place  of  safety 
where  we  could  leave  it. 

We  would  probably  have  pulled  through  the  winter  all  right 
had  it  not  been  for  a  very  serious  accident  which  befell  me  just 
at  that  time.  Spying  a  herd  of  elk,  we  started  in  pursuit  of 
them,  and  creeping  up  towards  them  as  slyly  as  possible,  while 
going  around  the  bend  of  a  sharp  bluff  or  bank  of  the  creek  I 
slipped  and  broke  my  leg  just  above  the  ankle.     Notwithstandiut^ 
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the  great  pain  I  was  fluflfering,  Harrington  could  not  help  laugh- 
jQg  when  I  urged  hiin  to  shoot  me,  as  he  had  the  ox,  and  thus 
end  my  misery*  He  told  me  to  "  brace  up/*  and  that  he  would 
bring  mo  out ' '  all  right . "  * '  I  am  not  nmch  of  a  surgeon, '  *  said  he, 
'"but  I  can  fix  that  leg  of  youra,  even  if  I  haven*  t  got  a  diploma." 

He  succeeded  in  getting  m©  back  to  camp»  which  wn.s  only  a 
few  yards  from  the  creek,  and  then  he  set  the  fracture  as  well  as 
he  knew  how  and  made  me  as  comfortable  as  was  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  We  then  discussed  the  situation,  which,  to 
say  the  least,  looked  pretty  blue.  Knowing  that,  owing  to  our 
mishaps,  we  could  not  do  anything  more  that  winter,  and  as  I 
dreaded  the  idea  of  lying  there  on  my  back  with  a  broken  leg  for 
weeks,  and  perhaps  mouths,  I  prevailed  upon  Harrington  to  go  to 
the  nearest  settlement  —  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
distant  —  to  obtain  a  yoke  of  cattle  and  then  come  back  for  me. 

This  he  consented  to  do;  but  before  leaving  he  gathered 
plenty  of  w^ood,  and  as  the  gi'ound  was  covered  with  snow,  I 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  water  if  I  had  a  fire.  There 
was  plenty  of  fresh  meat  and  other  provisions  in  the  '*  dug-out,'* 
so  that  1  had  no  fears  of  starvation.  The  **  dug-out,*'  which 
we  had  built  imm<3diately  after  we  had  determined  to  remain 
there  all  winter,  was  a  cosy  hole  in  the  ground,  covered  with 
poles,  grass  and  sod,  with  a  fire-place  in  one  end. 

Harrington  thought  it  would  take  him  twenty  days  or  more  to 
make  the  round  trip;  but  being  well  provided  for  —  for  this 
length  of  time  —  I  urged  him  to  go  at  once.  Bidding  me  good- 
bye, he  started  on  foot.  After  his  departure,  each  day,  as  it 
came  and  went,  seemed  to  grow  longer  to  me  as  I  lay  there  help- 
less and  alone.  I  made  a  note  of  each  day,  so  as  to  know  the 
time  when  I  might  expect  him  back. 

A  DESPERATE  SITUATION. 
1 

On  the  twelfth  day  after  Harrington  had  left  me  I  was  awak- 
ened from  a  sound  sleep  by  some  one  touching  me  upon  the 
>uoulder.  I  looked  up  and  was  astonished  to  see  an  Indian  war- 
rior standing  at  my  side.  His  face  was  hiiicously  daubed  with 
paint  which  told  me  more  forcibly  than  words  could  have  done 
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Laramie.  I  rose  up  as  well  as  I  could  and  showed  him  my  broken 
leg.  I  told  him  where  I  had  seen  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  re- 
membered me.  He  replied  that  he  knew  me  well,  and  that  I 
used  to  come  to  his  lodge  at  Fort  Laramie  to  visit  him.  I  then 
managed  to  make  him  understand  that  I  was  there  alone  and 
having  broken  my  leg,  I  had  sent  my  partner  off  for  a  team  to 
take  me  away.  I  asked  him  if  his  young  men  intended  to  kill 
nic,  and  he  answered  that  was  what  they  had  proposed  to  do, 
but  he  would  see  what  they  had  to  say. 

The  Indians  then  talked  among  themselves  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  consultation,  old  Rain-in-the-Face 
turned  to  me  and  gave  me  to  understand  that  as  I  was  yet  a 
*'  papoose,''  or  a  very  young  man,  they  would  not  take  my  life. 
But  one  of  his  men  who  had  no  fire-arms  wanted  my  gun  and 
pistol.  I  implored  old  Rain-in-the-Face  to  bo  allowed  to  keep 
the  weapons,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  as  I  needed  something  with 
which  to  keep  the  wolves  away.  He  replied  that  as  his  young 
men  were  out  on  the  war  path,  he  had  induced  them  to  spare  my 
life;  but  he  could  not  prevent  them  from  taking  whatever  else 
they  wanted. 

They  unsaddled  their  horses  as  if  to  remain  there  for  some 
time,  and  sure  enough  they  stayed  the  remainder  of  the  day  and 
all  night.  They  built  a  tire  in  the  dug-out  and  cooked  a  lot  of 
my  provisions,  helping  themselves  to  everything  as  if  they  owned 
it.  However,  they  were  polite  enough  to  give  me  some  of  the 
food  after  they  had  cooked  it.  It  was  a  sumptuous  feast  that 
they  had,  and  they  seemed  to  relish  it  as  if  it  were  the  best  lay- 
out they  had  had  for  many  a  long  day.  They  took  all  my  sugar 
and  coffee,  and  left  me  only  some  meat  and  a  small  quantity  of 
flour,  a  little  salt  and  some  baking-powder.  They  also  robbed 
me  of  such  cooking  utensils  as  they  wished ;  then  bidding  me 
good-bye,  early  in  the  morning,  they  mounted  their  ponies  and 
rode  off  to  the  south,  evidently  bent  on  some  murdering  and 
thieving  expedition. 

I  was  glad  enough  to  see  them  leave,  as  my  life  had  undoubt- 
edly bung  by  a  thread  during  their  presence.     I  am  confident  ihiil 
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had  it  not  been  for  my  youth  and  the  timely  recognition  and  in- 
terference of  old  Rain-in-the-Face  they  would  have  killed  me 
without  any  hesitation  or  ceremony. 

The  second  day  after  the  Indians  left  it  began  snowing,  and  for 
three  long  and  weary  days  the  snow  continued  to  fall  thick  and 
fast.  It  blocked  the  door-way  and  covered  the  dug-out  to  the 
depth  of  several  feet,  so  that  I  became  a  snow-bound  prisoner. 
My  wood  was  mostly  under  the  snow,  and  it  was  with  great  diflB- 
culty  that  I  could  get  enough  to  start  a  fire  with.  My  prospects 
were  gloomy  indeed.  I  had  just  faced  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Indians,  and  now  I  was  in  danger  of  losing  my  life  from  starva- 
tion and  cold.  I  knew  that  the  heavy  snow  would  surely  delay 
Harrington  on  his  return ;  and  I  feared  that  he  might  have  per- 
ished in  the  storm,  or  that  some  other  accident  might  have  be- 
fallen him.  Perhaps  some  wandering  band  of  Indians  had  sur- 
prised and  killed  him. 

I  was  continually  thinking  of  all  these  possibilities,  and  I  must 
say  that  my  outlook  seemed  desperate.  At  last  the  twentieth 
day  arrived  —  the  day  on  which  Harrington  was  to  return  —  and 
I  counted  the  hours  from  morning  till  niglit,  but  the  day  passed 
away  with  no  signs  of  Harrington.  The  wolves  made  the  night 
hideous  with  their  howls ;  they  gathered  around  the  dug-out;  ran 
over  the  roof;  and  pawed  and  scratched  as  if  trying  to  get  in. 

Several  days  and  nights  thus  wore  away,  the  monotony  all  the 
time  becoming  greater,  until  at  last  it  became  almost  unendurable. 
Some  days  I  would  go  without  any  fire  at  all,  and  eat  raw  frozen 
meat  and  melt  snow  in  my  mouth  for  water.  I  became  almost 
convinced  that  Harrington  had  been  caught  in  the  storm  and  had 
been  buried  under  the  snow,  or  was  lost.  Many  a  time  during 
that  dreary  period  of  uncertainty  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  I 
ever  got  out  of  that  place  alive  I  would  abandon  the  plains  and 
the  life  of  a  trapper  forever.  I  had  nearly  given  up  all  hopes  of 
leaving  the  dug-out  alive. 

A   JOYOUS   MEETING. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-ninth  day,  while  I  was  lying  thus  de- 
spondently thinking  and  wondering,  that  I  heard  the  cheerful 
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sound  of  Harrington's  voice  as  he  came  slowly  up  the  creek, 
yelling,  **  whoa  1  haw  I  **  to  his  cattle.  A  criminal  on  the  scaffold, 
with  the  noose  around  his  neck,  the  trap  about  to  be  sprung,  and 
receiving  a  pardon  just  at  the  last  moment,  thus  giving  him  a 
new  lease  of  life,  could  not  have  been  more  grateful  than  I  was 
at  that  time.  It  was  useless  for  me  to  try  to  force  the  door  open, 
as  the  snow  had  completely  blockaded  it,  and  I  therefore  anx- 
iously awaited  Harrington's  arrival. 

**  Hello!  Billy!"  he  sang  out  in  a  loud  voice  as  he  came  up, 
he  evidently  being  uncertain  as  to  my  being  alive. 

**  All  right,  Dave,"  was  my  reply. 

**  Well,  old  boy,  you're  alive,  are  you?"  said  he. 

**  Yes ;  and  that's  about  all.  I've  had  a  tough  siege  of  it  since 
you've  been  away,  and  I  came  pretty  nearly  passing  in  my  chips. 
I  began  to  think  you  never  would  get  here,  as  I  was  afraid  you 
had  been  snowed  under,"  said  I. 

He  soon  cleared  away  the  snow  from  the  entrance  and  open- 
ing the  door  ho  came  in.  I  don't  think  there  ever  was  a  more 
welcome  visitor  than  he  was.  I  remember  that  I  was  so  glad  to 
see  him  that  I  put  my  arms  around  his  neck  and  hugged  him  for 
five  minutes;  never  shall  I  forget  faithful  Dave  Harrington. 

**  Well,  Billy,  my  boy,  I  hardly  expected  to  see  you  alive 
again,"  said  Harrington,  as  soon  as  I  had  given  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  draw  his  breath;  *'I  had  a  terrible  trip  of  it,  and  I 
didn't  think  I  ever  would  get  through.  I  was  caught  in  the  snow- 
storm, and  was  laid  up  for  three  days.  The  cattle  wandered 
away,  and  I  came  within  an  ace  of  losing  them  altogether.  When 
I  got  started  again  the  snow  was  so  deep  that  it  prevented  me 
from  making  much  headway.  But  as  I  had  left  you  here  I  was 
bound  to  come  through,  or  die  in  the  attempt." 

Again  I  flung  my  arms  around  Dave's  neck  and  gave  him  a 
hug  that  would  have  done  honor  to  a  grizzly  bear.  My  gratitude 
was  thus  much  more  forcibly  expressed  than  it  could  have  been 
by  words.  Harrington  understood  this,  and  seemed  to  appreciate 
it.  The  tears  of  joy  rolled  down  my  cheeks,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  restrain  them.     When  my  life  had  been  threatened 
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by  the  Indians  I  had  not  felt  half  so  miserable  as  when  I  lay  in 
the  dug-out  thinking  I  was  destined  to  die  a  slow  death  by  star- 
vation and  cold.  The  Indians  would  have  made  short  work  of  it, 
and  would  have  given  me  little  or  no  time  to  think  of  my  fate. 

I  questioned  Harrington  as  to  his  trip,  and  learned  all  the  de- 
tails. He  had  passed  through  hardships  which  but  few  men 
could  have  endured.  Noble  fellow,  that  he  was.  He  had  risked 
his  own  life  to  save  mine. 

After  he  had  finished  his  story,  every  word  of  which  I  had 
listened  to  with  eager  interest,  I  related  to  him  my  own  expe- 
riences, in  which  he  became  no  less  interested.  He  expressed 
great  astonishment  that  the  Indians  had  not  killed  me,  and  he 
considered  it  one  of  the  luckiest  and  most  remarkable  escapes  he 
had  ever  heard  of.  It  amused  me,  however,  to  see  him  get  very 
angry  when  I  told  him  that  they  had  taken  my  gun  and  pistol 
and  had  used  up  our  provisions.  **  But  never  mind,  Billy,*'  said 
he,  **  we  can  stand  it  till  the  snow  goes  off,  which  will  not  be 
long,  and  then  we  will  pull  our  wagon  back  to  the  settlements." 

THE  RETURN  AND  DEATH  OF  HARRINGTON. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Harrington  gathered  up  our  traps,  and 
cleaned  the  snow  out  of  the  wagon.  Covering  it  with  the  sheet 
which  we  had  used  in  the  dug-out,  he  made  a  comfortable  bed 
inside,  and  helped  me  into  it.  We  had  been  quite  successful  in 
trapping,  having  caught  three  hundred  beavers  and  one  hundred 
otters,  the  skins  of  which  Harrington  loaded  on  the  wagon.  We 
then  pulled  out  for  the  settlements,  making  good  headway,  as  the 
snow  had  nearly  disappeared,  having  been  blown  or  melted  away, 
so  that  we  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  road.  On  the  eighth  day 
out  we  came  to  a  farmer's  house,  or  ranch,  on  the  Republican 
river,  where  we  stopped  and  rested  for  two  days,  and  then  went 
on  to  the  ranch  where  Harrington  had  obtained  the  yoke  of  cat- 
tle. We  gave  the  owner  of  the  team  twenty-five  beaver  skins, 
equal  to  $60,  for  the  use  of  the  cattle,  and  he  let  us  have  them 
until  we  reached  Junction  City,  sending  his  boy  with  us  to  bring 
them  back. 
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At  Junction  City  we  sold  our  wagon  and  furs  and  went  with  a 
government  mule  train  to  Leavenworth  —  arriving  therein  March, 
1860.  I  was  just  able  to  get  around  on  crutches  when  I  got  into 
Leavenworth,  and  it  was  several  months  after  that  before  I  en- 
tirely recovered  the  use  of  my  leg. 

During  the  winter  1  had  often  talked  to  Harrington  about  my 
mother  and  sisters,  and  had  invited  him  to  go  home  with  me  in 
the  spring.  I  now  renewed  the  invitation,  which  he  accepted, 
and  accompanied  me  home.  When  I  related  to  mother  my  ad- 
ventures and  told  her  how  Harrington  had  saved  my  life,  she 
thanked  him  again  and  again.  I  never  saw  a  more  grateful  wom- 
an than  she  was.  She  asked  him  to  always  make  his  home 
with  us,  as  she  never  could  reward  him  sufficiently  for  what  he 
had  done  for  her  darling  boy,  as  she  called  me.  Harrington  con- 
cluded to  remain  with  us  through  the  summer  and  farm  mother's 
land.  But  alas  I  the  uncertainty  of  life.  The  coming  of  death 
when  least  expected  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  his  case.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  April  he  went  to  a  nursery  for  some  trees, 
and  while  comino:  home  late  at  ni^jht  he  cauoht  a  severe  cold  and 
was  taken  seriously  sick,  with  lung  fever.  Mother  did  everything 
in  her  power  for  him.  She  could  not  have  done  more  had  he 
been  her  own  son,  but  notwithstanding  her  motherly  care  and 
attention,  and  the  skill  of  a  physician  from  Leavenworth,  he 
rapidly  grew  worse.  It  seemed  hard,  indeed,  to  think  that  a 
<rreat  strong  man  like  Harrington,  who  had  braved  the  storms 
and  endured  the  other  hardships  of  the  plains  all  winter  long, 
.should,  during  the  warm  and  beautiful  days  of  spring,  when  sur- 
rounded by  friends  and  the  comforts  of  a  good  home,  be  fatally 
stricken  down.  But  such  was  his  fate.  He  died  one  week  from 
the  day  on  which  he  was  taken  sick.  We  all  mourned  his  loss  as 
we  would  that  of  a  loved  son  or  brother,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
truest,  bravest,  and  best  of  friends.  Amid  sorrow  and  tears  we 
laid  him  away  to  rest  in  a  picturesque  si)ot  on  Pilot  Knob.  His 
death  cast  a  gloom  over  our  household,  and  it  was  a  long  time 
before  it  was  entirely  dispelled.  I  felt  very  lonely  without  Uar* 
rington,  and  I  soon  wished  for  a  change  of  scene  again. 
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had  it  not  been  for  my  youth  and  the  timely  recognition  and  in- 
terference of  old  Rain-in-the-Face  they  would  have  killed  me 
without  any  hesitation  or  ceremony. 

The  second  day  after  the  Indians  left  it  began  snowing,  and  for 
three  long  and  weary  days  the  snow  continued  to  fall  thick  and 
fast.  It  blocked  the  door-way  and  covered  the  dug-out  to  the 
depth  of  several  feet,  so  that  I  became  a  snow-bound  prisoner. 
My  wood  was  mostly  under  the  snow,  and  it  was  with  great  diflB- 
culty  that  I  could  get  enough  to  start  a  fire  with.  My  prospects 
were  gloomy  indeed.  I  had  just  faced  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Indians,  and  now  I  was  in  danger  of  losing  my  life  from  starva- 
tion and  cold.  I  knew  that  the  heavy  snow  would  surely  delay 
Harrington  on  his  return ;  and  I  feared  that  he  might  have  per- 
ished in  the  storm,  or  that  some  other  accident  might  have  be- 
fallen him.  Perhaps  some  wandering  band  of  Indians  had  sur- 
prised and  killed  him. 

I  was  continually  thinking  of  all  these  possibilities,  and  I  must 
say  that  my  outlook  seemed  desperate.  At  last  the  twentieth 
day  arrived  —  the  day  on  which  Harrington  was  to  return  —  and 
I  counted  the  hours  from  morning  till  night,  but  the  day  passed 
away  with  no  signs  of  Harrington.  The  wolves  made  the  night 
hideous  with  their  howls;  they  gathered  around  the  dug-out;  ran 
over  the  roof ;  and  pawed  and  scratched  as  if  trying  to  get  in. 

Several  days  and  nights  thus  wore  away,  the  monotony  all  the 
time  becoming  greater,  until  at  last  it  became  almost  unendurable. 
Some  days  I  would  go  without  any  fire  at  all,  and  eat  raw  frozen 
meat  and  melt  snow  in  my  mouth  for  water.  I  became  almost 
convinced  that  Harrington  had  been  caught  in  the  storm  and  had 
been  buried  under  the  snow,  or  was  lost.  Many  a  time  during 
that  dreary  period  of  uncertainty  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  I 
ever  got  out  of  that  place  alive  I  would  abandon  the  plains  and 
the  life  of  a  trapper  forever.  I  had  nearly  given  up  all  hopes  of 
leaving  the  dug-out  alive. 

A   JOYOUS   MEETING. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-ninth  day,  while  I  was  lying  thus  de- 
spondently thinking  and  wondering,  that  I  heard  the  cheerful 
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Laramie.  I  rose  up  as  well  as  I  ooiild  and  showed  him  my  broken 
leg»  I  told  him  where  I  had  seen  hini,  and  asked  him  if  he  re- 
membered me.  He  rtiplicd  that  ho  knew  me  well,  and  that  I 
used  to  come  to  his  lod«:^e  at  Fort  Laramie  to  visit  him,  I  then 
managed  to  make  him  understand  that  I  was  there  alone  and 
lijiving  broken  my  leg,  T  liud  j^ent  my  partner  off  for  a  team  to 
tnke  me  away.  I  asked  hhn  if  his  young  men  intended  to  kill 
Hu%  and  he  answered  that  wan  what  they  Inid  proposed  to  do, 
bnt  he  would  see  what  they  bad  t(»  :*ay. 

The  Indians  then  talked  among  themselves  for  a  few  mimitesi 
and  ujjoii  the  (UJiicbisionof  tbe  ironsuUatiou,  oltl  Raio-in-the-Face 
tnrned  to  me  and  gave  ine  to  understand  that  us.  I  was  yet  a 
'*  papoose,"  or  a  very  young  man,  tliey  would  not  take  my  life. 
Bnt  one  of  his  men  who  had  no  tire-arnis  w^urlted  my  gun  and 
pi^^tol.  I  irnploretl  old  Rain-in-the*Face  to  be  allowed  to  keep 
the  weapons,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  as  I  ne(M!e<l  somelhing  with 
which  to  keep  the  w<ilves  away.  He  replied  that  as  his  yoimg 
men  were  out  nn  the  war  pathj^  he  hud  indueed  them  to  spare  my 
life;  but  he  eould  not  prevent  them  from  taking  whatever  else 
they  wanted. 

They  unsaddled  their  horses  as  if  to  remain  there  fur  some 
Hme,  and  sure  enough  they  stayed  the  remainder  of  the  day  and 
all  night.  They  built  a  fii-e  In  the  dug-out  and  cooked  a  lot  of 
my  provisrons,  helping  themselves  to  everything  as  if  they  owned 
it.  However,  they  w^ei  e  polite  enough  to  give  me  some  of  the 
food  after  they  bnd  et Hiked  it.  It  was  a  sumptuous  feast  that 
they  bad,  and  tbey  seemed  to  relish  it  as  if  it  were  the  best  lay- 
out they  bad  had  for  many  a  long  day.  They  took  all  my  sugar 
and  coffee,  and  left  me  only  some  meat  and  a  small  quantity  of 
flour,  a  little  salt  and  some  bakins^-powder.  They  also  robbed 
me  of  such  cooking  utensils  as  they  wished;  then  bidding  me 
good-bye,  early  in  the  morning,  they  mounted  their  poniea  and 
rode  off  to  the  south,  evidently  bent  on  some  murdering  and 
thieving  expeditiou. 

r  was  glad  enough  to  see  them  leave,  as  my  life  had  undoubt* 
edly  himg  by  a  thread  during  their  presence.     I  am  confident  thul 
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had  it  not  been  for  my  youth  and  the  timely  recognition  and  in- 
terference of  old  Rain-in-the-Face  they  would  have  killed  me 
without  any  hesitation  or  ceremony. 

The  second  day  after  the  Indians  left  it  began  snowing,  and  for 
three  long  and  weary  days  the  snow  continued  to  fall  thick  and 
fast.  It  blocked  the  door-way  and  covered  the  dug-out  to  the 
depth  of  several  feet,  so  that  I  became  a  snow-bound  prisoner. 
My  wood  was  mostly  under  the  snow,  and  it  was  with  great  diflB- 
culty  that  I  could  get  enough  to  start  a  fire  with.  My  prospects 
were  gloomy  indeed.  I  had  just  faced  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Indians,  and  now  I  was  in  danger  of  losing  my  life  from  starva- 
tion and  cold.  I  knew  that  the  heavy  snow  would  surely  delay 
Harrington  on  his  return ;  and  I  feared  that  he  might  have  per- 
ished in  the  storm,  or  that  some  other  accident  might  have  be- 
fallen him.  Perhaps  some  wandering  band  of  Indians  had  sur- 
prised and  killed  him. 

I  was  continually  thinking  of  all  these  possibilities,  and  I  must 
say  that  my  outlook  seemed  desperate.  At  last  the  twentieth 
day  arrived  —  the  day  on  which  Harrington  was  to  return  —  and 
I  counted  the  hours  from  morning  till  night,  but  the  day  passed 
away  with  no  signs  of  Harrington.  The  wolves  made  the  night 
hideous  with  their  howls ;  they  gathered  around  the  dug-out ;  ran 
over  the  roof;  and  pawed  and  scratched  as  if  trying  to  get  in. 

Several  days  and  nights  thus  wore  away,  the  monotony  all  the 
time  becoming  greater,  until  at  last  it  became  almost  unendurable. 
Some  days  I  would  go  without  any  fire  at  all,  and  eat  raw  frozen 
meat  and  molt  snow  in  my  mouth  for  water.  I  became  almost 
convinced  that  Harrington  had  been  caught  in  the  storm  and  had 
been  buried  under  the  snow,  or  was  lost.  Many  a  time  during 
that  dreary  period  of  uncertainty  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  I 
ever  got  out  of  that  place  alive  I  would  abandon  the  plains  and 
the  life  of  a  trapper  forever.  I  had  nearly  given  up  all  hopes  of 
leaving  the  dug-out  alive. 

A    JOYOUS    MEETING. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-ninth  day,  while  I  was  lying  thus  de- 
spondently thinking  and  wondering,  that  I  heard  the  cheerful 
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sound  of  Harrington*8  voice  as  h©  came  slowly  up  the  creek, 
yelling,  **  whoa  I  haw !' '  to  his  cattle.  A  criminal  on  the  scaffold, 
with  the  noose  around  his  neck,  the  trap  about  to  be  sprung,  and 
receiving  a  pardon  just  at  the  last  moment,  thus  giving  him  a 
new  lease  of  life,  could  not  have  been  more  grateful  than  I  was 
at  that  time.  It  was  useless  for  me  to  try  to  force  the  door  open, 
as  the  snow  had  completely  blockaded  it,  and  I  therefore  anx- 
iously aw^aited  Harrington's  arrival. 

*'  Hello!  Billy!''  he  sang  out  in  a  loud  voice  as  he  came  up, 
he  evidently  being  uncertain  as  to  my  being  alive, 

**  All  right,  Dave,"  was  my  reply. 

**  Well,  old  bo3%  you're  alive,  are  you?**  said  he, 

**  Yes ;  and  that*s  about  all.  I've  hiul  a  tough  siege  of  it  since 
you've  been  away,  and  I  came  pretty  nearly  passing  in  ray  chips. 
I  began  to  think  you  never  would  get  here,  as  I  was  afraid  you 
had  been  snowed  under/'  said  L 

He  soon  cleared  away  the  snow  from  the  entrance  and  open- 
ing the  door  he  camo  in,  I  don't  think  there  ever  was  a  more 
welcome  visitor  than  ho  was.  I  remember  that  I  was  so  glad  to 
see  him  that  I  put  my  arms  around  his  neck  and  hugged  him  fur 
five  minutes;  never  shall  I  forget  faithful  Dave  Harrington. 

**Well,  Billy,  my  boy,  I  hardly  expected  to  see  you  alive 
again,"  said  Harrington,  as  soon  as  I  had  given  him  an  oppor- 
timity  to  flraw  his  breath;  '*  I  had  a  terrible  trip  of  it,  and  I 
didn't  thiuk  I  ever  woidd  get  through.  I  was  caught  in  the  snow-^ 
storm,  and  was  laid  up  for  three  days.  The  cattle  wandered 
away,  ami  I  came  within  an  ace  of  losing  them  altogether.  When 
I  got  started  again  the  snow  was  bo  deep  that  it  prevented  me 
from  making  much  headway.  But  as  I  had  left  you  here  I  waa 
bound  to  come  through,  or  die  in  the  attempt.'" 

Again  I  flung  my  arms  around  Dave*s  neck  and  gave  him  a 
hug  that  would  have  done  honor  to  a  grizzly  bear*  My  gratitude 
was  thus  much  more  forcibly  expressed  than  it  could  have  been 
by  words,  Harrington  understood  this,  and  seemed  to  appreciate 
it.  The  tears  of  joy  rolled  down  my  cheeks,  and  it  w^as  impos* 
sible  for  me  to  restrain  them.     When  my  life  had  been  threatened 
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by  the  Indians  I  had  not  felt  half  so  miserable  as  when  I  lay  in 
the  dug-out  thinking  I  was  destined  to  die  a  slow  death  by  star- 
vation and  cold.  The  Indians  would  have  made  short  work  of  it, 
and  would  have  given  me  little  or  no  time  to  think  of  my  fate. 

I  questioned  Harrington  as  to  his  trip,  and  learned  all  the  de- 
tails. He  had  passed  through  hardships  which  but  few  men 
could  have  endured.  Noble  fellow,  that  he  was.  He  had  risked 
his  own  life  to  save  mine. 

After  he  had  finished  his  story,  every  word  of  which  I  had 
listened  to  with  eager  interest,  I  related  to  him  my  own  expe- 
riences, in  which  he  became  no  less  interested.  He  expressed 
great  astonishment  that  the  Indians  had  not  killed  me,  and  he 
considered  it  one  of  the  luckiest  and  most  remarkable  escapes  ho 
had  ever  heard  of.  It  amused  me,  however,  to  see  him  get  very 
angry  when  I  told  him  that  they  had  taken  my  gun  and  pistol 
and  had  used  up  our  provisions.  **  But  never  mind,  Billy,"  said 
he,  **  we  can  stand  it  till  the  snow  goes  off,  which  will  not  be 
long,  and  then  we  will  pull  our  wagon  back  to  the  settlements." 

THE  RETURN  AND  DEATH  OF  HARRINGTON. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Harrington  gathered  up  our  traps,  and 
cleaned  the  snow  out  of  the  wagon.  Covering  it  with  the  sheet 
which  we  had  used  in  the  dug-out,  he  made  a  comfortable  bed 
inside,  and  helped  me  into  it.  We  had  been  quite  successful  in 
trapping,  having  caught  three  hundred  beavers  and  one  hundred 
otters,  the  skins  of  which  Harrington  loaded  on  the  wagon.  We 
then  pulled  out  for  the  settlements,  making  good  headway,  as  the 
snow  had  nearly  disappeared,  having  been  blown  or  melted  away, 
so  that  we  hiul  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  road.  On  the  eighth  day 
out  we  came  to  a  farmer's  house,  or  ranch,  on  the  Republican 
river,  where  we  stopped  and  rested  for  two  days,  and  then  went 
on  to  the  ranch  where  Harrington  had  obtained  the  yoke  of  cat- 
tle. We  gave  the  owner  of  the  team  twenty-five  beaver  skins, 
equal  to  $60,  for  the  use  of  the  cattle,  and  he  let  us  have  them 
until  we  reached  Junction  City,  sending  his  boy  with  us  to  bring 
them  back. 
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Lararaie.  I  roae  up  as  well  as  I  could  and  showed  htm  my  broken 
leg.  I  told  him  where  I  had  seen  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  re- 
membered me.  He  replied  tliat  he  knew  me  well^  and  that  I 
ii;<ed  to  come  to  his  hjd^^e  at  Fort  Lsirumie  to  visit  him*  I  then 
managed  to  make  him  understand  that  I  was  there  alone  and 
having  broken  my  leg,  T  hud  sent  my  partner  off  for  a  team  to 
take  me  away,  I  asked  him  if  hi.s  young  men  intended  to  kill 
nie,  and  he  answered  that  m'hh  what  they  Inid  proposed  to  do, 
ItuI  he  would  see  what  they  had  to  say. 

The  Indians  then  talked  among  themselves  for  a  few  minute?', 
and  upon  the  eonelusion  of  the  consultation,  old  Rain-in-the-Face 
tnrnetl  to  me  and  gave  me  to  understand  that  as  I  was  yet  a 
'*  papoose,"  or  a  very  young  man,  they  would  not  take  my  life. 
But  one  of  his  men  who  had  no  fire-arms  wanted  my  gun  and 
pistol.  I  implored  old  Raiu-in-tho-Faco  to  be  allowed  to  keep 
the  weapons,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  as  I  ueiHled  something  with 
which  to  keep  tlie  wolves  away.  He  replied  tliat  as  his  young 
men  were  out  on  the  war  path,  he  had  indueed  them  to  spare  my 
life;  but  he  could  not  prevent  them  from  taking  whatever  else 
tliey  wanted. 

They  unsaddled  their  horses  as  if  to  remain  there  for  some 
time,  and  sure  enough  they  stayed  the  remamder  of  the  day  and 
all  night.  They  built  a  tire  in  the  dug-out  and  cooked  a  lot  of 
my  provisions,  helping  themselves  to  everything  as  if  they  owned 
it.  However,  they  were  polite  enough  to  give  me  t^ome  of  the 
food  after  they  had  cooked  it.  It  was  a  sumptimus  feast  that 
they  hatl,  ancl  they  seemed  to  relish  it  as  If  it  were  the  best  lay- 
out they  had  had  for  many  a  long  day.  They  took  nil  my  sugar 
and  coffee,  and  left  me  only  some  meat  and  a  small  quantity  of 
flour,  a  little  salt  and  some  baking-powder*  They  also  robbed 
me  of  such  cooking  utensils  as  they  wished;  then  bidding  me 
good-bye,  early  in  the  morning,  they  mounted  their  ponies  and 
rode  off  to  the  south,  evidently  bent  on  some  murdering  and 
thieving  expedition, 

I  wiis  glad  enough  to  see  thera  leave,  as  my  life  had  nndoubl- 
edly  hung  by  a  thread  during  their  presence.     I  am  confident  thaV 
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tained  from  the  latter  gentleman  his  promise  that  I  should  be  well 
taken  care  of,  if  we  had  to  winter  in  the  mountains.  She  did 
not  like  the  appearance  of  SimpsoDi  and  upon  inquiry  she  learned, 
to  her  dismay,  that  he  was  a  desperate  character,  and  that  on 
Dearly  every  trip  he  had  made  across  the  plains  he  had  killed 
some  one.  Such  a  man,  she  thought,  was  not  a  fit  master  or 
companion  for  her  son,  and  she  was  very  anxious  to  have  me  go 
with  some  other  wagon-master  ;  but  I  still  insisted  upon  remain- 
ing with  Simpson. 


i 

^4 

i^KmtttlttAmmj/lKM 

OH   THE    OVEKLAND  TRAIL, 

*•  Madam,  I  can  assure  you  that  Lew  Simpson  is  one  of  the 
most  reliable  wagon-masters  on  the  plains,"  said  Mr*  RusselK 
"  and  he  has  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Billy.  If  your  boy  is  bound 
to  go,  he  can  go  with  no  better  man.  No  one  will  dare  to  im- 
pose on  him  while  he  is  with  Lew  Simpson,  whom  I  will  instruct 
to  take  good  care  of  the  boy.  Upon  reaching  Fort  Laramie, 
Billy  can,  if  he  wishes,  exchange  places  with  some  fresh  man 
coming  back  on  a  returning  train,  and  thus  come  home  without 
making  the  whole  trip." 

This  seemed  to  satisfy  mother,  and  then  she  had  a  long  talk 
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sound  of  Harrincrton's  voice  as  he  came  slowly  up  the  creek, 
yelling,  **  whoa !  haw !"  to  his  cattle.  A  criminal  on  the  scaffold, 
with  the  noose  around  his  neck,  the  trap  about  to  be  sprang,  and 
receiving  a  pardon  just  at  the  last  moment,  thus  giving  him  a 
now  lease  of  life,  could  not  have  been  more  grateful  than  I  was 
at  that  time.  It  wa-s  useless  for  me  to  try  to  force  the  door  open, 
as  the  snow  had  completely  blockaded  it,  and  I  therefore  anx- 
iousl}^  awaited  Harrington's  arrival, 

*'  Hello!  Bill}^"  he  sang  out  in  a  loud  voice  as  he  came  up, 
he  evidently  being  uncertain  as  to  my  being  alive, 

**  All  right,  I>ave/*  was  my  reply. 

**  Well,  old  boy,  you're  alive,  are  you?'*  said  he, 

**  Yes;  and  that's  about  all.  I've  htui  a  tough  siege  of  it  since 
you've  been  away,  and  I  came  pretty  nearly  passing  in  my  chips. 
I  began  to  think  you  never  would  get  here,  as  I  was  afraid  you 
had  been  snowed  under,"  said  I* 

He  soon  cleared  away  the  snow  from  the  entrance  and  open- 
ing the  door  he  came  in.  I  don't  think  there  ever  was  a  more 
welcome  visitor  than  he  was.  I  remember  that  I  was  so  glad  to 
see  him  that  I  put  my  arms  around  his  neck  and  hugged  him  for 
five  minutes;  never  shall  I  forget  faithful  Dave  Harrington. 

*'Well,  Billy,  mj^  boy,  I  hardly  expected  to  see  you  alive 
jigain/'  said  Harrington,  as  soon  as  I  had  given  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  draw  his  breath;  *'I  had  a  terrible  trip  of  it,  and  I 
didu*t  think  I  ever  would  get  through.  I  was  caught  in  the  snow- 
storm, and  was  laid  up  for  three  days.  The  cattle  wandered 
away,  and  I  came  within  an  ace  of  losing  them  altogether.  When 
I  got  started  again  the  snow  was  so  deep  that  it  prevented  me 
from  making  murh  headway.  But  as  I  had  left  you  here  I  was 
bound  to  come  through,  or  die  in  the  attempt.*' 

Again  I  flung  my  arms  around  Dave's  neck  and  gave  him  a 
hug  that  would  hare  done  honor  to  a  grizzly  bear.  My  gratitude 
was  thus  much  more  forcibly -expressed  than  it  could  have  been 
by  words,  Harrington  understood  this,  and  seemed  to  appreciate 
it.  The  tears  of  joy  rolled  down  my  cheeks,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  restrain  them.     When  my  life  had  been  threatened 
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tained  from  the  latter  gentleman  his  promise  that  I  should  be  wel! 
taken  care  of*  if  we  had  to  winter  in  the  mountains.  She  did 
not  like  the  appearance  of  Simpson,  and  upon  inquiry  she  learned, 
to  her  dismay,  that  he  was  a  desperate  character,  and  that  on 
nearly  every  trip  he  had  made  across  the  plains  he  had  killed 
some  one.  Such  a  man,  she  thought,  was  not  a  fit  master  or 
companion  for  her  son,  and  she  was  very  anxious  to  have  mo  go 
with  some  other  wagon-master  ;  but  I  still  insisted  upon  remain- 
ing with  Simpson. 


ON    THE   OVEHLAND   TRAIL. 

*•  Madam »  I  can  assure  you  that  Lew  Simpson  is  one  of  th<' 
most  reliable  wagon-masters  on  the  plains,'*  said  Mr.  Russell, 
*'  and  ho  has  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Billy.  If  your  boy  is  bound 
to  go,  he  can  go  with  no  better  man.  No  one  will  dare  to  im- 
pose on  him  while  he  is  with  Lew  Simpson,  whom  I  will  instruct 
to  take  good  care  of  the  boy.  Upon  reaching  Fort  Laramie, 
Billy  can,  if  he  w^ishes,  exchange  places  with  some  fresh  man 
coming  back  on  a  returning  train,  and  tlms  come  home  without 
making  the  whole  trip.*' 

This  seemed  to  satisfy  mother,  and  then  she  had  a  long  talk 
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Laramie,  I  rose  up  as  well  as  I  could  and  showed  him  my  broken 
leu*  I  told  him  where  I  had  seen  him,  and  asked  Mm  if  he  re- 
membered  me.  He  replied  that  he  knew  me  well,  and  that  I 
ii^ed  to  come  to  his  lod^e  at  Fort  Lanimie  to  visit  him<  I  then 
mtyuiged  to  make  him  understand  that  I  was  there  alone  and 
liaving  broken  my  leg,  I  had  8ent  my  partner  off  for  a  team  to 
take  me  awaj^.  I  asked  him  if  liis  young  men  inl ended  to  kill 
rnts  and  he  answered  that  wna  what  they  hud  proposed  to  do, 
init  he  would  Bee  what  they  had  to  .say.  i 

Tlie  Indians  then  talked  jiuiong  theHiselves  for  a  few  minuter, 
iind  iii)f>n  the  conehis^iion  of  the  <'OM<;ultation,  old  Ilain-in-the-Faee 
turned  to  me  and  gave  me  to  understand  tliat  as  I  was  yet  a 
'*  papooi^e/'  or  a  very  joun^  man,  they  would  not  take  my  life. 
But  one  of  his  men  who  had  iio  fire-arms  wanted  my  gnn  and 
pmtoL  I  implored  old  Raindn-the-Faeo  to  be  all«)wed  to  keep 
the  weapons,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  as  I  needed  t-tomething  with 
which  to  kenp  the  wolves  a  way.  He  replied  that  as  his  young 
men  were  out  on  the  war  patii,  lie  had  irulueed  tluim  to  spare  my 
life;  but  he  could  not  prevent  tht^m  from  taking  whatever  else 
they  wanted. 

They  unsaddled  their  horses  jis  if  to  remain  there  for  some 
timet  and  sttre  enongh  they  stayed  the  remamder  of  the  day  and 
all  night.  They  built  a  fire  in  the  dug-out  and  cooked  a  lot  of 
my  provisions,  helping  themselves  to  everything  as  if  they  owned 
it.  However,  they  w*ere  polite  enough  to  give  me  yome  of  the 
food  after  they  had  cooked  it.  It  was  a  Bumptuous  feast  that 
they  had,  and  they  seemed  to  relish  it  as  if  it  were  the  best  hiy- 
out  they  had  had  for  many  a  long  day.  They  took  all  my  sugar 
and  coffee,  and  left  me  only  some  meat  and  a  small  (juantity  of 
Hour,  a  little  ealt  and  some  baking- pow^der.  They  also  robbed 
me  of  sueh  cooking  utensils  Jis  they  wished;  then  bidding  me 
good-bye,  early  in  the  morning,  they  mounted  their  ponies  and 
rode  off  to  the  south,  evidently  bent  on  some  murdering  and 
thieving  expedition. 

I  was  glad  enough  to  see  thera  leave,  as  my  life  had  undoubt- 
edly hung  by  a  thread  during  their  presence.     I  am  confident  tJiiU 
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had  it  not  been  for  my  youth  and  the  timely  recognition  and  in- 
terference of  old  Rain-in-the-Face  they  would  have  killed  me 
without  any  hesitation  or  ceremony. 

The  second  day  after  the  Indians  left  it  began  snowing,  and  for 
three  long  and  weary  days  the  snow  continued  to  fall  thick  and 
fast.  It  blocked  the  door-way  and  covered  the  dug-out  to  the 
depth  of  several  feet,  so  that  I  became  a  snow-bound  prisoner. 
My  wood  was  mostly  under  the  snow,  and  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  I  could  get  enough  to  start  a  fire  with.  My  prospects 
were  gloomy  indeed.  I  had  just  faced  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Indians,  and  now  I  was  in  danger  of  losing  my  life  from  starva- 
tion and  cold.  I  knew  that  the  heavy  snow  would  surely  delay 
Harrington  on  his  return ;  and  I  feared  that  he  might  have  per- 
ished in  the  storm,  or  that  some  other  accident  might  have  be- 
fallen him.  Perhaps  some  wandering  band  of  Indians  had  sur- 
prised and  killed  him. 

I  was  continually  thinking  of  all  these  possibilities,  and  I  must 
say  that  my  outlook  seemed  desperate.  At  last  the  twentieth 
day  arrived  —  the  day  on  which  Harrington  was  to  return  —  and 
I  counted  the  hours  from  morning  till  niglit,  but  the  day  passed 
away  with  no  signs  of  Harrington.  The  wolves  made  the  night 
hideous  with  their  howls ;  they  gathered  around  the  dug-out ;  ran 
over  the  roof;  and  pawed  and  scratched  as  if  trying  to  get  in. 

Several  days  and  nights  thus  wore  away,  the  monotony  all  the 
time  becoming  greater,  until  at  last  it  became  almost  unendurable. 
Some  days  I  would  go  without  any  fire  at  all,  and  eat  raw  frozen 
meat  and  melt  snow  in  my  mouth  for  water.  I  became  almost 
convinced  that  Harrington  had  been  caught  in  the  storm  and  had 
been  buried  under  the  snow,  or  was  lost.  Many  a  time  during 
that  dreary  period  of  uncertainty  1  made  up  my  mind  that  if  I 
ever  got  out  of  that  place  alive  I  would  abandon  the  plains  and 
the  life  of  a  trapper  forever.  I  had  nearly  given  up  all  hopes  of 
leaving  the  dug-out  alive. 

A    JOYOUS   MEETING. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-ninth  day,  while  I  was  lying  thus  de- 
spondently thinking  and  wondering,  that  I  heard  the  cheerful 
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Laramie.  I  rose  up  as  well  as  I  could  and  showed  him  mj'  broken 
leg.  I  told  him  where  I  had  seen  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  re- 
membered me.  He  replied  thut  he  knew  me  well,  and  thai  I 
lined  to  come  to  hit*  lodge  at  Fort  Laranxie  to  visit  him.  I  then 
iiiaiiaored  to  uiake  him  uridei^tand  that  T  wiis  there  alone  and 
having  broken  my  leg,  I  had  sent  ni}"  partner  off  for  a  team  to 
take  me  away.  I  asked  him  if  hig  young  men  iot ended  to  kill 
rne,  and  he  answered  that  was  whjit  they  hiid  proposed  to  do, 
l)iit  he  would  see  what  they  had  to  .«ay. 

The  Indians  then  talked  among  themselves  for  a  few  minutes* 
and  upon  tlu5  cduehisionof  the  consultation,  old  Rain-in-the-Faee 
turned  to  me  and  gave  uie  to  understand  that  as  I  vfus  yet  a 
'"  papoose,"'  or  a  very  young  man,  they  would  not  take  my  life. 
But  one  of  hia  men  who  had  no  fire-arms  wanted  my  gun  and 
pistol.  1  implored  old  Rain-in-the-Face  to  be  allowed  to  keep 
the  weapons,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  as  I  needed  fc^omething  with 
vvlilch  to  keep  the  wctlves  away.  lie  replied  tlnit  as  his  yoimg 
men  were  out  on  the  war  path,  lie  had  indueed  them  to  spare  my 
life;  but  he  could  not  i>reveut  them  from  taking  whatever  else 
they  wanted. 

They  unsaddled  their  horses  as  if  to  remain  there  for  some 
time,  and  sure  enough  they  stayed  Ihe  remamdcr  of  the  day  and 
all  night.  They  built  a  lire  in  the  dag-out  and  cooked  a  lot  of 
my  provisions^  helping  themselves  to  everything  as  if  they  owned 
it.  However,  they  were  polite  enough  to  give  me  8orae  of  the 
food  after  they  had  cooked  it.  It  was  a  suinptnous  feast  that 
they  had,  and  they  seemed  to  relish  it  as  if  it  were  the  best  lay- 
out they  had  had  for  jnany  a  long  day.  They  took  all  my  sugar 
and  coffee,  and  left  me  only  some  meat  and  a  small  quantity  of 
flour,  a  little  salt  and  some  baking-powder.  They  also  robbed 
me  of  such  cooking  utensils  as  they  wished;  then  bidding  me 
good-bye,  early  in  the  morning,  they  mounted  their  ponies  and 
rode  off  to  the  south,  evidently  bent  on  some  murdering  and 
thieving  expedition. 

I  was  glad  enough  to  see  them  leave,  as  my  life  had  imdoubt- 
edly  hung  by  a  thread  during  their  presence.     I  am  confident  thit** 
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had  it  not  been  for  my  youth  and  the  timely  recognition  and  in- 
terference of  old  Rain-in-the-Face  they  would  have  killed  me 
without  any  hesitation  or  ceremony. 

The  second  day  after  the  Indians  left  it  began  snowing,  and  for 
three  long  and  weary  days  the  snow  continued  to  fall  thick  and 
fast.  It  blocked  the  door-way  and  covered  the  dug-out  to  the 
depth  of  several  feet,  so  that  I  became  a  snow-bound  prisoner. 
My  wood  was  mostly  under  the  snow,  and  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  I  could  get  enough  to  start  a  fire  with.  My  prospects 
were  gloomy  indeed.  I  had  just  faced  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Indians,  and  now  I  was  in  danger  of  losing  my  life  from  starva- 
tion and  cold.  I  knew  that  the  heavy  snow  would  surely  delay 
Harrington  on  his  return ;  and  I  feared  that  he  might  have  per- 
ished in  the  storm,  or  that  some  other  accident  might  have  be- 
fallen him.  Perhaps  some  wandering  band  of  Indians  had  sur- 
prised and  killed  him. 

I  was  continually  thinking  of  all  these  possibilities,  and  I  must 
say  that  my  outlook  seemed  desperate.  At  last  the  twentieth 
day  arrived  —  the  day  on  which  Harrington  was  to  return  —  and 
I  counted  the  hours  from  morning  till  niglit,  but  the  day  passed 
away  with  no  signs  of  Harrington.  The  wolves  made  the  night 
hideous  with  their  howls ;  they  gathered  around  the  dug-out ;  ran 
over  the  roof;  and  pawed  and  scratched  as  if  trying  to  get  in. 

Several  days  and  nights  thus  wore  away,  the  monotony  all  the 
time  becoming  greater,  until  at  last  it  became  almost  unendurable. 
Some  days  I  would  go  without  any  fire  at  all,  and  eat  raw  frozen 
meat  and  melt  snow  in  my  mouth  for  water.  I  became  almost 
convinced  that  Harrington  had  been  caught  in  the  storm  and  had 
been  buried  under  the  snow,  or  was  lost.  Many  a  time  during 
that  dreary  period  of  uncertainty  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  I 
ever  got  out  of  that  place  alive  I  would  abandon  the  plains  and 
the  life  of  a  trapper  forever.  I  had  nearly  given  up  all  hopes  of 
leaving  the  dug-out  alive. 

A    JOYOUS    MEETING. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-ninth  day,  while  I  was  lying  thus  de- 
spondently thinking  and  wondering,  that  I  heard  the  cheerful 
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Laramie.  I  rose  up  as  well  as  I  could  and  showed  him  my  broken 
leg*  I  told  him  where  I  had  seen  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  re- 
mem  bored  me.  He  replied  that  he  knew  me  well,  and  that  I 
used  to  come  to  hid  lod^^e  at  Fort  Laramie  to  visit  him.  I  then 
managed  to  make  him  understand  that  I  was  there  alone  and 
having  broken  my  leg,  I  had  sent  my  partner  off  for  a  team  to 
take  me  away,  I  asked  him  if  liis  young  men  iol  ended  to  kill 
mt%  and  he  answered  that  was  what  they  had  proposed  to  do, 
hut  he  would  see  w^hat  they  had  to  say. 

The  Indians  then  talked  among  themselves  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  upon  the  (U)nehision  of  the  ei)nsuUatioti,  ohl  Rain-in-the-Faee 
turned  to  rue  and  gave  me  to  understand  that  as  I  Wiis  yet  a 
**  papoose/'  or  a  very  youn\^  man,  they  would  not  take  my  life. 
But  one  of  his  men  who  had  no  fire-arnis  wanted  my  gun  and 
pistol.  I  implored  old  Rain-in-t he-Face  to  bo  allowed  to  keep 
the  weapons*  or  at  least  one  of  them,  as  I  needed  something  with 
whleh  to  keep  the  wolves  away,  lie  replied  that  as  his  yoimg 
men  were  out  on  the  war  path,  he  had  indueed  them  to  spare  my 
life;  but  he  could  not  prevent  them  from  taking  whatever  else 
they  wanted. 

They  unsaddled  their  horses  a-^  if  to  remain  there  for  some 
time,  and  sure  enough  they  stayed  the  remamder  of  the  day  and 
all  night.  They  built  a  tire  in  the  diig-out  and  cooked  a  lot  of 
my  provisions,  helping  themselves  to  everything  as  if  they  owned 
it.  However,  tliey  were  polite  enough  to  give  me  some  of  the 
food  after  they  had  cooked  it.  It  was  a  sumptuous  feast  that 
they  bad,  and  they  seemed  to  relish  it  as  if  it  wei-o  the  best  lay- 
out they  had  had  for  many  a  long  day.  They  took  all  my  sugar 
and  coffee,  and  left  mo  only  some  meat  and  a  small  (quantity  of 
flour,  a  little  salt  and  some  baking-powder.  They  also  robbed 
me  of  such  cooking  utensils  as  they  wished;  then  bidding  me 
good-bye,  early  in  the  mornings  they  mounted  their  ponies  and 
rode  off  to  the  south,  evidently  bent  on  some  murdering  and 
thieving  expedition. 

r  was  glad  enough  to  see  them  leave,  as  my  life  had  nnfloubl- 
edly  bung  by  a  thread  during  their  presence*     I  am  confident  thai, 
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had  it  not  been  for  my  youth  and  the  timely  recognition  and  in- 
terference of  old  Rain-in-the-Face  they  would  have  killed  me 
without  any  hesitation  or  ceremony. 

The  second  day  after  the  Indians  left  it  began  snowing,  and  for 
three  long  and  weary  days  the  snow  continued  to  fall  thick  and 
fast.  It  blocked  the  door-way  and  covered  the  dug-out  to  the 
depth  of  several  feet,  so  that  I  became  a  snow-bound  prisoner. 
My  wood  was  mostly  under  the  snow,  and  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  I  could  get  enough  to  start  a  fire  with.  My  prospects 
were  gloomy  indeed.  I  had  just  faced  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Indians,  and  now  I  was  in  danger  of  losing  my  life  from  starva- 
tion and  cold.  I  knew  that  the  heavy  snow  would  surely  delay 
Harrington  on  his  return ;  and  I  feared  that  he  might  have  per- 
ished in  the  storm,  or  that  some  other  accident  might  have  be- 
fallen him.  Perhaps  some  wandering  band  of  Indians  had  sur- 
prised and  killed  him. 

I  was  continually  thinking  of  all  these  possibilities,  and  I  must 
say  that  my  outlook  seemed  desperate.  At  last  the  twentieth 
day  arrived  —  the  day  on  which  Harrington  was  to  return  —  and 
I  counted  the  hours  from  morning  till  niglit,  but  the  day  passed 
away  with  no  signs  of  Harrington.  The  wolves  made  the  night 
hideous  with  their  howls ;  they  gathered  around  the  dug-out ;  ran 
over  the  roof;  and  pawed  and  scratched  as  if  trying  to  get  in. 

Several  days  and  nights  thus  wore  away,  the  monotony  all  the 
time  becoming  greater,  until  at  last  it  became  almost  unendurable. 
Some  days  I  would  go  without  any  fire  at  all,  and  eat  raw  frozen 
meat  and  melt  snow  in  my  mouth  for  water.  I  became  almost 
convinced  that  Harrington  had  been  caught  in  the  storm  and  had 
been  buried  under  the  snow,  or  was  lost.  Many  a  time  during 
that  dreary  period  of  uncertainty  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  I 
ever  got  out  of  that  place  alive  I  would  abandon  the  plains  and 
the  life  of  a  trapper  forever.  I  had  nearly  given  up  all  hopes  of 
leaving  the  dug-out  alive. 

A    JOYOUS    MEETING. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-ninth  day,  while  I  was  lying  thus  de- 
spondently thinking  and  wondering,  that  I  heard  the  cheerful 
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Laramie*  I  rose  up  as  well  as  I  could  and  showed  him  my  broken 
leg.  I  told  him  where  I  had  »een  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  re- 
membered me.  He  replied  thut  he  knew  me  well,  and  that  I 
Li!*ed  to  come  to  his  lotloje  at  Foi't  Laramie  to  visit  him*  I  then 
managed  to  make  him  understand  that  I  was  there  alone  and 
having  broken  my  leg,  I  had  sent  my  partner  off  for  a  team  to 
take  me  away.  I  asked  him  if  hm  young  men  intended  to  kill 
me,  and  he  answered  that  was  what  they  had  proposed  to  do, 
fiut  he  would  see  what  th^y  had  to  say* 

The  Indians  then  talked  among  themselves  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  upon  tlii^  eon^^lusiun  of  the  consuhation,  old  Ruin-in-the-Faee 
turned  to  me  and  gave  me  to  understand  that  as  1  was  yet  a 
"  papoose/'  or  a  very  young  man,  tliey  wonM  not  take  my  life. 
But  one  of  his  men  wlio  had  no  fire-arms  wanted  my  gun  and 
pistol.  1  implored  old  liain-in-the-Face  to  bo  allowed  to  keep 
the  weapons,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  as  I  needed  something  with 
which  U)  keep  t!ie  vvolvi^s  away.  He  replied  that  as  his  young 
men  were  out  nn  the  war  patb,  ho  had  inclneed  them  to  spare  my 
life;  but  he  could  not  prevent  them  from  taking  whatever  else 
they  wanted. 

They  unsaddled  their  horses  as  if  to  remain  there  for  some 
time,  and  sure  enough  they  stayed  the  rennunder  of  the  day  and 
all  night.  They  built  a  tire  in  the  dug-out  and  cooked  a  lot  of 
my  provisions,  helping  themselves  to  everything  as  if  they  owned 
it.  However,  they  were  polite  enough  to  giv^e  me  some  of  the 
food  after  they  had  cooked  it.  It  was  a  sumptuous  feast  that 
they  bad,  and  they  seemed  to  relish  it  as  if  it  were  the  best  lay- 
out they  had  had  for  many  a  long  day.  They  took  all  my  sugar 
and  coffee,  and  left  me  only  some  meat  and  a  small  quantity  of 
flour,  a  little  salt  and  some  bakino^-powder.  They  also  robbed 
me  of  sueh  cooking  utensils  as  they  wished;  then  bidding  me 
good-bye,  early  in  the  morning,  they  mounted  their  ponies  and 
rode  off  to  the  south,  evidently  bent  on  some  murdering  antl 
ihieving  expeditioiK 

I  was  glad  enough  to  see  them  leave,  as  ray  life  had  undoubt- 
edly hung  by  a  thread  during  their  presence,     I  am  confident  thai 
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had  it  not  been  for  my  youth  and  the  timely  recognition  and  in- 
terference of  old  Rain-in-the-Face  they  would  have  killed  me 
without  any  hesitation  or  ceremony. 

The  second  day  after  the  Indians  left  it  began  snowing,  and  for 
three  long  and  weary  days  the  snow  continued  to  fall  thick  and 
fast.  It  blocked  the  door- way  and  covered  the  dug-out  to  the 
depth  of  several  feet,  so  that  I  became  a  snow-bound  prisoner. 
My  wood  was  mostly  under  the  snow,  and  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  I  could  get  enough  to  start  a  fire  with.  My  prospects 
were  gloomy  indeed.  I  had  just  faced  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Indians,  and  now  I  was  in  danger  of  losing  my  life  from  starva- 
tion and  cold.  I  knew  that  the  heavy  snow  would  surely  delay 
Harrington  on  his  return ;  and  I  feared  that  he  might  have  per- 
ished in  the  storm,  or  that  some  other  accident  might  have  be- 
fallen him.  Perhaps  some  wandering  band  of  Indians  had  sur- 
prised and  killed  him. 

I  was  continually  thinking  of  all  these  possibilities,  and  I  must 
say  that  my  outlook  seemed  desperate.  At  last  the  twentieth 
day  arrived  —  the  day  on  which  Harrington  was  to  return  —  and 
I  counted  the  hours  from  morning  till  night,  but  the  day  passed 
away  with  no  signs  of  Harrington.  The  wolves  made  the  night 
hideous  with  their  howls ;  they  gathered  around  the  dug-out ;  ran 
over  the  roof ;  and  pawed  and  scratched  as  if  trying  to  get  in. 

Several  days  and  nights  thus  wore  away,  the  monotony  all  the 
time  becoming  greater,  until  at  last  it  became  almost  unendurable. 
Some  days  I  would  go  without  any  fire  at  all,  and  eat  raw  frozen 
meat  and  melt  snow  in  my  mouth  for  water.  I  became  almost 
convinced  that  Harrington  had  been  caught  in  the  storm  and  had 
been  buried  under  the  snow,  or  was  lost.  Many  a  time  during 
that  dreary  period  of  uncertainty  1  made  up  my  mind  that  if  I 
ever  got  out  of  that  place  alive  I  would  abandon  the  plains  and 
the  life  of  a  trapper  forever.  I  had  nearly  given  up  all  hopes  of 
leaving  the  dug-out  alive. 

A    JOYOUS    MEETING. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-ninth  day,  while  I  was  lying  thus  de- 
spondently thinking  and  wondering,  that  I  heard  the  cheerful 
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80und  of  Harring:ton's  voice  as  he  came  slowly  up  the  creek, 
yelling,  '*  whoa  1  haw  1'*  to  his  cattle.  A  criminal  on  the  scaffold, 
with  the  noose  around  his  neck,  the  trap  about  to  be  sprung,  and 
receiving  a  pardon  just  at  the  last  moment,  thus  giving  him  a 
new  leas©  of  life,  could  not  have  been  more  grateful  thim  I  was 
at  that  time.  It  was  useless  for  me  to  try  to  force  the  door  open, 
as  the  snow  had  completely  blockaded  it,  and  I  therefore  anx- 
iously awaited  Harrington's  arrival* 

**  Hello  t  Billy!'*  he  sang  out  in  a  loud  voice  as  he  came  up, 
he  evidently  being  uncertain  as  to  my  being  alive. 

*'  All  right,  Dave,''  was  my  reply. 

"  Well,  old  boy,  you're  alive,  are  you?"  said  he. 

•*  Yes;  and  that's  about  all.  Vve  hat!  a  tough  siege  of  it  since 
you've  been  away,  and  I  came  pretty  nearly  passing  in  my  chips. 
I  began  to  think  you  never  would  get  here,  as  I  was  afraid  you 
had  l>een  snowed  under,"  said  I, 

He  soon  cleared  away  the  snow  from  the  entrance  and  open- 
ing the  door  he  came  in.  I  don't  think  there  ever  was  a  more 
welcome  visitor  than  ho  was.  I  remember  that  I  was  so  glad  to 
see  him  that  I  put  my  arms  around  his  neck  and  hogged  him  for 
five  minutes;  never  shall  I  forget  faithful  Dave  Harrington. 

**  Well,  Billy,  my  hoy,  I  hardly  expected  to  see  you  alive 
again/'  said  Harrington,  as  soon  as  I  had  given  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  draw  his  breath;  '*  I  had  a  terrible  trip  of  it,  and  I 
didn't  think  I  ever  would  get  through.  I  was  caught  in  the  snow- 
storm, and  was  laid  up  for  three  days.  The  cattle  wandered 
away,  and  I  came  within  an  ace  of  losing  them  altogether.  AYhen 
I  got  started  again  the  snow  was  bo  deep  that  it  prevented  me 
from  making  much  headway.  But  as  I  had  left  you  here  I  was 
bound  to  come  through,  or  die  in  the  attempt." 

Again  I  flung  my  arms  around  Dave's  neck  and  gave  him  a 
hug  that  would  have  done  honor  to  a  grizzly  bear.  My  gratitude 
was  thus  much  more  forcibly  expressed  than  it  could  have  been 
by  words.  Harrington  understood  this,  and  seemed  to  appreciate 
it.  The  tears  of  joy  rolled  down  my  cheeks,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  restrain  them.     When  my  life  had  been  threatened 
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by  the  Indians  I  had  not  felt  half  so  miserable  as  when  I  lay  in 
the  dug-out  thinking  I  was  destined  to  die  a  slow  death  by  star- 
vation and  cold.  The  Indians  would  have  made  short  work  of  it, 
and  would  have  given  me  little  or  no  time  to  think  of  my  fate. 

I  questioned  Harrington  as  to  his  trip,  and  learned  all  the  de- 
tails. He  had  passed  through  hardships  which  but  few  men 
could  have  endured.  Noble  fellow,  that  he  was.  He  had  risked 
his  own  life  to  save  mine. 

After  he  had  finished  his  story,  every  word  of  which  I  had 
listened  to  with  eager  interest,  I  related  to  him  my  own  expe- 
riences, in  which  he  became  no  less  interested.  He  expressed 
great  astonishment  that  the  Indians  had  not  kiUed  me,  and  he 
considered  it  one  of  the  luckiest  and  most  remarkable  escapes  he 
had  ever  heard  of.  It  amused  me,  however,  to  see  him  get  very 
angry  when  I  told  him  that  they  had  taken  my  gun  and  pistol 
and  had  used  up  our  provisions.  **  But  never  mind,  Billy,"  said 
he,  '^  we  can  stand  it  tiU  the  snow  goes  off,  which  will  not  be 
long,  and  then  we  will  pull  our  wagon  back  to  the  settlements." 

THE  RETURN  AND  DEATH  OF  HARRINGTON. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Harrington  gathered  up  our  traps,  and 
cleaned  the  snow  out  of  the  wagon.  Covering  it  with  the  sheet 
which  we  had  used  in  the  dug-out,  he  made  a  comfortable  bed 
inside,  and  helped  me  into  it.  We  had  been  quite  successful  in 
trapping,  having  caught  three  hundred  beavers  and  one  hundred 
otters,  the  skins  of  which  Harrington  loaded  on  the  wagon.  We 
then  pulled  out  for  the  settlements,  making  good  headway,  as  the 
snow  had  nearly  disappeared,  having  been  blown  or  melted  away, 
so  that  we  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  road.  On  the  eighth  day 
out  we  came  to  a  farmer's  house,  or  ranch,  on  the  Republican 
river,  where  we  stopped  and  rested  for  two  days,  and  then  went 
on  to  the  ranch  where  Harrington  had  obtained  the  yoke  of  cat- 
tle. We  gave  the  owner  of  the  team  twenty-five  beaver  skins, 
equal  to  $60,  for  the  use  of  the  cattle,  and  he  let  us  have  them 
until  we  reached  Junction  City,  sending  his  boy  with  us  to  bring 
them  back. 
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and  defeated  him.  This  kind  of  fighting  was  all  new  to  me,  be- 
ing entirely  different  from  any  in  which  I  hud  ever  before  en- 
gaged. I  soon  became  a  non-commissioned  officer,  and  was  put 
on  detached  service  as  a  scout. 

After   skirmi^iihinfj  around  the  country  with  the  rest  of  the 

army  for  eome  little 
time,  our  regiment 
returned  to  Memphis, 
but  was  immediately 
ordered  to  Cape  Gira- 
deau,  in  Missouri ^  as  a 
Confederate  force  under 
General  Price  was  then 
raiding  that  State.  The 
^^^^^^^^KI^^MT*^^^^^M!^^^"       command    of    \vhich    ujy 

regiment  was  a  part 
hurried  to  the  front  to  id- 
wild  BILL.  tercept  Price,  and  our  first 
tinrht  with  him  occurred  at  Pilot  Knob.  From  that  time  for 
nearly  six  weeks  we  fought  or  skirmished  every  day. 

A   BiNGlTLAK   MEETING   W^TH   WILD    BILL 

I  was  still  acting  as  a  scout,  when  one  day  I  rodo  ahead  of  the 
command,  some  considcrablo  distance,  to  pick  up  all  possible  in- 
formation concerning  Price's  movements.  I  was  dressed  la 
gray  clothes,  or  Missouri  jeans,  and  on  riding  up  to  a  farm  house 
and  entering  I  saw  a  man,  also  dressed  in  ^iray  costume,  sitting 
at  a  table  eating  bread  and  milk.  He  looked  up  as  I  entered,  and 
startled  me  by  saying:  — 

"You  little  rascal,  what  are  you  doing  in  those  *secesh' 
clothes?"  Judge  of  my  surprise  when  I  recognized  in  the 
stranger  my  old  friend  and  partner.  Wild  Bill,  disguised  as  a  Con- 
federate officer. 

'*  I  a^k  you  the  same  question,  sir,"  said  I,  without  the  least 
besitation. 
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'*HushI  sit  down  and  have  dome  bread  and  milk,  and  we'll 
talk  it  all  over  afterwards,"  said  he. 

I  accepted  the  invitation  and  partook  of  the  refreshments. 
Wild  Bill  paid  the  woman  of  the  house,  and  we  went  out  to  the 
gate  where  my  horse  was  standing. 

"  Billy,  my  boy,"  said  he  **  I  am  mighty  glad  to  see  you.  I 
haven't  seen  or  heard  of  you  since  we  got  busted  on  that  St. 
Louis  horse  race." 

**  What  are  you  doing  here?"  I  asked. 

**  I  am  a  scout  under  General  McNiel.  For  the  last  few  days 
I  have  been  with  General  Marmaduke's  division  of  Price's  army, 
in  disguise  as  a  Southern  officer  from  Texas,  as  you  see  me  now," 
said  he. 

^^  That's  exactly  the  kind  of  business  that  I  am  out  on  to-day," 
said  I ;  <'  and  I  want  to  get  some  information  concerning  Price's 
movements." 

'*  I'll  give  you  all  that  I  have;"  and  he  then  went  on  and  told 
me  all  that  he  knew  regarding  Price's  intentions,  and  the  number 
and  condition  of  his  men.  He  then  asked  about  my  mother,  and 
when  he  learned  that  she  was  dead  he  was  greatly  surprised  and 
grieved;  he  thought  a  great  deal  of  her,  for  she  had  treated  him 
almost  as  one  of  her  own  children.  He  finally  took  out  a  pack- 
age, which  he  had  concealed  about  his  person,  and  handing  it  to 
me  he  said :  — 

''  Here  are  some  letters  which  I  want  you  to  give  to  General 
McNeil. 

•'  All  right,*'  said  I  as  I  took  them,  **  but  where  will  I  meet 
you  again?" 

'*  Never  mind  that,"  he  replied;  •*  I  am  getting  so  much  val- 
uable information  that  I  propose  to  stay  a  little  while  longer  in 
this  disguise."     Thereupon  we  shook  hands  and  parted. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  concerning  Price's  raid  in  gen- 
eral, as  that  event  is  a  matter  of  recorded  history.  I  am  only 
relating  the  incidents  in  which  I  was  personally  interested  either 
as  one  of  the  actors  or  as  an  observer. 
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A  PLEASANT  LITTLE  EPISODE. 

Another  intorestiiig,  and  I  may  say  exciting,  episode  happened 
to  mo  a  day  or  two  after  my  unexpected  meeting  with  Wild  Bill. 
I  was  riding  with  the  advance  guard  of  our  army,  and  wishing  a 
drink  of  water,  I  stopped  at  a  farm  house.  There  were  no  men 
about  tiio  premises,  and  no  one  excepting  a  very  fine  and  intel- 
hnitual  looking  hidy  and  her  two  daughters.  They  seemed  to  be 
almost  frightened  to  death  at  seeing  me  —  a  **  yank  "  —> appear 
before  them.  I  quieted  their  fears  somewhat  and  the  mother 
then  asked  me  how  far  back  the  army  was.  When  I  told  her  it 
would  be  along  shortly,  she  expressed  her  fears  that  thqr  would 
take  everything  on  the  premises.  They  set  me  out  a  lundi  and 
treated  me  very  kindly,  so  that  I  really  began  to  sympathize  with 
them ;  for  I  knew  that  the  soldiers  would  ransack  their  house  and 
confiscate  everything  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  At  last  I 
rcHolved  to  do  what  I  could  to  protect  them. 

After  the  generals  and  the  staff  officers  had  passed  by,  I  took 
it  upon  myself  to  be  a  sentry  over  the  house.  When  the  oom- 
riiand  came  along  Home  of  the  men  rushed  up  with  the  intention 
of  entering  the  place  and  carrying  off  all  the  desirable  plunder 
[)OM8ible,  and  then  tearing  and  breaking  everything  to  pieooSt  as 
they  usually  did  along  the  line  of  march. 

**  Halt!"  I  shouted  ;  **  I  have  been  placed  here  by  the  oon^ 
manding  officer  as  a  guard  over  this  house,  and  no  man  must  enter 
it."  This  stopped  the  first  squad ;  and  seeing  that  my  plan  was 
a  success,  I  remained  at  my  post  during  the  passage  of  the  entire 
command  and  kept  out  all  intruders. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  ladies  could  not  thank  me  sufficiently  for 
the  protection  I  had  afforded  them.  They  were  perfectly  aware 
of  the  fact  that  I  had  acted  without  orders  and  entirely  on  my 
own  responsibility,  and  therefore  they  felt  the  more  grateful. 
They  urgently  invited  me  to  remain  a  little  while  longer  and  par* 
take  of  an  excellent  dinner  which  they  said  they  were  preparing 
for  me.     I  was  pretty  hungry  about  that  time,  as  our  rations  had 
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been  rather  slim  of  late,  and  a  good  dinner  was  a  temptation  I 
could  not  withstand,  especially  as  it  was  served  up  by  such  ele- 
gant ladies.  While  1  was  eating  the  meal  I  was  most  agreeably 
entertained  by  the  young  ladies,  and  before  I  finished  it  the  last 
of  the  rear-guard  was  at  least  two  miles  beyond  the  house. 

Suddenly  three  men  entered  the  room,  and  I  looked  up  and  saw 
three  double-barreled  shot-guns  leveled  straight  at  me.  Before 
I  could  speak,  however,  the  mother  and  her  daughters  sprang 
between  the  men  and  me. 

"Father I  Boysl  Lower  your  gunsl  You  must  not  shoot 
this  man,'*  and  similar  exclamations  were  uttered  by  all  three. 
The  guns  were  lowered  and  then  the  men,  who  were  the 
father  and  brothers  of  the  young  ladies,  were  informed  of  what 
I  had  done  for  them.  It  appeared  that  they  had  been  concealed 
in  the  woods  near  by  while  the  army  was  passing,  and  on  coming 
into  the  house  and  finding  a  Yankee  there,  they  determined  to 
shoot  him.  Upon  learning  the  facts,  the  old  man  extended  his 
hand  to  me,  saying:  — 

"  I  would  not  harm  a  hair  of  your  head  for  the  world;  but  it 
is  best  that  you  stay  here  no  longer,  as  your  command  is  some 
distance  in  advance  now,  and  you  might  be  cut  off  by  bush- 
whackers before  reaching  it." 

Bidding  them  all  good-bye,  and  with  many  thanks  from  the 
mother  and  daughters,  I  mounted  my  horse  and  soon  over- 
took the  column,  happy  in  the  thought  that  I  had  done  a  good 
deed,  and  with  no  regrets  that  I  had  saved  from  pillage  and  de- 
struction the  home  and  property  of  a  Confederate  and  his 
family. 

Our  command  kept  crowding  against  Price  and  his  army  until 
they  were  pushed  into  the  vicinity  of  Kansas  City,  where  their 
further  advance  was  checked  by  United  States  troops  from  Kan- 
sas; and  then  was  begun  their  memorable  and  extraordinary  re- 
treat back  into  Kansas. 

A  WONDERFUL    ESCAPE. 

While  both  armies  were  drawn  up  m  skirmish  line  near  Fort 
Scott,  Kansas,  two  men  on  horseback  were  seen  rapidly  leaving 
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the  Confederate  lines,  and  suddenly  they  made  a  daah  towardt 
us.  Instantly  quick  volleys  were  discharged  from  the  Confeder- 
ates, who  also  began  a  pursuit,  and  some  five  hundred  shots  were 
fired  at  the  flying  men.  It  was  evident  that  they  were  trying  to 
reach  our  lines,  but  when  within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  us, 
one  of  them  fell  from  his  horse  to  rise  no  more.  He  had  been 
fatally  shot.  His  companion  galloped  on  unhurt,  mid  seren 
companies  of  our  regiment  charged  out  and  met  him,  and  checked 
his  pursuers.  The  fugitive  was  dressed  in  Confederate  anij^^m, 
and  as  he  rode  into  our  lines  I  recognized  him  as  Wild  Bill,  the 
Union  scout.  He  immediatel}'  sought  Generals  Pleasanton  and 
McNiel,  with  whom  he  held  a  consultation.  He  told  them  that 
although  Price  made  a  bold  showing  on  the  front,  by  bringing  ail 
his  men  into  view,  yet  he  was  really  a  great  deal  weaker  than  the 
appearance  of  his  lines  would  indicate ;  and  that  he  was  tl^en  try- 
ing to  cross  a  difficult  stream  four  miles  from  Fort  Scott. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  but  General  Pleasanton  immed - 
ately  ordered  an  advance,  and  we  charged  in  full  force  upon  the 
rear  of  Price's  army,  and  drove  it  before  us  for  two  hours. 

If  Wild  Bill  could  have  made  his  successful  dash  into  our  lini'S 
earlier  in  the  day,  the  attack  would  have  been  made  sooner,  and  * 
greater  results  might  have  been  expected.  The  Confederates  ' 
had  suspected  him  of  being  a  spy  for  two  or  three  days,  and  had 
watched  him  too  closely  to  allow  an  opportunity  to  get  away  from 
them  sooner.  His  unfortunate  companion  who  had  been  shot* 
was  a  scout  from  Springfield,  Missouri,  whose  name  I  cannot  now 
remember. 

From  this  time  on.  Wild  Bill  and  myself  continued  to  flcout 
together  until  Price's  army  was  driven  south  of  the  Arkansas 
river  and  the  pursuit  abandoned. 
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COURTSHIP  AND  MARRIAGB. 

AMP-LIFE  and  fighting  guerrillas  is  not  a  very 
desirable  occupation,  and  even  scouting  in 
the  service  is  not  so  agreeable  as  making  love 
to  pretty  girls ;  appreciating  this  fact,  after 
nearly  four  years  of  hardships  along  the  ad- 
vance, I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
change  when  in  the  winter  of  18G4-65  I  was 
"^"^  '  permitted  to  spend  a  time  at  military  head- 

quarters in  St.  Louis  on  detached  service.  It  was  while  I  was  in 
this  pleasing  situation  that  I  became  acquainted  with  a  young 
lady  named  Louisa  Frederici,  whom  I  greatly  admired  and  in 
whoso  charming  society  I  spent  many  a  pleasant  hour. 

The  war  closing  in  18G5,  I  was  discharged,  and  after  a  brief 
visit  at  Leavenworth  I  returned  to  St.  Louis,  having  made  up 
ray  mind  to  capture  the  heart  of  Miss  Frederici,  whom  I  now 
adored  above  any  other  young  lady  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
I  ler  lovely  face,  her  gentle  disposition  and  her  graceful  man- 
ners, won  my  admiration  and  love ;  and  I  was  not  slow  in  de- 
claring my  sentiments  to  her.  The  result  was  that  I  obtained  her 
consent  to  marry  me  in  the  near  future,  and  when  I  bade  her 
good-bye  I  considered  myself  one  of  the  happiest  of  men. 

Meantime  I  drove  a  string  of  horses  from  Leavenworth  to  Fort 
Kearney,  where  I  met  my  old  friend  Bill  Trotter,  who  was  then 
division  stage  agent.  He  employed  me  at  once  to  drive  stage 
between  Kearney  and  Plum  Creek,  the  road  running  near  the 
spot  where  I  had  my  first  Indian  fight  with  the  McCarthy  broth- 
ers, and  where  I  killed  my  first  Indian,  nearly  nine  years  before. 
I  drove  stage  over  this  route  until  February,  1866,  and  while 
bounding  over  the  cold,  dreary  road  day  after  day,  my  thoughts 
turned  continually  towards  my  promised  bridei  until  I  st  last  de^ 
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termined  to  abandon  staging  foreveri  and  marry  and  settle  down. 
Immediately  after  coming  to  this  concluaion,  I  went  to  St. 
L0Q13,  where  I  was  most  cordially  received  by  my  sweetheart ; 
it  was  arranged  between  us  that  our  wedding  should  take  place 
on  the  6th  day  of  March  following. 

At  last  the  day  arrived  and  the  wedding  ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents >  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  number  of  invited  friends,  whose  hearty  congratula- 
tions we  received.  I  was  certainly  to  be  ci^ngratulated,  for  I 
had  become  possessed  of  a  lovely  and  noble  woman,  and  as  I 
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gazed  upon  her  as  she  stood  beside  me  arrayed  in  her  wedding 

costume,  I  indeed  felt  proud  of  her;  and  from  that  time  lo  this 
I  have  alway  thought  that  1  made  a  moat  fortunate  choice  for  a  life 
partner. 

BEIBAL  TRIP  ON   A  MISSOUEI  STEAMER. 

An  hour  after  the  ceremony  we — my  bride  and  myself  —  ^ 
were  on  board  of  a    Missouri  river  steamboat,  bound  for  our 
new  home  in  Kansas.     My  wife's  parents  bad  accompanied   us 
ttj  the  boat,  and  had  bidden  us  a  fond  farewell  imd  a  God-speed 
on  our  journey. 
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During  the  trip  up  the  river  several  very  amusing,  yet  awk- 
vrard,  incidents  occurred,  some  of  which  I  cannot  resist  relating. 
There  happened  to  be  on  board  the  boat  an  excursion  party 
from  Lexington,  Missouri,  and  those  comprising  it  seemed  to 
shun  me,  for  some  reason  which  at  the  time  I  could  not  account 
for.  They  would  point  at  me,  and  quietly  talk  among  them- 
selves, and  eye  me  very  closely.  Their  actions  seemed  very 
strange  to  me.  After  the  boat  had  proceeded  some  little  dis 
tance,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  families  from  Indiana, 
who  were  en  route  to  Kansas.  A  gentleman  who  seemed  to  be 
the  leader  of  these  colonists  said  to  me,  **  The  people  of  this 
excursion  party  don't  seem  to  have  any  great  love  for  you." 

"  What  does  it  mean?'*  I  asked;  <<  what  are  they  saying?  It's 
all  a  mystery  to  me.** 

**  They  say  that  you  are  one  of  the  Kansas  jay-hawkers,  and 
one  of  Jennison's  house  burners,**  replied  the  gentleman. 

*<  I  am  from  Elansas — that's  true;  and  was  a  soldier  and  a 
scout  in  the  Union  army,**  said  I;  <<  and  I  was  in  Kansas  during 
the  border  ruffian  war  of  1856.  Perhaps  these  people  know  who 
I  am,  and  that  explains  their  hard  looks.**  I  had  a  lengthy  con- 
versation with  this  gentleman —  for  such  he  seemed  to  be  —  and 
entertained  him  with  several  chapters  of  the  history  of  the  early 
Kansas  troubles,  and  told  him  the  experiences  of  my  own 
family. 

In  the  evening  the  Lexington  folks  got  up  a  dance,  but  neither 
the  Indiana  people,  my  wife  or  myself  were  invited  to  join  them. 
My  new-found  friend  thereupon  came  to  me  and  said:  **  Mr. 
Cody,  let  us  have  a  dance  of  our  own.'* 

««  Very  well,'*  was  my  reply. 

*'  We  have  some  musicians  along  with  us,  so  we  can  have 
plenty  of  music,'*  remarked  the  gentleman. 

«*  Good  enough  1  **  said  I,  **  and  I  will  hire  the  negro  barber 
to  play  the  violin  for  us.  He  is  a  good  fiddler,  as  I  heard  hitn 
playing  only  a  little  while  ago.'*  The  result  was  that  we  soon 
organized  a  good  string  band  and  had  a  splendid  dance,  keeping 
it  up  as  long  as  the  Lexington  party  did  theirs. 
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A  CLOSE   CALL. 

The  second  day  out  from  St.  Louis  the  boat  stopped  to  wood- 
up  at  a  wild  looking  landing.  Suddenly  twenty  horsemen  were 
seen  galloping  up  tbrough  the  timber,  and  as  they  came  nearer 
the  bout  they  fired  on  the  negro  deck-hands,  against  whom  they 
seemed  to  have  a  special  grudge » and  who  were  engaged  in  throw- 
ing wood  on  board.  The  negroes  all  quickly  jumped  on  theboat^ 
aud  pulled  in  the  gang-plank,  and  the  captain  had  only  just  lime 
to  get  the  steamer  out  into  the  stream  before  the  bushwhackers  — 
for  such  they  proved  to  be  —  appeared  on  the  bank. 

"Where  is  the  black  Abolition  Jay-hawker?'*  shouted  the 
leader*  **  Show  him  to  us,  and  we*ll  shoot  him/*  yelled  another. 
But  as  the  boat  had  got  well  out  in  the  river  by  this  time  they 
could  not  board  us,  and  tlje  captain  ordering  a  full  head  of  steam^ 
pulled  out  and  left  them. 

I  afterwards  ascertained  that  some  of  the  Missourians,  who 
were  with  the  excursion  party,  were  bushwhackers  themselveSt' 
and  had  telegraphed  to  their  friends  from  some  previous  landing 
that  I  was  on  board,  tolling  them  to  come  to  the  landing  which 
we  had  just  left  aud  take  me  off.     Had  the  villaLns  captured  mej 
they  would  have  undoubtedly  put  an  end  to  my  career,  and  thai 
public  would  never  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  bored  by  this 
autobiography. 

I  noticed  that  my  wife  felt  grieved  over  the  manner  in  which 
these  people  had  treated  me.  Just  married,  she  was  going  into 
a  new  country,  and  seeing  how  her  husband  was  regarded,  how 
he  had  been  shunned,  aud  how  his  life  had  been  threatened,  I 
was  afraid  she  might  come  to  the  conclusion  too  soon  that  she 
had  wedded  a  '*  hard  customer/'  So  when  the  boat  landed  at 
Kansas  City  I  telegraphed  to  some  of  my  friends  in  Leavenworth 
that  I  would  arrive  there  iu  the  evening.  My  object  was  to  have 
my  acquaintances  give  me  a  reception,  so  that  my  wife  could  see 
that  I  really  did  have  some  friends  and  was  not  so  bad  a  man  as 
the  bushwhackers  tried  to  make  out. 

Just  as  I  expected,  when  the  boat  reached  Leayenworth  I 
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found  n  general  round-up  of  friends  at  the  landing  to  receive  us. 
There  were  about  sixty  gentlemen  and  ladies.  They  had  a  band 
of  misio  with  them  and  we  were  given  a  fine  serenade.  Taking 
carriages,  we  all  drove  to  South  Leavenworth  to  the  home  of  my 
sister  Eliza,  who  had  married  George  Myers,  and  there  we  were 
given  a  very  handsome  reception.  All  this  cheered  up  my  wife, 
who  concluded  that  I  was  not  a  desperado  after  all. 

KEEPING  A  HOTEL. 

Having  promised  my  wife  that  I  would  abandon  the  plains,  I 
rented  a  hotel  in  Salt  Creek  Valley  —  the  same  house,  by  the 
way,  which  my  mother  had  formerly  kept,  but  which  was  then 
owned  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Crook,  late  surgeon  of  the  7th  Kansas. 
This  hotel  I  called  the  Golden  Rule  House,  and  I  kept  it  until 
the  next  September.  People  generally  said  I  made  a  good  land- 
lord and  knew  how  to  run  a  hotel  -r&  business  qualification 
which,  it  is  said,  is  possessed  by  comparatively  few  men.  But 
it  proved  too  tame  employment  for  me,  and  again  I  sighed  for 
the  freedom  of  the  plains.  Believing  that  I  could  make  more 
money  out  West  on  the  frontier  than  I  could  at  Salt  Creek  Val- 
ley, I  sold  out  the  Golden  Eule  House  and  started  alone  for 
Saline,  Kansas,  which  was  then  the  end  of  the  track  of  the 
Kansas  Pacific  railway,  which  was  at  that  time  being  built  across 
the  plains.  On  my  way  I  stopped  at  Junction  City,  where  I 
again  met  my  old  friend  Wild  Bill,  who  was  scouting  for  the 
government,  his  headquarters  being  at  Fort  EUsworth,  afterwards 
called  Fort  Harker.  He  told  me  that  they  needed  more  scouts 
at  this  post,  and  I  accordingly  accompanied  him  to  that  fort, 
where  I  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment. 

During  the  winter  of  1866-67, 1  scouted  between  Fort  Ells- 
worth and  Fort  Fletcher.  In  the  spring  of  1867  I  was  at  Fort 
Fletcher,  when  General  Custer  came  out  to  go  on  an  Indian  ex- 
pedition with  General  Hancock.  I  remained  at  this  post  until  it 
was  drowned  out  by  the  heavy  floods  of  Big  creek,  on  which  it 
was  located ;  the  water  rose  about  the  fortifications  and  rendered 
the  place  unfit  for  occupancy ;  so  the  government  abandoned  the 
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fort  and  moved  the  troops  and  supplies  to  a  new  post —  which 
had  been  named  Fort  Hiiy^  - —  located  further  west»  on  the  south 
fork  of  Big  creek.  It  was  while  scoutiJig  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Hays  that  I  had  my  first  ride  with  the  dashing  and  gallant  Caster, 
who  had  come  up  to  the  post  from  Fort  Ellsworth  >vith  an  escort 
of  only  ten  men.  He  wanted  a  guide  to  pilot  him  to  Fort  Lamed, 
a  distance  of  sixty-five  miles  across  the  country, 

ACTING  AS  GUIDE  TO  C7USTER. 

I  was  ordered  by  the  commanding  officer  to  guide  General 
Custer  to  his  desired  destinatioQ,  and  I  soon  received  word  from 

the  General  that  he  would  start  j 
out  in  the  morning  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  the  trip  in 
one  day*  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  a  good  night *s  rest,  I 
was  on  hand,  mounted  on  my 
large  mouse-colored  mule  —  an 
animal  of  great  endurance—* 
and  ready  for  the  journey; 
when  the  General  saw  me  he 
said :  — 

•'  Cody,  I  want  to  travel  fast 
and  go  through  as  quickly  as 
possible^  and  I  don't  think  that 
mule  of  yours  is  fast  enough  to  suit  me." 

'*  General,  never  mind  the  mule,"  said  !»  **  he'll  get  there  as 
soon  as  your  horses.  That  mule  is  a  good  one/'  as  I  knew  that 
l!ie  animal  was  better  than  most  horses. 

"  Very  well;  go  ahead,  then,"  said  he,  though  he  looked  as  if 
bethought  I  would  delay  the  party  on  the  road. 

For  the  first  fifteen  miles,  until  we  came  to  the  Smoky  Hill 
river,  which  we  were  to  cross,  I  could  hardly  keep  the  mule  inad- 
vanceof  the  General,  who  rode  a  frisky,  impatient  and  ambitious 
thoroughbred  steed;  in  fact,  the  whole  party  was  finely  mounted. 
1  he  General  repeatedly  told  me  that  the  mule  was  **  no  good" 
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and  that  I  ought  to  have  had  a  good  horse.  Bat  after  crossing  the 
river,  and  striking  the  sand-hUls,  I  began  letting  my  mule  out  a 
little,  and  putting  the  ^^  persuaders  **  to  him.  He  was  soon  out- 
traveling  the  horses,  and  by  the  time  we  had  made  about  half  the 
distance  to  Fort  Larned,  I  occasionally  had  to  wait  for  the  Gen- 
eral or  some  of  his  party,  as  their  horses  were  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  fatigue. 

**  General,  how  about  this  mule,  anyhow?  "  I  asked  at  last. 

"Cody,  you  have  a  better  vehicle  than  I  thought  you  had," 
was  his  reply. 

From  that  time  on  to  Fort  Lamed  I  had  no  trouble  in  keep- 
ing ahead  of  the  party.  We  rode  into  the  fort  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  with  about  half  the  escort  only,  the  rest  having 
lagged  far  behind. 

A  FIGHT  WITH  THB  INDIANS. 

General  Custer  thanked  me  for  having  brought  him  straight 
across  the  country  without  any  trail,  and  said  that  if  I  were  not 
engaged  as  post-scout  at  Fort  Hays  he  would  like  to  have  me 
accompany  him  as  one  of  his  scouts  during  the  summer;  and  he 
added  that  whenever  I  was  out  of  employment,  if  I  would  come 
to  him  he  would  find  something  for  me  to  do.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  my  acquaintance  with  General  Custer,  whom  I  always 
admired  as  a  man  and  as  an  officer. 

A  few  days  after  my  return  to  Fort  Hays,  the  Indians  made  a 
raid  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  railroad,  killing  five  or  six  men  and 
running  off  about  one  hundred  horses  and  mules.  Tne  news  was 
brought  to  the  commanding  officer,  who  immediately  ordered 
Major  Arras,  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry  —  which,  by  the  way,  was  a 
negro  regiment — with  his  company  and  one  mountain  howitzer, 
to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  red -skins,  and  I  was  sent  along  with  the 
expedition  as  scout  and  guide.  On  the  second  day  out  we  sud- 
denly discovered,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Saline  river,  about 
a  mile  distant,  a  large  body  of  Indians,  who  were  charging  down 
upon  us.  Major  Arms,  placing  the  cannon  on  a  little  knoll, 
limbered  it  up  and  left  twenty  men  to  guard  it;  and  then,  with 
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the  rest  of  the  commftnd,  he  crossed  the  river  to  meet  the 
lodians. 

Just  as  he  had  got  the  men  over  the  stream  we  heard  a  terrific 
yelliog  and  shouting  iu  our  rear,  and  looking  back  to  |he  knoll 
whore  the  cannon  had  been  stationed,  we  saw  the  negroes,  who 
had  been  left  there  to  guard  the  gun,  flying  toward  us,  being 
pursued  by  about  one  hundred  Indians,  while  another  large  party 
of  the  latter  were  dancing  around  the  captured  cannon,  as  if  they 
had  secured  a  trophy  that  was  dangerous  for  them  to  handle. 
Major  Arms  soon  turned  his  attention  towards  the  Indians  and 
with  a  sharp  charge  drove  them  from  the  gun  and  rec^iptured  it, 
but  not  until  the  carriage  was  broken  and  the  gun  rendered  use- 
less. The  fight  became  hotter  when  the  Indians  were  re-enforced 
by  another  large  war  party,  that  now  came  back  at  us  in  fine 
style*  In  this  charge  five  of  our  men  were  killed  and  many  more 
wounded,  among  the  latter  being  Major  Arms  himself.  The 
colored  troops  became  f rar-stricken  and  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  prevent  a  panic.  In  this  sorry  condition,  and  the  danger  of 
our  po:^ition  becoming  a  perilous  one  if  the  nncqual  contest  was 
continued,  Major  Arms  ordered  a  retreat,  which  was  obeyed  with 
singular  spirit  and  alacritj^  The  Indians  pursued  us  for  a  while, 
but  darkness  soon  came  on  and  under  its  protecting  mantle  we 
managed  to  escape,  and  to  reach  Fort  lliiys  at  daylight  the  fol- 
lowing morning  in  an  exhausted  condition. 

During  our  absence  on  this  expedition  the  cholera  broke  out 
at  the  post,  from  which  terrible  disease  five  or  six  soldiers  died 
daily,  but  the  colored  troops  had  so  much  less  dread  of  cholera 
than  they  had  of  Indians  that  there  was  no  dearth  of  nurses  for 
the  sick,  as  every  negro  at  the  post  became  a  volunteer  minister 
to  the  cholera  patients. 
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CHAPTER    \TIL 


A  fttlliLIONAIRE    IN    PROSPECTIVE, 

'  OON  after  returning  to  Fort  Hays  I  was  sent  with 
dispatches  to  Fort  Harker.  After  delivering  the 
messages  I  visited  the  town  of  Ellsworth,  about 
tlireo  miles  west  of  Fort  Harkcr,  and  there  1 
mot  a  man  named  William  Rose,  a  contractor  on 
the  Kansjis  Pacific  railroad,  who  had  a  contract 
for  grading  near  Fort  Hays.  His  stock  had 
been  stolen  by  the  Indians,  and  his  visit  to  Ells- 
worth was  to  buy  more. 

During  the  course  of  our  cooversatioo,  Mr.  Rose  incidentally 
remarked  that  he  had  some  idea  of  hiying  out  a  town  on  the  west 
side  of  Big  creek,  about  one  mile  from  the  fort,  where  tlie  rail- 
road was  to  cross.  He  asked  my  opinion  of  the  contemplated 
enterprise,  and  I  told  him  that  I  thought  it  was  **  a  big  thing.*' 
He  then  proposed  taking  me  as  a  partner  in  the  scheme,  and 
suggested  that  after  we  got  the  town  laid  out  and  thrown  open 
to  the  public,  we  should  establish  a  store  and  saloon  there. 

Thinking  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  to  be  half -owner  of  a 
town,  I  at  once  accepted  his  proposition.  Wo  bought  a  stock  of 
such  articles  as  are  usually  found  in  a  frontier  6t<»re,  and  trans- 
ported them  to  the  place  on  Big  creek  where  we  were  to  found 
our  town.  We  hired  a  railroad  engineer  to  survey  the  site  and 
stake  it  off  into  lots;  and  we  gave  the  new  town  the  ancient  and 
historical  name  of  Rome.  As  a  **  starter,"  we  donated  lots  to 
any  one  who  would  build  on  them,  but  reserved  the  corner  lots 
and  others  which  were  !)est  located  for  ourselves.  These  re- 
served lots  we  valued  at  fifty  dollars  each. 

A   HOWL    FROM    ROME. 

Our  modern  Rome,  like  all  mushroom  towns  along  the  line  of 
a  new  railroad,  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic,  and  in  less  than  one 
month  we  had  two  hundred  frame  and  log  houses,  three  or  four 
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stores,  several  saloons,  and  one  good  hotel.  Borne  was  looming 
up,  and  Bose  and  I  already  considered  ourselves  millionaires, 
and  thought  we  ^<  had  the  world  by  the  tail."  But  one  day  a 
fine  looking  gentleman,  calling  himself  Dr.  W.  E.  Webb,  ap- 
peared in  town,  and  dropping  into  our  store  introduced  himself 
in  a  very  pleasant  way:  — 

*«  Gentlemen,  you've  got  a  very  flourishing  little  town  here. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  a  partner  in  your  enterprise?  '* 

*'  No,  thank  you,"  said  I,  "we  have  too  good  a  thing  here  to 
whack  up  with  anybody." 

My  partner  agreed  with  me,  but  the  conversation  was  con- 
tinued, and  at  last  the  stranger  said :  — 

"Gentlemen,  I  am  the  agent  or  prospector  of  the  Elansas 
Pacific  railroad,  and  my  business  is  to  locate  towns  for  the  com- 
pany along  the  line." 

**  We  think  we  have  the  only  suitable  town-site  in  this  imme- 
diate locality,"  said  Mr.  Rose,  "  and  as  a  town  is  already  started, 
we  have  saved  the  company  considerable  expense." 

**  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,"  said  Dr.  Webb,  "  that  the  com- 
pany expects  to  make  money  by  selling  lands  and  town  lots;  and 
as  you  are  not  disposed  to  give  the  company  a  show,  or  share 
with  me,  I  shall  probably  have  to  start  another  town  near  you. 
Competition  is  the  life  of  trade,  you  know." 

*'  Start  your  town,  if  you  want  to.  We've  got  the  *  bulge ' 
on  you,  and  can  hold  it,"  said  I,  somewhat  provoked  at  his 
threat. 

But  we  acted  too  independently  and  too  indiscreetly  for  our 
own  good.  Dr.  Webb,  the  very  next  day  after  his  interview  with 
us,  began  hauling  material  to  a  spot  about  one  mile  east  of  us, 
where  he  staked  out  a  new  town,  which  he  called  Hays  City. 
He  took  great  pains  to  circulate  in  our  town  the  story  that  the 
railroad  company  would  locate  their  round-houses  and  machine 
shops  at  Hays  City,  and  that  it  was  to  be  the  town  and  a  splendid 
business  center.  A  ruinous  stampede  from  our  place  was  the 
result.  People  who  had  built  in  Rome  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  had  settled  in  the  wrong  place ;  they  began  pulling  down 
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their  buildings  aud  moving  theoi 
over  to  Hays  City,  and  in  less 
than  three  days  our  onco  flourish- 
ing city  had  dwindled  down  to 
the  little  store  which  Rose  and  I 
had  built. 

It  was  on  a  bright  summer 
morning  that  we  sat  on  a  pine 
box  in  front  of  our  crib,  moodily 
viewing  the  demolition  of  the  last 
building.  Three  days  before  wo 
had  considered  ourselves  million- 
aires ;  on  that  mormug  we  looked 
around  and  saw  that  we  were  re- 
duced to  the  raorofed  edM  of 
proverty .  Our  sanguine  expect- 
ations of  realizing  immense 
fortunes  were  dashed  to  the 
gi'ouiid  and  we  felt  pretty  blue. 
The  new  town  of  Hays  had  swal- 
lowed Rome  entirely.  Mr.  Eose 
facetiously  remarked  that  he  felt 
like  "  the  last  rose  of  summer," 
with  all  his  lovely  companion^ 
faded  and  gone,  and  he  left 
blooming  alone.  I  told  him  I 
was  still  there,  staunch  and  true, 
but  he  replied  that  that  didn't 
help  the  matter  much.  Thus 
ends  the  brief  history  of  the 
*'Rise,  DecUoe  and  Fall''  of 
Modern  Rome. 

It  having  become  evident  to 
me  that  there  was  very  little  hope 
of  Rome  ever  regaiaiiig  itsformei 
splendor  and  prosperity »  I  sent 
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my  wife  and  daughter  Arta  —  who  had  been  bom  at  Leareaworth 
in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1866  —  to  St.  Louis  on  a  visit. 
They  had  been  living  with  me  for  some  little  time  in  the  rear 
part  of  our  "  store/' 

At  this  time  Mr.  Rose  and  myself  had  a  contract  under  Schu- 
macher, Miller  &  Co.,  constructors  of  the  Kansas  Pacific,  for 
grading  five  miles  of  track  westward  from  Big  creek,  and  run- 
ning through  the  site  of  Rome.  Notwithstanding  we  had  been 
deserted,  we  had  some  small  hope  that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
get  water  at  the  new  town,  and  that  the  people  would  all  soon 
move  back  to  Rome,  as  we  really  had  the  best  location.  We 
determined,  therefore  to  go  on  with  our  grading  contract,  and 
wait  for  something  better  to  turn  up.  It  was  indeed  hard  for  us, 
who  had  been  millionaires,  to  come  down  to  the  level  of  common 
railroad  contractors — but  we  had  to  do  it  all  the  same. 

We  visited  the  new  town  of  Hays  almost  daily,  to  see  how  it 
was  progressing,  and  m  a  short  time  we  became  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Webb,  who  had  reduced  us  from  our  late  in- 
dependent to  our  present  dependent  position.  ^Ve  found  him  a 
perfect  gentlemen  —  a  whole-souled,  genial-hearted  fellow,  whom 
everybody  liked  and  respected.  Nearly  every  day  "  Doc.'*  and 
I  would  take  a  ride  over  the  prairie  together  and  hunt  buffalo. 

A  LITTLE  SPORT  WITH  THE  HGSTILES. 

On  one  occasion,  having  ventured  about  ten  miles  from  the 
town,  we  spied  a  band  of  Indians  not  over  two  miles  distant,  who 
were  endeavoring  to  get  between  us  and  the  town,  and  thus  cut 
us  off.  I  was  mounted  on  my  celebrated  horse  Brigham,  the 
fleetest  steed  I  ever  owned.  On  several  subsequent  occasions  he 
saved  my  life,  and  he  was  the  horse  that  I  rode  when  I  killed 
sixty- nine  buffaloes  in  one  day.  Dr.  Webb  was  riding  a  beauti- 
ful thoroughbred  bay,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the 
East.  Having  such  splendid  horses,  we  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a 
band  of  Indians  overtaking  us  on  a  square  run,  no  matter  how 
well  they  might  be  mounted,  but  not  caring  to  be  cut  off  by 
them,  we  ran  oar  steada  about  three  miiea  towards  home,  thus 
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getting  between  the  braves  and  the  town.     The  Indians  were  then 

about  three-quarters  of  a  mite  distant,  and  we  stopped  and  waved 
our  hats  at  them,  and  fired  some  shots  at  long  range.  There 
were  thirteen  in  the  party,  and  as  they  were  getting  pretty  close 
to  us,  we  struck  out  for  Hays.  They  came  on  in  pursuit  and 
sent  several  scattering  shots  after  us,  but  we  easily  left  them  be- 
hind* They  finally  turned  and  rode  off  towards  the  Saline 
river. 

The  Doctor  thought  this  glorious  sport,  and  panted  to  organ* 
ize  a  party  to  go  in  pursuit  of  them,  but  I  induced  him  to  give 
up  this  idea,  although  he  did  so  rather  reluctantly.  The  Doctor 
soon  became  quite  an  expert  hunter,  and  before  he  had  remained 
on  the  prairie  a  year  there  were  but  few  men  in  the  country  who 
could  kill  more  buffaloes  on  a  hunt  than  he. 

Being  aware  that  Rose  and  myself  felt  rather  down-hearted 
over  our  deserted  village,  the  Doctor  one  day  said  that,  as  he  had 
made  the  proprietors  of  Rome  *' howl,"  he  would  give  us  two 
lots  each  in  Hays,  and  did  so.  We  finally  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  our  old  town  was  dead  beyond  redemption  or  revival* 
and  we  thereupon  devoted  our  undivided  attention  to  our  railroa  ! 
contract.  One  day  we  were  pushed  for  horses  to  work  on  our 
scrapers  —  so  I  hitched  up  Brigham,  to  see  how  he  would  work. 
He  %vas  not  much  used  to  that  kind  of  labor,  and  I  was  about  giving 
up  the  idea  of  making  a  work-horse  of  hioi,  when  one  of  the 
men  called  to  me  that  there  were  some  buffaloes  coming  over  the 
hill.  As  there  had  been  no  buffaloes  seen  anywhere  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  camp  for  several  days,  we  had  become  rather  short  of 
meat.  I  immediately  told  one  of  our  men  to  hilL'h  his  horses  to  a 
wagon  and  follow  me,  aa  I  was  going  out  after  the  herd,  and  we 
would  bring  back  some  fresh  meat  for  supper.  I  had  no  saddle, 
as  mine  had  been  left  at  the  camp  a  mile  distant,  so  taking  the 
harness  from  Bri^jham,  I  mounted  him  bareback  and  started  out 
after  the  game,  being  armed  with  ray  celebrated  buffalo- killer, 
**Lucretia  Borgia,** — a  newly-improved  breech-loading  needle 
gun,  which  I  had  obtained  from  the  government* 
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BRIGHAM  TO   THE  FRONT. 

While  I  was  riding  toward  the  buffaloes  I  observed  five  horse- 
men coming  out  from  the  f ort,  who  had  evidently  seen  the  buffa- 
loes from  the  post,  and  were  going  out  for  a  chase.  They  proved 
to  be  some  newly-arrived  oflScers  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
when  they  came  up  closer,  I  could  see  by  the  shoulder  straps 
that  the  senior  officer  was  a  captain,  while  the  others  were  lieu- 
tenants. 

'*  Hello  I  my  friend,"  sang  out  the  Captain,  **  I  see  you  are 
after  the  same  game  we  are." 

*'  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  those  buffaloes  coming  over  the  hill,  and  as 
we  were  about  out  of  fresh  meat  I  thought  I  would  go  and  get 
some,"  said  I. 

They  scanned  my  cheap-looking  outfit  pretty  closely,  and  as 
ray  horse  was  not  very  prepossessing  in  appearance,  having  on 
only  a  blind  bridle,  and  otherwise  looking  like  a  work-horse,  they 
evidently  considered  me  a  green  hand  at  hunting. 

"  Do  you  expect  to  catch  those  buffaloes  on  that  Gothic 
steed?"  laughingly  asked  the  captain. 

*'  I  hope  so,  by  pushing  on  the  reins  hard  enough,"  was  my 
reply. 

"You'll  never  catch  them  in  the  world,  my  fine  fellow," 
said  the  captain.  "  It  requires  a  fast  horse  to  overtake  the  ani- 
mals on  these  prairies." 

"  Does  it?"  asked  I,  as  if  I  didn't  know  it. 

"  Yes ;  but  come  along  with  us  as  we  are  going  to  kill  them 
more  for  pleasure  than  anything  else.  All  we  want  are  the 
tongues  and  a  piece  of  tender-loin,  and  you  may  have  all  that  is 
left,"  said  the  generous  man. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Captain,  and  will  follow  you,"  I 
replied. 

There  were  eleven  buffaloes  in  the  herd  and  they  were  not 
more  than  a  mile  from  us.  The  officers  dashed  ahead  as  if  they 
had  a  sure  thing  on  killing  them  all  before  I  could  come  up  with 
them ;  but  I  had  noticed  that  the  herd  was  making  towards  the 
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creek  for  irater,  and  as  I  knew  bcffalo  nature,  I  was  perfectly 
aware  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  turn  them  from  their  direct 
course.  Thereupon,  I  started  towards  the  creek  to  head  them 
off,  while  tho  officers  came  up  in  the  rear  and  gave  chase. 

A  PRETTT  BUFFALO  DRrVE. 

The  buffaloes  came  rushing  past  me  not  a  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant, with  the  officers  about  three  hundred  yards  in  the  rear. 
Now,  thought  I J  is  the  ti  le  to  *'  get  my  work  in,**  as  they  say; 
^flnd  I  pulled  the  blind-br^  *'^  from  my  hiirse,  who  knew  as  well 

I  did  that  wo  were  out  for  buffaloes  — as  he  was  a  trained 
hunter.  The  moment  the  bridle  was  off,  he  started  at  the  top 
of  his  speed,  ruQuing  m  ahead  of  the  officers,  and  with  a  few 
jumps  he  brought  mo  ak)ugside  of  the  rear  buffalo.  Raising  old 
"  Lucretia  Borgia"  to  ray  shoulder,  I  fired,  and  killed  ihe  animal 
at  the  first  shot.  My  horse  then  carried  me  alongside  the  next 
one,  not  ten  feet  away,  and  I  dropped  him  at  the  next  fire. 

As  soon  as  one  buffalo  would  fall,  Brigham  would  take  me  so 
close  to  the  next  tliat  I  could  almost  touch  it  with  my  gim.  In 
ibis  manner  I  killed  the  eleven  buffaloes  with  twelve  shots;  and, 
ns  the  last  animal  drcpped,  my  horse  stopped.  I  jumped  to  the 
ground,  knowing  that  he  would  not  leave  me  ^-  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  I  had  been  ricbng  him  without  bridle,  reins  or  saddle  — 
and  turning  around  as  the  party  of  astonished  officers  rode  up,  I 
said  to  them :  — 

'*  Now,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  present  to  you  all  the  tongues 
and  tender-loins  you  wish  from  these  buffaloes/* 

Captain  Graham,  for  sucti  I  soon  learned  was  his  name,  re- 
plied :  **  Well  J  I  never  saw  the  like  before.  Who  under  the  sun 
are  you^  anyhow?" 

**  My  name  is  Cody,"  said  I, 

One  of  the  lieutenants,  Thompson  by  name,  who  had  met  me 
<it  Fort  Ilarker,  then  recognized  me,  and  said:  **  Why,  that  is 
Bill  Cody,  our  old  scout-"  He  then  introduced  me  to  the  other 
officers,  who  were  Captain  Graham  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry,  ^ad 
Lieutenants  Eeed,  Emmick  and  CzeUeK 
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Captain  Graham,  who  was  considerable  of  a  horseman,  greatly 
admired  Brigham,  and  said:  *•  That  horse  of  yours  has  running 
points^ 

^^  Yes,  sir ;  he  has  not  only  got  the  points,  he  is  a  runner  and 
knows  how  to  use  the  points,"  said  I. 

**  So  I  noticed,"  said  ihe  captain. 

They  all  finally  dismouoted,  and  we  countinued  chatting  for 
some  litile  time  upon  the  different  subjects  of  horses,  buffaloes 
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Indians  and  hunting.  They  felt  a  little  son^  at  not  getting  a  single 
shot  at  the  buffaloes,  but  the  way  I  had  killed  them  had,  ihvy 
said,  amply  repaid  them  for  their  disapptnutment.  They  had 
read  of  such  feats  in  book?,  but  this  was  the  first  time  they  had 
ever  seen  anything  of  the  kind  with  their  own  eyes.  It  was  the 
Hrst  time,  also,  that  they  had  ever  witnessed  or  heard  of  a  white 
man  running  buffaloes  on  horseback  without  a  saddle  or  a  bridle. 
I  told  them  that  Brigham  kn^w  nearly  as  much  about  the  busi- 
ness as  I  did*  and  if  I  had  twenty  bridles  they  would  have  been  of 
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no  ua©  to  me,  aah©  understood  everything,  and  all  that  he  expected 
of  me  was  to  do  the  shooting.  It  is  a  fact,  that  Brighara  would 
stop  if  a  buffalo  did  not  fall  at  the  first  tire,  so  as  to  give  me  a 
second  chance,  but  if  I  did  not  kill  the  buffalo  then,  he  would  go 
on,  ay  If  to  tiay ,  *'  You  are  no  good,  aud  I  will  not  fool  away  my 
time  by  giving  you  more  thau  two  shots.'*  Brigham  \Ytis  the  best 
horse  I  ever  owned  or  saw  for  buffalo  chasing. 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  in  a  little  while  by  the  arri- 
val of  the  wagon  which  1  had  ordered  out;  I  loaded  the  hind- 
quarters of  the  youngest  buffaloes  on  it,  and  then  cut  out  the 
tongues  and  tender4oina,  and  presented  them  to  the  officers,  after 
which  I  rode  towards  the  fort  with  them,  while  the  wascon  re- 
turned  to  camp. 

Captain  Graham  told  me  that  he  expected  to  be  stationed  at 
Fort  Hays  during  the  summer,  and  would  probably  be  sent  out 
on  a  scouting  expedition,  and  m  case  he  was  he  would  like  to  have 
me  accompany  him  as  scout  and  guide.  I  replied  that  notwith- 
standing I  was  very  busy  with  my  railroad  contract  I  would  go 
with  him  if  he  was  ordered  oat.  I  then  left  the  officers  and  re- 
turned to  our  camp. 

IN  PURSUIT  OF  INDIANS. 

That  very  night  the  Indians  unexpectedly  made  a  raid  on  the 
horses,  and  ran  off  five  or  six  of  our  very  best  work- teams,  leav- 
ing us  ill  a  very  crippled  condition.  At  daylight  I  jumped  on  old 
Brigham  and  rode  to  Fort  Hays,  where  I  reported  the  affair  to  the 
commanding  officer;  Captain  Graham  and  Lieutenant  Emmick 
were  at  ouco  ordered  out  with  their  company  of  one  hundred  col- 
ored troops,  to  pursue  the  Indians  and  recover  our  stock  if  possi- 
ble. In  an  hour  we  were  under  way.  The  darkies  had  never 
been  in  an  Indian  fight  and  were  anxious  to  catch  the  band  we 
were  after  and  "Sweep  de  red  debela  from  off  de  face  of  de 
yearth."  Captain  Graham  was  a  brave,  dashing  officer,  eager  to 
make  a  record  for  himself,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could 
trail  fast  enough  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  impatient  soldiers. 
Every  few  moments  Captain  Graham  would  ride  up  to  see  if  the 
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trail  was  freshening  and  how  soon  we  should  be  likely  to  over- 
take the  thieves. 

At  last  we  reached  the  Saline  river,  where  we  found  the  In- 
dians had  only  stopped  to  feed  and  water  the  animals,  and  had 
then  pushed  on  towards  the  Solomon.  After  crossing  the  Saline 
they  made  no  effort  to  conceal  their  trail,  thinking  they  would 
not  be  pursued  beyond  that  point  —  consequenntly  we  were  able  to 
make  excellent  time.  We  reached  the  Solomon  before  sunset,  and 
came  to  a  halt ;  we  surmised  that  if  the  Indians  were  camped  on 
this  river,  that  they  had  no  suspicion  of  our  being  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. I  advised  Captain  Graham  to  remain  with  the  company 
where  ft  was,  while  I  went  ahead  on  a  scout  to  find  the  Indians, 
if  they  were  in  the  vicinity. 

After  riding  some  distance  down  the  ravine  that  led  to  the 
river,  I  left  my  horse  at  the  foot  of  a  hill;  then,  creeping  to  the 
top,  I  looked  cautiously  over  the  summit  upon  the  Solomon  be- 
low. I  at  once  discovered  in  plain  view,  not  a  mile  away,  a  herd 
of  horses  grazing,  our  lost  ones  among  them;  very  shortly  I 
made  out  the  Indian  camp,  noted  its  lay,  and  how  we  could  best 
approach  it.  Reporting  to  Captain  Graham,  whose  eyes  fairly 
danced  with  delight  at  the  prospect  of  surprising  and  whipping 
the  red-skins,  we  concluded  to  wait  until  the  moon  rose,  then  get 
into  the  timber  so  as  to  approach  the  Indians  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble without  being  discovered,  and  finally  to  make  a  sudden  dash 
into  their  camp  and  clean  them  out.  We  had  everything  *'  cut 
and  dried,"  as  we  thought,  but  alas  I  just  sls  we  were  nearingthe 
point  where  we  were  to  take  the  open  ground  and  make  our 
charge,  one  of  the  colored  gentlemen  became  so  excited  that 
he  fired  off  his  gun.  We  immediately  commenced  the  charge, 
but  the  firing  of  the  gun  and  the  noise  of  our  rush  through  the 
crackling  timber  alarmed  the  Indians,  who  at  once  sprang  to  their 
horses  and  were  away  from  us  before  we  reached  their  late  camp. 
Captain  Graham  called  out  **  Follow  me,  boys!  "  which  we  did 
for  a  while,  but  in  the  darkness  the  Indians  made  good  their  es- 
cape. The  bugle  then  gave  the  recall,  but  some  of  the  darkies 
did  not  get  back  until  mominj;  having;,  in  their  fright,  aUowed 
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their  horses  to  run  away  with  them  withersoever  it  suited  the  ani- 
mals* pleasure  to  go< 

We  followed  the  trail  the  next  day  for  awhile,  but  as  it  became 
evitlent  that  it  would  be  a  long  ehase  to  overtake  the  enemy,  and 
as  we  had  rations  only  for  the  day,  wo  commenced  the  return. 
Captain  Gndiam  waa  bitterly  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to 
get  tlie  fight  when  it  seemed  so  near  at  one  time.  He  roundly 
cursed  the  '*  nigger  ^'  who  fired  the  gun,  and  as  a  punishment  for 
his  carelessness,  he  w^as  compelled  to  walk  all  the  way  back  to 
Fort  Hays. 

HOW^    I   RECEIVED   THE   TITLE   OP    BUFFALO    BILL. 

The  construction  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  railroad  was  pushed 
forward  with  great  rapidity,  and  Tvhen  track-laying  began  it  was 
only  a  very  short  time  before  the  road  was  ready  for  construction 
trains  as  far  west  as  the  heart  of  the  buffalo  country.  Twelve 
hundi^ed  nieu  were  employed  in  the  work,  and  as  the  Indiana 
were  very  troublesome  it  became  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  fresh 
meat  to  feed  such  an  army  of  workmen.  This  embarrassment 
was  at  length  overcome  by  the  construction  company  engaging 
hunters  to  kill  buffaloes,  the  flesh  of  which  is  equal  to  the  beat 
cor  II -fed  beef. 

Having  heard  of  my  experience  and  success  a*^  a  buffalo  hunter, 
Messrs.  Goddard  Brothers,  who  had  the  contract  for  boarding 
the  employees  of  the  road,  met  me  in  Hays  City  one  day  and 
made  me  a  good  offer  to  become  their  hunter,  and  I  at  once  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  them.  They  said  that  they  would  re- 
quire about  twelve  buffaloes  per  day;  that  would  be  twenty-four 
hams,  as  we  took  only  the  hind-quarter*  and  hump  of  each  buf- 
falo. As  this  waa  to  be  dangerous  work,  on  account  of  the 
Indians,  who  were  riding  all  over  that  section  of  the  country, 
and  as  I  would  be  obliged  to  go  from  five  to  ten  miles  from  the 
road  each  day  to  hunt  the  buffaloes,  accompanied  by  only  one 
man  with  a  light  wagon  for  the  transportation  of  the  meat,  I  of 
course  demanded  a  large  salary.  They  could  afford  to  remuner- 
ate me  well,  because  the  meat  would  not  cost  them  anythmg. 
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They  agreed  to  give  me  five  hundred  dollars  per  month,  provided 
I  furnished  them  all  the  fresh  meat  required. 

Leaving  my  partner.  Rose,  to  complete  our  grading  contract, 
I  immediately  began  my  career  as  a  buffalo  hunter  for  the  Kan- 
sas Pacific  railroad,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  acquired  con- 
siderable notoriety.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  very  appropriate 
name  of  **  Buffalo  Bill*'  was  conferred  upon  me  by  the  road- 
hands.  It  has  stuck  to  me  ever  since,  and  I  have  never  been 
ashamed  of  it. 

During  my  engagement  as  hunter  for  the  company  —  a  period 
of  less  than  eighteen  months  —  I  killed  4,280  buffaloes;  and  I 
had  many  exciting  adventures  with  the  Indians,  as  well  as  hair- 
breadth escapes,  some  of  which  are  well  worth  relating. 

A   BACE  FOR  MY   SCALP. 

One  day  in  the  spring  of  1868  I  mounted  Brigham  and  started 
for  Smoky  Hill  river.  After  galloping  about  twenty  miles  I 
reached  the  top  of  a  small  hill  overlooking  the  valley  of  that 
beautiful  stream.  As  I  was  gazing  on  the  landscape,  I  suddenly 
saw  a  band  of  about  thirty  Indians  nearly  half  a  mile  distant ; 
I  knew  by  the  way  they  jumped  on  their  horses  that  they  had  seen 
me  as  soon  as  I  came  into  sight. 

The  only  chance  I  had  for  my  life  was  to  make  a  run  for  it, 
and  I  immediately  wheeled  and  started  back  towards  the  railroad. 
Brigham  seemed  to  understand  what  was  up,  and  he  struck  out 
as  if  he  comprehended  that  it  was  to  be  a  run  for  life.  He 
crossed  a  ravine  in  a  few  jumps,  and  on  reaching  a  ridge  beyond 
I  drew  rein,  looked  back  and  saw  the  Indians  coming  for  me  at 
full  speed  and  evidently  well  mounted.  I  would  have  had  little 
or  no  fear  of  being  overtaken  if  Brigham  had  been  fresh  ;  but  as 
he  was  not,  I  felt  uncertain  as  to  how  he  would  stand  a  long 
chase. 

My  pursuers  seemed  to  be  gaining  on  me  a  little,  and  I  let 
Brigham  shoot  ahead  again;  when  we  had  run  about  three  miles 
further,  some  eight  or  nine  of  the  Indians  were  not  over  two 
hundred  yards  behind^  and  five  or  sue  of  thesd  seemed  to  bd 
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shortening  the  gap  at  every  jump.  Brigham  now  exerted  him- 
self more  than  ever,  and  for  the  next  three  or  four  miles  he  got 

•*  right  down  to  business/*  and  did  some  of  the  prettiest  running 
I  ever  saw.  But  the  Indians  were  about  as  well  mounted  as  I  was, 
and  one  of  their  horses  in  particular  —  a  spotted  animal — was 
gaining  on  me  all  the  time.  Nearly  all  the  other  horses  were  strung 
out  behind  for  a  distance  of  two  miles,  but  still  chasing  after  me. 

A  GREAT  SeOT* 

The  Indian  who  was  riding  the  spotted  horse  was  armed  with 
a  rifle,   and  would  occasionally  send  a  bullet  whistling  along, 


CHECKING    A    HOT   PtTRStJIT. 

sometimes  striking  the  ground  ahead  of  me.  I  saw  that  this  fel- 
low must  be  checked,  or  a  stray  bullet  from  his  gun  might  bit  me 
or  ray  horse;  so  suddenly  stopping  Brigham  and  quickly  wheel- 
ing him  around,  I  raised  old  **  Lucretia*'  to  my  shoulder,  took 
deliberate  aim  at  the  Indian  and  his  horse,  hoping  to  hit  one  or 
the  other,  and  fired.  He  was  not  over  eighty  yards  away  from 
me  at  ihis  time,  and  at  the  crack  of  my  rifle  down  went  Ms 
horse.     Not  waitiag  to  see  if  he  recovered,  I  turned  Brigham » 
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and  in  a  moment  we  were  again  fairly  flying  towards  our  desti- 
nation; we  had  urgent  business  about  that  time,  and  were  in  a 
hurry  to  get  there. 

The  other  Indians  had  gained  on  us  while  I  was  engaged  shoot- 
ing at  their  leader,  and  they  sent  several  shots  whizzing  past  me, 
but  fortunately  none  of  them  hit  the  intended  mark.  To  re- 
turn their  compliment  I  occasionally  wheeled  myself  in  the  sad- 
dle and  fired  back  at  them,  and  one  of  my  shots  broke  the  leg 
of  one  of  their  horses,  which  left  its  rider  hors  (e)  de  combat^ 
as  the  French  would  say. 

Only  seven  or  eight  Indians  now  remained  in  dangerous  prox- 
imity to  me,  and  as  their  horses  were  beginning  to  lag  somewhat, 
I  checked  my  faithful  old  steed  a  little,  to  allow  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  draw  an  extra  breath  or  two.  I  had  determined,  if  it 
should  come  to  the  worst,  to  drop  into  a  buffalo  wallow,  where  I 
could  stand  the  Indians  off  for  a  while;  but  I  was  not  compelled 
to  do  this,  as  Brigham  carried  me  through  most  nobly. 

SAUCE   FOR  THE   GANDER. 

The  chase  was  kept  up  until  we  came  within  three  miles  of  the 
end  of  the  railroad  track,  where  two  companies  of  soldiers  were 
stationed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  workmen  from  the 
Indians.  One  of  the  outposts  saw  the  Indians  chasing  me  across 
the  prairie  and  gave  the  alarm.  In  a  few  minutes  I  saw,  greatly 
to  my  delight,  men  coming  on  foot,  and  cavalrymen  too  came 
galloping  to  my  rescue  as  soon  as  they  could  mount  their  horses. 
When  the  Indians  observed  this,  they  turned  and  ran  in  the  di- 
rection from  which  they  had  come.  In  a  very  few  minutes  I  was 
met  by  some  of  the  infantrymen  and  trackmen,  and  jumping  to 
the  ground  and  pulling  the  blanket  and  saddle  off  of  Brigham,  I 
told  them  what  he  had  done  for  me ;  they  at  once  took  him  in 
charge,  led  him  around,  and  rubbed  him  down  so  vigorously  that 
i  thought  they  would  rub  him  to  death. 

Captain  Nolan,  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry,  now  came  up  with  for- 
ty of  his  men,  and  upon  learning  what  had  happened  he  de* 
termined  to  pursue  the  Indians.     Ho  kindly  offered  ma  one  of 
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the  cavalry  horses,  and  after  putting  my  own  saddle  anrl  bridle 
on  the  animal^  we  starteJ  out  after  the  flying  Indians,  who  (»iily 
a  few  mioules  before  had  been  making  it  so  nncomfortably  live- 
ly for  nae.  Our  hnrsea  were  all  frcdi  and  of  excellent  stock,  and 
we  soon  began  shortening  the  distance  between  ourselves  and  the 
redskins.  Before  they  bad  gone  five  miles  we  overtook  and  killed 
eight  of  their  number.  The  others  succeeded  in  making  their  es- 
cape. On  coming  up  to  the  place  where  I  had  killed  the  first 
horse — ^the  spotted  one  —  on  my  **home  run,"  I  found  that  my 
bullet  had  struck  him  in  the  forehead  and  killed  him  instantly. 
He  was  a  noble  animaL  and  ou^ht  lo  have  been  en^^aj^ed  in  bet- 
ter  business. 

When  we  got  back  to  camp  I  found  old  Brighara  grazing 
quietly  and  contentedly  on  the  grass.  He  looked  up  at  me  as  if 
to  ask  if  we  had  got  away  with  any  of  those  fellows  who  had 
chased  us-     I  believe  he  read  the  answer  in  my  eyes* 

HUN  TO   COVER   BY   INDIANS. 

Another  very  exciting  hunting  adventure  of  mine  which  de- 
serves a  place  in  these  reminiscences  occurred  near  Saline  river. 
My  companion  at  the  time  was  a  man  called  Scotty,  a  butcher, 
who  generally  accompanied  me  on  these  hunting  expeditions  to 
cut  up  the  buffaloes  and  load  the  meat  into  a  light  wagon  which 
he  brought  to  carry  it  in.  lie  was  a  brave  little  fellow  and  a  most 
excellent  shot.  I  had  killed  some  fifteen  buffaloes  and  we  had 
started  for  home  with  a  wagon-load  of  meat.  When  within  about 
eight  miles  of  our  destination  we  suddenly  ran  on  to  a  party  of 
at  least  thirty  Indians  who  came  riding  out  of  the  head  of  a^ 
ravine. 

On  this  occasion  I  was  mounted  on  a  most  excellent  horse  be- 
longing to  the  railroad  company  and  could  easily  have  made  my 
escape ;  but  of  course  I  could  not  leave  Scotty,  who  was  driving^ 
a  pair  of  mules  hitched  to  the  wagon.  To  think  was  to  act  in 
those  days;  and  as  Scotty  and  I  had  often  talked  over  a  plan  of 
defense  in  case  we  were  ever  surprised  by  Indians,  we  instantly 
proceeded  to  carry  it  out.     We  jumped  to  the  ground,  unhitched 
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the  mules  qoicker  than  it  had  ever  been  done  before,  and  tied 
them  aud  my  horse  to  the  wagon.  We  threw  the  buffalo  hams 
upon  the  ground  and  piled  them  around  the  wheels  in  such  a 
shape  as  to  form  a  breast-work.  All  this  was  done  in  a  shorter 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it;  and  then,  with  our  extra  box  of  am- 
munition and  three  or  four  extra  revolvers,  which  we  always 
carried  along  with  us,  we  crept  under  the  wagon  and  were  fully 
prepared  to  give  our  visitors  the  warmest  kind  of  a  reception. 

The  Indians  came  on  pell-mell,  but  when  they  were  within  one 
hundred  yards  of  us  we  opened  such  a  sudden  and  galling  fire 
upon  them  that  they  held  up  and  began  to  circle  around  the  wagon 
instead  of  ri  ling  up  to  take  tea  with  us.  They  however  charged 
back  and  forth  upon  us  several  times  and  their  shots  killed  the 
two  mules  and  my  horse ;  but  we  gave  it  to  them  right  and  left 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  three  of  them  fall  to  the  ground 
not  more  than  fifty  yards  away.  On  perceiving  how  well  we  were 
fortified  and  protected  by  our  breast-work  of  hams,  they  probably 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  undertaking  to 
dislodge  us,  for  they  drew  off  and  gave  us  a  rest,  but  only  a 
short  one. 

SENDING  UP  A  SIGNAL  FOR  HELP. 

This  was  the  kind  of  fighting  we  had  been  expecting  for  a  long 
time,  as  we  knew  that  sooner  or  later  we  would  be  **  jumped" 
by  Indians  while  we  were  out  buffalo  hunting.  I  had  an  under- 
standing with  the  officers  who  commanded  the  troops  at  the  end 
of  the  track,  that  in  case  their  pickets  should  at  any  time  notice 
a  smoke  in  the  direction  of  our  hunting  ground  they  were  to  give 
the  alarm,  so  that  assistance  might  be  sent  to  us,  for  the  smoke 
was  to  indicate  that  we  were  in  danger. 

I  now  resolved  to  signal  to  the  troops  in  the  manner  agreed 
on  and  at  the  first  opportunity  set  fire  to  the  grass  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  wagon.  The  fire  spread  over  the  prairie  at  a 
rapid  rate,  causing  a  dense  smoke  which  I  knew  would  be  seen 
at  the  camp.  The  Indians  did  not  seem  to  understand  this  strate- 
gic movement.  They  got  off  from  their  horses  and  from  behind 
A  bank  or  knoll  again  peppered  away  at  us;  but  we  wer#  wall 
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fortified,  and  whenever   they  showed  their  heads  we  let  them 
koow  that  we  could  shoot  as  well  as  thej. 

After  we  had  been  cooped  up  in  our  little  fort  for  about  an 
hour,  we  discovered  cavalry  comiog  toward  us  at  full  gallop  over 
the  prairie.  Our  signal  of  distress  had  proved  a  success.  The 
Indians  saw  the  soldiers  at  about  the  same  time  that  we  did,  and 
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thinking  that  it  would  not  be  healthy  for  them  to  remain  much 
longer  in  that  vicinity,  they  mounted  their  horses  and  disappeared 
down  the  caiions  of  the  creek.  When  the  soldiers  came  up  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  showing  them  five  ^^good**  Indians  —  that  is 
dead  ones.  Two  hours  later  we  pulled  into  camp  with  our  load 
of  meat,  which  was  found  to  be  all  right,  except  that  it  had  aj 
few  bullets  and  arrows  sticking  in  it. 
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CHAPTER   rX. 


CHAMPION   BUFFALO   BlIXEB. 

RETTY  8oon  after  the  adventures  men- 
tioned ia  the  preceding  chaptert  1 
had  my  celebrated  buffalo  hunt  with 
Billy  Comstock,  a  noted  scout,  guide 
aud  interpreter,  who  was  then  chief  of 
scouta  at  Fort  Wallace,  Kansas. 
Comstock  had  the  reputation,  for  a  long 
time,  of  being  a  most  successful  buffalo 
hunter,  and  the  officers  in  particular, 
who  had  seen  him  kill  buffaloes,  were 
very  desirous  of  backing  him  in  a 
match  against  me.  It  was  accordingly 
arranged  that  I  should  shoot  liim  a 
buffalo-killing  matcbt  and  the  prelim- 
inaries were  easily  and  satisfactorily 
1^4^^  agreed  upon.     We  were  to  hunt  one 

b   /^  day  of  eight  hours,  beginning  at  eight 

*^'  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  closing  at 

)  four  o* clock  in  the   afternoon.     The 

wager  was  five  hundred  dollars  a  side,  and  the  man  who  should 
kill  the  greater  number  of  buffaloes  from  on  horseback  was  to  be 
declared  the  winner. 

The  hunt  took  place  about  twenty  miles  east  of  Sheridan,  and 
AS  it  had  been  pretty  well  advertised  and  noised  abroad,  a  large 
iTowd  witnessed  the  interesting  and  exciting  scene.  An  exeur- 
Bion  party,  mostly  from  St.  Louis,  consisting  of  about  a  hundred 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  came  out  on  a  special  train  to  view  the 
sport,  and  among  the  number  was  my  wife,  with  little  baby 
Arta,  who  had  come  to  remain  with  me  for  a  while* 

The  buffaloes  were  quite  plenty,  and  it  was  agreed  that  we 
ftbould  go  into  the  same  herd  at  the  same  time  and  *^  make  a 
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run/*  as  we  called  it,  each  one  killing  as  many  as  possible.     A 

referee  waa  to  follow  each  of  us  on  horseback  when  we  entered 
the  herd,  and  count  the  huffaloes  killed  by  each  man.  The  St. 
Louis  excursionists,  as  well  ad  the  other  spcclators,  rode  out  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  hunting  grounds  in  wagons  and  on  horseback, 
kee|jing  well  out  of  sight  of  the  buffaloes,  so  as  not  to  frighten 
them,  until  the  time  came  for  us  to  das^h  into  the  herd  —  when 
they  were  to  come  up  as  near  as  they  pleased  and  witness  the 
chase. 

We  were  fortunate  in  the  first  run  in  getting  good  ground. 
Comstock  waa  mounted  on  one  of  his  favorite  horses^  while  I 
rode  oltl  Brigham,  I  felt  confident  that  I  had  the  advantage  of 
Comstock  in  two  things:  first,  I  had  the  best  buffalo  horse  that 
ever  made  a  track;  and  second,  I  was  using  what  Mas  known  at 
that  time  a^the  needle-gun,  a  breech-loadiDg  Springfield  rifle  — 
calibre  50,  — it  was  my  favorite  old  **  Lucretia,*'  which  has  al- 
ready been  introduced  to  the  uoticeof  the  reader ;  wlrile  Comstock  ' 
was  armed  with  a  Henry  rifle,  and  although  he  could  fire  a  few 
shots  quicker  than  I  could,  yet  I  was  pretty  certain  that  it  did 
not  carry  powder  and  lead  enough  to  do  execution  equal  to  my 
calibre  50. 

A  DASH   INTO   THE    HERD, 

Vt  last  the  time  came  to  begin  the  match.  Comstock  and  I 
dashed  into  a  herd,  followed  by  the  referees.  The  buffaloes 
separated;  Comstock  took  the  left  bunch  and  T  the  right.  My 
gveiit  foj'tf'  m  killing  buffaloes  from  horsebuck  was  to  get  them 
circling  by  riding  my  horse  at  the  head  of  the  herd,  shooting 
the  leaders,  thus  crowding  their  followers  to  the  left,  till  they 
would  finally  circle  round  and  round. 

On  this  morning  the  buffaloes  were  very  accommodating,  and 
I  ^oon  liiid  them  running  in  a  beautiful  circle,  ^hen  I  diopped 
them  thick  and  fast,  until  I  hnd  killed  thirty-eight;  which  fin- 
ished my  run.  Comstock  began  irhooting  at  the  rear  of  the  herd 
which  he  was  chasing,  and  they  kepi  stniiirht  on.  He  succeeded, 
however,  in  killing  twenty-three,  but  they  were  scattered  over 
a  distance  of  tkr^e  milm,  while  mind  lay  elosa  together.     I  had 
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'•  nursed*'  my  buffaloes,  as  a  billiard-player  does  the  balls  when 
he  makes  a  big  run. 

After  the  result  of  the  first  run  had  been  duly  announced,  our 
St.  Louis  excursion  friends  —  who  had  approached  to  the  place 
where  we  had  stopped —  set  out  a  lot  of  champagne,  which  they 
hud  brought  with  them,  and  which  proved  a  good  drink  on  a 
Kim^as  prairie,  and  a  buffalo  hunter  was  a  good  man  to  get  away 
with  it. 

While  taking  a  short  rest,  we  suddenly  spied  another  herd  of 
buffaloes  coming  toward  us*  It  was  only  a  small  drove,  and  we 
at  once  prepared  to  give  the  animals  a  lively  reception.  They 
proved  to  be  a  herd  of  cows  and  calves  —  which,  by  the  way,  are 
quicker  in  their  movements  than  the  bulls.  We  chai'ged  in 
among  them,  and  I  concluded  my  run  with  a  score  of  eighteen, 
while  Comstock  killed  fourteen.  The  score  now  stood  fifty-six 
to  thirty-seven,  in  my  favor. 


AN   EXHIBITION   FOR   THE    LADIES. 

Again  the  excursion  party  approached,  and  once  more  the 
champagne  was  tapped.  After  we  had  eaten  a  lunch  which  was 
spread  for  us,  we  resumed  the  hunt.  Striking  out  for  a  distance 
of  three  miles,  we  came  up  close  to  another  herd.  As  I  was  so 
far  ahead  of  my  competitor  in  the  number  killed,  I  thought  I 
could  afford  to  give  an  extra  exhibition  of  my  skill.  I  had  told 
the  ladies  that  I  would,  on  the  next  run,  ride  my  horse  without 
saddle  or  bridle.  This  had  raised  the  excitement  to  fever  heat 
among  the  excursion] 9ts»  and  I  remember  one  fair  lady  who  en* 
deavored  to  prevail  upon  me  not  to  attempt  it. 

**  That's  nothing  at  all,'*  said  I ;  '*  I  have  done  it  many  a  time, 
and  old  Brighara  knows  as  well  as  1  what  I  am  doing,  and  some- 
times a  great  deal  better." 

So,  leaving  my  saddle  and  bridle  with  the  wagons,  we  rode  to 
the  windward  of  the  buffaloes,  as  usual,  and  when  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  them  we  dashed  into  the  herd,  I  soon  had 
thirteen  laid  out  on  the  ^'ound^  the   last   one  of  which  I  bad 
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driven  down  close  to  the  wagons,  where  the  ladies  were.  It 
frightened  some  of  the  tender  creatures  to  see  the  buffalo  coming  at 
full  speed  directly  toward  them ;  but  when  he  had  got  within  fifty 
yards  of  one  of  the  wagons,  I  shot  him  dead  in  his  tracks.  This 
made  my  sixty-ninth  buffalo,  and  finished  my  tliird  and  last  run, 
Comstock  having  killed  forty-six. 

As  it  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  Comstock  and  his  backers 
gave  up  the  idea  that  he  could  beat  me,  and  thereupon  the  ref- 
erees declared  me  the  winner  of  the  match,  as  well  as  the  cham- 
pion buffalo-hunter  of  the  plains.* 

On  our  way  back  to  camp,  we  took  with  us  some  of  the  choice 
meat  and  finest  heads.  In  this  connection  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  state  that  during  the  time  I  was  hunting  for  the  Kansas 
Pacific,  I  always  brought  into  camp  the  best  bufialo  heads,  and 
turned  them  over  to  the  company,  who  found  a  very  good  use 
for  them.  They  had  them  mounted  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
and  sent  them  to  all  the  principal  cities  and  railroad  centers  in 
the  country,  having  them  placed  in  prominent  positions  at  the 
leading  hotels,  depots,  and  other  public  buildings,  as  a  sort  of 
trade-mark,  or  advertisement,  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  railroad; 
and  to-day  they  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveler  almost  every- 
where. Whenever  I  am  traveling  over  the  country  and  see  one 
of  these  trade-marks,  I  feel  pretty  certain  that  I  was  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  the  old  fellow  whose  body  it  once  ornamented, 
and  many  a  wild  and  exciting  bunt  is  thus  called  to  mind. 

The  end  of  the  track  finally  reached  Sheridan,  in  the  month  of 
May,  1868,  and  as  the  road  was  not  to  be  built  any  farther  just 

*  Poor  Billy  Comstock  was  afterwards  treacheroasly  mardered  by  the  In- 
dians. He  and  Sharpe  Orover  visited  a  yUlage  of  Indians,  supposed  to  be 
peaceably  inclined,  near  Big  Spring  station,  in  Western  Kansas;  and  after 
spending  several  hours  with  the  red-skins  in  friendly  conversation,  they  prepared 
to  depart,  having  declined  an  invitation  to  pass  the  night  there.  It  appears  that 
Comstock's  beautiful  white-handled  revolver  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Indians,  who  overtook  him  and  his  companion  when  they  had  gone  about  half  a 
mile.  After  surrounding  the  two  men  they  suddenly  attacked  them.  They 
killed,  scalped  and  robbed  Comstock;  but  Grover,  although  severely  wounded, 
made  his  escape,  owing  to  the  fleetness  of  the  exceUent  horse  which  he  wa9 
riding.    This  sad  event  occurred  August  27, 1868, 
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then,  my  services  as  a  hunter  were  not  any  longer  required.  At 
this  time  there  was  a  general  Indian  war  raging  all  along  the 
Western  borders.  General  Sheridan  had  taken  up  his  headquar- 
ters at  Fort  Hays,  in  order  to  be  in  the  field  to  superintend  the 
campaign  in  person.  As  scouts  and  guides  were  in  great  demand, 
I  concluded  once  more  to  take  up  my  old  avocation  of  scouting 
and  guiding  for  the  army. 

BRIOHAM  AND  I  PART  C03IPANY. 

Having  no  suitable  place  in  which  to  leave  my  old  and  faithful 
buffalo-hunter  Brigham,  and  not  wishing  to  kill  him  by  scouting, 
I  determined  to  dispose  of  him.  I  was  very  reluctant  to  part  w?th 
him,  but  I  consoled  myself  with  the  thought  that  he  would  not 
be  likely  to  receive  harder  usage  in  other  hands  than  he  had  in 
mine.  I  had  several  good  offers  to  sell  him ;  but  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  some  gentlemen  in  Sheridan,  all  of  whom  were  anxious  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  horse,  I  put  him  up  at  a  raffle,  in  order 
to  give  them  all  an  equal  chance  of  becoming  the  owner  of  the 
famous  steed.  There  were  ten  chances  at  thirty  dollars  each,  and 
they  were  all  quickly  taken. 

Old  Brigham  was  won  by  a  gentleman  —  Mr.  Ike  Bonham  — 
who  took  him  to  Wyandotte,  Kansas,  where  he  soon  added  new 
laurols  to  his  already  brilliant  record.  Although  I  am  getting 
ahead  of  my  story,  I  must  now  follow  Brigham  for  a  while.  A 
grand  tournament  came  off  four  miles  from  Wyandotte,  and 
Brigham  took  part  in  it.  As  has  already  been  stated,  his  ap- 
pearance was  not  very  prepossessing,  and  nobody  suspected  him 
of  being  anything  but  the  most  ordinary  kind  of  a  plug.  The 
friends  of  the  rider  laughed  at  him  for  being  mounted  on  such  a 
dizzy-looking  steed .  When  the  exercises  —  which  were  of  a  very 
tame  character,  being  more  for  style  than  speed  —  were  over,  and 
just  as  the  crowd  was  about  to  return  to  the  city,  a  purse  of 
$250  was  made  up,  to  be  given  to  the  horse  that  could  first  reach 
Wyandotte,  four  miles  distant.  The  arrangement  was  carried 
out,  and  Brigham  was  entered  as  one  of  the  contestants  for  the 
purse.     Everybody  laughed  at  Mr.  Bonham  when   it  became 
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known  that  he  was  to  ride  that  poky-looking  plug  against  the  five 
thoroughbreds  which  were  to  take  part  in  the  race. 

When  all  the  preliminaries  had  been  arranged,  the  signal  was 
given,  and  off  went  the  horses  for  Wyandotte.  For  the  first  half- 
mile  several  of  the  horses  led  Brigham,  but  on  the  second  mile 
he  began  passing  them  one  after  another,  and  on  the  third  mile 
he  was  in  advance  of  them  all,  and  was  showing  them  the  road 
at  a  lively  rate.  On  the  fourth  mile  his  rider  let  him  out,  and 
arrived  at  the  hotel  —  the  home-station  —  in  Wyandotte  a  long 
way  ahead  of  his  fastest  competitor. 

Everybody  was  surprised  as  well  as  disgusted,  that  Buch  a 
homely  '•  critter"  should  be  the  winner.  Brigham,  of  course, 
had  already  acquired  a  wide  reputation,  and  his  name  and  exploits 
had  often  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and  when  it  was  learned 
that  this  "critter"  was  none  other  than  the  identical  bufialo- 
hunting  Brigham,  nearly  the  whole  crowd  admitted  that  they  had 
heard  of  him  before,  and  had  they  known  him  in  the  first  place 
they  certainly  would  have  ruled  him  out. 

But  to  return  to  the  thread  of  my  narrative,  from  which  I  have 
wandered.  Having  received  the  appointment  of  guide  and  scout, 
and  having  been  ordered  to  report  at  Fort  Larned,  then  com- 
manded by  Captain  Dangerfield  Parker,  I  saw  it  was  necessary 
to  take  my  family  —  who  had  remained  with  me  at  Sheridan 
after  the  buffalo-hunting  match  —  to  Leavenworth  and  there 
leave  them.  This  I  did  at  once,  and  after  providing  them  with 
a  comfortable  little  home  I  returned  and  reported  for  duty  at 
Fort  Larned. 
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CHAPTER     X. 

ACnNG  AS  SPECIAL  SCOUT. 


EARLY  all  the  scouts  operating  in 
Western  Kansas,  at  the  time  of 
which  I  write,  made  their  princi- 
pal headquarters  at  Fort  Larned, 
and  were  commanded  by  Dick 
Curtis,  an  old  guide,  frontiersman 
and  Indian  interpreter.  When  I 
first  visited  the  place  in  the  line 
of  duty  there  were  some  three 
hundred  ladges  of  Eiowas  and  Comanche  Indians 
camped  near  the  fort.  These  Indians  had  not  as  yet 
gone  upon  the  war-path,  but  were  restless  and  dis- 
conteDted,  and  tbeir  leading  chiefs,  Satanta,  Lone 
Wolf,  Kicking  Bird,  Satank,  Sittamore,  and  other  noted  war- 
riors, were  rather  saucy.  The  post  at  the  time  was  garrisoned 
by  only  two  companies  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry. 

General  Hazen,  who  was  at  the  post,  was  endeavoring  to  pacify 
the  Indians  and  keep  them  from  going  on  the  war-path.  I  was 
appointed  as  his  special  scout,  and  one  morning  he  notified  me 
that  he  was  going  to  Fort  Harker  and  wished  me  to  accompany 
him  as  far  Fort  Zarah,  thirty  miles  distant.  The  General  usu- 
ally traveled  in  an  ambulance,  but  this  trip  he  was  to  make 
in  a  six-mule  wagon,  under  the  escort  of  a  squad  of  twenty 
infantry-men. 

So,  early  one  morning  in  August,  we  started,  arriving  safely 
at  Fort  Zarah  at  twelve  o'clock.  General  Hazen  thought  it 
unnecessary  that  we  should  go  father,  and  he  proceeded  on 
his  way  to  Fort  Harker  without  an  escort,  leaving  instructions 
that  we  should  return  to  Fort  Larned  the  next  day. 
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After  the  General  had  gone  I  went  to  the  sergeant  in  command, 
of  the  squad  and  told  him  that  I  was  going  back  that  very  aft- 
ernoon instead  of  waiting  until  the  next  morning ;  and  1  accord- 
ingly saddled  up  my  mule  and  set  out  for  Fort  Larned.  I  pro- 
ceeded uninterruptedly  until  I  got  about  half-way  between  the 
two  posts,  when  at  Pawnee  Kock  I  was  suddenly  **  jumped  "  by 
about  forty  Indians,  who  came  dashing  up  to  me,  extending  their 
hands  and  saying,  **  IIow  I  How  I"  They  were  some  of  the  In- 
dians who  had  been  hanging  around  Fort  Larned  in  the  morning. 
I  saw  they  had  on  their  war  paint,  and  were  evidently  now  out 
on  the  war-path. 

CAPTURED  BY  INDIANS. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  shake  hands  with  them,  as  they  seemed 
so  desirous  of  it.  I  accordingly  reached  out  my  hand  to  one  of 
them,  who  grasped  it  with  a  tight  grip,  and  jerked  me  violently 
forward ;  another  pulled  my  mule  by  the  bridle,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment I  was  completly  surrounded.  Before  I  could  do  anything 
at  all,  they  had  seized  my  revolvers  from  the  holsters,  and  I  re- 
ceived a  blow  on  the  head  from  a  tomahawk  which  nearly  ren- 
dered me  senseless.  My  gun,  which  was  lying  across  the  saddle* 
was  snatched  from  its  place,  and  finally  the  Indian  who  had  hold 
of  the  bridle  started  off  towards  the  Arkansas  river,  leading  the 
mule,  which  was  being  lashed  by  the  other  Indians  who  were  fol- 
lowing. The  savages  were  all  singing,  yelling  and  whooping,  as 
only  Indians  can  do,  when  they  are  having  their  little  game  all 
their  own  way.  While  looking  towards  the  river  I  saw,  on  the 
opposite  side,  an  immense  village  moving  down  along  the  bank, 
and  then  I  became  convinced  that  the  Indians  had  left  the  post 
and  were  now  starting  out  on  the  war-path.  My  captors  crossed 
the  stream  with  me,  and  as  we  waded  through  the  shallow  water 
they  continued  to  lash  the  mule  and  myself.  Finally  they 
brought  me  before  an  important  looking  body  of  Indians,  who 
proved  to  be  chiefs  and  principal  warriors.  I  soon  recognized 
old  Satanta  among  them,  as  well  as  others  whom  I  knew  and  I 
suj)posed  it  was  all  over  with  me. 
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The  Indians  were  jabbering  away  so  rapidly  among  themselves 
that  I  could  not  understand  what  they  were  saying.  Satanta  at 
last  asked  me  where  I  had  been ;  and  as  good  hick  would  have 
it,  a  liappy  thought  struck  me:  I  told  him  I  hud  been  after  a  herd 
of  cattle  or  '*  whoa-haws,"  aa  they  called  them.  It  so  happened 
that  the  Indians  had  been  out  of  meat  for  several  weeks,  as  the 
large  herd  of  cattle  which  had  been  promised  them  had  not  yet 
^  arrived,  although  expected  by  them. 

A  CLEVER  BUSE  SECURES  MY  ESCAPE. 

Tbe  moment  I  mentioned  tbat  I  had  been  searching  for  the 
**  wlioa-haws/'   old   Santa  began  questioning  me  in  a  very  eager 
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manner.  He  asked  me  where  the  cattle  were,  and  I  replied  that 
they  were  back  only  a  few  miles,  and  that  I  had  been  sent  by 
General  Hazen  to  inform  him  tliat  the  cattle  were  coming,  and 
that  they  were  intended  for  his  people.  Tliis  seemed  to  please 
the  old  rascal,  who  also  wanted  to  know  if  there  were  any  sol- 
diers with  the  herd,  and  my  reply  was  that  there  were.  There- 
upon the  chiefs  held  a  consultation,  and  presently  Satanta  asked 
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me  if  General  Hazen  had  really  said  that  they  should  have  the 

cattle,  I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  added  that  I  had  been 
directed  to  bring  the  cattle  to  them*  I  followed  this  up  with  a  very 
digniiied  inquiry »  asking  why  his  young  men  hud  treated  me  so. 
The  old  WTetch  intimated  that  it  was  only  "  a  freak  of  the  boys  ;*' 
that  the  young  men  wanted  to  see  if  I  was  brave;  in  fact,  they 
had  only  meant  to  test  my  bravery,  and  that  the  whole  thing  was 
a  joke. 

The  veteran  liar  was  now  beating  me  at  my  own  game  of 
lying;  but  I  was  very  glad  of  it,  as  it  was  in  my  favor.  I  did 
not  let  him  suspect  that  I  doubted  his  veracity »  but  I  remarked 
that  it  was  a  rough  way  to  treat  friends.  He  immediately  or- 
dered his  young  men  to  give  me  back  my  arras  and  scolded  them 
for  what  they  had  done.  Of  course,  the  sly  old  dog  wa^  now 
playing  it  very  fine,  as  he  was  anxious  to  get  possession  of  the 
cattle,  with  which  he  believed  '*  there  was  a  heap  of  soldiers 
coming.'*  He  bad  concluded  it  was  not  best  to  fight  the  soldiers 
if  he  could  get  the  cattle  peaceably. 

Another  council  was  held  by  the  chiefs  and  in  a  few  minutes 
old  Satanta  came  and  asiked  me  if  I  would  go  over  and  bring  the 
cattle  down  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  so  that  they  could 
get  them,  IrepUed;  **0f  course;  that's  my  instruction  from 
General  Hazen.** 

Satanta  said  I  must  not  feel  angry  at  his  young  men,  for  they 
had  only  been  acting  in  fun.  He  then  inquired  if  I  wished  any 
of  his  men  to  accompany  me  to  the  cattle  herd.  I  replied  that 
it  would  be  better  for  me  to  go  alone,  and  then  the  soldiers  could 
keep  right  on  to  Fort  Larnedj  while  1  could  drive  the  herd  down 
on  the  bottom.  So,  wheeling  my  mule  around,  I  was  soon  re- 
crossing  the  river,  leaving  old  Satanta  in  the  firm  belief  that  I 
had  told  him  a  straight  story  and  was  going  for  the  cattle  which 
only  existed  in  my  imagination. 

1  hard'y  knew  what  to  do,  but  thought  that  if  I  could  get  the 
river  between  the  Indians  and  myself  I  would  have  a  good  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  the  start  of  them,  and  could  then  make  a  nm 
for  Fort  Larncd,  as  my  mule  was  a  good  one. 
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STRETCHING  MT  MULE. 

Thus  far  my  cattle  story  had  panned  out  all  right ;  but  just  as 
I  reached  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  I  looked  behind  and  saw 
that  ten  or  fifteen  Indians  who  had  begun  to  suspect  something 
crooked  were  following  me.  The  moment  that  my  mule  secured 
a  good  foothold  on  the  bank  I  urged  him  into  a  gentle  lope 
towards  the  place  where,  according  to  my  statement,  the  cattle 
were  to  be  brought.  Upon  reaching  a  little  ridge  and  riding  down 
the  other  side  out  of  view,  I  turned  my  mule  and  headed  him 
westward  for  Fort  Larned.  1  let  him  out  for  all  that  he  was 
worth,  and  when  I  came  out  on  a  little  rise  of  ground  I  looked 
back  and  saw  the  Indian  village  in  plain  sight.  My  pursuers 
were  now  on  the  ridge  which  I  had  passed  over  and  were  looking 
for  me  in  every  direction. 

Presently  they  spied  me,  and  seeing  that  I  was  running  away 
they  struck  out  in  swift  pursuit,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  became 
painfully  evident  that  they  were  gaining  on  me.  They  kept  up 
the  chase  as  far  as  Ash  creek,  six  miles  from  Fort  Larned.  I 
still  led  them  half  a  mile,  as  their  horses  had  not  gained  much 
during  the  last  half  of  the  race.  My  mule  seemed  to  have  gotten 
his  second  wind,  and  as  I  was  on  the  old  road  I  played  the  whip 
and  spurs  on  him  without  much  cessation.  The  Indians  like- 
wise urged  their  steeds  to  the  utmost. 

Finally,  upon  reaching  the  dividing  ridge  between  Ash  creek 
and  Pawnee  fork,  I  saw  Fort  Larned  only  four  miles  away.  It 
was  now  sundown  and  I  heard  the  evening  gun  at  the  fort.  The 
troops  of  the  little  garrison  little  dreamed  that  there  was  a  man 
flying  for  his  life  from  the  Indians  and  trying  to  reach  the  post. 
The  Indians  were  once  more  gaining  on  me,  and  when  I  crossed 
the  Pawnee  fork,  two  miles  from  the  post,  two  or  three  of  them 
were  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  behind  me.  Just  as  I  had  gained 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream  I  was  overjoyed  to  see  some 
soldiers  in  a  government  wagon  only  a  short  distance  off.  I 
yelled  at  the  top  of  my  voice  and,  riding  up  to  them,  told  them 
that  the  Indians  were  after  me. 
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AMBUSIIINO  THE  PURSUERS. 

Denver  Jim,  a  well  known  Bcout^  asked  how  many  there  were, 
and  upon  my  informing  him  that  there  were  about  a  dozen,  he  said : 
'*  Let's  drive  the  wagon  into  Ihe  trees,  and  we'll  lay  for  'em/* 
The  team  was  harriedly  driven  in  among  the  Iree^s  and  low  box- 
elder  busheSt  and  there  secreted, 

We  did  not  have  to  wait  long  for  the  Indians,  who  came  dash- ' 
ing  up,  lashing  their  horses,  which  were  panting  and  blowing. 

We  let  two 
o  f  the  111 
pass  by,  but 
wo  opened  a 
lively  lire 
on  the  next 
three  or 
four,  kill  ing 
two  at  the 
fir^it  crack. 
The  others 
following, 
di.scovered 
that  they 
had  run  into 
an  ambush, 
a  n  d  whirl- 
inir  off  into 
the  brush 

A  RATTLIN(5    smPRtSK    FOR    MY    PUKSUERd.  they  tumcd 

and  ran  back  rn  the  direction  whence  they  had  come.  The  two 
who  had  pasi^ed  heard  the  firing  and  made  their  escape.  We 
alped  the  two  that  we  had  killed,  and  appropriated  their  arms 
ind  equipments;  and  then  catching  their  horses,  we  made  our 
way  into  the  post.  The  soldiers  had  hoard  us  firing,  and  aa  w^e 
were  approaching  the  fort  the  drums  were  being  beaten,  and  the 
buolers  were  soundinj;  the  call  to  fall  in. 


i^"^ 


v:e^^^*^m^ 


The  oflScers  thought 
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that  Satanta  and  his  Indians  were  coming  in  to  capture  the 
fort. 

It  seems  that  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  two  hours  after 
General  Hazen  had  taken  his  departure,  old  Satanta  drove  into 
the  post  in  an  ambulance,  which  he  had  received  some  months 
before  as  a  present  from  the  government,  lie  appeared  to  be 
angry  and  bent  on  mischief.  In  an  interview  with  Captain  Par- 
ker, the  commanding  officer,  he  asked  why  General  Hazen  had 
left  the  post  without  supplying  the  beef  cattle  which  he  had 
promised  him.  The  Captain  told  him  that  the  cattle  were  surely 
on  the  road,  but  he  could  not  explain  why  they  were  detained. 

The  interview  proved  to  be  la  stormy  one,  and  Satanta  made 
numerous  threats,  saying  that  if  he  wished,  he  could  capture  the 
whole  post  with  his  warriors.  Captain  Parker,  who  was  a  brave 
man,  gave  Satanta  to  understand  that  he  was  reckoning  beyond 
his  powers,  and  would  find  it  a  more  difficult  undertaking  than  he 
had  any  idea  of,  as  they  were  prepared  for  him  at  any  moment. 
The  interview  finally  terminated,  and  Satanta  angrily  left  the 
officer's  presence.  Going  over  to  the  sutler's  store,  hesold  his  am- 
bulance to  Mr.  Tappan  the  post-trader,  and  with  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  he  secretly  managed  to  secure  some  whisky  from  some 
bad  men  around  the  fort.  There  are  always  to  be  found  about 
every  frontier  post  some  men  who  will  sell  whisky  to  the  Indians 
ut  any  time  and  under  any  circumstances,  notwithstanding  it  is  a 
flagrant  violation  of  both  civil  and  military  regulations. 

Satanta  mounted  his  horse,  and  taking  the  whisky  with  him 
he  rode  rapidly  away  and  proceeded  straight  to  his  village.  He 
had  not  been  gone  over  an  hour,  when  he  returned  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  post  accompanied  by  his  warriors  who  came  in  from  every 
direction,  to  the  number  of  seven  or  eight  hundred.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  irate  old  rascal  was  **  on  his  ear,"  so  to  speak,  and 
it  looked  as  if  he  intended  to  carry  out  his  threat  of  capturing 
the  fort.  The  garrison  at  once  turned  out  and  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  red-skins,  who,  when  within  half  a  mile,  circled  around 
the  fort  and  fired  numerous  shots  into  it,  instead  of  trying  to 
take  it  by  assault. 
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GOING  ON  THE  WAR-PATH. 

While  this  circular  movement  was  going  on,  it  was  obseryed  that 
the  Indian  village  in  the  distance  was  packing  up,  preparatory  to 
leaving,  and  it  was  soon  under  way.  The  mounted  warriors  re- 
mained behind  some  little  time,  to  give  their  families  an  opportu- 
nity to  get  away,  as  they  feared  that  the  troops  might  possibly  in 
some  manner  intercept  them.  Finally,  they  encircled  the  post 
several  times,  fired  some  farewell  rounds,  and  then  galloped  away 
over  the  prairie  to  overtake  their  fast  departing  village.  On 
their  way  thither,  they  surprised  and  killed  a  party  of  wood- 
choppers  down  on  the  Pawnee  fork,  as  well  as  some  herders  who 
were  guarding  beef  cattle ;  some  seven  or  eight  men  in  all  were 
killed,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  Indians  meant  business. 

The  soldiers  with  the  wagon  —  whom  I  had  met  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Pawnee  fork  —  had  been  out  for  the  bodies  of  the  men. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  garrison, 
upon  hearing  the  reports  of  our  guns  when  we  fired  upon  the 
party  whom  we  ambushed,  should  have  thought  the  Indians  were 
coming  back  to  give  tlicm  another  *'  turn." 

We  found  that  all  was  excitement  at  the  post;  double  goards 
had  been  put  on  duty,  and  Captain  Parker  had  all  the  Bcoats  at 
his  headquarters.  He  was  endeavoring  to  get  some  one  to  take 
some  important  dispatches  to  General  Sheridan  at  Fort  Hays. 
I  reported  to  him  at  once,  and  stated  where  I  met  the  Indians 
and  how  I  had  escaped  from  them. 

"  You  were  very  fortunate,  Cody,  in  thinking  of  that  cattle 
story ;  but  for  that  little  game  your  hair  would  now  be  an  omar 
ment  toaKiowa's  lodge,"  said  he. 

Just  then  Dick  Curtis  spoke  up  and  said:  **  Cody,  the  Captain 
is  anxious  to  send  some  dispatches  to  General  Sheridan,  at  Fort 
Hays,  and  none  of  the  scouts  here  seem  to  be  very  willing  to  un- 
dertake the  trip.  They  say  they  are  not  well  enough  acquainted 
with  the  country  to  find  the  way  at  night." 

A   TERRIBLE   DUTY. 

As  a  storm  was  coming  up  it  was  quite  dark,  and  the  scoats 
feared  that  they  would  lose  the  way;  besides,  it  was  a  dangerous 
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ride,  as  a  large  party  of  iDdians  were  known  to  be  camped  on 
Walnut  creek,  on  the  direct  road  to  Fort  Hays.  It  was  evident 
that  Curtis  was  trying  to  induce  me  to  volunteer,  so  I  made  some 
evasive  answer  to  him  for  I  did  not  care  to  volunteer  after 
my  long  day's  ride.  But  Curtis  did  not  let  the  matter  drop. 
Said  he :  — 

**  I  wish,  Bill,  that  you  were  not  so  tired  by  your  chase  of  to- 
day, for  you  know  the  country  better  than  the  rest  of  the  boys, 
and  I  am  certain  that  you  could  go  through." 

<<  As  far  as  the  ride  to  Fort  Hays  is  concerned,  that  alone 
would  matter  but  little  to  me,"  I  said,  **  but  it  is  a  risky  piece  of 
work  just  now,  as  the  country  is  full  of  hostile  Indians ;  still,  if  no 
other  scout  is  willing  to  volunteer,  I  will  chance  it.  I'll  go,  pro- 
vided I  am  furnished  with  a  good  horse.  I  am  tired  of  being 
chased  on  a  government  mule  by  Indians."  At  this  Captain 
Nolan,  who  had  been  listening  to  our  conversation,  said:  — 

**  Bill,  you  may  have  the  best  horse  in  my  company.  You 
can  take  your  choice  if  you  will  carry  these  dispatches.  Although 
it  is  against  regulations  to  dismount  an  enlisted  man,  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  such  a  case  of  urgent  necessity  as  this  is,  in  telling 
you  that  you  may  have  any  horse  you  may  wish." 

**  Captain,  your  first  sergeant  has  a  splendid  horse,  and  that's 
the  one  I  want.  If  he'll  let  me  ride  that  horse,  I'll  be  ready  to 
start  in  one  hour,  storm  or  no  storm,"  said  I. 

**  Good  enough.  Bill;  you  shall  have  the  horse;  but  are  you 
sure  you  can  find  your  way  on  such  a  dark  night  as  this?  " 

'*  I  have  hunted  on  nearly  every  acre  of  ground  between  here 
and  Fort  Hays,  and  I  can  almost  keep  my  route  by  the  bones  of 
the  dead  buffaloes,"  I  confidently  replied, 

"  Never  fear.  Captain,  about  Cody  not  finding  the  way;  he  is 
as  good  in  the  dark  as  he  is  in  the  daylight,"  said  Curtis. 

err   IN  THE   DARK. 

An  orderly  was  sent  for  the  horse,  and  the  animal  was  soon 
brought  up,  although  the  sergeant  <<  kicked  "  a  little  against  let- 
tixH^  hbr  €ro.    After  eating  a  lunch  and  filling  a  canteen  with 
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brandy,  I  went  to  headquarters  and  put  my  own  saddle  and 
bridle  on  the  horse  I  was  to  ride.  I  then  got  the  dispatches,  and 
by  ten  o'cl^jck  was  on  the  road  to  Fort  Hays,  which  was  Bixty-fire 
miles  distant  across  the  country. 

It  was  dark  as  pitch,  but  this  I  rather  liked,  as  there  was  little 
probability  of  any  of  the  red-skins  seeing  nie  unless  I  stumbled 
upon  them  accidentally.  My  greatest  danger  was  that  my  horse 
might  run  into  a  hole  and  fall  down,  and  in  this  way  get  away 

I  from  me.  To  avoid  any  such 
accident,!  tied  one  end  of  my  raw- 
hide lariat  to  the  bridle  and  the 
other  end  to  my  belt.  I  didn*t 
propose  to  be  left  on  foot  alone 
I  out  on  the  praiine. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  wise  precaution 
I  that  I  had  taken,  for  within  the 
next  three  miles  the  horse,  sure 
enough,  stepped  into  a  prairie- 
dog's  hole,  and  down  he  went, 
throwing  me  clear  over  his  head* 
Springing  to  his  feet,  before  I 
could  catch  hold  of  the  bridle,  he 
galloped  away  into  ttie  darkness; 
but  when  he  reached  the  full  length 
of  the  lariat,  he  found  that  he  Wi 
►t  so  loose  as  he  believed.  I 
AK  ACCiDiiNT  iH  THE  DARK,  iuought  him  up  Standing,  and 
after  finding  my  gun,  which  had  dropped  to  the  giound,  I  went 
up  to  him  and  in  a  moment  was  in  the  saddle  again,  and  went  on 
my  way  rejoicing,  keeping  straight  on  my  course  until  I  c^ime  to 
the  ravines  leading  into  Walnut  creek,  twenty-five  miles  from 
Fort  Larned,  where  the  country  became  rougher,  requiring  me 
to  travel  slower  and  more  carefully^  as  I  feared  the  horse  might 
fall  over  the  bank,  it  being  difficult  to  see  anything  five  feet  ahead* 
As  a  good  horse  is  not  very  apt  to  jump  over  a  bank,  if  left  to 
fuide  himself,  I  let  mine  pick  his  own  way.     I  was  now  proceed- 
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ing  as  quietly  as  x>os8ible,  for  I  was  in  the  yicinity  of  a  band  of 
Indians  who  had  recently  camped  in  that  locality.  I  thought  that 
I  had  passed  somewhat  above  the  spot,  having  made  a  little  circuit 
to  the  west  with  that  intention ;  but  as  bad  luck  would  have  it  this 
time,  when  I  came  up  near  the  creek  I  suddenly  rode  in  among  a 
herd  of  horses.  The  animals  became  frightened  and  ran  off  in 
every  direction. 

STUMBLING    ONTO  A    HORNETS'    NEST. 

1  knew  at  once  that  I  was  among  Indian  horses,  and  had  walked 
into  the  wrong  pew;  so  without  waiting  to  apologize,  I  backed 
out  as  quickly  as  possible.  At  this  moment  a  dog,  not  fifty  yards 
away,  set  up  a  howl,  and  then  I  heard  some  Indians  engaged  in 
conversation ;  —  they  were  guarding  the  horses,  and  had  been 
sleeping.  Hearing  my  horse's  retreating  footsteps  towards  the 
hills,  and  thus  becoming  aware  that  there  had  been  an  enemy  in 
their  camp,  they  mounted  their  steeds  and  started  for  me 

I  urged  my  horse  to  his  full  speed,  taking  the  chances  of  his 
falling  into  holes,  and  guided  him  up  the  creek  bottom.  The 
Indians  followed  me  as  fast  as  they  could  by  the  noise  I  made, 
but  I  soon  distanced  them,  and  then  crossed  the  creek. 

When  I  had  traveled  several  miles  in  a  straight  course,  as  I 
supposed,  I  took  out  my  compass  and  by  the  light  of  a  match  saw 
that  I  was  bearing  two  points  to  the  east  of  north.  At  once 
changing  my  course  to  the  direct  route,  I  pushed  rapidly  on 
through  the  darkness  towards  Smoky  Hill  river.  At  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  I  began  traveling  more  cautiously,  as  I 
was  afraid  of  running  into  another  band  of  Indians.  Occasionally 
I  scared  up  a  herd  of  buffaloes,  or  antelopes,  or  coyotes,  or  deer, 
which  would  frighten  my  horse  for  a  moment,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  these  slight  alarms  I  got  along  all  right. 

After  crossing  Smoky  Hill  river,  I  felt  comparatively  safe  as 
this  was  the  last  stream  I  had  to  pass.  Riding  on  to  the  noith- 
ward  I  struck  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail,  ten  miles  from  Fort  Ilnv^, 
just  at  break  of  day. 

My  horse  did  not  seem  much  fatigued,  and  being  aaxious  to 
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make  good  time  and  get  as  near  the  post  as  possible  before  it  waa 
fairly  daylight,  as  there  might  be  bands  of  Indians  camped  along 
Big  creek,  I  urged  him  forward  as  fast  as  he  could  go.  As  I 
had  not  **  lost"  any  Indians,  I  was  not  now  anxious  to  make 
their  acquaintance,  and  shortly  after  reveille  rode  into  the  post. 
I  proceeded  directly  to  General  Sheridan's  headquarters,  and 
was  met  at  the  door  by  Colonel  Moore,  aid-de-camp  on  General 
Sheridan's  staff,  who  asked  me  on  what  business  I  had  come. 

"  I  have  dispatches  for  General  Sheridan,  and  my  instructions 
from  Captain  Parker,  commanding  Fort  Lamed,  are  that  they 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  General  as  soon  as  possible,"  said  I. 

Colonel  Moore  invited  me  into  one  of  the  offices,  and  said  he 
would  hand  the  dispatches  to  the  General  as  soon  as  he  got  up. 

**  I  prefer  to  give  these  dispatches  to  General  Sheridan  myself, 
and  at  once,"  was  my  reply. 

The  General,  who  was  sleeping  in  the  same  building,  hearing 
our  voices,  called  out,  **  Send  the  man  in  with  the  dispatches." 
I  was  ushered  into  the  General's  presence,  and  as  we  had  met 
before  ho  recognized  me  and  said :    *'  Hello,  Cody,  is  that  you?" 

**  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  some  dispatches  here  for  you,  from  Captain 
Parker,"  said  I,  as  I  handed  the  package  over  to  him. 

He  hurriedly  read  them,  and  said  they  were  important;  and 
then  he  asked  mo  ail  about  General  Hazen  and  where  he  had  gone, 
and  about  the  breaking  out  of  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches.  I 
gave  him  all  the  information  that  I  possessed,  and  related  the 
events  and  adventures  of  the  previous  day  and  night. 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  8I1EKIDAN. 

**Bill,"  said  he,  **you  must  have  had  a  pretty  lively  ride. 
You  certainly  had  a  close  call  when  you  ran  into  the  Indians  on 
Walnut  creek.  That  was  a  good  joke  that  you  played  on  old 
Satanta.    I  suppose  you're  pretty  tired  after  your  long  journey  ?" 

«•  I  am  rather  weary,  General,  that's  a  fact,  as  I  have  been  in 
the  saddle  since  yesterday  morning ; ' '  was  my  reply,  *•  but  my 
horse  is  more  tired  than  I  am,  and  needs  attention  fully  aa  much 
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if  not  more,*'  I  added.  Thereupon  the  General  called  an  orderly 
and  gave  instructions  to  have  my  animal  well  taken  care  of,  and 
then  he  said, "  Cody,  come  in  and  have  some  breakfast  with  me." 

"  No,  thank  you,  General,"  said  I,  "  Hays  City  is  only  a  mile 
from  here,  and  I  prefer  riding  over  there,  as  I  know  about  every 
one  in  the  town,  and  want  to  see  some  of  my  friends." 

<*  Very  well;  do  as  you  please,  and  come  to  the  post  after- 
wards as  I  want  to  see  you,"  said  he. 

Bidding  him  good-morning, 
and  telling  him  that  I  would  re- 
turn in  a  few  hours,  I  rode  over 
to  Hays  City,  and  at  the  Perry 
House  I  met  many  of  my  old 
friends  who  were  of  course  all 
glad  to  see  me.  I  took  some  re- 
freshments and  a  two  hours'  nap, 
and  afterward  returned  to  Fort 
Hays,  as  I  was  requested. 

As  I  rode  up  to  the  headquart- 
ers I  noticed  several  scouts  in  a 
little  group,  evidently  engaged  in 
conversation  on  some  important 
matter.  Upon  inquiry  I  learned 
that  General  Sheridan  had  in- 
formed them  that  he  was  desirous 
of  sending  a  dispatch  to  Fort 
Dodge,  a  distance  of  ninety-five 
miles. 

The  Indians  had  recently  killed  two  or  three  men  while  they 
were  carrying  dispatches  between  Fort  Hays  and  Fort  Dodge, 
and  on  this  account  none  of  the  scouts  seemed  at  all  anxious  to 
volunteer,  although  a  reward  of  several  hundred  dollars  was 
offered  to  any  one  who  would  carry  the  dispatches.  They  had 
learned  of  my  experiences  of  the  previous  day,  and  asked  me  if 
I  did  not  think  it  would  be  a  dangerous  trip.  I  gave  it  as  my 
opinion  that  a  man  might  possibly  go  through  without  seeing  an 
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Indian,  but  that  the  chances  were  ten  to  one  that  he  would  have 
an  exceedingly  lively  run  and  a  hard  time  before  he  reached  his 
destination,  if  he  ever  got  there  at  all. 

A    LONG    EIDE. 

Leaving  the  scouts  to  decide  among  themselves  as  to  who  was 
to  go,  I  reported  to  General  Sheridan,  who  also  informed  me 
that  he  wished  some  one  to  carry  dispatches  to  Fort  Dodge. 
While  we  were  talking,  his  chief  of  scouts,  Dick  Parr,  entered 
and  stated  that  none  of  the  scouts  had  yet  volunteered.  Upon 
hearing  this  I  got  my  **  bravo  *'  up  a  little,  and  said:  **  General, 
if  tbei-e  is  no  one  ready  to  volunteer,  I'll  carry  your  dispatches 
myself." 

•'  I  had  not  thought  of  asking  you  to  do  this  duty,  Cody,  as 
you  are  already  pretty  hard  worked.  But  it  is  really  important 
that  these  dispatches  should  go  through,"  said  the  General, 

**  Well,  if  ycu  don't  get  a  courier  by  four  o'clock  this  after- 
noon, I'll  be  ready  for  business  at  that  time  All  I  want  is  a 
fresh  horse,"  said  Ij  '*  meantime  I'll  take  a  little  more  rest." 

It  was  not  much  of  a  rest,  however,  that  I  got,  for  I  went 
over  to  Hays  City  again  and  had  '*  a  time  with  the  boys."  I 
came  back  to  the  post  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  finding  that 
no  one  had  volunteered,  I  reported  to  General  Sheridan.  lie 
hail  selected  an  excellent  horse  for  me,  and  on  handing  me  the 
dispatchesj  he  said:  **  You  can  start  as  soon  as  you  wish — the 
sooner  the  bettt^r;  and  good  luck  go  with  you,  my  boy." 

In  about  an  hour  afterwards  I  was  on  the  road,  and  just  before 
dark  I  crossed  Smoky  Hill  river.  I  had  not  yet  urged  my  horse 
much,  as  I  was  saving  his  strength  for  the  latter  end  of  the 
route,  and  for  any  run  that  I  might  have  to  make  in  case  the 
'*  wild-boys  "  should  "  jump  "  me.  So  far  I  had  not  seen  a  sign 
of  Indians,  and  as  evening  came  on  I  felt  comparatively  safe. 

I  had  no  adventures  worth  relating  during  the  night,  and  just 
before  daylight  I  found  myself  approaching  Saw-log  crossing, 
on  the  Pawnee  fork,  having  then  ridden  about  seventy  mileb. 
A  company  of  colored  cavalry,   commanded  by  Major  CoXt 
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was  stationed  at  thia  point,  and  I  approached  their  camj) 
cautiously,  for  fear  that  the  pickets  might  fiie  upon  me —  aj^  the 
darkey  soldiers  were  liable  to  shoot  first  and  cry  '*halt  **  after- 
wards. When  within  hearing  distance  I  yelled  out  at  the  top  of 
my  voice,  and  was  answered  by  one  of  the  pickets.  1  told  him 
not  to  shoot »  as  I  was  ai 
scout  from  Fort  Hays;  tiiW^>l 
and  then,  calling  the  ser-j 
geant  of  the  guard,  I  W( 
up  to  the  vidette  of  Hm 
post,  nho  readily  recog- 
nized mc.  I  entered  ttu 
camp  and  proceeded  to  the  I 
tent  of  Major  Cox,  to 
whom  I  handed  a  lettor 
from  General  Sheridin 
requesting  him  to  give  nn 
a  fresh  horse.  He  at  on<  * 
complied  with  the  reque^f - 
After  I  ha<l  slept  an  hour 
and  had  eaten  a  lunch,  I  , 
again  jumped  into  tli^ 
saddle,  and  before  suuri-* 
I  was  once  more  on  thr 
road.  It  was  twenty-tiv« 
mile^  to  Fort  Dodge,  an^l 
I  arrived  there  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock*  with- 
out having  seen  a  siu;ji 
Indian. 

After  delivering  t  lu 
dispatches  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  T  met  Johnny  Austin,  chief  of  scouts  at  this  post, 
who  was  an  old  friend  of  mine.  Upon  hin  invitation  I  took  a  nap 
at  his  hou^e*  and  when  I  awoke,  fresh  for  buaine^^s  oiH*e  more,  be 
informed  me  that  the  Indians  hud  been  all  around  the  post  for  the 
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past  two  or  three  days,  running  off  cattle  and  horses,  and  occasion- 
ally killing  a  stray  man.  It  was  a  wonder  to  him  that  I  had 
met  with  none  of  the  red-skins  on  the  way  there.  The  Indians, 
ho  said,  were  also  very  thick  on  the  Arkansas  river,  between 
Fort  Dodge  and  Fort  Lamed,  and  making  considerable  trouble. 
Fort  Dodge  was  located  sixty-five  miles  west  of  Fort  Lamed,  the 
latter  post  being  on  the  Pawnee  fork,  about  five  miles  from  its 
junction  with  the  Arkansas  river. 

A   DANGEROUS   UNDERTAKINO. 

The  commanding  oflScer  at  Fort  Dodge  was  anxious  to  send 
some  dispatches  to  Fort  Larned,  but  the  scouts,  like  those  at 
Fort  Hays,  were  rather  backward  about  volunteering,  as  it  was 
considered  a  very  dangerous  undertaking  to  make  the  trip.  As 
Fort  Lamed  was  my  post,  and  as  I  wanted  to  go  there  anyhow, 
I  said  to  Austin  that  I  would  carry  the  dispatches,  and  if  any  of 
the  boys  wished  to  go  along,  I  would  like  to  have  them  for  com- 
pany's sake.  Austin  reported  my  offer  to  the  commanding  offi- 
cer, who  sent  for  me  and  said  he  would  be  happy  to  have  me  take 
his  dispatches,  if  I  could  stand  the  trip  on  top  of  all  that  I  had 
already  don6.     **  All  I  want  is  a  good  fresh  horse,  sir,"  said  I. 

*'  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  haven't  a  decent  horse  here,  but 
we  have  a  reliable  and  honest  government  mule,  if  that  will  do 
you,"  said  the  officer.  "  Trot  out  your  mule,"  said  I,  **that*8 
good  enough  for  me.     I  am  ready  at  any  time,  sir." 

The  mule  was  forthcoming,  and  at  dark  I  pulled  out  for  Fort 
Larned,  and  proceeded  uninterruptedly  to  Coon  creek,  thirty 
miles  out  from  Dodge.  I  had  left  the  main  wagon  road  some 
distance  to  the  south,  and  had  traveled  parallel  with  it,  thinking 
this  to  be  a  safer  course,  as  the  Indians  might  be  lying  in  wait  on 
the  main  road  for  dispatch  bearers  and  scouts. 

At  Coon  creek  I  dismounted  and  led  the  mule  by  the  bridle 
down  to  the  water,  where  I  took  a  drink,  using  my  hat  for  a  dip- 
per. While  I  was  engaged  in  getting  the  water,  the  mule  jerked 
loose  and  struck  out  down  the  creek.  I  followed  him  in  hopes 
that  he  would  catch  his  foot  in  the  bridle-rein  and  stop,  but  this 
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he  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  doing.  He  was  making  straight 
for  the  wagon  road,  and  I  did  not  know  what  minute  he  might 
run  into  a  band  of  Indians.  He  finally  got  on  the  road,  but  in- 
stead of  going  back  toward  Fort  Dodge,  as  I  naturally  expected 
he  would  do,  he  turned  eastward  toward  Fort  Lamed,  and  kept 
up  a  little  jog  trot  just  ahead  of  me,  but  would  not  let  me  come 
up  to  him,  although  I  tried  it  again  and  again.  I  had  my  gun  in 
my  hand,  and  several  times  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  shoot  him, 
and  would  probably  have  done  so  had  it  not  been  for  fear  of 
bringing  Indians  down  upon  me,  and  besides  he  was  carrying  the 
saddle  for  me.  So  I  trudged  on  after  the  obstinate  "  critter," 
and  if  there  ever  was  a  government  mule  that  deserved  and  re- 
ceived a  good  round  cursing  it  was  that  one.  I  had  neglected 
the  precaution  of  tying  one  end  of  my  lariat  to  his  bit  and  the 
other  to  my  belt,  as  I  had  done  a  few  nights  before,  and  I 
blamed  myself  for  this  gross  piece  of  negligence. 

A  PROVOKING  MULE. 

Mile  after  mile  I  kept  on  after  that  mule,  and  every  once  in  a 
while  I  indulged  in  strong  language  respecting  the  whole  mule 
fraternity.  From  Coon  creek  to  Fort  Lamed  it  was  thirty-five 
miles,  and  I  finally  concluded  that  my  prospects  were  good  for 
*'  hoofing"  the  whole  distance.  We — that  is  to  say,  the  con- 
founded mule  and  myself — were  making  pretty  good  time. 
There  was  nothing  to  hold  the  mule,  and  I  was  all  the  time  try- 
ing to  catch  him  —  which  urged  him  on.  I  made  every  step 
count,  for  I  wanted  to  reach  Fort  Larned  before  daylight,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  if  possible  the  Indians,  to  whom  it  would  have  been 
"  pie  "  to  have  caught  me  there  on  foot. 

The  mule  stuck  to  the  road  and  kept  on  for  Larned,  and  I  did 
the  same  thing.  Just  as  day  was  beginning  to  break,  we  —  that 
is  the  mule  and  myself  —  found  ourselves  on  a  hill  looking  down 
into  the  valley  of  the  Pawnee  fork,  in  which  Fort  Lamed  was 
located,  only  four  miles  away;  and  when  the  morning  gun 
belched  forth  we  were  within  half  a  mile  of  the  post. 

**  Now,"  said  I,  "  Mr.  Mole,  it  is  my  turn,"  and  raising  my 
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pin  to  my  shoulder*   in  **  dead  earnest"   this  time,   I  blazed 

away,  hitiiog  the  animal  m  ibe 


hip.  Throi^ing  a  second  cart- 
ridge  into  tlio  gun,  I  let  him 
have  another  shot,  and  I  con- 
tinued to  poor  the  Jead  into  him 
until  I  bad  him  completely  laid 
out.  Like  the  great  majority 
cf  government  mules,  he  was  a 
tough  one  to  kill,  and  he  clung 
to  life  with  all  the  tenaeiousness 
of  his  obstinate  nature.  He 
was,  without  doubt,  the 
toughest  and  meanest  mule  I 
ever  saw,  and  he  died  hard* 

The  troops,  hearing  the  re- 
ports; of  the  gun,  came  rushing 
out  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
They  found  that  the  mule  had 
passed  in  his  chips,  and  when 
they  learned  the  cause  they  all 
agreed  that  I  had  serv^ed  him 
Just  right.  Taking  the  saddle 
and  bridle  from  the  dead  body, 
I  proceeded  into  the  po>t  and 
delivered  the  dispatches  to 
Captain  Parker.  I  then  went 
over  to  Dick  Curtis*,  house^ 
which  was  headquarters  for  the 
scouts,  and  there  put  in  several 
hours  of  solid  sleep. 

During  the  daj^  General  Hazen 
returned   from    Fort    Ilarker, 
and  he  also  had  some  important 
pLAGCED  BY  A  MILE.  dispatches  to  senil  to  General 

Sheridan.     I  was  feeling  quite  elated  over  my  big  ride;  and  see- 
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ing  that  I  was  getting  the  best  of  the  other  scouts  in  regard  to 
making  a  record,  I  volunteered  to  carry  Genera]  Hazen's  dis- 
patches to  Fort  Hays.  The  General  accepted  my  services, 
although  he  thought  it  was  unnecessary  for  me  to  kill  myself. 
I  told  him  that  I  had  business  at  Fort  Hays,  and  wished  to  go 
there  anyway,  and  it  would  make  no  difference  to  the  other 
scouts,  for  none  of  them  appeared  willing  to  undertake  the  trip. 

Accordingly,  that  night  I  left  Fort  Lamed  on  an  excellent 
horse,  and  next  morning  at  daylight  found  myself  once  more  in 
General  Sheridan's  headquarters  at  Fort  Hays.  The  General 
was  surprised  to  see  me,  and  still  more  so  when  I  told  him  of 
the  time  I  had  made  in  riding  to  Fort  Dodge,  and  that  I  had 
taken  dispatches  from  Fort  Dodge  to  Fort  Lamed;  and  when, 
in  addition  to  this,  I  mentioned  my  journey  of  the  night  previous, 
General  Sheridan  thought  my  ride  from  post  to  post,  taken  as  a 
whole,  was  a  remarkable  one,  and  he  said  that  he  did  not  know 
of  its  equal.  I  can  safely  say  that  I  have  never  heard  of  its 
being  beaten  in  a  country  infested  with  hostile  Indians. 

To  recapitulate:  I  had  ridden  from  Fort  Lamed  to  Fort 
Zarah  (a  distance  of  sixty-five  miles)  and  back  in  twelve  hours, 
including  the  time  when  I  was  taken  across  the  Arkansas  by  the 
Indians.  In  the  succeeding  twelve  hours  I  had  gone  from  Fort 
Larned  to  Fort  Hays,  a  distance  of  sixty-five  miles.  In  the  next 
twenty-four  hours  I  had  gone  from  Fort  Hays  to  Fort  Dodge,  a 
distance  of  ninety-five  miles.  The  following  night  I  had  trav- 
eled from  Fort  Dodge  thirty  miles  on  muleback  and  thirty-five 
miles  on  foot  to  Fort  Larned;  and  the  next  night  sixty-five  miles 
more  to  Fort  Hays.  Altogether  I  had  ridden  (and  walked)  355 
miles  in  fifty-eight  riding  hours,  or  an  average  of  over  six  miles 
an  hour.  Of  course,  this  may  not  be  regarded  as  very  fast  rid- 
ing, but  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  it  was  mostly 
done  in  the  night  and  over  a  wild  country,  with  no  roads  to  fol- 
low, and  that  I  had  to  be  continually  on  the  look-out  for  Indians, 
it  was  thought  at  the  time  to  be  a  big  ride,  as  weU  as  a  most 
dangerous  one. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


MY   APPOINTMENT  A8   CHIEF  OP  SCOUTg. 


ENERAL  SHERroAN  highly  compU- 
mented  me  for  what  I  had  done  and 
informed  me  that  I  need  not  report 
back  to  General  Hazen,  as  he  had 
more  important  work  for  me  to  do. 
He  told  me  that  the  Fifth  Cavalry  — 
one  of  the  finest  regiments  in  the 
army  —  was  on  its  way  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri,  and  that  he  was 
going  to  send  it  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Dog  Soldier  Indians,  who 
were  infesting  the   Republican  rirer 


*•  Cody,'*  continued  he,  '*  I  have  decided  to  appoint  you  as 
guide  and  chief  of  scouts  with  the  cooimaiid.  How  does  that 
suit  you?'* 

**  First-rate,  General,  and  T  thank  you  for  the  honor,"  I  re- 
plied, as  gracefully  as  I  knew  how. 

The  Dog  Soldier  Indians  were  a  band  of  Cheyennes  and  unruly, 
turbulent  members  of  other  tribes,  who  would  not  enter  into  any 
treaty,  or  keep  a  treaty  if  they  made  one,  and  who  had  alwaj^s 
refused  to  go  upon  a  reservation.  They  were  a  warlike  body  of 
well  built,  daring  and  restless  braves,  and  were  determined  to 
hold  possession  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Republican 
and  Solomon  rivers.  They  were  called  '*  Dog  Soldiers  '*  because 
they  were  principally  Cheyennes  —  a  name  derived  from  the 
French  vhien^  a  dog. 

ECOUTINO. 

On  the  third  day  of  October  the  Fifth  Cavalry  arrived  at  Fort 
Hays,  and  I  at  once  began  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  dif- 
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ferent  officers  of  the  regiment.  I  was  introduced  by  General 
Sheridan  to  Colonel  William  Royal,  who  was  in  comniaud  of  the 
regiment.  He  was  a  gallant  officrr  and  an  ugreeahle  and  pleasant 
geutleman.  He  was  afterwards  stationed  at  Omaha  as  Inspector- 
General  in  the  Department  of  the  Platte,  I  also  became 
acquainted  with  Major  W.  H.  Brown,  Major  Walker,  Captain 
Swoetman,  Quartermaster  E.  M.  Hays^  and  in  fact  all  the  officers 
uf  the  regiment. 

General  Sheridan,  being  anxious  to  punish  the  Indians  who 
had  lately  fought  General  Forsyth,  did  not  give  the  regiment 
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much  of  a  rest,  and  accordingly  on  the  5th  of  October  it  be^an 
its  march  for  the  Beaver  creek  country.  The  first  night  we 
camped  on  the  south  fork  of  Big  creek,  four  miles  west  of  Hays 
City.  By  this  time  I  Jiad  become  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
Major  Brown  and  Captain  Sweetman,  who  invited  me  to  mess 
with  them  on  this  expedition,  and  a  jolly  mess  we  had.  There 
were  other  scouts  in  the  command  besides  myself  and  I  particu- 
larly remember  Tom  Renahan,  Hank  Fields  and  a  character 
called  *•  Nosey  "  on  account  of  his  long  nose* 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  we  puUed  out  to  the  north,  and 
during  the  day  I  was  very  favorably  struck  with  the  appearance 
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of  the  reginieDt.  It  was  a  beautiful  command  and  when  stmng 
out  on  the  prairie  with  a  train  of  seventy-five  six-mul^^-wagons, 
ambulances  and  pack-mules,  I  felt  very  proud  of  my  position  as 
guide  and  chief  of  scouts  of  such  a  warlike  expedition. 

Just  as  we  were  about  to  go  into  camp  on  the  Saline  river  that 
night,  we  ran  on  to  a  band  of  about  fifteen  Indians,  who,  seeing 
us,  dashed  across  the  creek,  followed  by  some  bullets  which  we 
sent  after  them  ;  but  as  the  small  band  proved  to  be  a  scouting 
party,  we  pursued  them  only  a  mile  or  two,  when  our  attention 
was  directed  to  a  herd  of  buffaloes,  which  we  immediately  pur- 
sued and  killed  ten  or  fifteen  for  the  command. 

The  next  day  we  marched  thirty  miles,  and  late  in  the  after- 
noon we  went  into  camp  on  the  South  fork  of  the  Solomon.  At 
this  encampment  Colonel  Royal  asked  me  to  go  out  and  kill  some 
buffaloes  for  the  boys. 

"All  right,  Colonel,  send  along  a  wagon  or  two  to  bring  in  the 
meat,'*  I  said. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  sending  out  my  wagons  until  I  know 
that  there  is  something  to  be  hauled  in  ;  kill  your  buffaloes  first 
and  then  I'll  send  out  the  wagons,'*  was  Ihe  Colonel's  reply.  I 
said  no  more,  but  went  out  on  a  hunt,  and  after  a  short  absence 
returned  and  asked  the  Colonel  to  send  his  wagons  over  the  hill 
for  the  half  dozen  buffaloes  I  had  killed. 

BRINGING   LIVE    BUFrALOES    INTO    CAMP. 

The  following  afternoon  he  again  requested  me  to  go  out  and 
get  some  fresh  buffalo  meat.  I  didn't  ask  him  for  any  wagons 
this  time,  but  rode  out  some  distance,  and  coming  up  with  a  small 
herd,  I  managed  to  get  seven  of  them  headed  straight  for  ihe  en- 
campment, and  instead  of  shooting  them  just  then,  I  ran  them  at 
full  speed  right  into  the  camp,  and  then  killed  them  all,  one  after 
the  other  in  rapid  succession.  Colonel  Royal  witnessed  the  whole 
proceeding,  which  puzzled  him  somewhat,  as  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  I  had  not  killed  them  on  the  prairie.  He  came  up 
rather  angrily,  and  demanded  an  explanation.  «'  I  can't  allow  any 
such  business  as  this,  Cody,' '  said  he, ' '  what  do  you  mean  by  it?  '• 
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^*  I  didn't  care  about  asking  for  any  wagons  this  time,  Colonel ; 
80  I  thought  I  would  make  the  buffaloes  furnish  their  own  trans- 
portation," was  my  reply.  The  Colonel  saw  the  point  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  had  no  more  to  say  on  the  subject. 

No  Indians  had  been  seen  in  the  vicinity  during  the  day  and 
Colonel  Royal  having  carefully  posted  his  pickets,  supposed  every- 
thing was  stTcne  for  the  night.  But  before  morning  we  were 
aroused  from  our  slumbers  by  hearing  shot^$  fired,  and  immediately 
afterwards  one  of  the  mounted  pickets  came  galloping  into  camp. 
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saying  that  there  were  Indians  close  at  hand.  The  companies  all 
fell  into  line,  and  were  soon  prepared  and  anxious  to  give  the  red- 
skins battle ;  but  as  the  men  were  yet  new  in  the  Indian  country  a 
great  many  of  them  were  considerably  excited.  No  Indians,  how- 
ever, made  their  appearance,  and  upon  going  to  the  picket-post 
where  the  picket  said  he  seen  them  none  could  be  found,  nor  could 
any  traces  of  them  be  discovered.  The  sentinel, —  who  was  an 
Irishman^  —  insisted  that  there  certainly  had  been  red-skins 
there. 
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A  SCARED   miSHMAN^ 

**But  you  must  be  mistaken,"  said  Colonel  KoyaL 
•*  Upon  mo  sowl,  Colonel,'  I*m  not;  aa  ehure  ez  me  name's 
Pat  Maloney,  one  of  thim  rid  divils  hit  me  on  the  head  wid  a 
club,  so  he  did,'*  said  Pat;  and  so,  when  morning  came,  the  mys- 
tery was  further  investigated  and  was  easily  solved.  Elk  tracks 
were  found  in  the  vicinity  and  it  was  undoubtedly  a  herd  of  elks 

that  had  frightened  Pat;  as  he 
had  turned  to  run,  he  had  gone 
under  a  limb  of  a  tree,  against 
which  he  hit  his  head,  and  sup- 
posed he  had  been  struck  by  a 
club  in  the  hands  of  an  Indian. 
It  was  hard  to  convince  Pat 
however,  of  the  ti*uth* 

A  three  days'  uninteresting 

march    brought    us  to  Beaver 

creek   where    we  camped  and 

from    which    point    scouting 

parties  were  sent  out  in  different 

directions.     Neither  of   these* 

however,   discovering    Indians 

they  all  returned  to  camp  about 

the  same  time,  finding  it  in  a 

state   of   great   excitement,  it 

having   been    attacked    a  few 

naiiANS,  UPON  ME  BOWL.  hours  previous  by  a  party  of 

Indians,  who  had  succeeded  in  killing  two  men  and  in  making  oflf 

%vith  sixty  horses  belonging  to  Co.  H. 

That  evenin"  the  command  started  on  the  trail  of  these  Indian 
horse-thieves;  Major  Brown  with  two  companies  and  three  days 
rations  pu^^hing  ahead  in  advance  of  the  main  command.  Being 
unsuccessful,  however,  in  overtaking  the  Indians,  and  getting 
nearly  out  of  provisions —  it  being  our  eighteenth  day  out  ^  the 
entire  command  marched  towards  the  nearest  railroad  point,  and 
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camped  on  the  Saline  river,  distant  three  miles  from  Buffalo 
Tank.  While  waiting  for  supplies  we  received  a  new  commanding 
officer,  Brevet  Major-General  E.  A.  Carr,  who  was  the  senior 
major  of  the  regiment,  and  who  ranked  Colonel  Royal.  He 
brought  with  him  the  now  celebrated  Forsyth  scouts,  who  were 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Pepoon,  a  regular-army  officer. 

It  was  also  while  waiting  in  this  camp  that  Major  Brown  received 
a  new  lieutenant  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  his  company.  On  the  day  that 
this  officer  was  to  arrive,  Major  Brown  had  his  private  ambulance 
brought  out,  and  invited  me  to  accompany  him  to  the  railroad 
station  to  meet  his  lieutenant,  whose  name  was  A.  B.  Bache.  He 
proved  to  be  a  fine  gentleman,  and  a  brave,  dashing  officer.  On 
the  way  to  the  depot  Major  Brown  had  said,  **  Now,  Cody,  when 
we  come  back  we'll  give  Bache  a  lively  ride  and  shake  him  up  a 
little." 

A   LIVELY   SHAKING  UP. 

Major  Brown  was  a  jolly  good  fellow,  but  sometimes  he  would 
get  '*  a  little  off,"  and  as  this  was  one  of  his  **  off  days  "  he  was 
bound  to  amuse  himself  in  some  original  and  mischievous  way. 
Beaching  the  depot  just  as  the  train  came  in,  we  easily  found  the 
Lieutenant,  and  giving  him  the  back  seat  in  the  ambulance  we 
were  soon  headed  for  camp. 

Pretty  soon  Major  Brown  took  the  reins  from  his  driver,  and 
at  once  began  whipping  the  mules.  After  getting  them  into  a 
lively  gallop  he  pulled  out  his  revolver  and  fired  several  shots. 
The  road  was  terribly  rough  and  the  night  was  so  dark  that  we 
could  hardly  see  where  we  were  going.  It  was  a  wonderful 
piece  of  luck  that  we  were  not  tipped  over  and  our  necks  broken. 
Finally  Bache  said,  good-humoredly : 

"  Is  this  the  way  you  break  in  all  your  Lieutenants,  Major?  " 

*'0h,  no;  I  don't  do  this  as  a  regular  thing,  but  it's  the  way 
we  frequently  ride  in  this  country,"  said  the  Major;  **  just  keep 
your  seat,  Mr.  Bache,  and  we'll  take  you  through  on  time." 
The  Major  appropriated  the  reply  of  the  old  California  stage- 
driver,  Hank  Monk,  to  Horace  Greely. 

We  were  now  rattling  down  a  steep  hill  at  full  speed,  and  just 
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as  we  reached  the  bottom,  the  front  wheels  struck  a  deep  ditch 
over  which  the  mules  had  jumped.  We  were  all  brought  up 
standing  by  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  ambulance.  Major 
Brown  and  myself  were  nearly  pitched  out  on  the  wheels,  while 
the  Lieutenant  came  flying  headlong  from  the  back  seat  to  the 
front  of  the  vehicle. 

"  Take  a  back  seat,  Lieutenant,"  coolly  said  Major  Brown. 

"  Major,  I  have  just  left  that  seat,"  said  Bache. 

We  soon  lifted  the  wagon  out  of  the  ditch,  and  then  resumed 
our  drive,  running  into  camp  under  full  headway,  and  creating 
considerable  amusement.  Every  one  recognized  the  ambulance 
and  knew  at  once  that  Major  Brown  and  I  were  out  on  a  **  lark/* 
and  therefore  there  was  not  much  said  about  our  exploit.  Halt- 
ing with  a  grand  flourish  in  front  of  his  tent.  Major  Brown 
jumped  out  in  his  most  gallant  style  and  politely  asked  his  liea- 
tenant  in.  A  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent  there,  quite  a 
number  of  the  officers  calling  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
new  officer,  who  entertained  the  visitors  with  an  amusing  account 
of  the  ride  from  the  depot. 

Next  morning  at  an  ear)y  hour,  the  command  started  out  on  a 
hunt  for  Indians.  General  Carr  having  a  pretty  good  idea  where 
he  would  be  most  likely  to  find  them,  directed  me  to  guide  him 
by  the  nearest  route  to  Elephant  Rock  on  Beaver  creek. 

IN    SEARCH   OF   INDIANS. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  south  fork  of  the  Beaver  on  the  second 
day's  march,  we  discovered  a  large,  fresh  Indian  trail  which  we 
hurriedly  followed  for  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  when  suddenly 
we  saw  on  the  bluffs  ahead  of  us,  quite  a  large  number  of 
Indians. 

General  Carr  ordered  Lieutenant  Pepoon's  scouts  and  Com* 
pany  M  to  the  front.  This  company  was  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant Schinosky,  a  Frenchman  by  birth  and  a  reckless  dare-devil 
by  nature,  who  was  anxious  to  have  a  hair  lifting  match. 
Having  advanced  his  company  nearly  a  mile  ahead  of  the  main 
command,  about  four  hundred  Indians  suddenly  charged  down 
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upon  him  and  gave  him  a  lively 
little  fight,  until  he  was  6ui>- 
ported  by  our  full  force. 

The  ludiaud  kept  increasiDg  m 
numbers  all  the  while  until  it 
WH.S  estimated  that  we  were  fight- 
ing from  ^ight  hundred  to  one 
thousand  of  them.  The  engage- 
ment became  quite  general,  and 
*jeveral  w^ero  kiilod  and  wounded 
on  each  side.  The  Indians  were 
evidently  fighting  to  give  their 
families  and  village  a  chance  to 
get  away.  We  had  undoubtedly 
surprijsied  them  with  a  larger 
force  than  they  had  expected  to 
see  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
We  fought  them  until  dark,  all 
the  time  driving  them  before  us. 
At  night  they  annoyed  us  con- 
siderably by  firing  down  into  our 
camp  from  the  higher  hills,  and 
several  times  the  command  was 
ordered  out  to  dislodge  them 
from  their  position  and  drive 
them  back. 

After  having  returned  from 
one  of  tixem  little  sallies,  Major 
Brown,  Captain  Sweetman, 
Lieutenant  Uache  and  my st4f 
were  taking  supper  together, 
when  *•  whang r*  came  a  bullet 
into  Lieutenant  Bache's  plate, 
breaking  a  hole  through  it.  The 
bullet  came  from  the  gun  of  one 
of  the  Indians*  who  had  re- 
turned to  the  high  bluff  overlook- 
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ing  our  camp.  Major  Brown  declared  it  was  a  crack  shot,  be- 
cause it  broke  the  plate.  We  finished  our  supper  without  having 
any  more  such  close  calls. 

At  daylight  next  morning  we  struck  out  on  the  trail,  and  soon 
came  to  the  spot  where  the  Indians  had  camped  the  day  before. 
We  could  see  that  their  village  was  a  very  large  one,  consisting 
of  about  five  hundred  lodges ;  and  we  pushed  forward  rapidly 
from  this  point  on  the  trail  which  ran  back  toward  Prairie  Dog 
creek. 

About  two  o'clock  we  came  in  sight  of  the  retreating  village, 
and  soon  the  warriors  turned  back  to  give  us  battle.  They  set 
fire  to  the  prairie  grass  in  front  of  us,  and  on  all  sides,  in  order 
to  delay  us  as  much  as  possible.  We  kept  up  a  running  fight  for 
the  remainder  of  the  afternoon,  and  the  Indians  repeatedly  at- 
tempted to  lead  us  off  the  track  of  their  flying  village,  but  their 
trail  was  easily  followed,  as  they  were  continually  dropping  tepee 
poles,  camp  kettles,  robes,  furs  and  all  heavy  articles  belonging 
to  them.  They  were  evidently  scattering,  and  it  finally  became 
difficult  for  us  to  keep  on  the  main  trail.  When  darkness  set  in, 
we  went  into  camp,  it  being  useless  to  try  to  follow  the  Indians 
after  nightfall. 

Next  morning  we  were  again  on  the  trail,  which  led  north  and 
l)ack  towards  Beaver  creek,  which  stream  it  crossed  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  s^iot  where  we  had  first  discovered  the  Indians, 
they  having  made  nearly  a  complete  circle,  in  hopes  of  mislead- 
ing us.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  we  again  saw  them  going  over  a 
hill  far  ahead  of  us,  and  towards  evening  the  main  body  of  war- 
riors came  back  and  fought  us  once  more ;  but  we  continued  to 
drive  them  until  darkness  set  in,  when  we  camped  for  the  night. 

The  Indians  soon  scattered  in  every  direction,  but  we  followed 
the  main  trail  to  the  Republican  river,  where  we  made  a  cut-off, 
and  then  went  north  towards  the  Platte  river.  We  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  Indians  by  traveling  night  and  day  had  got  a  long 
start,  and  the  General  concluded  that  it  was  useless  to  follow 
them  any  further,  as  we  had  pushed  them  so  hard,  and  given 
them  such  a  scare  that  they  would  leave  the  Republican  country 
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and  go  north  across  the  Union  Pacific  raikoad.  Most  of  the  In- 
dians, as  he  had  predicted,  did  cross  the  Platte  river ,  near 
Ogalalla,  on  the  Union  Pacific,  and  thence  continued  northward. 
That  night  we  returned  to  the  Republican  river  and  camped  in 
a  grove  of  cottonwoods,  which  I  named  Carr*s  Grove,  in  honor  of 
the  commanding  officer. 

OUT   IN  A    DRY  COUNTRY. 

Ihe  General  told  me  that  the  next  day's  march  would  be 
towards  the  head-waters  of  the  Beaver,  and  he  asked  me  the  dis- 
tance. I  replied  that  it  was  about  twenty-five  miles,  and  he  said 
he  would  make  it  the  next  day.  Getting  an  early  start  in  the 
morning,  we  struck  out  across  the  prairie,  my  position  as  guide 
being  ahead  of  the  advance  guard.  About  two  o'clock  General 
Carr  overtook  me,  and  asked  how  far  I  supposed  it  was  to  water. 
I  thought  it  was  about  eight  miles,  although  we  could  see  no 
sign  or  indication  of  any  stream  in  our  front. 

'*  Pepoon's  scouts  say  you  are  going  in  the  wrong  direction," 
said  the  General,  **  and  in  the  way  you  are  bearing  it  will  be  fif- 
teen miles  before  you  can  strike  any  of  the  branches  of  the 
Beaver;  and  that  when  you  do,  you  will  find  no  water,  for  the 
Beavers  are  dry  at  this  time  of  the  year  at  that  point." 

**  General,  I  think  the  scouts  are  mistaken,"  said  I,  *'  for  the 
Beaver  has  more  water  near  its  head  than  it  has  below ;  and  at 
the  place  where  we  will  strike  the  stream  we  will  find  immense 
beaver  dams,  large  enough  and  strong  enough  to  cross  the  whole 
command,  if  you  wish." 

*'  Well,  Cody,  go  ahead,"  said  he,  **I'll  leave  it  to  you,  but 
remember  that  I  don't  want  a  dry  camp." 

**  No  danger  of  that,"  said  I,  and  then  I  rode  on,  leaving  him 
to  return  to  the  command.  As  I  had  predicted,  we  found  water 
seven  or  eight  miles  further  on,  where  we  came  upon  a  beautiful 
little  stream  —  a  tributary  of  the  Beaver — hidden  in  the  hills* 
We  had  no  difficulty  in  selecting  a  good  halting  place,  and  obtain- 
ing fresh  spring  water  and  excellent  grass.  The  General,  upon 
learning  from  me  that  the  stream  —  which  was  only  eight  or  nine 
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miles  long  —  had  no  name,  took  out  his  map  and  located  it  and 
named  it  Cody's  creek,  which  name  it  still  bears. 

SURPRISED   BY   INDIANS. 

We  pulled  out  early  next  morning  for  the  Beayer,  and  when 
we  were  approaching  the  stream  I  rode  on  ahead  of  the  advanoe 
guard,  in  order  to  find  a  crossing.  Just  as  I  turned  a  bend  of 
the  creek  **  bangl  "  went  a  shot,  and  down  went  my  horse — my- 
self with  him.  I  disentangled  myself,  and  jumped  behind  the 
dead  body.  Looking  in  the  direction  whence  the  shot  had 
come  1  saw  two  Indians,  and  at  once  turned  my  gun  loose  on 
them,  but  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  I  missed  my  aim. 
They  fired  two  or  three  more  shots,  and  I  returned  the  compli- 
ment, wounding  one  of  their  horses. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  going  over  the  hillv  I  ob- 
served ii  few  lodges  moving  rapidly  away,  and  also  some  mounted 
warriors,  who  could  see  me,  and  who  kept  blazing  away  with 
their  guns.  The  two  Indians  who  had  fired  at  me  and  had  killed 
my  horse  were  retreating  across  the  creek  on  a  beayer-dam.  I 
sent  a  few  shots  after  tliem  to  accelerate  their  speed,  and  also 
fired  at  the  ones  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  I  was  unde- 
cided as  to  whether  it  was  best  to  run  back  to  the  command  on 
foot  or  hold  my  position.  I  knew  that  within  a  few  minutes  the 
troops  would  come  up,  and  I  therefore  decided  to  hold  my  position. 
The  Indians,  seeing  that  I  was  alone,  turned  and  charged  down 
the  hill,  and  were  about  to  re-cross  the  creek  to  corral  me*  when 
the  advance  guard  of  the  command  put  in  an  appearance  on  the 
ridge,  and  dashed  forward  to  my  rescue.  The  red-skins  whirled 
and  made  off. 

When  General  Carr  came  up,  he  ordered  Company  I  to  go  in 
pursuit  of  the  band.  I  accompanied  Lieutenant  Brady,  who 
commanded,  and  we  had  a  running  fight  with  the  Indians,  lasting 
several  hours.  We  captured  several  head  of  their  horses  and 
most  of  their  lodges.  At  niglit  we  returned  to  the  command, 
which  by  this  time  had  crossed  the  creek  on  the  beaver-dam. 

We  scouted  for  several  days  alon^  the  river,  and  had  two  cy 
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three  lively  skirmishes.     Finally  our  supplies  began  to  run  lew, 
aud  General  Carrgave  orders  to  return  to  Fort  Wallace,  which  we 
reached  three  days  afterwards,  and  where  we  remained  several  days* 
While  the  regiment  was  waiting  here  for  orders,  I  spent  most 
of  the  time  in  hunting  buffaloes,  and  one  day,  while  I  was  out 
with  a  small  party,  we  were  **  jumped"  by  about  fifty  Indians. 
We  had  a  severe  fight  for  at  least  an  hour,  when  we  succeeded  in 
driving  the  enemy.     They  lost  four  of  their  warriors,  and  proba- 
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FUGHT    or    THE    IMJIANS. 

bly  concluded  that  we  were  a  hard  crowd.     I  had  some  excellent 
marksmen  with  me,  and  they  did   some  fine  work,  sending  the 
bullets  thick  and  fa^t  where  they  would  do  the  most  good.     Two 
cr  three  of  our  horses  had  been   hit,  and  one  man  had  beea 
wounded  ;  we  were  ready  and  willing  to  stay  with  the  red  skins 
as  long  as  they  wished  — but  they  finally  gave  it  up,  however,  as 
ft  bad  job,  and  rode  off.     We  fini?*hed  our  hunt,  and  went  back  to 
the  i)Ost  loaded  down  wrth  buffalo  meat,  and  received  the  com- 
pliment of  the  General  for  our  little  fight. 

[ 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

A  HARD  winter's   CAMPAIGN. 

Mi-^^..^  ERY  soon  after  our  fight  on  Beaver  creek, 

\    \f ffl  igT^iii  M    ^^      Gen.   Carr  received  orders  from  Gen. 

Sheridan  for  a  winter's  campaign  in 
the  Canadian  river  country,  instructing 
him  to  proceed  at  once  to  Fort  Lyon, 
Colorado,  and  thereto  fit  out  for  the  ex- 
pedition. Leaving  Fort  Wallace  in  No- 
vember, 18(>8,  we  arrived  at  Fort  Lyon 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  without 
jIS^^^IF^  special  incident,  and  at  once  began  our 

/'  ^^Tf^  i^'f  preparations  for  invading  the  enemy's 

country. 

General  Penrose  had  left  this  post  three 
weeks  previously  with  a  command  of 
some  three  hundred  men.  He  had  taken  no  wagons  with  him 
and  his  supply  train  was  composed  only  of  pack  mules.  General 
Carr  was  ordered  to  follow  with  supplies  on  his  trail  and  over- 
take him  as  soon  as  possible.  I  was  particularly  anxious  to 
catch  up  with  Penrose's  command,  as  my  old  friend,  Wild  lUU, 
was  among  his  scouts.  We  followed  the  trail  very  easily  for  the 
first  three  days,  and  then  we  were  caught  in  Freeze-Out  canyon 
by  a  fearful  snow  storm,  which  compelled  us  to  go  into  camp  for 
a  day.  The  ground  now  being  covered  with  snow,  we  found  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  follow  Penrose's  trail  any  further, 
especially  as  he  had  left  no  sign  to  indicate  the  direction  he  was 
going.  General  Carr  sent  for  mo  and  said  that  as  it  was  very 
important  that  we  should  not  lose  the  trail,  he  wished  that  I 
Avould  take  some  scouts  with  me,  and  while  the  command  re- 
mained in  camp,  push  on  as  far  as  possible  and  see  if  I  could  not 
(^: -cover  seme  trace?  of  Penrose  or  where  he  had  camped  at  atijr 
time. 
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Accompanied  by  four  men  I  started  out  in  the  blinding  snow 
storm,  taking  a  southerly  direction.  We  rode  twenty-four  miles, 
and  upon  reaching  a  tributary  of  the  Cimarron,  we  scouted  up 
and  down  the  stream  for  a  few  miles  and  finally  found  one  of 
Penrose's  old  camps.  It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  as 
the  command  would  come  up  the  next  day,  it  was  not  necessary 
for  all  of  us  to  return  with  the  information  to  General  Carr. 
So  riding  down  into  a  sheltered  place  in  a  bend  of  the  creek,  we 
built  a  fire  and  broiled  some  venison  from  a  deer  which  we  had 
shot  during  the  day,  and  after  eating  a  substantial  meal  I  left 
the  four  men  there,  while  I  returned  to  bring  up  the  troops. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night  when  I  got  back  to  the  camp. 
A  light  was  still  burning  in  the  General's  tent,  he  having  re- 
mained awake,  anxiously  awaiting  my  return.  He  was  glad  to 
see  me,  and  was  overjoyed  at  the  information  I  brought,  for  he 
he  had  great  fears  concerning  the  safety  of  General  Penrose. 
He  roused  up  his  cook  and  ordered  him  to  get  me  a  good  hot 
supper,  all  of  which  I  greatly  appreciated.  I  passed  the  night 
in  the  General's  tent,  and  next  morning  rose  refreshed  and  pre- 
pared for  a  big  day's  work. 

A  ROUGH  MARCH. 

The  command  took  up  its  march  next  day  for  the  Cimarron, 
and  had  a  hard  tramp  of  it  on  account  of  the  snow  having  drifted 
to  a  great  depth  in  many  of  the  ravines,  and  in  some  places  the 
teamsters  had  to  shovel  their  way  through.  We  arrived  at  the 
Cimarron  at  sundown,  and  went  into  a  nice  warm  camp.  Upon 
looking  around  next  morning,  we  found  that  Penrose,  having  been 
unencumbered  by  wagons,  had  kept  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cim- 
arron, and  the  country  was  so  rough  that  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  stay  on  his  trail  with  our  wagons;  but  knowing  that  he 
would  certainly  follow  down  the  river.  General  Care  concluded 
to  take  the  best  wagon  route  along  the  stream,  which  I  .discov- 
ered to  be  on  the  east  side.  Before  we  could  make  any  headway 
with  our  wagon  train  we  had  to  leave  the  river  and  got  out  on  the 
divide.     We  were  very  fortunate  that  day  in  finding  a  splendid 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

A  HAED   winter's    CAMPAIGN, 

ERY  soon  after  our  fight  on  Beaver  creek, 
Gen.  Carr  received  orders  from  Gen. 
Sheridiin  for  a  winter's  campaign  in 
the  Canadmn  river  country,  in-structing 
him  to  proceed  at  once  to  Fort  Lyon» 
Colorado,  and  thereto  fit  out  for  tlie  ex- 
pedition. Leaving  Fort  AVulkice  in  No- 
vember, 18^)8,  we  arrived  at  Furt  Lyon 
in  the  hitter  part  of  the  iimnth  without 
special  incident,  and  at  ouce  began  our 
preparations  for  invading  the  enemy's 
country. 

General  Penrose  had  left  this  jio.st  three 
weeks   previously   with   a  command  of 
some  three  hundred  men.     He  had  taken  no  wagons  with  him 
and  his  supply  train  was  composed  only  of  pack  mules.     General 
Carr  was  ordered  to  follow  with  supplies  on  his  trail  and  over- 
take him  as  soon  as    possible.     I  was  particularly  anxious  to 
catch  up  with  Penrose's  command,  as  my  old  friend,  Wild  15ill» 
was  among  his  scouts.     We  followed  the  trail  very  easily  for  the 
first  three  days,  and  then  we  were  caught  in  Freeze-Out  canyon 
a  fearful  snow  storm,  which  compelled  us  to  go  into  camp  for 
ly.     The  ground  now  being  covered  with  snow,  we  found  that 
wjuld  be  impossible  to  follow  Penrose's  trail  any   further, 
♦ecially  as  he  had  left  no  sign  to  indicate  the  direction  he  was 
General  Carr  Rent  for  me  and  said  that  as  it  was  very 
S  that  we  should  not  lose  the  I  rail »  he  washed  that  I 
.ke  some  scouts  with  me,  and  while  the  command  re* 
in  camp,  push  on  as  far  as  possible  and  see  if  I  could  not 
*r  ^c  me  trace?  of  Penrose  or  where  he  had  camped  at  anj 
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Accompanied  by  four  men  I  started  out  in  the  blinding  snow 
storm,  taking  a  southerly  direction.  We  rode  twenty-four  miles, 
and  upon  reaching  a  tributary  of  the  Cimarron,  we  scouted  up 
and  down  the  stream  for  a  few  miles  and  finally  found  one  of 
Penrose's  old  camps.  It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  as 
the  command  would  come  up  the  next  day,  it  was  not  necessary 
for  all  of  us  to  return  with  the  information  to  General  Carr. 
So  riding  down  into  a  sheltered  place  in  a  bend  of  the  creek,  we 
built  a  fire  and  broiled  some  venison  from  a  deer  which  we  had 
shot  during  the  day,  and  after  eating  a  substantial  meal  I  left 
the  four  men  there,  while  I  returned  to  bring  up  the  troops. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night  when  I  got  back  to  the  camp. 
A  light  was  still  burning  in  the  General's  tent,  he  having  re- 
mained awake,  anxiously  awaiting  my  return.  He  was  glad  to 
see  me,  and  was  overjoyed  at  the  information  I  brought,  for  he 
he  had  great  fears  concerning  the  safety  of  General  Penrose. 
He  roused  up  his  cook  and  ordered  him  to  get  me  a  good  hot 
supper,  all  of  which  I  greatly  appreciated.  I  passed  the  night 
in  the  General's  tent,  and  next  morning  rose  refreshed  and  pre- 
pared for  a  big  day's  work. 

A  ROUGH  MARCH. 

The  command  took  up  its  march  next  day  for  the  Cimarron, 
and  had  a  hard  tramp  of  it  on  account  of  the  snow  having  drifted 
to  a  great  depth  in  many  of  the  ravines,  and  in  some  places  the 
teamsters  had  to  shovel  their  way  through.  We  arrived  at  the 
Cimarron  at  sundown,  and  went  into  a  nice  warm  camp.  Upon 
lookingaround  next  morning,  we  found  that  Penrose,  having  been 
unencumbered  by  wagons,  had  kept  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cim- 
arron, and  the  country  was  so  rough  that  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  stay  on  his  trail  with  our  wagons;  but  knowing  that  he 
would  certainly  follow  down  the  river.  General  Carr  concluded 
to  take  the  best  wagon  route  along  the  stream,  which  I  discov- 
ered to  be  on  the  east  side.  Before  we  could  make  any  headway 
with  our  wagon  train  we  had  to  leave  the  river  and  got  out  on  the 
divide.    We  were  very  fortunate  that  day  in  finding  a  splendid 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

A  HARD  winter's   CAMPAIGN. 

ERY  soon  after  our  fight  on  Beaver  creek. 
Gen.  Carr  received  orders  from  Gen. 
Sheridan  for  a  winter's  campaign  in 
the  Canadian  river  country,  instructing 
him  to  proceed  at  once  to  Fort  Lyoo, 
Colorado,  and  there  to  fit  out  for  the  ex- 
pedition. Leaving  Fort  Wallace  in  No- 
vember, 18()8,  we  arrived  at  Fort  Lyon 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  without 
special  incident,  and  at  once  began  our 
preparations  for  invading  the  enemy's 
country. 

General  Penrose  had  left  this  post  three 
weeks  previously  with  a  command  of 
some  three  hundred  men.  He  had  taken  no  wagons  with  him 
and  his  supply  train  was  composed  only  of  pack  mules.  General 
Carr  was  ordered  to  follow  with  nupplies  on  his  trail  and  over- 
take him  as  soon  as  possible.  I  was  particularly  anxious  to 
catch  up  with  Penrose's  command,  as  my  old  friend,  Wild  Kill, 
was  among  his  scouts.  We  followed  the  trail  very  easily  for  the 
first  three  days,  and  then  we  were  caught  in  Freeze-Out  canyon 
by  a  fearful  snow  storm,  which  compelled  us  to  go  into  camp  for 
a  day.  The  ground  now  being  covered  with  snow,  we  found  that 
it  would  bo  impossible  to  follow  Penrose's  trail  any  further, 
.^specially  as  he  had  left  no  sign  to  indicate  the  direction  he  was 
^oing.  General  Carr  pent  for  me  and  said  that  as  it  waa  very 
important  that  we  should  not  lose  the  trail,  he  wished  that  I 
would  take  some  scouts  with  me,  and  while  the  command  re- 
^  '"Oid  in  camp,  push  on  as  far  as  possible  and  see  if  I  could  not 
seme  trace?  of  Penrose  or  where  he  had  camped  at  alijr 
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Accompanied  by  four  men  I  started  out  in  the  blinding  snow 
storm,  taking  a  southerly  direction.  ^Ve  rode  twenty-four  miles, 
and  upon  reaching  a  tributary  of  the  Cimarron,  we  scouted  up 
and  down  the  stream  for  a  few  miles  and  finally  found  one  of 
Penrose's  old  camps.  It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  as 
the  command  would  come  up  the  next  day,  it  was  not  necessary 
for  all  of  us  to  return  with  the  information  to  General  Carr. 
So  riding  down  into  a  sheltered  place  in  a  bend  of  the  creek,  we 
built  a  fire  and  broiled  some  venison  from  a  deer  which  we  had 
shot  during  the  day,  and  after  eating  a  substantial  meal  I  left 
the  four  men  there,  while  I  returned  to  bring  up  the  troops. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night  when  I  got  back  to  the  camp. 
A  light  was  still  burning  in  the  General's  tent,  he  having  re- 
mained awake,  anxiously  awaiting  my  return.  He  was  glad  to 
see  me,  and  was  overjoyed  at  the  information  I  brought,  for  he 
he  had  great  fears  concerning  the  safety  of  General  Penrose. 
He  roused  up  his  cook  and  ordered  him  to  get  me  a  good  hot 
supper,  all  of  which  I  greatly  appreciated.  I  passed  the  night 
in  the  General's  tent,  and  next  morning  rose  refreshed  and  pre- 
pared for  a  big  day's  work. 

A  ROUGH  MARCH. 

The  command  took  up  its  march  next  day  for  the  Cimarron, 
and  had  a  hard  tramp  of  it  on  account  of  the  snow  having  drifted 
to  a  great  depth  in  many  of  the  ravines,  and  in  some  places  the 
teamsters  had  to  shovel  their  way  through.  We  arrived  at  the 
Cimarron  at  sundown,  and  went  into  a  nice  warm  camp.  Upon 
looking  around  next  morning,  we  found  that  Penrose,  having  been 
unencumbered  by  wagons,  had  kept  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cim- 
arron, and  the  country  was  so  rough  that  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  stay  on  his  trail  with  our  wagons;  but  knowing  that  he 
would  certainly  follow  down  the  river.  General  Carr  concluded 
to  take  the  best  wagon  route  along  the  stream,  which  I  .discov- 
ered to  be  on  the  east  side.  Before  we  could  make  any  headway 
with  our  wagon  train  we  had  to  leave  the  river  and  got  out  on  the 
divide.     We  were  very  fortunate  that  day  in  finding  a  splendid 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

A  HARD  winter's   CAMPAIGN. 

ERY  soon  after  our  fight  on  Beaver  creek, 
Gen.  Carr  received  orders  from  Gen. 
Sheridan  for  a  winter's  campaign  in 
the  Canadian  river  country,  instructing 
him  to  proceed  at  once  to  Fort  Lyon, 
Colorado,  and  there  to  fit  out  for  the  ex- 
pedition. Leaving  Fort  Wallace  in  No- 
vember, 18G8,  we  arrived  at  Fort  Lyon 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  without 
"  special  incident,  and  at  once  began  our 
preparations  for  invading  the  enemy's 
country. 

General  Penrose  had  left  this  post  three 
weeks  previously  with  a  command  of 
some  three  hundred  men.  He  had  taken  no  wagons  with  him 
and  his  supply  train  was  composed  only  of  pack  mules.  General 
Carr  was  ordered  to  follow  with  supplies  on  his  trail  and  over- 
take him  as  soon  as  possible.  I  was  particularly  anxious  to 
catch  up  with  Penrose's  command,  as  my  old  friend.  Wild  Bill, 
was  among  his  scouts.  We  followed  the  trail  very  easily  for  the 
first  three  days,  and  then  we  were  caught  in  Freeze-Out  canyon 
by  a  fearful  snow  storm,  which  compelled  us  to  go  into  camp  for 
a  day.  The  ground  now  being  covered  with  snow,  we  found  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  follow  Penrose's  trail  any  further, 
especially  as  he  had  left  no  sign  to  indicate  the  direction  he  was 
going.  General  Carr  pent  for  me  and  said  that  as  it  was  very 
important  that  we  should  not  lose  the  trail,  he  wished  that  I 
would  take  some  scouts  with  me,  and  while  the  command  re- 
mained in  camp,  push  on  as  far  as  possible  and  see  if  I  could  not 
<^:<c*over  seme  traces  of  Penrose  or  where  he  had  camped  at  aiiy 
time. 
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Accompanied  by  four  men  I  started  out  in  the  blinding  snow 
storm,  taking  a  southerly  direction.  We  rode  twenty-four  miles, 
and  upon  reaching  a  tributary  of  the  Cimarron,  we  scouted  up 
and  down  the  stream  for  a  few  miles  and  finally  found  one  of 
Penrose's  old  camps.  It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  as 
the  command  would  come  up  the  next  day,  it  was  not  necessary 
for  all  of  us  to  return  with  the  information  to  General  Carr. 
So  riding  down  into  a  sheltered  place  in  a  bend  of  the  creek,  we 
built  a  fire  and  broiled  some  venison  from  a  deer  which  we  had 
shot  during  the  day,  and  after  eating  a  substantial  meal  I  left 
the  four  men  there,  while  I  returned  to  bring  up  the  troops. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night  when  I  got  back  to  the  camp. 
A  light  was  still  burning  in  the  General's  tent,  he  having  re- 
mained awake,  anxiously  awaiting  my  return.  He  was  glad  to 
see  me,  and  was  overjoyed  at  the  information  I  brought,  for  he 
he  had  great  fears  concerning  the  safety  of  Gener^  Penrose. 
He  roused  up  his  cook  and  ordered  him  to  get  me  a  good  hot 
supper,  all  of  which  I  greatly  appreciated.  I  passed  the  night 
in  the  General's  tent,  and  next  morning  rose  refreshed  and  pre- 
pared for  a  big  day's  work. 

A  ROUGH  MARCH. 

The  command  took  up  its  march  next  day  for  the  Cimarron, 
and  had  a  hard  tramp  of  it  on  account  of  the  snow  having  drifted 
to  a  great  depth  in  many  of  the  ravines,  and  in  some  places  the 
teamsters  had  to  shovel  their  way  through.  We  arrived  at  the 
Cimarron  at  sundown,  and  went  into  a  nice  warm  camp.  Upon 
looking  around  next  morning,  we  found  that  Penrose,  having  been 
unencumbered  by  wagons,  had  kept  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cim- 
arron, and  the  country  was  so  rough  that  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  stay  on  his  trail  with  our  wagons;  but  knowing  that  he 
would  certainly  follow  down  the  river.  General  Carr  concluded 
to  take  the  best  wagon  route  along  the  stream,  which  I  .discov- 
ered to  be  on  the  east  side.  Before  we  could  make  any  headway 
with  our  wagon  train  we  had  to  leave  the  river  and  got  out  on  the 
divide.     We  were  very  fortunate  that  day  in  finding  a  splendid 
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road  for  some  distance,  until  we  were  all  at  once  brought  up  stand- 
ing on  a  high  table-land,  overlooking  a  beautiful  winding  creek 
that  lay  far  below  us  in  the  valley.  The  question  that  troubled 
us  was  how  we  were  to  get  the  wagons  down.  We  were  now 
in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rattoon  mountains,  and  the  bluff  we  were 
on  was  very  steep. 

"  Cody,  we're  in  a  nice  fix  now,"  said  General  Carr. 

*'  Oh,  that's  nothing,"  was  my  reply. 

**But  you  can  never  take  the  train  down,"  said  he. 

*'  Never  you  mind  the  train.  General.  You  say  you  are  look- 
ing for  a  good  camp.  How  does  that  beautiful  spot  down  in  the 
valley  suit  you?"  I  asked  him. 

' '  That  will  do.  I  can  easily  descend  with  the  cavalry,  but  how 
to  get  the  wagons  down  there  is  a  puzzler  to  me,"  said  he. 

'«  By  the  time  you've  located  your  camp,  your  wagons  shall  be 
there,"  said  I. 

"  All  right,  Cody,  I'll  leave  it  to  you,  as  you  seem  to  want  to 
be  boss,"  ho  replied  pleasantly.  He  at  once  ordered  the  com- 
mand to  dismount  and  lead  the  horses  dowfi  the  mountain-side. 
The  wagon  train  was  a  mile  in  the  rear,  and  when  it  came  up,  one 
of  the  drivers  asked:   *'  How  are  we  going  down  there?" 

«<  Run  down,  slide  down  or  fall  down  —  any  way  to  get  down," 
said  I. 

*'  We  never  can  do  it;  it's  too  steep;  the  wagons  will  run  over 
the  mules,"  said  another  wagon-master. 

"  I  guess  not;  the  mules  have  got  to  keep  out  of  the  way," 
was  my  reply. 

I  told  Wilson,  the  chief  wagon-master,  to  bring  on  his  mess- 
wagon,  which  was  at  the  head  of  the  train,  and  I  would  try  the 
experiment  at  least.  Wilson  drove  the  team  and  wagon  to  the 
brink  of  the  hill,  and  following  my  directions  he  brought  out  some 
extra  chains  with  which  we  locked  both  wheels  on  each  side,  and 
then  rough-locked  them.  We  now  started  the  wagon  down  the 
hill.  The  wheel-horses  —  or  rather  the  wheel-mules —  were  good 
on  the  hold -back,  and  we  got  along  finely  until  we  nearly  reached 
ihe  bottom,  when  the  wagon  crowded  the  mules  so  hard  that  they 
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started  on  a  run  and  gaUoped  down  into  the  valley  and  to  the 
place  where  General  Carr  had  located  his  camp.  Three  other 
wagons  immediately  followed  in  the  same  way,  and  in  half  an 
hour  every  wagon  was  in  camp,  without  the  least  accident  having 
occurred.  It  was  indeed  an  exciting  sight  to  8ee  the  six-mule 
teams  come  straight  down  the  mountain  and  finally  break  into  a 
full  run.  At  times  it  looked  as  if  the  wagons  would  turn  a 
somersault  and  land  on  the  mules. 

This  proved  to  be  a  lucky  march  for  us,  as  far  as  gaining  on 
Penrose  was  concerned,  for  the  route  he  had  taken  on  the  west 
side  of  the  stream  turned  out  to  be  a  bad  one,  and  we  went  with 
our  immense  wagon-train  as  far  in  one  day  as  Penrose  had  in 
seven.  His  command  had  marched  on  to  a  plateau  or  high  table- 
land so  steep  that  not  even  a  pack-mule  could  descend  it,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps  a  long  ways,  thus  losing  three 
days'  time,  as  we  afterwards  learned. 

A  TURKEY  HUNT   WETH   CX.UBS. 

While  in  this  camp  we  had  a  lively  turkey  hunt.  The  trees 
along  the  banks  of  the  stream  were  literally  alive  with  wild 
turkeys,  and  after  unsaddling  the  horses  between  two  and  three 
hundred  soldiers  surrounded  a  grove  of  timber  and  had  a  grand 
turkey  round-up,  killing  four  or  five  hundred  of  the  birds,  with 
guns,  clubs  and  stones.  Of  course,  we  had  turkey 'in  every  style 
after  this  hunt — roast  turkey,  boiled  turkey,  fried  turkey, 
"  turkey  on  toast,"  and  so  on;  and  we  appropriately  called  this 
place  Camp  Turkey. 

From  this  point  on,  for  several  days,  we  had  no  trouble  in 
following  Penrose's  trail,  which  led  us  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
towards  the  Canadian  river.  No  Indians  were  seen  nor  any  signs 
of  them  found.  One  day,  while  riding  in  advance  of  the  com- 
mand, down  San  Francisco  creek,  I  heard  some  one  calhng  my 
name  from  a  little  bunch  of  willow  brush  on  the  opposite  bank, 
and,  upon  looking  closely  at  the  spot,  I  saw  a  negro. 

**  Sakes  alive  I  Massa  Bill,  am  dat  you ?  "  asked  the  man,  whom 
I  recognized  as  one  of  the  colored  soldiers  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry. 
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I  next  heard  him  say  to  some  one  in  the  brush:  **  Come  out  o* 
heah.  Dar's  Massa  Buffalo  Bill."  Then  he  sang  out:  •*  Massa 
Bill,  is  you  got  any  hawd  tack?  " 

"  Nary  a  hard  tack;  but  the  wagons  will  be  along  presently 
and  then  you  can  get  all  you  want,"  said  I. 

*'  Ddt's  de  best  news  I'se  heerd  foah  sixteen  long  days,  Massa 
Bill,"  said  he. 

«*  Where's  your  command?  Where's  General  Penrose?"  lasked. 

''  I  dunno,"  said  the  darkey;  **  we  got  lost  and  we's  been  a 
starvin'  eber  since." 

By  this  time  two  other  negroes  had  emerged  from  their  place 
of  concealment.  They  had  deserted  Penrose' s  command — which 
was  out  of  rations  and  nearly  in  a  starving  condition  —  and  were 
trying  to  make  their  way  back  to  Fort  Lyon.  General  Carr 
concluded,  from  what  they  could  tell  him,  that  General  Penrose 
was  somewhere  on  Palladora  creek  ;  but  we  could  not  learn  any- 
thing definite  from  the  starved  **  mokes,"  for  they  knew  not 
where  they  were  themselves. 

RESCUE  OF   A   STARVING   COMMAND. 

Having  learned  that  General  Penrose's  troops  were  in  such  bad 
shape.  General  Carr  ordered  Major  Brown  to  start  out  the  next 
morning  with  two  companies  of  cavalry  and  fifty  pack-mules 
loaded  with  provisions,  and  to  make  all  possible  speed  to  reach 
and  relieve  the  suffering  soldiers.  I  accompanied  this  detach- 
ment, and  on  the  third  day  out  we  found  the  half-famished 
soldiers  camped  on  the  Palladora.  The  camp  presented  a  pitiful 
sight,  indeed.  For  over  two  weeks  the  men  had  had  only  quarter 
rations  and  were  now  nearly  starved  to  death.  Over  two  hundred 
horses  and  mules  were  lying  dead,  having  died  from  fatigue 
and  starvation.  General  Penrose,  fearing  that  General  Carr 
would  not  find  him,  had  sent  back  a  company  of  the  Seventh 
Cavalry  to  Fort  Lyon  for  supplies ;  but  no  word  as  yet  had  been 
heard  from  them.  The  rations  which  Major  Brown  brought  to 
the  command  came  none  too  soon  and  were  the  means  of  saving 
many  lives. 
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About  the  first  man  I  saw  after  reaching  the  camp  ^as  my  old, 
true  and  tried  friend,  Wild  BiU.  That  night  we  had  a  jolly  re- 
union around  the  camp-tires. 

General  Carr,  upon  arriving  with  his  force,  took  command  of 
all  the  troops,  he  being  the  senior  officer  and  ranking  General 
Penrose,  After  eelocting  a  good  camp,  he  unloaded  the  wagons 
and  sent  them  back  to  Fort  Lyon  for  fresh  supplies.     He  then 
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picked  out  five  hundred  of  the  best  men  and  horses,  and,  taking 
bis  pack-train  with  him,  he  started  south  for  the  Canadian  river, 
distant  about  forty  miles,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  troops  at  the 
gupply  cump. 

SUCCESSFUL.    RAID  ON  A  BEER  TRAIN* 

I  was  ordered  to  accompany  this  expedition*     We  struck  the 
louth  fork  of  the  Canadian  river,  or  Hio  Colorado,  at  a  point  a 
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few  miles  above  the  old  adobe  walls,  which  at  one  time  had  com- 
posed a  fort,  and  was  ihe  phice  where  Kit  Curson  once  had  a  big 
Indian  fight.  We  were  now  within  twelve  miles  of  a  new  sup- 
ply depot,  called  Camp  Evans,  which  had  been  established  for < 
the  Third  Cavalry  and  Evans*  Expedition  from  New  Mexico* 
The  scouts  who  had  brought  in  this  information  also  reported 
that  they  expected  the  arrival  at  Camp  Evans  of  a  bull-train 
from  New  Mexico  with  a  large  quantity  of  beer  for  the  soldiers- 
This  news  was  grateful  to  Wild  Bill  and  myself,  and  we  deter- 
mined to  lie  low  for  that  beer  outfit.  That  very  evening  it  came 
along^  and  the  beer  that  was  destined  for  the  soldiers  at  Camp 
Evans  never  reached  its  destination.  It  went  straight  down 
the  thirsty  throats  of  General  Carr's  coraii]an<I.  It  appears 
that  the  Mexicans  living  near  Fort  Union  had  mauofactured 
the  beer,  and  were  taking  it  through  to  Camp  Evans  to  sell 
to  the  troops,  but  it  struck  a  lively  market  without  going  so^ 
far.  It  was  sold  to  our  boys  in  piot  cups,  and  as  the  weather 
was  very  cold  we  warmed  the  beer  by  putting  the  ends  of  our 
picket-pins  heated  red  hf>t  into  the  cups.  The  result  was  one 
of  the  biggest  beer  jollifications  I  ever  had  the  misfortune  to 
attend. 

One  evening  General  Carr  summoned  me  to  his  tent,  and  said 
he  wished  to  send  soma  scouts  with  dispatches  to  Camp  Supply* 
which  were  to  be  forwarded  from  there  to  Sheridan.  He  ordered 
mo  to  call  the  scouts  together  at  once  at  his  headquarters,  and  se-l 
lecfc  ihe  men  who  were  to  go,  I  asked  him  if  I  should  not  go 
myself,  but  he  replied  that  lie  wished  mo  to  remain  with  the  com- 
mand, as  he  could  not  spare  me.  The  distance  (o  Camp  Supply 
was  about  two  hundred  miles,  and  owing  to  the  very  cold  weather 
it  was  anything  but  a  pleasant  trip*  Consequently  none  of  the 
scouts  were  anxious  to  uudertake  it.  It  was  finally  settled,  how- 
ever, that  Wild  Bill,  a  half-breed  called  Litlle  Geary,  and  three 
other  scouts  should  carry  the  dispatches,  and  they  accordingly 
took  their  departure  next  day,  with  instructions  to  return  to  the 
command  as  soon  as  possible. 

For  several  days  we  scouted  along  the  Canadian  river,  but 
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found  no  signs  of  Indians.  General  Carr  then  went  back  to  his 
camp,  and  soon  afterwards  our  wagon  train  came  in  from  Fort 
Lyon  with  a  fresh  load  of  provisions.  Our  animals  being  in  poor 
condition,  we  remained  in  different  camps  along  San  Francisco 
Creek  and  the  north  fork  of  the  Canadian  until  Wild  Bill  and 
his  scouts  returned  from  Camp  Supply. 

A  FREE   FIOHT  AMONG  THE  SCOUTS. 

Among  the  scouts  of  Penrose's  command  were  fifteen  Mexi- 
cans, and  between  them  and  the  American  scouts  there  had  ex- 
isted a  feud;  when  General  Carr  took  command  of  the  expedi- 
tions —  uniting  it  with  his  own  —  and  I  was  made  chief  of  all  the 
scouts,  this  feud  grew  more  intense,  and  the  Mexicans  often 
threatened  to  clean  us  out;  but  they  postponed  the  undertaking 
from  time  to  time,  until  one  day,  while  we  were  all  at  the  sutler's 
store,  the  long-expected  fight  took  placed  and  resulted  in  the 
M3xican9  getting  severely  beaten. 

General  Carr  upon  hearing  of  the  row,  sent  for  Wild  Bill  and  my- 
self, he  having  concluded,  from  the  various  statements  which  had 
been  made  to  him,  that  we  were  the  instigators  of  the  affair. 
But  after  listening  to  what  we  had  to  say,  he  thought  that  the 
Mexicans  were  as  much  to  blame  as  we  were. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Wild  Bill  and  myself  had  been  par- 
taking too  freely  of  *' tangle -foot "  that  evening;  and  Gen- 
eral Carr  said  to  me:  **  Cody,  there  are  plenty  of  antelopes  in 
the  country,  and  you  can  do  some  hunting  for  the  camp  while  we 
stay  here." 

•'All  right.  General,  I'll  do  it." 

After  that  I  put  in  my  time  hunting,  and  with  splendid  success, 
killing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  antelopes  a  day,  which  kept  the 
men  well  supplied  with  fresh  meat. 

At  length,  our  horses  and  mules  having  become  sufficiently  re- 
cruited to  travel,  we  returned  to  Fort  Lyon,  arriving  there  in 
March,  1869,  where  the  command  was  to  rest  and  recruit  for  thir- 
ty days,  before  proceeding  to  the  Department  of  the  Platte, 
whither  it  had  been  ordered. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 


I  AM  ACCUSED  OF  SELLING  GOVERNMENT  PROPERTY. 


PON  my  return  to  Fort  Lyon  General  Carr 
granted  me  a  leave  of  absence  of  one  month 
which  I  improved  by  paying  a  visit  to  my 
family  which  was  at  this  time  in  St.  Louis. 
The  nearest  railroad  station  to  Fort  Lyon  was 
Sheridan,  fully  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
distant,  and  rs  I  had  no  conveyance  of  my 
own,  General  Carr  instructed  Captain  Hays, 
our  quartermaster,  to  give  me  the  use  of  a 
horse  to  make  the  necessary  journey.  When  I 
received  the  horse  it  w  as  with  instructions  to  leave  the  animal  'a 
the  quartermaster's  corral  at  Fort  Wallace  until  my  return,  but 
instead  of  so  doing  I  placed  the  horse  in  the  care  of  an  old  friend 
named  Perry,  who  was  a  hotel-keeper  in  Sheridan- 
After  a  twenty  days'  absence  in  St.  Louis,  pleasantly  Spent 
with  my  family,  I  returned  to  Sheridan,  and  there  learned  that 
my  horse  had  been  seized  by  the  government.  It  seems  that  the 
quartermaster's  agent  at  Sheridan  had  reported  to  General  Bank- 
head,  commanding  Fort  Wallace,  and  to  Captain  Laufer,  the 
quartermaster,  that  I  had  left  the  country  and  had  sold  a  govern- 
ment horse  and  mule  to  ]Mr.  Perry,  and  of  course  Captain  Laufer 
took  possession  of  the  animals  and  threatened  to  have  Perry  ar^ 
rested  for  buying  government  property.  Perry  explained  to  him 
the  facts  in  the  case  and  said  that  I  would  return  in  a  few  days; 
but  the  Captain  would  pay  no  attention  to  his  statements. 

I  immediately  went  over  to  the  office  of  the  quartermaster's 
agent,  and  had  Perry  point  him  out  to  me.  I  at  once  laid  hold 
of  him,  and  in  a  short  time  had  treated  him  to  just  such  a 
thrashing  as  his  contemptible  lie  deserved.  He  then  mounted  a 
horse,  rode  to  Fort  Wallace,  and  reported  me  to  General  Bank- 
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head  and  Captain  Laufer,  and  obtained  a  goard  to  return  vnth 
and  protect  him. 

The  next  morning  I  secured  a  horse  from  Perry,  and  proceed- 
ing to  Fort  Wallace  demanded  my  horse  and  mule  from  General 
Bankhcad,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  Quartermaster  Hays* 
property  and  belonged  to  General  Carr's  command  and  that  I  had 
obtained  permission  to  ride  them  to  Sheridan  and  back.  Gener- 
al Bankhead  in  a  gruff  manner  ordered  me  out  of  his  office  and 
off  the  reservation,  saying  that  if  I  didn't  take  '-  hurried  depar- 
ture he  would  have  me  forcibly  put  out.  I  told  him  to  do  it  and 
ho  hanged  ;  I  might  have  used  a  stronger  expression,  and  upon 
second  thought,  I  believe  I  did.  I  next  interviewed  Captain 
Laufer  and  demanded  of  him  also  the  horse  and  mule,  as  I  was 
responsible  for  them  to  Quartermaster  Hays.  Captain  Laufer 
intimated  that  I  was  a  liar  and  that  I  had  disposed  of  the  ani- 
mals. Hot  words  ensued  between  us,  and  he  too  ordered  me  to 
leave  the  post.  I  replied  that  General  Bankhead  had  commanded 
me  to  do  the  same  thing,  but  that  I  had  not  yet  gone;  and  that  I 
did  not  propose  to  obey  any  orders  of  an  inferior  officer. 

Seeing  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  make  any  further  effort  to  get 
possession  of  the  animals  I  rode  back  to  Sheridan,  and  just  as  I 
reached  there  I  met  the  quartermaster's  agent  coming  out  from 
supper,  with  his  head  tied  up.  It  occurred  to  me  that  he  had  not 
received  more  than  one-half  of  the  punishment  justly  due  him, 
and  that  now  would  be  a  good  time  to  give  him  the  balance — 
so  I  carried  the  idea  into  immediate  execution.  After  finishing 
the  job  in  good  style,  I  informed  him  that  he  could  not  stay  in 
that  town  while  I  remained  there,  and  convinced  him  that  Sheri- 
dan was  not  large  enough  to  hold  us  both  at  the  same  time ;  he 
accordingly  left  the  place  and  again  went  to  Fort  Wallace,  this 
time  reporting  to  General  Bankhead  that  I  had  driven  him  away, 
and  had  threatened  to  kill  him. 

ARRESTED  AXD   THROWN   INTO   THE  GUARD-HOUSE. 

That  night  while  sleeping  at  the  Perry  House,  I  was  awakened 
by  a  tap  on  the  shoulder  and  upon  looking  up  I  was  considerably 
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CHAPTER    XL 

A  HARD  winter's   CAMPAIGN. 

ERY  soon  after  our  fight  on  Beaver  creek, 
Gen.  Carr  received  orders  from  Gen. 
Sheridan  for  a  winter's  campaign  in 
the  Canadian  river  country,  instructing 
him  to  proceed  at  once  to  Fort  Lyon, 
Colorado,  and  there  to  fit  out  for  the  ex- 
pedition. Leaving  Fort  Wallace  in  No- 
vember, 18G8,  we  arrived  at  Fort  Lyon 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  without 

II'i^^^^MI^i'^^^^^^^  special  incident,  and  at  once  began  our 

/       ^i  "™u*^  preparations  for  invading  the  enemy's 

country. 

General  Penrose  had  left  this  post  three 
weeks  previously  with  a  command  of 
some  three  hundred  men.  He  had  taken  no  wagons  with  him 
and  his  supply  train  was  composed  only  of  pack  mules.  General 
Carr  was  ordered  to  follow  with  supplies  on  his  trail  and  over- 
take him  as  soon  as  possible.  I  was  particularly  anxious  to 
catch  up  with  Penrose's  command,  as  my  old  friend.  Wild  Bill, 
was  among  his  scouts.  We  followed  the  trail  very  easily  for  the 
first  three  days,  and  then  we  were  caught  in  Freeze-Out  canyon 
by  a  fearful  snow  storm,  which  compelled  us  to  go  into  camp  for 
a  day.  The  ground  now  being  covered  with  snow,  we  found  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  follow  Penrose's  trail  any  further, 
especially  as  he  had  left  no  sign  to  indicate  the  direction  he  was 
going.  General  Carr  pent  for  me  and  said  that  as  it  was  very 
important  that  we  should  not  lose  the  trail,  he  wished  that  I 
would  take  some  scouts  with  me,  and  while  the  command  re- 
mained in  camp,  push  on  as  far  as  possible  and  see  if  I  could  not 
(^i-cover  seme  traces  of  Penrose  or  where  he  had  camped  at  atiy 
time. 
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Accompanied  by  four  men  I  started  out  in  the  blinding  snow 
storm ,  taking  a  southerly  direction.  We  rode  twenty-four  miles, 
and  upon  reaching  a  tributary  of  the  Cimarron,  we  scouted  up 
and  down  the  stream  for  a  few  miles  and  finally  found  one  of 
Penrose's  old  camps.  It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  as 
the  command  would  come  up  the  next  day,  it  was  not  necessary 
for  all  of  us  to  return  with  the  information  to  General  Carr. 
So  riding  down  into  a  sheltered  place  in  a  bend  of  the  creek,  we 
built  a  fire  and  broiled  some  venison  from  a  deer  which  we  had 
shot  during  the  day,  and  after  eating  a  substantial  meal  I  left 
the  four  men  there,  while  I  returned  to  bring  up  the  troops. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night  when  I  got  back  to  the  camp. 
A  light  was  still  burning  in  the  General's  tent,  he  having  re- 
mained awake,  anxiously  awaiting  my  return.  He  was  glad  to 
see  me,  and  was  overjoyed  at  the  information  I  brought,  for  he 
he  had  great  fears  concerning  the  safety  of  Gener^  Penrose. 
He  roused  up  his  cook  and  ordered  him  to  get  me  a  good  hot 
supper,  all  of  which  I  greatly  appreciated.  I  passed  the  night 
in  the  General's  tent,  and  next  morning  rose  refreshed  and  pre- 
pared for  a  big  day's  work. 

A  ROUGH  MARCH. 

The  command  took  up  its  march  next  day  for  the  Cimarron, 
and  had  a  hard  tramp  of  it  on  account  of  the  snow  having  drifted 
to  a  great  depth  in  many  of  the  ravines,  and  in  some  places  the 
teamsters  had  to  shovel  their  way  through.  We  arrived  at  the 
Cimarron  at  sundown,  and  went  into  a  nice  warm  camp.  Upon 
lookingaround  next  morning,  we  found  that  Penrose,  having  been 
unencumbered  by  wagons,  had  kept  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cim- 
arron, and  the  country  was  so  rough  that  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  stay  on  his  trail  with  our  wagons;  but  knowing  that  he 
would  certainly  follow  down  the  river,  General  Carr  concluded 
to  take  the  best  wagon  route  along  the  stream,  which  I  .discov- 
ered to  be  on  the  east  side.  Before  we  could  make  any  headway 
with  our  wagon  train  we  had  to  leave  the  river  and  gc^t  out  on  the 
divide.    We  were  very  fortunate  that  day  in  finding  a  splendid 
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CHAPTER    XL 

A  BARD  winter's    CAMPAIGX. 

ERY  soon  after  our  fight  on  Beaver  creek, 
Gen*  Carr  received  orders  from  Gen. 
Sheridan  for  a  winter's  campaign  in 
the  Ooiadiaa  river  country,  instructing 
him  to  proceed  at  once  to  Fort  Lyoo, 
Colorado,  nud  thereto  tit  out  for  ttie  ex- 
pedition. Leaving  Fort  Wallace  in  Ko- 
vember,  18r>si,  we  arrived  at  Fort  Lyon 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  without 
special  incident,  and  at  once  beg'an  our 
preparations  for  invading  the  enemy's 
country. 

General  Penrose  had  left  this  post  three 
weeks  previously  with  a  commaud  of 
some  three  hundred  men.  He  had  taken  no  wagons  with  him 
and  his  supply  train  was  composed  only  of  pack  mules.  General 
Carr  was  ordered  to  follow  with  supplies  oa  liis  trail  and  over- 
take him  as  sooo  as  possible.  I  was  particidarly  anxious  to 
catch  up  with  Penrose's  command,  as  my  old  friend,  Wild  Dill, 
was  among  his  scouts.  We  followed  the  trail  very  easily  for  the 
first  three  da^^s,  and  then  wo  wore  caught  in  Freeze-Out  canyon 
by  a  fearful  snow  storm,  which  compelled  us  to  go  into  camp  for 
a  day.  The  ground  now  being  covered  with  snow,  we  found  that 
it  would  be  impossiblo  to  follow  Penrose's  trail  any  further, 
especially  as  he  had  left  no  sign  to  indicate  the  direction  ho  was 
going.  General  Carr  pent  for  me  and  said  that  as  it  was  very 
important  that  we  should  not  lose  the  trail,  he  wished  that  I 
w^onld  take  some  scouts  with  me,  and  while  the  comnuind  re- 
mained in  camp,  push  on  as  far  as  possible  and  see  if  I  Ci>ukl  not 
('•'jcover  scoio  traces  of  Penrose  or  where  he  had  camped  at  any 
time. 
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Accompanied  by  four  men  I  started  out  in  the  blinding  snow 
storm,  taking  a  southerly  direction.  We  rode  twenty-four  miles, 
and  upon  reaching  a  tributary  of  the  Cimarron,  we  scouted  up 
and  down  the  stream  for  a  few  miles  and  finally  found  one  of 
Penrose's  old  camps.  It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  as 
the  command  would  come  up  the  next  day,  it  was  not  necessary 
for  all  of  us  to  return  with  the  information  to  General  Carr. 
So  riding  down  into  a  sheltered  place  in  a  bend  of  the  creek,  we 
built  a  fire  and  broiled  some  venison  from  a  deer  which  we  had 
shot  during  the  day,  and  after  eating  a  substantial  meal  I  left 
the  four  men  there,  while  I  returned  to  bring  up  the  troops. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night  when  I  got  back  to  the  camp. 
A  light  was  still  burning  in  the  General's  tent,  he  having  re- 
mained awake,  anxiously  awaiting  my  return.  He  was  glad  to 
see  me,  and  was  overjoyed  at  the  information  I  brought,  for  he 
he  had  great  fears  concerning  the  safety  of  General  Penrose. 
He  roused  up  his  cook  and  ordered  him  to  get  me  a  good  hot 
supper,  all  of  which  I  greatly  appreciated.  I  passed  the  night 
in  the  General's  tent,  and  next  morning  rose  refreshed  and  pre- 
pared for  a  big  day's  work. 

A  ROUGH  MARCH. 

The  command  took  up  its  march  next  day  for  the  Cimarron, 
and  had  a  hard  tramp  of  it  on  account  of  the  snow  having  drifted 
to  a  great  depth  in  many  of  the  ravines,  and  in  some  places  the 
teamsters  had  to  shovel  their  way  through.  We  arrived  at  the 
Cimarron  at  sundown,  and  went  into  a  nice  warm  camp.  Upon 
looking  around  next  morning,  we  found  that  Penrose,  having  been 
unencumbered  by  wagons,  had  kept  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cim- 
arron, and  the  country  was  so  rough  that  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  stay  on  his  trail  with  our  wagons;  but  knowing  that  he 
would  certainly  follow  down  the  river.  General  Carr  concluded 
to  take  the  best  wagon  route  along  the  stream,  which  I  discov- 
ered to  be  on  the  east  side.  Before  we  could  make  any  headway 
with  our  wagon  train  we  had  to  leave  the  river  and  get  out  on  the 
divide.     We  were  very  fortunate  that  day  in  finding  a  splendid 
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CHAPTER    XI, 

A  HARD  WIXTER*8    CAMPAIGH. 

ERY  soon  after  our  fight  on  Beaver  creek, 
Gen.  Carr  received  orders  from  Gen, 
Sheridan  for  a  winter's  canipaicrn  in 
the  Canadian  river  country,  instructing 
him  to  proceed  at  once  to  Fort  Lyou, 
Colorado,  and  thereto  fit  out  for  the  ex- 
pedition* Leaving  Fort  Wallace  in  No- 
vember, 18fj8,  we  arrived  at  Fort  Lyon 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  without 
special  incident,  and  at  once  began  our 
preparations  for  invading  the  enemy's 
country. 

General  Penrose  had  left  this  post  three 
weeks  previously  with  a  command  of 
some  three  hnndred  men.  He  had  taken  no  wagons  with  him 
and  his  supi)ly  train  wa8  composed  only  of  pack  mules*  General 
Carr  was  ordered  to  foOow  with  supplies  on  his  trail  and  over- 
take him  as  soon  as  possible.  I  was  particularly  anxious  to 
catch  up  with  Penrose's  command,  as  my  old  friend,  AVild  IMll, 
was  among  his  scouts.  We  followed  the  trail  very  easily  for  the 
first  three  days,  and  then  w^o  were  caught  in  Freeze-Out  canyon 
by  a  fearful  snow  storm,  which  compelled  us  to  go  into  camp  for 
a  day.  The  ground  now  being  covered  with  snow,  we  found  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  follow  Penrose's  trail  any  further, 
especially  as  he  had  left  no  sign  to  indicate  the  direct  ion  he  was 
going.  General  Carr  f^ent  for  me  and  said  that  as  it  was  very 
important  that  we  should  not  lose  the  trail,  he  wished  that  I 
would  take  some  scouts  with  me,  and  while  the  command  re- 
mained in  camp,  push  on  as  far  aa  possible  and  see  if  I  could  not 
<';-cover  seme  traces  of  Penrose  or  where  he  had  camped  at  any 
time. 
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Accompanied  by  four  men  I  started  out  in  the  blinding  snow 
storm,  taking  a  southerly  direction.  We  rode  twenty-four  miles, 
and  upon  reaching  a  tributary  of  the  Cimarron,  we  scouted  up 
and  down  the  stream  for  a  few  miles  and  finally  found  one  of 
Penrose's  old  camps.  It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  as 
the  command  would  come  up  the  next  day,  it  was  not  necessary 
for  all  of  us  to  return  with  the  information  to  General  Carr. 
So  riding  down  into  a  sheltered  place  in  a  bend  of  the  creek,  we 
built  a  fire  and  broiled  some  venison  from  a  deer  which  we  had 
shot  during  the  day,  and  after  eating  a  substantial  meal  I  left 
the  four  men  there,  while  I  returned  to  bring  up  the  troops. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night  when  I  got  back  to  the  camp. 
A  light  was  still  burning  in  the  General's  tent,  he  having  re- 
mained awake,  anxiously  awaiting  my  return.  He  was  glad  to 
see  me,  and  was  overjoyed  at  the  information  I  brought,  for  he 
he  had  great  fears  concerning  the  safety  of  General  Penrose. 
He  roused  up  his  cook  and  ordered  him  to  get  me  a  good  hot 
supper,  all  of  which  I  greatly  appreciated.  I  passed  the  night 
in  the  General's  tent,  and  next  morning  rose  refreshed  and  pre- 
pared for  a  big  day's  work. 

A  ROUGH  MARCH. 

The  command  took  up  its  march  next  day  for  the  Cimarron, 
and  had  a  hard  tramp  of  it  on  account  of  the  snow  having  drifted 
to  a  great  depth  in  many  of  the  ravines,  and  in  some  places  the 
teamsters  had  to  shovel  their  way  through.  We  arrived  at  the 
Cimarron  at  sundown,  and  went  into  a  nice  warm  camp.  Upon 
looking  around  next  morning,  we  found  that  Penrose,  having  been 
unencumbered  by  wagons,  had  kept  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cim- 
arron, and  the  country  was  so  rough  that  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  stay  on  his  trail  with  our  wagons;  but  knowing  that  he 
would  certainly  follow  down  the  river.  General  Carr  concluded 
to  take  the  best  wagon  route  along  the  stream,  which  I  .discov- 
ered to  be  on  the  east  side.  Before  we  could  make  any  headway 
with  our  wagon  train  we  had  to  leave  the  river  and  g(»t  out  on  the 
divide.    We  were  very  fortunate  that  day  in  finding  a  splendid 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

A  HABD  winter's   CAMPAIGN. 

EEY  soon  after  our  fight  on  Beaver  creek, 
Gen.  Carr  received  orders  from  Gen. 
Sheridan  for  a  winter's  campaign  in 
the  Canadian  river  country,  instructing 
him  to  proceed  at  once  to  Fort  Lyon, 
Colorado,  and  there  to  fit  out  for  tlie  ex- 
pedition. Leaving  Fort  Wallace  in  No- 
vember, 18G8,  we  arrived  at  Fort  Lyon 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  without 
special  incident,  and  at  once  began  our 
preparations  for  invading  the  enemy's 
country. 

General  Penrose  had  left  this  post  three 
weeks  previously  with  a  command  of 
some  three  hundred  men.  He  had  taken  no  wagons  with  him 
and  his  supply  train  was  composed  only  of  pack  mules.  General 
Carr  was  ordered  to  follow  with  supplies  on  his  trail  and  over- 
take him  as  soon  as  possible.  I  was  particularly  anxious  to 
catch  up  with  Penrose's  command,  as  my  old  friend,  Wild  Bill, 
was  among  his  scouts.  We  followed  the  trail  very  easily  for  the 
first  three  days,  and  then  we  were  caught  in  Freeze-Out  canyon 
by  a  fearful  snow  storm,  which  compelled  us  to  go  into  camp  for 
a  day.  The  ground  now  being  covered  with  snow,  we  found  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  follow  Penrose's  trail  any  further, 
especially  as  he  had  left  no  sign  to  indicate  the  direction  he  was 
going.  General  Carr  sent  for  me  and  said  that  as  it  was  very 
important  that  we  should  not  lose  the  trail,  he  wished  that  I 
would  take  some  scouts  with  me,  and  while  the  command  re- 
mained in  camp,  push  on  as  far  as  possible  and  see  if  I  could  not 
(^:<oovcr  seme  traces  of  Penrose  or  where  he  had  camped  at  aHjr 
time. 
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Accompanied  by  four  men  I  started  out  in  the  blinding  snow 
storm,  taking  a  southerly  direction.  We  rode  twenty-four  miles, 
and  upon  reaching  a  tributary  of  the  Cimarron,  we  scouted  up 
and  down  the  stream  for  a  few  miles  and  finally  found  one  of 
Penrose's  old  camps.  It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  as 
the  command  would  come  up  the  next  day,  it  was  not  necessary 
for  all  of  us  to  return  with  the  information  to  General  Carr. 
So  riding  down  into  a  sheltered  place  in  a  bend  of  the  creek,  we 
built  a  fire  and  broiled  some  venison  from  a  deer  which  we  had 
shot  during  the  day,  and  after  eating  a  substantial  meal  I  left 
the  four  men  there,  while  I  returned  to  bring  up  the  troops. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night  when  I  got  back  to  the  camp. 
A  light  was  still  burning  in  the  General's  tent,  he  having  re- 
mained awake,  anxiously  awaiting  my  return.  He  was  glad  to 
see  me,  and  was  overjoyed  at  the  information  I  brought,  for  he 
he  had  great  fears  concerning  the  safety  of  General  Penrose. 
He  roused  up  his  cook  and  ordered  him  to  get  me  a  good  hot 
supper,  all  of  which  I  greatly  appreciated.  I  passed  the  night 
in  the  General's  tent,  and  next  morning  rose  refreshed  and  pre- 
pared for  a  big  day's  work. 

A  ROUGH  MARCH. 

The  command  took  up  its  march  next  day  for  the  Cimarron, 
and  had  a  hard  tramp  of  it  on  account  of  the  snow  having  drifted 
to  a  great  depth  in  many  of  the  ravines,  and  in  some  places  the 
teamsters  had  to  shovel  their  way  through.  We  arrived  at  the 
Cimarron  at  sundown,  and  went  into  a  nice  warm  camp.  Upon 
looking  around  next  morning,  we  found  that  Penrose,  having  been 
unencumbered  by  wagons,  had  kept  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cim- 
arron, and  the  country  was  so  rough  that  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  stay  on  his  trail  with  our  wagons;  but  knowing  that  he 
would  certainly  follow  down  the  river,  General  Carr  concluded 
to  take  the  best  wagon  route  along  the  stream,  which  I  .discov- 
ered to  be  on  the  east  side.  Before  we  could  make  any  headway 
with  our  wagon  train  we  had  to  leave  the  river  and  get  out  on  the 
divide.     We  were  very  fortunate  that  day  in  finding  a  splendid 
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St  art  J  and  got  across  the  Platte,  I  would  have  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  your  ever  catching  me." 

Bevin^'rnn  was  the  most  remarkable  feat  of  the  kind  ever 
known,  either  of  a  white  man,  or  an  Indian*  A  man  who  could 
run  bare- footed  in  the  snow  eighteen  miles  through  a  prickly  pear 
patch,  was  certainly  a  •*  tough  one,"  and  that's  the  kind  of  a  per- 
son Bill  Bevins  was*  Upon  looking  at  his  bleeding  foot  I  really 
felt  sorry  for  him.  He  asked  me  for  my  knife,  and  I  gave  him 
my  !j*harp -pointed  bowie,  with  which  he  dug  the  prickly  pear  briars 
out  of  his  foot.  I  considered  him  as  **  game  "  a  man  as  I  had 
ever  met. 

'*  Bevins,  I  have  got  to  take  you  back,**  said  I,  **  but  as  you 
can't  walk  w^ith  that  foot,  you  can  ride  my  horse  and  1*11  foot  it,'* 

We  accordingly  started  back  for  our  camp,  with  Bevins  on  my 
horse,  which  was  led  either  by  Green  or  myself,  as  we  alternately^ 
rode  the  other  horse.  We  kept  a  close  watch  on  Bevins,  for  Vfe 
had  ample  proof  that  ho  needed  watching.  His  w^ounded  foot 
must  have  pained  him  terribly  but  not  a  word  of  complaint  es- 
caped him.  On  arriving  at  the  camp  we  found  Williams  bound 
as  we  had  left  him  and  he  seemed  sorry  that  we  had  captured 
Bevins. 

A   SUCCESSFUL    BHEAIC  IS   THE    DARK. 

After  breakfasting  we  resumed  our  journey,  and  nothing  worthj 
of  note  again  occurred  until  we  reached  the   Arkansas  river, " 
where  we  found  a  vacant  cabin  and  at  once  took  possession  of  it 
for  the  night      There  was  no  likelihood  of  Bevins  agaio  trying 
to  escape,  for  his  foot  had  swollen  to  an  enormous  size  and  w*as 
useless.     Believing  that  Williams  could    not   escape  from  the 
cabin,  we  unbound  him.     We  then  went  to  sleep,  leaving  Lonj 
Doc  on  guard,  the  cabin  being  comfortably   warmed  and  well' 
lighted  by  the  tire.     It  was  a  dark,  stormy  night — so  dark  that 
you  could  hardly  see  your  hand  before  you.     At  about  ten  o'clock 
Williams  asked  Long  Doe  to  allow  him  to  step  to  the  door  for  a 
moment. 

Long  Doe,  who  had  his  revolver  in  his  hand,  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  wake  us  up,  and  believing  that  he  could  take  care  ol 
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the  prisoner,  he  granted  his  request*  Williams  thereupon  walked 
to  the  outer  edge  of  the  door,  while  Long  Doc,  revolver  in  hand, 
was  watching  him  from  the  inside.  Suddenly  Williams  made  a 
spring  to  the  right,  and  before  Doc  could  even  raise  his  revolver, 
he  had  dodged  around  the  house.  Doc  jumped  after  hirn,  and 
fired  just  as  he  turned  a  corner,  the  rej>ort  bringing  us  all  to  our 
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feet»  and  in  an 
instant  we  knew 
what  had  hap-  \ 
pened.  I  at 
once  covered 
Bevins  with  my 
revolver,  but  as 
I  BHW  that  he  could  hardly  stir,  and  waa  making  no  demon- 
stration, I  lowered  the  weapon.  Just  then  Doc  came  in  swear- 
ing **  a  blue  streak,"  and  announced  that  Williams  had  escaped. 
There  was  nothing  for  us  to  do  except  to  gather  our  horses 
close  to  the  cabin  and  stand  guard  over  them  for  the  rest  of  the 
night*  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  Williams  sneaking  up  and 
stealing  one  of  them«  That  was  the  la^t  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of 
Williaaia* 
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BREAKING.  UP  OP  THB   GAKG. 

We  finally  got  back  to  Fort  Lyon  with  Beyins,  and  G^eral 
Carr,  to  whom  I  immediately  reported,  complimented  us  highly 
on  the  success  of  our  trip,  notwithstanding  we  had  lost  one  pris- 
oner. The  next  day  we  took  Bevins  to  Boggs*  ranch  on  Picket 
Wire  creek,  and  there  turned  him  over  to  the  civil  authorities, 
who  put  him  in  a  log  jail  to  await.his  trial.  He  was  never  tried, 
however,  for  he  soon  made  his  escape,  as  I  expected  ho  would. 
I  heard  no  more  of  him  until  1872,  when  I  learned  that  ho  was 
skirmishing  around  on  Laramie  plains  at  his  old  tricks.  He  sent 
word  by  the  gentleman  from  whom  I  gained  this  information, 
that  if  he  ever  met  me  again  he  would  kill  me  on  sight.  Ho 
was  finally  arrested  and  convicted  for  robbery,  and  was  confined 
in  the  prison  at  Laramie  City.  Again  he  made  his  escape,  and 
soon  afterwards  he  organized  a  desperate  gang  of  outlaws  who 
infested  the  country  north  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  and 
when  the  stages  began  to  run  between  Cheyenne  and  Deadwood, 
in  the  Black  Hills,  they  robbed  the  coaches  and  passengers,  fre- 
quently making  large  hauls  of  plunder.  They  kept  this  up  for 
some  time,  till  finally  most  of  the  gang  were  caught,  tried,  con- 
victed and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  number  of  years.  Bill 
Bevins  and  nearly  all  of  his  gang  are  now  confined  in  the  Nebraska 
State  prison,  to  which  they  were  transferred  from  Wyoming. 
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CHAPTER    Xm. 


A  mLITARY   EXPEDITION. 


5^DAY  or  two  after  my  return  to  Fort 
7  Lyon,  the  Fifth  Cavah-y  were  ordered 
to  the  Department  of  the  Platte,  and 
took  up  their  line  of  march  for  Fort  Mc- 
pherson, Nebraska.  We  laid  over  one  day 
at  Fort  Wallace,  to  get  supplies,  and  while 
'there  I  had  occasion  to  pass  General  Bank- 
'^^^^liead's  headquarters.  His  orderly  called  to  me 
**  and  said  the  General  wished  to  see  me.  As  I  entered 
the  Geoerars  office  he  extended  his  hand  and  said: 
**I  hope  you  have  no  hard  feelings  toward  me,  Cody, 
for  having  you  arrested  when  you  were  here.  I  have  just  had  a 
talk  with  General  Carr  and  Quartermaster  Hays  and  they  in- 
formed me  that  you  had  their  permission  to  ride  the  horse  and 
mule,  and  if  you  had  stated  this  fact  to  me  there  would  have 
been  no  trouble  about  the  matter  whatever.'* 

*'  That  is  all  right,  General,'*  said  I ;  **  I  will  think  no  more 
of  it.  But  I  don't  believe  that  your  quartermaster's  agent  will 
ever  again  circulate  false  stories  about  me." 

''No,"  said  the  General;  **  he  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
beating  that  you  gave  him." 

From  Fort  Wallace  we  moved  down  to  Sheridan,  where  the 
command  halted  for  us  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  forage  which  was 
stored  there.  I  was  still  messing  with  Major  Brown,  with  whom 
1  went  into  the  village  to  purchase  a  supply  of  provisions  for 
our  mess ;  but  unfortunately  we  were  in  too  jolly  a  mood  to  fool 
away  money  on  **  grub."  We  bought  several  articles,  however, 
and  put  them  into  the  ambulance  and  sent  tbem  back  to  the  camp 
with  our  cook.  The  Major  and  myself  did  not  return  until 
reveille  next  morning.     Soon  afterwards  the  General  sounded 
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**  boots  and  saddles,"  and  presently  the  regiment  was  on  its  way 
to  McPherson. 

It  was  very  late  before  we  went  into  camp  that  night  and  we 
were  tired  and  huogry.     Just  as  Major  Brown  was  having  his 
tent  put  up  his  cook  came  to  us  and  asked  where  the  provisions] 
were  that  we  had  bought  the  day  before. 

»'  Why*  did  wo  not  give  them  to  you —  did  you  not  bring  them 
to  camp  in  the  ambulance?  "  asked  JIaJor  Brown. 

'*  No,  sir;  it  was  only  a  five-galloo  demijohn  of  whisky,  a  five- 
gallon  demijohn  of  brandy,  and  two  cases  of  Old  Tom-Cat  gin,** 
said  the  cook. 

**  The  mischief  1  '*  I  exclaimed;  •'  didn't  we  spend  any  money 
on  grub  at  all  ?  " 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  cook. 

**  Well,  that  will  do  for  the  present/'  said  Major  Brown. 

It  seems  that  our  minds  had  evidently  been  running  on  a  dif- 
ferent subject  than  provisions  while  we  were  loitering  in  Sheridan, 
and  we  found  ourselves,  with  a  two  hundred  and  fifty  mile  march 
ahead  of  us,  without  anything  more  inviting  than  ordinary  army 
rations. 

At  this  juncture  Captain  Denny  came  up  and  the  Major  apolo- 
gized for  not  being  able  to  invite  him  to  take  supper  with  us ; 
but  we  did  the  next  best  thing,  and  asked  him  to  take  a  drink. 
Ho  remarked  that  that  was  what  he  was  looking  for,  and  when 
he  learned  of  our  being  out  of  commissary  supplies  and  that  we 
had  bought  nothing  except  whisky,  brandy  and  gin,  he  said,  joy- 
ously :  — 

**  Boys,  as  we  have  an  abundance,  you  can  eat  with  us  and  we 
will  drink  with  you." 

It  was  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  and  from  that  time  forward 
we  traded  our  liquids  for  their  solids.  When  the  rest  of  the 
officers  heard  of  what  Brown  and  I  had  done  they  all  sent  us  in- 
vitations to  dine  with  them  at  any  time.  We  returned  the  com* 
pliment  by  inviting  them  to  drink  with  iia  whenever  they  were 
dry.  A 1  though  I  would  not  advise  anybody  to  follow  our  exam- 
plO|  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  we  got  mure  provisions  for  our  wlml^ 
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than  the  same  money,  which  we  paid  for  the  liquor,  would  have 
bought,  so  after  all  it  proved  a  very  profitable  investment. 

A   BIO   INDIAN    TRAIL. 

On  reaching  north  fork  of  the  Beaver  and  riding  down  the  val- 
ley towards  the  stream,  I  suddenly  discovered  a  large  fresh 
Indian  trail.  On  examination  I  found  it  to  be  scattered  all  over 
the  valley  on  both  sides  of  the  creek,  as  if  a  very  large  village 
had  recently  passed  down  that  way.  Judging  from  the  size  of 
the  trail,  I  thought  there  could  not  be  less  than  four  hundred 
lodges,  or  between  twenty-five  hundred  and  three  thousand  war- 
riors, women  and  children  in  the  band.  I  galloped  back  to  the 
command,  distant  about  three  miles,  and  reported  the  news  to 
General  Carr,  who  halted  the  regiment,  and,  after  consulting  a 
few  minutes,  ordered  me  to  select  a  ravine,  or  as  low  ground  as 
possible,  so  that  he  could  keep  the  troops  out  of  sight  until  we 
could  strike  the  creek. 

We  went  into  camp  on  the  Beaver,  and  the  General  ordered 
Lieutenant  Ward  to  take  twelve  men  and  myself  and  follow  up 
the  trail  for  several  miles,  and  find  out  how  fast  the  Indians  were 
traveling.  I  was  soon  convinced,  by  the  many  camps  they  had 
made,  that  they  were  traveling  slowly,  and  hunting  as  they  jour- 
neyed. We  went  down  the  Beaver  on  this  scout  about  twelve 
miles,  keeping  our  horses  well  concealed  under  the  banks  of 
the  creek,  so  as  not  to  be  discovered. 

At  this  point.  Lieutenant  Ward  and  myself,  leaving  our  horses 
behind  us,  crawled  to  the  top  of  a  high  knoll,  where  we  could 
have  a  good  view  for  some  miles  distant  down  the  stream.  We 
peeped  over  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  not  over  three  miles  away 
we  could  see  a  whole  Indian  village  in  plain  sight,  and  thousands 
of  ponies  grazing  around  on  the  prairie.  Looking  over  to  our 
left  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  we  observed  two  or  three 
parties  of  Indians  coming  in,  loaded  down  with  buffalo  meat. 

*•  This  is  no  place  for  us.  Lieutenant,"  said  I ;  **  I  think  wo 
have  important  business  at  the  camp  to  attend  to  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 
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"  I  agree  with  you,*'  said  he,  '*  and  the  quicker  we  get  there 
the  better  it  will  be  for  us/' 

We  quickly  descended  the  hill  and  joined  the  men  below. 
Lieutenant  Ward  hurriedly  wrote  a  note  to  General  Carr,  and 
handing  it  to  a  corporal,  ordered  him  to  make  all  possible  haste 
back  to  the  command  and  deliver  the  message.  The  man  started 
off  on  a  gallop,  and  Lieutenant  Ward  8aid:  **We  will  march 
slowly  back  until  we  meet  the  troops,  as  I  think  the  Gen- 
eral will  soon  be  here,  for  he  will  start  immediately  upon  receiv- 
ing my  note." 

ATTACK   OK    THE    COCHIER. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  heard  two  or  three  shots  in  the  direction 
in  which  our  dispatch  courier  had  gone,  and  soon  after  we  saw 
him  come  running  around  the  bend  of  the  creek,  pursued  by  fourl 
or  five  Indians.     The  Lientenaut,  with  his  squad  of  soldiers  and 
myself,  at  once  charged  upon  them,  when  they  turned  and  ra 
across  the  stream. 

**  This  will  not  do,*'  said  Lieutenant  Ward,  "  the  whole  India 
village  will  now  know  that  soldiers  are  near  by. 

•*  Lieutenant,  give  me  that  note,  and  I  will  take  it  to  the  Gen- 
eral,** said  L 

He  gladly  handed  me  the  dispatch,  and  spurring  my  horse  I 
dashed  up  the  creek.  After  having  ridden  a  short  distance,  I 
observed  another  party  of  Indians  also  going  to  the  vilhige  with 
meat;  but  instead  of  waiting  for  them  to  fire  upon  me,  I  gave 
them  a  shot  at  long  range.  Seeing  one  man  firing  at  them  so 
boldly,  it  surprised  them,  and  they  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
it.  'WTiile  they  were  thus  considering,  I  got  between  them  and 
our  camp.  By  this  time  they  had  recovered  from  their  surprise, 
and,  cutting  their  buffalo  meat  loose  from  their  horses,  thejrJ 
came  after  me  at  the  top  of  their  speed;  but  as  their  steeds  were' 
tired  out,  it  did  not  take  me  long  to  leave  them  far  in  the  rear. 

I  reached  the  command  in  loss  thi^n  an  hour,  delivered  the 
dispatch  to  General  Carr,  and  informed  him  of  what  I  had 
seen.  He  instantly  had  the  bugler  sound  **  boots  and  saddles,'* 
and  all  the  troops  —  with  the  exception  of  two  companies  which 
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we  left  to  guard  the  train  —  were  soon  galloping  in  the  direction 
of  the  Indian  camp, 

A  LIEUTENAKT  IN  SHARP  QUARTEHS. 

We  had  ridden  about  three  miles  when  we  met  Lieutenant 
Ward,  who  was  coming  slowly  towards  us*  He  reported  that  he 
had  run  into  a  party  of  Indian  buffalo  hunters  *  and  had  killed  one 
of  the  number,  and  had  had  one  of  his  horses  wounded.  We  im- 
mediately pushed  forward  and  after  luarehing  about  five  mile.s 
came  within  sight  of  hundreds  of  mounted  Indians  advancing  up 
the  creek  to  meet  us.  They  formed  a  complete  line  in  front  of 
US.  General  Carr,  beiug  desirous  of  striking  their  village,  or- 
dered the  troops  to  charge,  break  through  their  lino,  and  keep 
straight  on.  This  movement  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  had  it  not  been  for  the  rattlebrained  and 
dare-devil  French  Lieutenant  Schinosky,  commanding  Company 
B,  who,  misunderstanding  General  Carr's  orders,  chiii'ged  upon 
some  Indians  at  the  left,  while  the  rest  of  the  command  dashed 
through  the  enemy's  line,  and  was  keeping  straight  on,  when  it 
was  observed  that  Schinosky  and  his  company  were  surrounded 
by  four  or  five  hundred  red-skins.  The  General,  to  save  the 
company,  was  obliged  to  sound  a  halt  and  charge  back  to  the 
rescue.  The  company,  during  this  short  fight,  had  several  men 
and  quite  a  number  of  horses  killed. 

All  this  took  up  valuable  time,  and  night  was  coming  on.  The 
Indians  were  fighting  desperately  to  keep  us  from  reaching  their 
village,  which  being  informed  by  couriers  of  what  was  taking 
place,  was  packing  up  and  getting  away.  During  that  afternoon 
it  was  all  we  could  do  to  hold  our  own  in  fighting  the  mounted 
warriors,  who  were  in  our  front  and  contesting  every  inch  of  the 
ground.  The  General  had  left  word  for  our  wagon  tniin  to  fol- 
low up  with  its  escort  of  two  companies,  but  as  it  had  not  made 
its  appearance  he  entertained  some  fears  that  it  had  be«  n  sur- 
rounded, and  to  prevent  the  possible  loss  of  the  supply  train  we 
had  to  go  back  and  look  for  it.  About  9  o'clock  that  evening 
wo  found  it,  and  went  into  camp  for  the  night* 
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Early  the  next  day  we  broke  camp  and  passed  down  the  creek 
but  there  was  not  an  Indian  to  be  seen.  They  had  all  disappeared 
and  gone  on  with  their  village.  Two  miles  further  we  came  to 
where  a  vilhige  had  been  located,  and  here  we  found  nearly  every- 
thing belonging  or  pertaining  to  an  Indian  camp,  which  had  been 
left  in  the  great  hurry  to  get  away.  These  articles  were  all 
gathered  up  and  burned.  We  then  pushed  out  on  the  trail  as 
fast  as  possible.  It  led  us  to  the  northeast  towards  the  Bepub- 
lican;  but  as  the  Indians  had  a  night  the  start  of  us  we  enter- 
tained but  little  hope  of  overtaking  them  that  day.  Upon  reach- 
ing the  Republican  in  the  afternoon  the  General  called  a  halt,  and 
as  the  trail  was  running  more  to  the  east,  he  concluded  to  send 
his  wagon  train  on  to  Fort  McPherson  by  the  most  direct  roate, 
while  he  would  follow  on  the  trail  of  the  red-skins. 

Next  morning  at  daylight  we  again  pulled  out  and  were  evi- 
dently gaining  rapidly  on  the  Indians  for  we  could  occasionally 
see  them  in  the  distance.  About  1 1  o'clock  that  day  while  Major 
Babcock  was  ahead  of  the  main  command  with  his  company,  and 
while  we  were  crossing  :i  deep  ravine,  we  were  surprised  by  about 
three  hundred  warriors  who  commenced  a  lively  fire  upon  as. 
Galloping  out  of  the  ravine  on  to  the  rough  prairie  the  men  dis- 
mounted and  returned  the  fire.  We  soon  succeeded  in  driving 
the  enemy  before  us,  and  were  so  close  upon  them  at  one  time 
that  they  abandoned  and  threw  away  nearly  all  their  lodges  and 
camp  equipages,  and  everything  that  had  any  considerable  weight. 
They  left  behind  them  their  played-out  horses,  and  for  miles  we 
could  see  Indian  furniture  strewn  along  in  every  direction.  The 
trail  became  divided,  and  the  Indians  scattered  in  small  bodies, 
all  over  the  prairie.  As  night  was  approaching  and  our  horses 
were  about  giving  out,  a  halt  was  called.  A  company  was  de- 
tailed to  collect  all  the  Indian  horses  running  loose  over  the  coon- 
try,  and  to  burn  the  other  Indian  property. 

The  command  being  nearly  out  of  rations  I  was  sent  to  the 
nearest  point,  Old  Fort  Kearney,  about  sixty  miles  distant  for 
supplies 
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RE-EXFORCED    BY   THE   PAWNIIE   SCOUTS. 

Shortly  after  we  reached  Fort  McPherson,  which  coDtinucd  to 
be  the  heudquurters  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry  for  some  time,  we 
fitted  out  for  a  new  expeditioo  to  the  Kepublican  river  country, 
and  were  re-enforced  by  three  eomijanies  of  the  celebrated  Pawnee 
Indian  scouts,  commanded  by  Major  Frank  North:  his  officers 
being  Captain  Lute  North,  brother  of  the  Major,  Captain  Gush- 
ing* his  brother-in-hiw,  Captain  Morse,  and  Lieutenants  Beechcr, 
Matthews  and  Kislandberry.  General  Carr  recomtnended  at  this 
time  to  Gene^al  Augur,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Department, 
that  I  be  made  chief  of  scouts  ia  the  Department  of  the  Platte, 
and  informed  me  that  in  this  position  I  w^ould  receive  higher 
wages  than  I  had  been  getting  in  the  Department  of  the  Missouri. 
This  appointment  I  had  not  asked  for. 

I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Major  Frank  North  and  I  found 
him  and  his  officers  perfect  gentlemen^  and  wo  w^ere  all  good 
friends  from  the  very  start.  The  Pawnee  scoots  had  made  quite 
a  re|>utation  for  themselves  as  they  had  performed  brave  and 
valuable  services  in  fighting  against  the  Sioux,  whose  bitter 
enemies  they  were;  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Repub- 
lican and  Beaver  country,  I  w^as  glad  that  they  were  to  be 
with  the  expedition,  and  my  expectation  of  the  aid  they  would 
render  was  not  disappornled. 

During  our  stay  at  Fort  McPherson  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Lieutenant  George  P.  Belden,  known  as  the  "■  White  Chief,'* 
whose  life  >va3  written  by  Colonel  Br i shin,  U.  S,  army,  I 
found  him  to  be  an  intelligent,  dashing  fel!ow%  a  splendid  rider 
and  an  excellent  shot.  An  hour  after  our  introihiction  he 
challenged  me  for  a  rille  match,  the  prehmiuaries  of  which  were 
soon  arranged*  We  were  to  shoot  ten  shots  each  for  fifty  dollars, 
at  two  hundred  yards,  off  hand,  Bclden  was  to  use  a  Henry  rifle, 
while  I  was  to  shoot  my  old  *'  Lucretia.**  This  match  I  won  and 
then  Belden  proposed  to  shoot  a  one  hundred  yard  match,  as  1 
was  shooting  over  his  distance.  In  this  match  Beldcn  was  vie* 
torious.     AVe  were  now  even,  and  we  stopped  right  there. 
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A  COMICAL  SIGHT. 

While  we  were  at  this  post  General  Augur  and  several  of  his 
officers,  and  also  Thomas  Duncan,  Brevet  Brigadier  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  the  Fifth  Cavalry,  paid  us  a  visit  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  the  command.  The  regiment  turned  out 
in  fine  style  and  showed  themselves  to  be  well  drilled  soldiers, 
thoroughly  understanding  military  tactics.  The  Pawnee  scouts 
were  also  reviewed  and  it  was  very  amusing  to  see  them  in  their 
full  regulation  uniform.  They  had  been  furnished  a  regular 
cavalry  uniform  and  on  this  parade  some  of  them  had  their  heavy 
overcoats  on,  others  their  large  black  hats,  with  all  the  brass 
accoutrements  attached;  some  of  them  were  minus  pantaloons 
and  only  wore  a  breech-clout.  Others  wore  regulation  pantaloons 
but  no  shirts  and  were  bare  headed ;  others  againhad  the  seat 
of  the  pantaloons  cut  out,  leaving  only  leggins ;  some  of  them  wore 
brass  spurs ,  though  without  boots  or  moccasins ;  but  for  all  this  they 
seemed  to  understand  the  drill  remarkably  well  for  Indians.  The 
commands,  of  course,  were  given  to  them  in  their  own  language 
by  Major  North,  who  could  talk  it  as  well  as  any  full-blooded 
Pawnee.  The  Indians  were  well  mounted  and  felt  proud  and 
elated  because  they  had  been  made  United  States  soldiers. 
Major  North  had  for  years  complete  power  over  these  Indians  and 
could  do  more  with  them  than  any  man  living.  That  evening 
after  the  parade  was  over  the  officers  and  quite  a  number  of 
ladies  visited  a  grand  Indian  dance  given  by  the  Pawnees,  and  of 
all  the  Indians  I  have  seen  their  dances  excel  those  of  any  other 
tribe. 

BATTLE   BETWEEN  THE   SIOUX  AND  PAWNEES. 

Next  day  the  command  started;  when  encamped,  several  days 
after,  on  the  Republican  river  near  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver,  we 
heard  the  whoops  of  Indians,  followed  by  shots  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mule  herd,  which  had  been  taken  down  to  water.  One  of 
the  herders  came  dashing  into  camp  with  an  arrow  sticking  into 
him.  My  horse  was  close  at  band,  and,  mounting  him  bare-back, 
I  at  once  dashed  off  after  the  mule  herd,  which  had  been  stam- 
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pedetl.  I  supposed  certainly  that  I  woukl  be  the  first  man  on 
the  ground,  but  I  was  mist tikt^n,  however,  for  the  Pawnee  Indians^ 
unliko  reimlar  hokliers,  h^id  net  waited  to  receive  ortlera  from 
their  officers,  but  hiid  jumped  on  their  ponies  without  bridles  or 
saddles,  and  placing  ropes  in  their  mouths,  had  dashed  oft  in  the 
direction  whence  the  shots  had  come,  and  had  got  there  ahead  of 
me.  It  proved  to  be  a  party  of  about  fifty  Sioux,  who  had  en- 
deavored to  stampede  our  mules,  and  it  took  them  by  surprise 
to  see  their  inveterale  enemies  —  the  Pawnees  — coming  at  full 
gallop  towards  them.  They  were  not  aware  that  the  Pawnees 
were  with  the  command,  and  as  they  knew  that  it  would  take 
regular  soldiers  some  time  to  turn  out,  they  thought  they  w*ould 
have  ample  opportunity  to  secure  the  herd  before  the  troops 
could  give  chase* 

We  had  a  running  fight  of  fifteen  miles  and  several  of  the  ene- 
my were  killed*  During  this  chase  I  was  mounted  on  ao  excellent 
horse,  which  Colonel  Koyal  had  picked  out  for  me,  and  for  the 
first  mile  or  tw^o  I  was  in  advance  of  the  Pawnees.  Presently  a 
Pawnee  shot  by  me  like  an  arrow  and  I  could  not  help  admiring' 
the  horse  that  he  was  riding.  Seeing  that  he  possessed  rare 
running  qualities,  I  determined  if  possible  to  get  possession  of 
the  itnimal  in  some  way.  It  was  a  large  buckskin  or  yellow 
horse,  and  I  took  a  careful  view  of  him  so  that  I  would  know  him 
when  I  returned  to  camp. 

After  the  chase  was  over  I  rode  up  to  Major  North  and  inquired 
about  the  buckskin  horse. 

**0h,  yes,"  said  the  Major,  **that  is  one  of  our  favorite 
steeds." 

**  IVIiat  chance  is  there  to  trade  for  him?"  I  asked. 

*'It  is  a  government  horse,"  said  he,  **  and  the  Indian  who  is 
riding  him  is  very  much  attached  to  the  animaL" 

•*  I  have  fallen  in  love  w^ith  the  horse  myself,"  said  I,  **  and  I 
would  like  to  know  if  you  have  any  objections  to  my  trading  for 
him  if  I  can  arrange  it  satisfactorily  with  the  Indian?  " 

He  replied:  "None  whatever,  and  I  will  help  you  to  do  ]t;yaa 
can  give  the  Indian  another  horse  in  his  place*" 
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A  few  days  after  this,  I  persuaded  the  Indian,  by  making  him 
several  presents,  t»»  trade  horses  with  me,  and  in  this  way  I  be- 
came the  owner  of  the  bucki^kin  steed,  not  as  my  own  property, 
hoN^ever,  but  as  a  government  horse  that  I  could  ride.  I  gave 
him  the  name  of  **  Buckskin  Joe  **  and  he  proved  to  be  a  second 
Brigham.  That  horse  1  rode  on  and  off  during  the  summers  of 
1869,  1870,  187  J  and  1872,  and  he  was  the  horse  that  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexis  rode  on  his  buffalo  hunt.     In  the  winter  of  1872, 


I»AWKKK   Bl^FFALO   HrKTEK3* 

after  I  had  left  Fort  McPherson,  Buckskin  Joe  was  condemned 
and  sold  at  pabUc  sale,  and  was  bought  by  Dave  Perry,  at  North 
Platte,  who  in  1877  presented  him  to  me,  and  I  owned  him  until 
Iiis  death  in  1879. 

The  command  scouted  several  days  up  the  Beaver  and  Prairie 
Dog  rivers,  occasionally  having  running  fights  with  way  parties 
of  Indians,  but  did  not  succeed  m  getting  thcrn  into  a  general 
battle.  At  the  end  of  twenty  days  we  found  ourselves  back  on 
the  RepubllcaD. 


580  STORY   OF  THE  WILD  WEST. 

THE  INDIANS   THINK    BETTEB  OF  MB. 

Hitherto  the  Pawnees  had  not  taken  much  interest  in  me,  bat 
while  at  this  camp  I  gained  their  respect  and  admiration  by  show- 
ing them  how  I  killed  buffaloes.  Although  the  Pawnees  were 
excellent  buffalo  killers,  for  Indians,  I  have  never  seen  one  of 
them  who  could  kill  more  than  four  or  five  in  one  run.  A  number 
of  them  generally  surround  the  herd  and  then  dash  in  upon  them, 
and  in  this  way  each  one  kills  from  one  to  four  buffaloes.  I  had 
gone  out  in  company  with  Major  North  and  some  of  the  officers, 
and  saw  them  make  a  **  surround."  Twenty  of  the  Pawnees 
circled  a  herd  and  succeeded  in  killing  only  thirty-two. 

While  they  were  cutting  up  the  animals  another  herd  appeared 
in  sight.  The  Indians  were  preparing  to  surround  it,  when  I 
asked  Major  North  to  keep  them  back  and  let  me  show  them 
what  I  could  do.  He  accordingly  informed  the  Indians  of  my 
wish  and  they  readily  consented  to  let  me  have  the  opportunity. 
I  had  learned  that  Buckskin  Joe  was  an  excellent  buffalo  horse, 
and  felt  confident  that  I  would  astonish  the  natives;  galloping  in 
among  the  buffaloes,  I  certainly  did  so  by  killing  thirty-six  in  less* 
than  a  half-mile  run.  At  nearly  every  shot  I  killed  a  buffalo, 
stringing  the  dead  animals  out  on  the  prairie,  not  over  fifty  feet 
apart.  This  manner  of  killing  was  greatly  admired  by  the  In- 
dians who  called  me  a  big  chief,  and  from  that  time  on  I  stood 
high  in  their  estimation. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 


A  DESFERATB  FIGHT. 

^N  leaving  camp,  the  command  took  a  west- 
ward course  up  the  Republican,  and 
Major  North  with  two  companies  of  his 
Pawnees  and  two  or  three  companies  of 
cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Royal,  made  a  scout  to  the  north  of  the 
river.  Shortly  after  we  had  gone  into  camp, 
on  the  Black  Tail  Deer  fork,  we  obsei-ved  a 
band  of  Indians  coming  over  the  prairie  at  full 
gallop,  singing  and  yelling  and  waving  their 
lances  and  long  poles.  At  first  we  supposed  them 
to  be  Sioux,  and  all  was  excitement  for  a  few 
raoments.  We  noticed,  however,  that  our  Pawnee 
Indians  made  no  hostile  demonstrations  or  preparations  toward 
going  cut  to  fight  them,  but  began  swinging  and  yelling  them- 
selves. Captain  Lute  North  stepped  up  to  General  Carr  and 
said:  **  General,  those  are  our  men  who  are  coming,  and  they 
have  had  a  fight.  That  is  the  way  they  act  when  they  come  back 
from  a  battle  and  have  taken  any  scalps." 

The  Pawnees  came  into  camp  on  the  run.  Captain  North 
calling  to  one  of  them  —  a  sergeant  —  soon  found  out  that  they 
had  run  across  a  party  of  Sioux  who  were  following  a  large  Indian 
trail.  These  Indians  had  evidently  been  in  a  fight,  for  two  or 
three  of  them  had  been  wounded  and  they  were  conveying  the 
injured  persons  on  travoix.  The  Pawnees  had  **  jumped  "  them 
and  had  killed  three  or  four  after  a  sharp  fight,  in  which  much 
ammunition  was  expended. 

Next  morning  the  command,  at  an  early  hour,  started  out  to 
take  up  this  Indian  trail  which  they  folio  wed  for  two  days  as 
rapidly  as  possible ;  it  becoming  evident  from  the  many  camp- 
fires  which  we  passed  that  we  were  gaining;  on  tha  Indians. 
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Wherever  they  had  encaroped  we  found  the  print  of  a  woinan*s 
fihoe,  and  we  concluded  that  they  had  with  them  some  white  cap- 
tive. Thia  made  us  all  the  more  anxious  to  overtake  them,  and 
General  Carr  accordingly  selected  all  his  best  horaes,  which 
could  stand  a  hard  run,  and  gave  orders  for  the  wagon  train  to 
follow  as  fast  aa  possible,  while  he  pushed  ahead  on  a  forced 
march.  At  the  same  time  I  was  ordered  to  pick  out  five  or  blx 
of  the  best  Pawnees,  and  go  on  in  advance  of  the  command* 
keeping  ten  or  twelve  mites  ahead  on  the  trail,  so  that  when  we 
overtook  the  Indians  we  could  find  out  the  location  of  their  camp, 
and  send  word  to  the  troops  before  they  came  in  sight,   thus 

affording  ample  time  to 
arrange  a  plan  for  the 
capture  of  the  village. 

After  having  gone  about 
ten  miles  in  advance  of  the 
regiment,  we  began  to 
move  very  cautiously,  aai 
we  were  now  evidently 
nearing  the  Indians,  We 
looked  carefully  over  the 
summits  of  the  hills  before 
exposing  ourselves  to  plain 
view,  and  at  last  we  dis- 

GEN,    K-    A.    GARB.  t*^",   tm^    «,y 

covered  the  village,  en- 
oamped  in  the  sand-hills  south  of  the  South  Platte  river  at  Sum- 
mit Springs.  Here  I  left  the  Pawnee  scoots  to  keep  watch,  while 
I  went  back  and  informed  General  Carr  that  the  Indians  were  in 
Bight. 

Tlie  General  at  once  ordered  his  men  to  tighten  their  saddles 
and  otherwise  prepare  for  action.  Soon  all  was  excitement 
among  the  oflScers  aad  sol  tiers,  every  one  being  anxious  to  charge 
the  village.  I  novv  chauged  my  horse  for  old  Buckskin  Joe,  who 
had  beco  led  for  me  thus  far,  and  was  comparatively  fresh.  Act- 
ing on  my  suggestion,  the  General  made  a  circuit  to  the  north, 
believing  that  if  the  Indians  bad  their  scouts  out,  they  would 
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natorally  be  watching  in  the  direction  whence  they  had  come. 
When  we  had  passed  the  Indians  and  were  between  thetn  and 
the  Platte  riyer,  we  turned  toward  the  left  and  started  toward 
the  yiUage. 

By  this  manceayer  we  had  ayoided  discoyery  by  the  Sionx 
scouts,  and  we  were  confident  of  giying  them  a  complete  surprise. 
Keeping  the  command  wholly  out  of  sight,  until  we  were  within 
a  mile  of  the  Indians,  the  General  halted  the  adyance  guard  until 
all  closed  up,  and  then  issued  an  order  that,  when  he  sounded  the 
charge,  the  whole  command  was  to  rush  into  the  yillage. 

A  CHABGE  THBOUOH  THE  INDIAN  yiLLAGE. 

As  we  halted  on  the  top  of  the  hill  oyerlooking  the  camp  of  the 
unsuspecting  Indians,  General  Carr  called  out  to  his  bugler: 
"Sound  the  charge!"  The  bugler  for  a  moment  became  in- 
tensely excited,  and  actually  forgot  the  notes.  The  General 
again  sang  out:  **  Sound  the  charge!"  and  yet  the  bugler  was 
unable  to  obey  the  command.  Quartermaster  Hays — who  had 
obtained  permission  to  accompany  the  expedition  —  was  riding 
near  the  General,  and  comprehending  the  dilemma  of  the  man, 
rushed  up  to  him,  jerked  the  bugle  from  his  hands  and  sounded 
the  charge  himself  in  clear  and  distinct  notes.  As  the  troops 
rushed  forward,  he  threw  the  bugle  away,  then  drawing  his  pis- 
tols, was  among  the  first  men  that  entered  the  yillage. 

The  Indians  had  just  driven  up  their  horses  and  were  prepar- 
ing to  make  a  move  of  the  camp,  when  they  saw  the  soldiers 
coming  down  upon  them.  A  great  many  of  them  succeeded  in 
jumping  upon  their  ponies,  and  leaving  everything  behind  them, 
advanced  out  of  the  village  and  prepared  to  meet  the  charge;  but 
upon  second  thought  they  quickly  concluded  that  it  was  useless 
to  try  to  check  us,  and  those  who  were  mounted  rapidly  rode 
away,  while  the  others  on  foot  fled  for  safety  to  the  neighboring 
hills.  We  went  through  their  village,  shooting  right  and  left  at 
everything  we  saw.  The  Pawnees,  the  regular  soldiers  and  ofli- 
ccrs  were  all  mixed  up  together,  and  the  Sioux  were  flying  in 
every  direction. 
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The  pursait  continued  antil  darkness  made  it  impossible  to 
longer  follow  the  Indians,  who  had  scattered  and  were  leading 
ofiF  in  every  direction  like  a  brood  of  young  quails.  The  expedi- 
tion went  into  camp  along  the  South  Platte,  much  exhausted  by 
so  long  a  chase,  and  though  very  tired,  every  trooper  seemed 
anxious  for  the  morrow. 

It  was  nearly  sunrise  when  '^  boots  and  saddles  "  was  sounded, 
breakfast  having  been  disposed  of  at  break  of  day.  The  com- 
mand started  in  a  most  seasonable  time,  but  iSnding  that  the  trail 
was  all  broken  up,  it  was  deemed  ac>isable  to  separate  into  com- 
panies, each  to  follow  a  different  trail. 

The  company  which  I  headed  struck  out  toward  the  North- 
west over  a  route  indicating  the  march  of  about  one  hundred 
Indians,  and  followed  this  for  nearly  two  days.  At  a  short 
bend  of  the  Platte  a  new  trail  was  discovered  leading  into  the 
one  the  company  was  following,  and  at  this  point  it  was  evident 
that  a  junction  had  been  made.  Further  along  evidences  of  a  re- 
union of  the  entire  village  increased,  and  now  it  began  to  appear 
that  further  pursuit  would  be  somewhat  hazardous,  owing  to  the 
largely  increased  force  of  Indians.  But  there  were  plenty  of 
brave  men  in  the  company  and  nearly  all  were  anxious  to  meet 
the  Indians,  however  great  their  numbers  might  be.  This  anx- 
iety was  appeased  on  the  third  day,  when  a  party  of  about  six 
hundred  Sioux  was  discovered  riding  in  close  ranks  near  the 
Platte.  The  discovery  was  mutual  and  there  was  immediate 
preparation  for  battle  on  both  sides.  Owing  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  the  Indians,  extreme  caution  became  necessary,  and 
instead  of  advancing  boldly  the  soldiers  sought  advantageous 
ground.  Seeing  this,  the  Indi:ins  became  convinced  that  there 
had  been  a  division  in  Gen.  Carr's  command  and  that  the  com- 
pany before  them  was  a  fra^rmentary  part  of  the  expedition; 
they  therefore  assumed  the  aggressive,  charging  as  until  we 
were  compelled  to  retire  to  a  ravine  and  act  on  the  defensive. 
The  attack  was  made  with  such  caution  that  the  soldiers  fell  back 
without  undue  haste,  and  had  ample  opportunity  to  secure  their 
horses  in  the  natural  pit,  which  was  a  ravine  that  during  wet 
seasons  formed  a  branch  of  the  Platte. 
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CORRAIXED  BY  HOST1LE8. 

After  circling  about  lhe  soldiers  with  the  view  of  measuring 
their  full  strength,  the  Indians,  compreheiidiog  how  sihmU  was 
the  number,  made  a  desperate  charge  from  two  Bides,  getting  so 
near  us  that  several  of  the  soldiers  were  badly  wounded  by  ar- 
rows.    But  the  Indiana  were  received  with  such  witheriDg  tire 
that  they  fell  back  in  confusion,  leaving  twenty  of  their  warriors 
on   the  ground*     Another  charge  resulted    like  the  first,  with 
heavy  loss  to  the  red-skins,  which  so  discouraged  them  that  they 
drew  off  and  held  a  long  couneiL     After  discussing  the  situation 
among  ihemselves  for  more  than  an  hour  they  separated,  one 
body  making  off  as  though  they  intended  to  leave,  but  I  under- 
stood their  motions  too  well  to  allow  the  soldiers  to  be  deceived. 
The  Indians  that  remained  again  began  to  ride  in  a  circle  around 
us,  but  maintained  a  pafe  distance,  out  of  rifle  range.     Seeing  an 
especially  w^ell  mounted  Indian  riding  at  the  head  of  a  squad, 
passing  around  in  the  same  circle  more  than  a  dozen  times,  I  de- 
cided to  take  my  chances  for  dismounting  the  chief  (as  he  proved 
to  be)  and  to  accomplish  tliis  purpose  I  crawled  on  my  hands  and 
knees  three  hundred  yards  up  the  ravine,  stopping  at  a  point 
which  I  considered  would  be  in  range  of  the  Indian  when  he 
should  again  make  the  circuit.     My  judgment  proved  correcl ,  for 
soon  the  ludian  was  seen  loping  his  pony  through  the  grass,  and 
as  he  slackened  speed  to  cross  the  ravine,  I  rose  up  and  fired, 
the  aim  being  so  weU  taken  that  the  chief  tumbled  to  the  ground 
while  his  horse,  after  ruoning  a  few  hundred  yards,  approached 
the  soldiers,  one  of  whom  ran  out  and  caught  hold  of  the  long 
lariat  attached  to  the  bridle,  and  thus  secured  the  animal.     When 
I  reliuncd  to  the  company,  all  of  whom  had  witnessed  my  feat 
of  kiliiog  an  Indian  at  a  raugo  of  fully  four  hundred  yards,  by 
geneiMi  <"onsent  the  horse  of  my  victim  was  given  to  me. 

This  Ind,!in  whom  I  killed  proved  to  be  Tall  Hull,  one  of  the 
mobl  cuuning  and  able  chiets  the  Sioux  ever  had,  a:id  his  death 
*?o  aflef^ted  the  Indians  that  they  at  once  retreated  without  further 
fctt^^:nppt  to  di^sbJgea*^, 
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Some  days  after  this  occurrence  Gen.  Carr's  command  was 
brought  together  again,  and  had  an  engagement  with  the  Sioux, 
in  which  more  than  three  hundred  warriors  and  a  large  number  of 
ponies  were  captured,  together  ^ith  sevend  hundred  squaws,  uiriong 
the  latter  being  Tall  Bull's  widow,  who  told  with  pathetic  interest 


THE  KTLUKQ  OF  COIEF  TALL  BULL, 

how  the  Prairie  Chiefs  had 
killed  her  husband.  But  in- 
stead of  being  moved  with 
hatred  against  me,  as  most 
civilized  women  would  have 
been  under  like  c  i  r  c  u  m  - 
stances,  she  regarded  me  with 
special  favor,  and  esteemed  it  quite  an  honor  that  her  hunhand^ 
a  great  warrior  himself ,  should  have  met  his  death  at  my  hands. 


I 


*  For  ra^ioy  years  I  w&a  kaovra  amoo^all  NorUiern  Indiaos  as  Uie    Prairie 
CM«J, 
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MY   MEEXrNO  WITH   NED   BUNTONB. 

Tlie  expedition  having  succeeded  in  thoroughly  dispersins^  and 

punishing  the  Sioux,  Gen.  Carr  went  into  barracks  at  Fort  Sedg- 
wick, but  we  had  not  remained  long  in  quarters  before  reports 
of  fresh  outbreaks  reached  us  and  we  hud  therefore  to  remain  in 
oonetant  expectation  of  orders  for  moving. 

One  day,  while  we  were  lying  at  Fort  Sedgwick,  General  Carr 
received  a  teleiiram  from  Fort  McPhersscn  stating  that  the  India 
had  made  a  dash  on  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  derailing  a^ 
freight  trjiin,  from  which  they  captured  several  bolts  of  calico 
and  other  dry  good;*,  and  had  killed  several  section-men,  besidefl 
running  off  some  stock  near  0*Fallon's  station;  also  that  an 
expedition  was  going  out  from  Fort  McPherson  to  catch  and 
punish  the  red-skios  if  possible.  The  General  ordered  me  to 
accompany  the  expedition,  and  accordingly  that  night  I  proceeded 
by  rail  to  McPherson  station,  and  from  thence  rode  on  horseback 
to  the  fort.  Two  companies,  under  command  of  Major  Brown, 
had  been  ordered  out,  and  next  morning,  just  as  we  were  about 
to  start,  Major  Brown  said  to  me : 

*'  By  the  way,  Cody,  we  are  going  to  have  quite  an  important 
character  with  us  as  a  guest  on  this  scout.  It's  old  Ned  BuntUiie, 
the  novelist/' 

Just  then  I  noticed  a  gentleman,  who  was  rather  stoutly  built, 
and  who  wore  a  blue  military  coat,  on  the  left  breast  of  which 
were  pinned  about  twenty  gold  medals  and  badges  of  secret 
societies.  He  walked  a  little  lame  as  he  approached  us,  and  I  at 
once  concluded  that  he  was  Ned  Buntline* 

*'  He  has  a  good  mark  to  shoot  at  on  the  left  breast,"  said  I  to 
Major  Brown,  **  but  be  looks  like  a  soldier/'  As  he  came  up, 
Major  Brown  said : 

*'  Codjs  allow  rae  to  introduce  you  to  Colonel  E.  B,  C,  Judson, 
otherwise  known  as  Ned  Buntline/* 

"Colonel  Judson,  I  am  glad  to  meet  you/'  said  I;  '*  the  Major 
tells  me  that  you  are  to  accompany  us  on  the  scout/* 

«*  YeS|  my  boy,  so  I  am,"  said  he;  **  I  was  to  deliver  a  tern- 
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perance  lecture  to-oight,  but  no  lectures  for  me  when  there  is  a 
jirospect  for  a  fight.  The  iMajor  haa  kiudly  otH^red  me  a  horse, 
but  I  don't  know  how  I'll  etand  the  ride,  for  I  haven't  done  any 
riding  lately  ;  but  when  I  was  a  young  man  I  spent  Beveral  years 
among  the  fur  companies  of  the  Northwest,  and  was  a  good  rider 
and  an  excellent  shot/' 

*'  The  Major  has  given  you  a  fine  horse,  and  you'll  soon  find 
yourself  at  home  in  the  saddle,"  said  I,  \ 

The  command  soon  pulled  nut  for  the  South  Platte  river, 
which  was  vnvy  wide  and  high,  owing  to  recent  mountain  rains, 
and  in  crossing  it  we  had  to  swim  our  horses  in  some  places. 
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Buntline  was  the  first  man  across.  We  reached  O' Fallon's  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  in  a  short  time  I  succeeded  in  finding  the  In- 
dian trail;  the  party  seemed  to  bo  a  i^mall  one,  which  had  come 
up  from  the  south.  We  followed  their  track  to  the  North  Platte, 
but  as  they  had  a  start  of  two  days,  Major  Brown  abandoned  the 
pursuit,  tiud  returned  to  Fort  McPherson,  while  I  went  back  to 
Fort  Se<lgwick,  accompanied  by  Buntline. 

During  this  short  scout,  Buntline  had  asked  me  a  great  many 
questions,  and  he  was  determined  to  go  out  on  the  next  expedition 
with  me,  providing  he  could  obtain  pemusaion  from  the  com- 
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manding  officer.  I  introduced  him  to  the  officers  —  excepting 
those  he  already  knew — and  invited  him  to  become  my  guest 
while  he  remained  at  the  post,  and  gave  him  my  pony  Powder 
Face  to  ride. 

HOKSE  RACIXO   IN   TDE   HOSTILE   COUNTUT. 

By  this  time  I  had  learned  that  my  horse  Tall  Bull  was  a  re- 
markably fast  runner,  and  therefore  when  Lieutenant  Mason,  who 
was  quite  a  sport  and  owned  a  racer,  challenged  me  to  a  race,  I 
immediately  accepted  it.  We  were  to  run  our  horses  a  single 
dash  of  half  a  mile  for  one  hundred  dollars  a  side.  Several  of 
the  officers,  and  also  Reub.  Wood,  the  post-trader,  bantered  me 
for  side  bets,  and  I  took  them  all  until  I  had  put  up  my  last  cent 
on  Tall  Bull. 

The  ground  was  measured  off,  the  judges  were  selected,  and  all 
other  preliminaries  were  arranged.  We  rode  our  horses  ourselves, 
and  coming  up  to  the  score  nicely  we  let  them  go.  I  saw  from 
the  start  that  it  would  be  mere  play  to  beat  the  Lieutenant's  horse, 
and  therefore  I  held  Tall  Bull  in  check,  so  that  none  could  see 
how  fast  he  really  could  run.  I  easily  won  the  race,  and  pocketed 
a  snug  little  sum  of  money.  Of  course  everybody  was  now 
talking  horse.  Major  North  remarked  that  if  Tall  Bull  could 
beat  the  Pawnees'  fast  horse,  I  could  break  his  whole  command. 

The  next  day  the  troops  were  paid  off,  the  Pawnees  with  the 
rest,  and  for  two  or  three  days  they  did  nothing  but  run  horse- 
races, as  all  the  recently  captured  horses  had  to  be  tested  to  find 
out  the  swiftest  among  them.  Finally  the  Pawnees  wanted  to 
run  their  favorite  horse  against  Tall  Bull,  and  I  accordingly  ar- 
ranged a  race  with  them.  They  raised  three  hundred  dollars 
and  bet  it  on  their  horse,  while  of  course  I  backed  Tall  Bull 
with  an  equal  amount,  and  in  addition  took  numerous  side  bets. 
The  race  was  a  single  dash  of  a  mile,  and  Tall  Bull  won  it  with- 
out any  difficulty.  I  was  ahead  on  this  race  about  seven  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  the  horse  was  fast  getting  a  reputation.  Here- 
tofore nobody  would  bet  on  him,  but  now  he  had  plenty  of 
backers. 
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THE  TRICK  OF  POWDER-FACE. 


I  also  made  a  run  for  my  pony  Powder  Face  against  a  fast 
pony  belonging  to  Captain  Lute  North.  I  selected  a  small  boy 
living  at  the  post  to  ride  Powder  Face,  while  an  Indian  boy  was 
to  ride  the  other  pony.  The  Pawnees  as  usual  wanted  to  bet  on 
their  pony,  but  as  I  had  not  fully  ascertained  the  running  quali- 
ties of  Powder  Face,  I  did  not  care  about  risking  very  much 
money  on  him.  Had  I  known  him  as  well  then  as  I  did  after- 
wards I  would  have  backed  him  for  every  dollar  I  had,  for  he 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  swiftest  ponies  I  ever  saw,  and  had  evi- 
dently been  kept  as  a  racer. 

The  race  was  to  be  four  hundred  yards,  and  Avhen  I  led  the 
pony  over  the  track  he  seemed  to  understand  what  he  was  there 
for.  North  and  I  finally  put  the  riders  on,  and  it  was  all  I  could 
do  to  hold  the  iSery  little  animal  after  the  boy  became  seated  on 
his  back.  He  jumped  around  and  made  such  quick  movements, 
that  the  boy  \yas  not  at  all  confident  of  beinj]^  able  to  stay  on  him. 
The  order  to  start  was  at  last  given  by  the  judges,  and  as  I 
brought  Powder  Face  up  to  the  score  and  the  word  **  go"  was 
given,  he  jumped  away  so  quickly  that  he  left  his  rider  sitting 
on  the  ground ;  notwithstanding,  he  ran  through  and  won  the  race 
without  him.  It  was  an  easy  victory,  and  after  that  I  could  get 
up  no  more  races.  Thus  passed  the  time  while  we  were  at  Fort 
Sedgwick. 

General  Carr  having  obtained  a  leave  of  absence,  Colonel 
Royal  was  given  the  command  of  an  expedition  that  was  ordered 
to  go  out  after  the  Indians,  and  in  a  few  days  —  after  having 
rested  a  couple  of  weeks  —  we  set  out  for  the  Republican,  having 
learned  that  there  were  plenty  of  Indians  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  At  Frenchman's  fork  we  discovered  an  Indian  village, 
but  did  not  surprise  it,  for  its  people  had  noticed  us  approach- 
ing, and  were  retreating  when  we  reached  their  camping  place. 
We  chased  them  down  the  stream,  and  they  finally  turned  to  the 
left,  went  north  and  crossed  the  South  Platte  river  five  miles 
above  Ogalalla.     We  pushed  rapidly  after  them,  following  tbeio 
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across  the  North  Platte  and  on  through  the  sand  hills  towards  the 
Niobrara,  but  as  they  were  making  much  better  time  than  we,  the 
pursuit  was  abandoned. 

AN   INTERESTING   INDIAN  TRADITION. 

While  we  were  in  the  sand  hills,  scouting  the  Niobrara  country, 
the  Pawnee  Indians  brought  into  camp,  one  night,  some  very 
large  bones,  one  of  which  a  surgeon  of  the  expedition  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  thigh  bone  of  a  human  being.  The  Indians 
claimed  that  the  bones  they  had  found  were  those  of  a  person 
belonging  to  a  race  of  people  who  a  long  time  ago  lived  in  this 
country:  That  there  was  once  a  race  of  men  on  the  earth  whose 
size  was  about  three  times  that  of  an  ordinary  man,  and  they 
were  so  swift  and  powerful  that  they  could  run  alongside  of  a 
bufiFalo,  and  taking  the  animal  in  one  arm  could  tear  off  a  leg  and 
eat  the  meat  as  they  walked.  These  giants  denied  the  existence 
of  a  Great  Spirit,  and  when  they  heard  the  thunder  or  saw  the 
lightning  they  laughed  at  it  and  said  they  were  greater  than 
either.  This  so  displeased  the  Great  Spirit  that  he  caused  a 
great  rain  storm  to  come,  and  the  water  kept  rising  higher  and 
higher  so  that  it  drove  those  proud  and  conceited  giants  from  the 
low  grounds  to  the  hills,  and  thence  to  the  mountains,  but  at  last 
even  the  mountain  tops  were  submerged,  and  then  those  mam- 
moth men  were  all  drowned.  After  the  flood  had  subsided,  the 
Great  Spirit  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  made  man  too 
large  and  powerful,  and  that  he  would  therefore  correct  the  mis- 
take by  creating  a  race  of  men  of  smaller  size  and  less  strength. 
This  is  the  reason,  say  the  Indians,  that  modern  men  are  small 
and  not  like  the  giants  of  old,  and  they  claim  that  this  story  is  a 
matter  of  Indian  history,  Avhich  has  been  handed  down  among 
them  from  time  immemorial. 

As  we  had  no  wagons  with  us  at  the  time  this  large  and  heavy 
bone  was  found,  we  were  obliged  to  leave  it.. 
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CHAPTEE   XVL 


SOME    PLEASING  NOTELTIES. 

EMAINING  at  Fort  Sedgwick  during  the  win- 
ter, early  in  the  following  spring  I  returned 
to  Fort  MePherson  under  orders  to  report  to 
Major-Geaeral  Emory,  of  the  Fif ih  Cav- 
alry, who  had  been  appointed  commandant 
of  the  district  of  the  Republican,  with 
headquarters  at  that  post. 

As  the  command  had  been  contitmaUy 
in  the  field,  it  was  generally  thought  that 
,  we  were  to  have  a  long  rest;  and  it 
looked  as  if  this  post  was  to  be  my  home 
and  headquarters  for  some  time  to  come.  I  accordingly  sent  to 
St.  Louis  for  my  wife  and  daughter  to  join  me  there.  General 
Emory  promised  to  build  a  house  for  me,  but  before  the  building 
was  com  pleted  mj  family  arrived. 

During  the  fall  of  1809  there  were  two  or  three  scouting  expe- 
ditifjns  sent  out;  but  nothing  of  very  great  importance  was  ac- 
complished by  them.  I  found  Fort  McPherson  to  be  a  lively 
and  pleasant  post  to  be  stationed  at,  especially  as  there  was 
plenty  of  game  in  the  vicinity,  and  within  a  day's  ride  there  were 
large  herds  of  deer,  antelope  and  elk. 

During  the  winter  of  1869-70  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
pursuit  of  game,  and  during  the  season  we  had  two  hunting  par- 
ties of  Englishmen  there ;  one  party  being  that  of  Mr.  Fiynn, 
and  the  other  that  of  George  Boyd  Houghton,  of  London  —  the 
well-known  caricaturist.  Among  the  amusements  which  I  ar- 
ranged for  the  party's  entertainment  were  several  horse  races, 
io  which,  however,  Tall  Bull  and  Powder  Face  were  invariably 
the  winners,  much  to  my  profit*  Tall  Bull  by  ihh  time  had  such 
a  reputation  as  a  running  horse,  that  it  was  difficult  to  make  a 
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•ace  for  him.     I  therefore  had  recourse  to  a  novel  preposition  in 
>rder  to  run  him  against  a  horse  in  Captain  Spaulding's  company 
2f  the  Second  Cavalry. 

This  race  was  an  interesting  affair.     I  made  a  bet  that  Tall 
Bull  would  beat  the  Second  Cavalry  horse  around  a  one  mile 
racki  and  that  during  the  time  he  was  running,  I  would  jump  off 
knd  on  the  horse  eight  times.     I  rode  the  horse  bareback,  seized 
lis  mane  with  my  loft  hand,  rested  my  right  on  his  withers,  and 

4 

J 

^m                                                                          ANTELOPE    CHASING. 

H       while  he  was  going  at  full  speed,  I  jumped  to  the  ground,  and 
^B        i^praug  again  upon  his  back,  eight  times  id  succession*     Such 
H^       feats  I  bad  seen  performed  in  the  circus  and  I  had  practiced  cod- 
^^^^4siderably  nt  it  with  Tall  Bull,  so  that  I  was  certain  of  winning  the 
^^^Prace  in  the  manner  agreed  upon. 

H                                      IK  PURSUIT    OF    INDIAN   HORSE   THIKYES. 

H          Early  one  morning,  in  the  spring  of  1870^  the  Indians,  who 
^M      bad  approached  during  the  night,  stole  some  twenty-one  bead 
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of  horses  from  Mr.  John  Biirke^^ — a  government  contractor  — 

Bee  Gallagher  aod  Jack  Waite.  They  also  ran  off  some  horses 
from  the  post,  among  the  nomher  being  my  pony  Powder  Face. 
The  comraanthmt  at  once  ordered  out  Lieutenant  Thomas  with 
Company  1  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry,  and  directed  me  to  accompany 
them  as  trailer.  We  discovered  the  trail  after  some  little  diffi- 
culty, as  the  Indians  were  continually  trying  to  hide  it,  and  fol- 
lowed it  sixty  miles,  when  darkness  set  in. 

We  were  now  within  about  four  miles  of  Red  Willow  creek 
and  I  felt  confident  the  Indians  would  camp  that  night  in  that 
vicinity.  Advising  Lieutenant  Thomas  to  halt  his  company  and 
"  lay  low  "  I  proceeded  on  to  the  creek,  where  moving  around 
cautiously,  I  suddenly  discovered  horses  feeding  in  a  bend  of  the 
stream  on  the  opposite  side.  I  hurried  back  to  the  troops  with 
the  information,  and  Lieutenant  Thomas  moved  his  company  to 
the  bank  of  the  creek,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  there  un- 
til daylight,  and  then,  if  possible,  surprise  the  Indians. 

Just  at  break  of  day  we  mounted  our  horses,  and  after  riding 
a  short  distance  we  asceuded  a  slight  elevation,  when,  not  over 
one  hundred  yards  distant,  we  looked  down  into  the  Indian  camp. 
The  Indians,  preparing  to  make  an  early  start,  had  driven  up 
their  horses  and  were  in  the  act  of  mounting,  when  they  saw  us 
charging  down  upon  them.  In  a  moment  they  sprang  upon  their 
ponies  and  dashed  away.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  creek,  which 
lay  between  us  and  them,  we  would  have  got  them  before  they 
could  have  mounted  their  horses;  but  as  it  was  rather  miry,  we 
were  unexpectedly  delayed.  The  Indians  tired  some  shots 
at  us  while  we  were  crossing,  but  as  soon  as  w^e  got  over  we 
went  for  them  in  hot  pursuit,  A  few  of  the  red -skins  had  not 
had  time  to  mount  and  had  started  on  foot  down  the  creek  to- 
wards the  brush.     One  of  these  was  killed. 


TWO    INDIANS   BAGGED    AT   A  SINGLE  SHOT, 

A  number  of  our  soldiers,  who  had  been  detailed  before  the 
charge  to  gather  up  any  of  the  Indian  horses  that  might  be  stam- 
peded, succeeded  in  capturing  thirty-two.     I  hurriedly  looked 
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over  them  to  see  if  Powder  Face  was  among  them;  but  he  was 
not  there.  Starting  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  I  iBnally  espied 
an  Indian  mounted  on  my  favorite,  dashing  away  and  leading  all 
the  others.  We  continued  the  chase  for  two  or  three  miles, 
overtaking  a  couple  who  were  mounted  on  one  horse.  Com- 
ing up  behind  them  I  fired  my  rifle,  when  about  thirty  feet  dis- 
tant; the  ball  passed  through  the  backs  of  both,  and  they  fell 
headlong  to  the  ground ;  but  I  made  no  stop  however  just  then, 
for  I  had  my  eye  on  the  gentleman  who  was  riding  Powder  Face. 
It  seemed  to  be  fun  for  him  to  run  away  from  us,  and  run  away  he 
did,  for  the  last  I  saw  of  him  was 
when  he  went  over  a  divide,  about 
three  miles  away.  I  bade  him 
adieu.  On  my  way  back  to  the 
Indian  camp  I  stopped  and  secured 
the  war  bonnets  and  accoutre- 
ments of  the  pair  I  had  killed,  and 
at  the  same  time  gently  <<  raised 
their  hair." 

We  were  feeling  rather  tired  and 
hungry,  as  we  had  started  out  on 
the  trail  thirty-six  hours  before  without  a  breakfast  or  taking 
any  food  with  us;  but  not  a  murmur  or  complaint  was  heard 
among  the  men.  In  the  abandoned  Indian  camp,  however,  we 
found  enough  dried  buffalo  meat  to  give  us  all  a  meal,  and  after 
remaining  there  for  two  hours,  to  rest  our  animals,  we  started  on 
our  return  to  Fort  McPherson,  where  we  arrived  at  night,  having 
traveled  130  miles  in  two  days. 

This  being  the  first  fight  Lieutenant  Thomas  had  ever  com- 
manded in,  he  felt  highly  elated  over  his  success,  and  hoped  that 
his  name  would  be  mentioned  in  the  special  orders  for  gallantry ; 
sure  enough,  when  we  relumed  both  he,  myself  and  the  whole 
command  received  complimentary  mention  in  a  special  order. 
This  he  certainly  deserved  for  he  was  a  brave,  energetic,  dashing 
little  officer.  The  war  bonnets  which  I  had  captured  I  turned 
over  to  General  Carr,  with  the  request  that  he  present  them  to 
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General  Augur,  whose  daughters  were  visiting  at  the  post  at  the 
time. 

A  TOUGH  OFFICER 

Shortly  after  this,  another  expedition  was  organized  at  Fort 
Mci^herson  for  the  Republican  river  country^  It  was  com- 
manded by  General  Duncan,  who  was  a  jolly,  blustering  old  fel- 
low, and  the  officers  who  knew  him  well  said  that  w^e  would  have 
a  good  time,  as  he  was  very  fond  of  hunting.  He  was  a  good 
fighter,  and  one  of  the  officers  said  that  an  Indian  bullet  never 
could  hurt  him,  as  he  had  been  shot  in  the  head  with  a  cannon 
ball  which  had  not  injured  him  in  the  least ;  another  said  the  ball 
glanced  off  and  killed  one  of  the  toughest  mules  in  the  army. 

The  Pawnee  scouts,  who  had  been  mustered  out  of  service  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  LSG9  and  '70  we  reorganized  to  accompany 
this  expedition.  I  was  glad  of  this,  as  I  had  becorae  quite  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  officers.  Major  North,  and  to  many  of  the 
Indians.  The  only  white  scout  we  had  at  the  post,  besides  my- 
self at  that  time,  w^as  John  y.  Nelson,  w^hose  Indian  name  was 
Sha-Cha-Cha-Opoyeo,*  which  interpreted  means  Ked-Willow- 
Fill-the-Pipe,  This  man  is  a  character  in  his  way;  he  has  a 
Sioux  squaw  for  a  wife,  and  consequently  a  half-breed  family. 

We  started  out  from  the  post  with  the  regimental  band  play- 
ing the  lively  air  of  •'  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me/'  We  made 
but  a  shoH  march  that  day,  and  camped  at  night  at  the  head  of 
Fox  creek.  Next  morning  General  Duncan  sent  me  word  by  Ma 
orderly  that  I  w^as  to  bring  up  my  gun  and  shoot  at  a  mark  with 
him;  but  I  can  assure  the  reader  that  I  did  not  feel  much  like 
shooting  anything  except  myself,  for  on  the  night  before  I  had 
returned  to  Fort  McPherson  and  spent  several  hours  in  inter- 
viewing the  sutler*s  store  in  company  wuth  Major  Brown,  I 
looked  around  for  my  gun  and  found  that  I  had  left  it  behind* 
The  last  I  could  remember  about  it  was  that  I  had  it  at  the  sut- 
ler's store,     I  informed  Major  Brown  of  my  loss,  who  said  that 
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I  was  a  nice  scout  to  start  out  without  a  gun.  I  replied  that  that 
was  not  the  worst  of  it,  as  General  Duncan  had  sent  for  me  to 
shoot  a  match  with  him,  and  I  did  not  know  what  to  do ;  for  if 
the  old  gentleman  discovered  my  predicament,  he  would  very 
likely  severely  reprimand  me. 

**  Well,  Cody,"  said  he,  *«the  best  you  can  do  is  to  make 
some  excuse,  and  then  go  and  borrow  a  gun  from  some  of  the 
men,  and  tell  the  General  that  you  lent  yours  to  some  man  to  go 
hunting  with  to-day.  While  we  are  waiting  here,  I  will  send 
back  to  the  post  and  get  your  rifle  for  you."  I  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  gun  from  John  Nelson,  and  then  marching  up  to 
the  General* s  headquarters  I  shot  the  desired  match  with  him, 
which  resulted  in  his  favor. 

This  was  the  first  scout  the  Pawnees  had  been  out  on  under 
command  of  General  Duncan,  and  in  stationing  his  guards 
around  the  camp  he  posted  them  in  a  manner  entirely  different 
from  that  of  General  Carr  and  Colonel  Boyal,  as  he  insisted 
that  the  different  posts  should  call  out  the  hour  of  the  ni»ht 
thus : 

THE  PAWNEE  INDIAN  ON  GUARD  DUTT. 

**  Post  No.  1,  nine  o'clock,  all  is  well  I  Post  No.  2,  nine 
o'clock,  all  is  well !  "  etc. 

The  Pawnees,  who  had  their  regular  turns  at  standing  upon 
guard,  were  ordered  to  call  the  hour  the  same  as  the  white  soldiers. 
This  was  very  diflScult  for  them  to  do,  as  there  were  but  few  of 
them  who  could  express  themselves  in  English.  Major  North 
explained  to  them  that  when  the  man  on  post  next  to  them  should 
call  out  the  hour,  they  must  call  it  also  as  nearly  like  him  as 
possible.  It  was  very  amusing  to  hear  them  do  this.  They  would 
try  to  remember  what  the  other  man  had  said  on  the  post  next 
to  them.  For  instance,  a  white  soldier  would  call  out:  "  Post 
No.  1,  half-i>ast  nine  o'clock,  all  is  well  I  "  The  Indian  standing 
next  to  him  knew  that  he  was  bound  to  say  something  in  English, 
and  he  would  sing  out  something  like  the  following: 

**  Poss  number  half  pass  five  cents — go  to 1  I  don't  care  I  '* 

This  system  was  really  so  ridiculous  and  amusing  that  the 
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General  had  to  give  it  up,  and  the  order  was  accordingly  counter- 
manded. 

Nothing  of  any  great  interest  occurred  on  this  march,  until  one 
day,  while  proceeding  up  Prairie  Dog  creek,*  Major  Korth  and 
myself  went  out  in  advance  of  the  command  several  miles  and 
killed  a  number  of  buffaloes.  Night  was  approaching,  and  I  be- 
gan to  look  around  for  a  suitable  camping  ground  for  the  com- 
mand. Major  North  dismounted  from  his  horse  and  was  resting, 
while  I  rode  down  to  the  stream  to  see  if  there  was  plenty  of 
grass  in  the  vicinity.  I  found  an  excellent  camping  spot,  and 
returning  to  Major  North  told  hkn  that  I  would  ride  over  the  hill 
a  little  way,  so  that  the  advance  guard  could  see  me.  This  I  did, 
and  when  the  advance  came  in  sight  I  dismounted  and  laid  down 
upon  the  grass  to  rest. 

A    TIED    HOT   SITUATION. 

Suddenly  I  heard  three  or  four  shots,  and  in  a  few  moments] 
Major  North  came  dashing  up  to  wards  me,  pursued  by  eight  or 
ten  Indians.  I  instantly  sprang  into  my  saddle,  and  fired  a  few 
shots  at  the  Indians,  who  by  this  time  had  all  come  in  sights  to 
the  number  of  fifty.  We  turned  our  horses  and  ran,  the  bullets 
flying  after  us  thick  and  fast^ — ^my  whip  being  shot  from  my 
hand  and  daylight  being  put  through  ihe  crown  of  my  bat.  We 
were  in  close  quarters,  when  suddenly  Lieutenant  Valkmar  came 
galloping  up  to  o.ir  relief  with  several  soldiers,  and  the  Indians 
seeing  them  uhirled  and  retreated.  As  soon  as  Major  North  got 
in  sifi;ht  of  his  Pawnees,  he  ben:an  riding  in  a  circle.  This  was  a 
sign  to  them  that  there  were  hostile  Indians  in  front,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment the  Pawnees  broke  ranks  pell-mell  and,  with  Major  North 
at  their  bead,  started  for  the  flying  warriors.  Tbe  rest  of  the 
command  pushed  rapidly  forward  also,  and  chased  the  enemy  for 
three  or  four  miles,  killing  three  of  them* 

But  this  was  a  wrong  move  on  our  part,  as  their  village  was  on 
Prairie  Dog  creek,  while  they  led  us  in  a  different  direction  ;  one 


*  Nf*ar  the  lonely  camp  where  I  had  so  lon^  been  laid  up  with  a  brokea  leg, 
wbeo  irapplug  yean  before  with  Dave  Harriagton* 
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Indian  only  kept  etraight  on  up  the  creek  —  a  messenger  to  tho 
village.     Some  of  the  command  who  had  followed  him,  Btirred 

up  the  village  and 
accelerated  i  t  & 
departure.  We 
finally  got  back 
to  the  main  force, 
and  then  learned 
that  we  had  made 
ft  p^reat  mi.stake. 
Now  commenced 
another  stern 
chase. 

The  second 
day  that  we  had 
been  following 
these  Indians  we 
came  upon  an  old 
squaw,  whom 
they  had  left  oo 
the  prairie  to  die. 
Her  people  had 
built  for  her  a 
little  shade  or 
lodge,  and  had 
given  her  some 
provisions,  suf- 
ficient to  last  her 
on  her  trip  to  the 
Happy  Hunting 
grounds.  This 
the  Indians  often 
do  when  pursued 
by  an  enemy, 
and  one  of  their  number  becomes  too  old  and  feeble  to  travel  any 
longer.     This  squaw  was  recognized  by  John  Nelson  who  6aid  she 
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was  a  relative  of  his  wife.     From  her  we  learned  that  the  flying 
Indians  were  known  as  Pawnee-Killer's  band,  and  that  they  had 


lately  killed  Buck's  surveying  party,  consisting  of  eight  or  nine 
men;  the  massacre  having  occurred  a  few  days  before  on  Beaver 


creek.  We  knew  that  they  had  had  a  fight  with  the  surveyors, 
as  we  found  quite  a  number  of  surveying  instruments,  which  ftad 
been  left  in  the  abandoned  camp.  We  drove  these  Indians 
across  the  Flatte  river  and  then  returned  to  Fort  McPherson, 
bringing  the  old  squaw  with  us;  from  there  she  was  sent  to  the 
Spotted  Tail  agency. 

During  my  absence,  my  wife  had  given  birth  to  a  son,  and  he 
was  several  weeks  old  when  I  returned.  No  name  had  yet  been 
given  to  him  and  I  selected  that  of  Elmo  Judson,  in  honor  of  Ned 
Buntline;  but  this  the  officers  and  scouts  objected  to.  Major- 
Brown  proposed  that  we  should  call  him  Kit  Carson,  and  it  was 
finally  settled  that  that  should  be  his  name. 

During  the  summer  we  made  one  or  two  more  scouts  and  had 
a  few  skirmishes  with  the  Indians:  but  nothing  of  any  great  im- 
portance transpired.  In  the  fall  of  1870,  while  I  was  a  witness 
in  a  court-martial  at  Fort  D.  A.  Eussell  I  woke  up  one  morning 
and  found  that  I  was  dead  broke,  —  this  is  not  an  unusual  occur- 
rence to  a  frontiersman,  or  an  author  I  may  add,  especially  when 
he  is  endeavoring  to  kill  time  —  and  to  raise  necessary  funds  I  sold 
my  race-horse  Tall  Bull  to  Lieutenant  Mason,  who  had  long 
wanted  him. 

In  the  winter  of  1870  and  1871  I  first  met  George  Watts  Gar- 
land, an  English  gentleman,  and  a  great  hunter,  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  guiding  on  several  hunts  and  with  whom  I  spent  some 
weeks.  During  the  winter  I  also  took  several  parties  out  on  the 
Loupe  river  country  hunting  and  trapping.  Although  I  was 
still  i'hief  of  scouts  I  did  not  have  much  to  do,  as  the  Indians 
were  comparatively  quiet,  thus  giving  me  plenty  of  time  for 
sporting. 

In  the  spring  of  1871  several  short  scouting  expeditions  were 
sent  out  from  Fort  McPherson,  but  all  with  minor  results. 

APPOINTED  JUSTICE  OF   THE  PEACE. 

About  this  time  General  Emory  was  considerably  annoyed  by 
petty  offenses  committed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  post,  and  as  there 
was  no  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  neighborhood,  he  was  anxious 
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to  havn  safli  an  officer  there  to  attend  to  the  civilians;  one  flay 
lio  remarked  to  mo  that  I  would  maka  an  excellent  justico. 

**  General*  you  compliment  me  rather  too  highly,  for  I  don't 
know  any  more  about  law  than  a  government  mule  does  about 
book-keeping,'*  said  I, 

**That  doesn't  make  any  difference,*'  said  he,  <<  for  I  know 
that  you  w^ill  make  a  good  ^Squire/*  He  accordingly  had  the 
county  commissioners  appoint  m©  to  the  office  of  Justice  of  the 
peace,  and  I  soon  received  my  commission. 

One  morning  a  man  came  rushing  up  to  my  house  and  stated 
that  he  wanted  to  get  out  a  >vrit  of  replevin,  to  recover  posses- 
sion of  a  horse  which  a  stranger  was  taking  out  of  the  country. 
I  had  no  blank  forms,  and  had  not  yet  received  the  statutes  of 
Nebraska  to  copy  from,  eo  I  asked  the  man: 

**  Where  is  the  fellow  who  has  got  your  horse?  " 

**  He  is  going  up  the  road,  and  is  about  two  miles  way,*'  re- 
plied he . 

"  Very  well/'  said  I,  '*  I  will  get  the  writ  ready  in  a  minute 
or  two/'  I  saddled  up  my  horse,  and  then  taking  my  old  re- 
liable gun,  **  Lucretia/'  I  said  to  the  man:  **  That's  the  best  writ 
of  replevin  that  I  can  think  of  ;  come  along,  and  wx^'ll  get  that 
horse,  or  know  the  reason  why . ' '  We  soon  overtook  the  stranger, 
who  was  driving  a  herd  of  horses,  and  as  we  came  up  to  him, 
I  said:  **  Hello,  sirj  I  am  an  ofEcer,  and  have  an  attachment 
for  that  horse,**  and  at  the  same  time  I  pointed  out  the  animal. 

'*  Well,  sir,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  "  he  inquired. 

*'I  propose  to  take  you  and  the  horse  back  to  the  post," 
said  I. 

**  You  can  take  the  horse,*'  said  he,  *'  but  I  haven't  the  time 
to  return  w^ith  you." 

*'  You'll  have  to  take  the  time,  or  pay  the  cost  here  and  now," 
said  L 

'*  How  much  are  the  costs?  *' 

*«  Twenty  dollars/' 

**  Here's  your  money,"  said  he,  as  he  handed  me  the  green* 
backi. 
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•  I  then  gave  him  a  little  fnendly  advice  and  told  him  that  he 
was  released  from  custody.  He  went  on  his  way  a  wiser  nnd  a 
poorer  man,  while  the  owner  of  the  horse  and  myself  returned 
to  the  fort.  I  pocketed  the  twenty  doUars,  of  course.  Some 
people  might  think  it  was  not  a  square  way  of  doing  business, 
.but  I  didn't  know  any  better  just  then.  I  had  several  little  cases 
of  this  kind,  and  I  became  better  posted  on  the  law  in  the  coursi* 
of  time,  being  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Burr  Reilly,  of  the  Fifth 
Cavalry,  who  had  been  educated  for  a  lawyer. 

PERFOBMINO   A   BfARBIAGE   CEREMONT. 

One  evening  I  was  called  upon  to  perform  a  marriage  cere- 
mony. The  bridegroom  was  one  of  the  sergeants  of  the  post. 
I  had  **  braced  up ''  for  the  occasion  by  imbibing  rather  freely 
of  stimulants,  and  when  I  arrived  at  the  house  with  a  copy  of  the 
"Bfatutes  of  Nebraska,  which  I  had  recently  received,  I  felt  some- 
what confused.  Whether  my  bewilderment  was  owing  to  the 
importance  of  the  occasion  and  the  large  assembly,  or  to  the 
effect  of  Louis  Woodin's  **  tanglefoot,'*  I  cannot  now  distinctly 
remember — but  my  suspicions  have  always  been  that  it  was  due 
to  the  latter  cause.  I  looked  carefully  through  the  statutes  to 
find  the  marriage  ceremony»  but  my  efforts  were  unsuccessful. 
Finally  the  time  came  for  the  knot  to  be  tied.  I  told  the  couple 
to  stand  up  and  then  I  said  to  the  bridegroom:  **  Do  you 
take  this  woman  to  be  your  lawful  wedded  wife,  to  support  and 
love  her  through  life?'* 

**  I  do,"  was  the  reply. 

Then  addressing  myself  to  the  bride,  I  said:  "  Do  you  take 
this  man  to  be  your  lawful  wedded  husband  through  life,  to  love, 
honor  and  obey  him  ?  " 

**  I  do,"  was  her  response. 

**  Then  join  hands,"  said  I  to  both  of  them ;  **  I  now  pronounce 
you  to  be  man  and  wife,  and  whomsoever  Ood  and  Buffalo  Bill 
have  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder.  May  you  live  long 
and  prosper.    Amen." 

This  concluded  the  interesting  ceremony,  which  was  followed 
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by  the  itaiial  festivities  on  such  occasions.  I  waa  highly  com- 
plimented for  the  elegant  and  eloquent  manner  in  which  I  had 
tied  the  matrimonial  knot. 

During  the  summer  of  1871,  Professor  Marsh,  of  Yale  College, 
came  out  to  McPhereon  with  a  large  party  of  students  to  have 
a  hunt  and  to  look  for  fossils.  Professor  Marsh  had  heard  of 
the  big  bone  which  had  been  found  by  the  Pawnees  in  the  Nio- 
brara country »  and  he  intended  to  look  f<»r  that  as  well  as  other 
bones*  He 
accord- 
ingly  se-j 
cured  the 
8  e  r  V  i  cefl 
of  Major 
F.  North 
and  the 
P  a  w  nees 
as  an 
escort,  I 
was  also 
to  a  c  - 
CO  m  pany 
the  bone- 
hunters, 
and  would 

have  done  pe:iifohminq  a  marhiage  cbreuokt. 

so  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  just  at  that  time  I  was  ordered 
out  with  a  small  scouting  party  to  go  after  some  Indians. 

A   RUN   FOB   OUR   LIVES. 

The  day  before  the  Professor  arrived  at  the  fort  I  had  been 
out  hunting  on  the  north  side  of  the  North  Platte  rivers  near 
Pawnee  Springs,  with  several  companions,  when  we  were  sud- 
denly attacked  by  Indians,  who  wounded  one  of  our  number, 
John  Weister.  We  stood  the  Indians  off  for  a  little  while,  and 
Weister  got  even  with  them  by  killing  one  of  their  party. 
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The  Indians,  howeyer,  oatnombered  us,  and  at  last  we  were 
forced  to  make  a  run  for  our  lives.  In  this  we  succeeded  and 
reached  the  fort  in  safety.  The  General  wanted  to  have  the 
Indians  pursued  and  said  he  could  not  spare  me  to  accompany 
Professor  Marsh. 

However,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  eminent  Professor,  whom  I  found  to  be  not  only  a  well- 
posted  person,  but  a  very  entertaining  gentleman.  He  gave  me 
a  geological  history  of  the  country,  told  me  in  what  section  fos- 
sils were  to  be  found,  and  otherwise  entertained  me  with  several 
scientific  yarns,  some  of  which  seemed  too  complicated  and  too 
mysterious  to  be  believed  by  an  ordinary  man  like  myself;  but 
it  was  all  clear  to  him.  I  rode  out  with  him  several  miles,  as  he 
was  starting  on  his  bone-huntmg  expedition,  and  I  greatly  en- 
joyed the  trip.  His  party  had  been  provided  with  government 
transportation  and  his  students  were  all  mounted  on  government 
horses.  As  we  rode  along  he  delivered  a  scientific  lecture  and  he 
convinced  me  that  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  I  finally 
bade  him  good-bye  and  returned  to  the  post.  While  the  fossil- 
hunters  were  out  on  their  expedition  we  had  several  lively  little 
skirmishes  with  the  Indians.  After  having  been  absent  some 
little  time  Professor  Marsh  and  his  party  came  back  with  their 
wagons  loaded  down  with  all  kinds  of  bones  and  the  Professor 
was  in  his  glory.  He  had  evidently  struck  a  bone-yard,  and 
"  gad  1  "*  wasn't  he  happy !  But  they  had  failed  to  find  the  big 
bono  which  the  Pawnees  had  unearthed  the  year  before. 


*  A  favorite  expression  of  the  Professor's. 
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CHAPTER    XATI, 


HELPING   TO    EXTERTAIX    A  DtSTINGUISHED  PARTY. 
1 

OST   McPIIERSON  was   in  the  center 

of    a    fine    game    country,    in    which 
buffalo  were  particularly  plentiful,  and 
though  fairly  surruuDclcd  by  hostile  In- 
dians, it  offered  so  many  attractions  for 
sportsmen  that  several  hunting  parties 
braved  the  dangers  for  the  pleasure  of 
buffalu-ehasing.     In  September,  1871,  Genera] 
Sheridan  brought  a  number  of  friends  out  to  the 
jKistfor  a  grand  hunt,  coming  by  way  of  North 
Platte  in  a  Bpecial  ear,  and  thence  by  govern- 
•   nient    wagons   to   the    fort,   which    was    only 
eighteen  miles  from  that  station. 

The   party  eonsissted  of  General  Sheridan,  Law- 
rence R,   Jerome,  James  Gordon  Bennett,  of  the 
\^^^^      Kew  York  Herald;    Leonard  W,  Jerome,   Carroll 
<7  .jfj^  Livingston,  Major  J.  G.  Hecksher,  General   Fitz- 

i^^  hugh,  General  IL  E,  Davies,   Captain  M.  Edward 

Rogers,  Colonel  J.  Schuyler  Crosby,  Samuel  John- 
son, General  Anson  Stager,  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company;  Charles  Wilson,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Jour- 
nal; General  Kucker,  Quartermaster-General,  and  Dr.  Asch  — 
the  two  last  named  being  of  General  Sheridan's  staff.  They 
were  met  at  the  station  by  General  Emory  and  Slajor  Brown,, 
with  a  cavalry  company  as  escort  and  a  suflicient  number  of 
vehicles  to  carry  the  distinguished  visitors  and  tbeir  baggage, 

A  brisk  drive  of  less  than  two  hours  over  a  hard  and  smooth 
road  brought  them  to  the  fort,  where  they  found  the  garrison, 
consisting  of  five  companies  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry,  under  the 
command  of  General  Carr,  out  on  pai'ade  awaiting  their  arrival- 
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The  band  played  some  martial  music,  and  the  cavaky  passed 
very  handsomely  in  review  before  General  Sheridan.  The  guests 
were  then  most  hospitably  received,  and  assigned  to  comfortable 
quarters. 

Lieutenant  Hayes,  the  quartermaster  of  the  expedition,  ar- 
ranged everything  for  the  comfort  of  the  party.  One  hundred 
cavalry  under  command  of  Major  Brown  were  detailed  as  an 
escort.  A  train  of  sixteen  wagons  was  provided  to  carry  the 
baggage,  supplies,  and  forage  for  the  trip;  and,  besides  these, 
there  were  three  four-horse  ambulances  in  which  the  guns  were 
carried,  and  in  which  members  of  the  party  who  became  weary 
of  the  saddle  might  ride  and  rest.  At  General  Sheridan's  re- 
quest I  was  to  accompany  the  expedition ;  he  introduced  me  to 
all  his  friends,  and  gave  me  a  good  send-off. 

During  the  afternoon  and  evening  the  gentlemen  were  all  en- 
tertained at  the  post  in  a  variety  of  ways,  including  dinner  and 
supper  parties,  and  music  and  dancing;  at  a  late  hour  they  re- 
tired to  rest  in  their  tents  at  the  camp  which  they  occupied  out- 
side the  post  —  named  Camp  Rucker,  in  honor  of  General 
Rucker. 

PUTTINO   ON   A   LITTLB   STYLE   FOR  THE   OCCASION. 

At  five  o'clock  next  morning  a  cavalry  bugle  sounded  the 
reveille,  and  soon  all  were  astir  in  the  camp,  preparatory  to  pull- 
ing out  for  the  first  day's  march.  I  rose  fresh  and  eager  for  the 
trip,  and  as  it  was  a  nobby  and  high-toned  outfit  which  I  was  to 
accompany,  I  determined  to  put  on  a  little  style  myself.  So  I 
dressed  in  a  new  suit  of  light  buckskin,  trimmed  along  the  seams 
with  fringes  of  the  same  material;  and  I  put  on  a  crimson  shirt 
handsomely  ornamented  on  the  bosom,  while  on  my  head  I  wore 
a  broad  sombrero.  Then  mounting  a  snowy  white  horse  —  a  gal- 
lant stepper  —  I  rode  down  from  the  fort  to  the  camp,  rifle  in 
hand.     I  felt  first-rate  that  morning,  and  looked  well. 

The  expedition  was  soon  under  way.  Our  road  for  ten  miles 
wound  through  a  wooded  ravine  called  Cottonwood  cation,  inter- 
secting the  high  ground,  or  divide,  as  it  is  called,  between  the 
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Platte  and  Republican  rivers.  Upon  emerging  from  the  cafion 
we  found  ourselves  upon  the  plains.  First  in  the  line  rode  Gen- 
eral Sheridan,  followed  by  his  guests,  and  then  the  orderlies. 
Then  came  the  ambulances,  in  one  of  which  were  carried  five 
greyhounds,  brought  along  to  course  the  antelope  and  rabbit. 
With  the  ambulances  marched  a  pair  of  Indian  ponies  belonging 
to  Lieutenant  Hayes  —  captured  during  some  Indian  fight — and 
harnessed  to  a  light  wagon,  which  General  Sheridautpccasionally 
used.  These  little  horses,  but  thirteen  hands  high,  showed  more 
vigor  and  endurance  than  any  other  of  the  animals  we  had  with 
us.  Following  the  ambulances  came  the  main  body  of  the  escort 
and  the  supply  wagons. 

We  marched  seventeen  miles  the  first  day,  and  went  into  camp 
on  Fox  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Republican.  No  hunting  had 
as  yet  been  done ;  but  I  informed  the  gentlemen  of  the  party 
that  we  would  strike  the  buffalo  country  the  next  day.  A  hun- 
dred or  more  questions  were  then  asked  me  by  this  one  and  that 
one,  and  the  whole  evening  was  spent  principally  in  buffalo  talk, 
sandwiched  with  stories  of  the  plains  —  both  of  war  and  of  the 
chase.  Several  of  the  party,  who  were  good  vocalists,  gave  us 
some  excellent  music.  We  closed  the  evening  by  christening  the 
camp,  naming  it  Camp  Brown,  in  honor  of  the  gallant  ofiicer  in 
command  of  the  escort. 

At  three  o'clock  next  morning  the  bugle  called  us  to  an  early 
start.  We  had  breakfast  at  half-past  four,  and  at  six  were  in 
the  saddle.  All  were  eager  to  see  and  shoot  the  buffaloes, 
which  I  assured  them  we  would  certainly  meet  during  the  day. 
After  marching  five  miles,  the  advance  guard,  of  which  I  had 
the  command,  discovered  six  buffaloes  grazing  at  a  distance  of 
about  two  miles  from  us.  We  returned  to  the  hunters  with  this 
information,  and  they  at  once  consulted  with  me  as  to  the  best 
way  to  attack  the  **  enemy." 

AN  ATTACK  ON  THE   BUFFALOES. 

Acting  upon  my  suggestions,  Fitzhugh,  Crosby,  Lawrence 
Jerome,  Livingston,  Mecksher  and  Rogers,  accompanied  by  my* 
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self  as  guide,  rode  through  a  convenient  cafion  to  a  point  beyond 
the  buffaloes,  so  that  wo  were  to  the  windward  of  the  animals. 
The  rest  of  the  party  made  a  detour  of  nearly  five  miles,  keep- 
ling  behind  the  crest  of  a  hill.  We  charged  down  upon  the  buf- 
faloes at  full  gallop,  and  just  then  the  other  party  emerged 
from  their  concealment  and  witnessed  the  exciting  chase.  The 
buffaloes  started  ufjf  in  a  line,  single  file,  Fitzhugh,  after  a 
lively  gallgppled  us  all  and  soon  came  alongside  the  rear  buffalo, 
at  which  roared.  The  ani- 
mal faltered,  and  then  with 
another  shot  Fitzhugb  brought 

rhim  to  the  ground.     Crosby 

[dashed  by  him  and  leveled  an- 

Vother  of  the  herd,  while 
Livingston  dropped  a  third. 
Those  who  were  not  directly 

'  engaged  in  the  hunt  now  came  , 
up  and  congratulated  the  men 

I  upon  their  success,  and  Fitz- 
hugh  was  at  once  hailed  as  the 
winner  of  the  buffalo-cup, 
while  all  sympathized  with 
Hecksher,  whose  chance  had 

'been  the  best  at  the  start,  but 
who   lost   by    reason   of   his 

L  horse  falling  and  rolling  over 

rbim. 

The  hunt  being  over,  the  column  moved  forward  on  its  march « 
passing  through  a  prairie-dog  town,  several  miles  in  extent. 
These  animals  are  found  throughout  the  plains,  b'ving  together 
in  a  sort  of  society ;  their  numberless  burrows  in  their  **  towns  '* 
adjoin  each  other,  so  that  great  care  is  necessary  in  riding 
through  these  places,  as  the  ground  is  so  undermined  as  often  to 
fall  in  under  the  weight  of  a  horse.  Around  the  entrance  to 
their  holes  the  ground  is  piled  up  almost  a  foot  high ;  on  these 
little  elevations  the  prairie-dogs  sit  upon  their  hind  legs,  chatter- 
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ing  to  each  other  and  observing  whatever  passes  on  the  plains. 
They  will  permit  a  person  to  approach  quite  near,  but  when  they 
have  viewed  him  closely,  they  dive  into  their  dens  with  wonder- 
ful quickness.  They  are  diflScult  to  kiU,  and  if  hit  generally 
succeed  in  crawling  underground  before  they  can  be  captured. 
Rattlesnakes  and  small  owls  are  generaUy  found  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  prairie-dog  towns,  and  live  in  the  sa^ap  holes  with 
the  dogs  on  friendly  terms.  A  few  of  the  prairie  dogs  were 
killed,  and  were  found  to  be  very  palatable  eating. 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  dog  town  we  discovered  a  settle- 
ment of  five  white  men,  who  proved  to  be  the  Clifford  brothers, 
Arthur  Ruff,  Dick  Seymour  and  John  Nelson  —  the  latter  already 
referred  to  in  these  pages.  Each  of  them  had  a  squaw  wife  and 
numerous  half-breed  children,  living  in  tents  of  buffalo  skins. 
They  owned  a  herd  of  horses  and  mules  and  a  few  cattle,  and  . 
had  cultivated  a  small  piece  of  land.  Their  principal  occupation 
was  hunting,  and  they  had  a  large  number  of  buffalo  hides,  which 
they  had  tanned  in  the  Indian  manner. 

Upon  reaching  Pleasant  Valley,  on  Medicine  creek,  our  party 
divided  into  two  detachments  —  one  hunting  along  the  bank  of  the 
stream  for  elk  or  deer,  and  the  other  remaining  with  the  main 
body  of  the  escort.  The  elk  hunters  met  with  no  success  what- 
ever, but  the  others  ran  across  plenty  of  buffaloes,  and  nearly 
everybody  killed  one  or  more  before  the  day  was  over.  Law- 
rence Jerome  made  an  excellent  shot;  while  riding  in  an  ambu- 
lance he  killed  a  buffalo  which  attempted  to  cross  the  line  of 
march.  About  four  o'clock  p.  m.,  we  arrived  at  Mitcheirs  fork 
of  the  Medicine,  having  traveled  thirty-five  miles  during  that  day, 
and  there  we  went  into  camp  —  calling  it  Camp  Jack  Hayes,  in 
honor  of  Lieutenant  Hayes. 

On  the  next  morning,  the  25th,  we  moved  out  of  camp  at 
eight  o'clock.  The  party  was  very  successful  through  the  day  in 
s:?curing  game,  Hecksher,  Fitzhugh,  Livingston  and  Lieutenant 
Hayes,  and  in  fact  all,  doing  good  shooting. 

Lawrence  Jerome  persuaded  me  to  let  him  ride  Buckskin  Joe, 
the  best  buffalo  horse  in  the  whole  outfit,  and  on  his  back  he  did 
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wonders  among  the  buffaloes.  Leonard  Jerome,  Bennett  and 
Rogers  also  were  very  successful  in  buffalo  hunting.  Our  camp 
of  this  night  was  named  Camp  Asch  to  commemorate  our  sur- 
geon.  Dr.  Asch.  The  evening  was  pleasantly  spent  around  the 
camp  fires  in  relating  the  adventures  of  the  day. 

LEONARD  JEBOME's    PBEDICAMENT. 

Upon  crossing  the  Republican  river  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th9  we  came  upon  an  immense  number  of  buffaloes  scattered 
over  the  country  in  every  direction,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
and  all  had  an  opportunity  to  do  as  much  hunting  as  they  wished. 
The  wagons  and  troops  moved  slowly  along  in  the  direction  of 
the  next  camp,  while  the  hunters  went  off  separately,  or  by  twos 
and  threes,  in  different  directions,  and  all  were  rewarded  with 
abundant  success.  Lawrence  Jerome,  however,  had  his  career 
suddenly  checked.  He  had  dismounted  to  make  a  steady  and 
careful  shot,  and  thoughtlessly  let  go  of  the  bridle.  The  buffalo 
failing  to  take  a  tumble,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  started  off  at 
a  lively  gait,  followed  by  Buckskin  Joe,  the  horse  being  de- 
termined to  do  some  hunting  on  his  own  account;  the  last  seen 
of  him,  he  was  a  little  ahead  of  the  buffalo,  and  gaining  slightly, 
leaving  his  late  rider  to  his  own  reflections  and  the  prospect  of  a 
tramp;  his  desolate  condition  was  soon  discovered  and  another 
horse,  warranted  not  to  run  under  any  provocation,  was  sent  to 
him.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  three  days  afterwards,  as  I 
subsequently  learned,  Buckskin  Joe,  all  saddled  and  bridled, 
turned  up  at  Fort  McPherson. 

We  pitched  our  tents  for  the  night  in  a  charming  spot  on  the 
bank  of  Beaver  creek.  The  game  was  so  abundant  that  we  re- 
mained there  one  day.  This  stopping  place  was  called  Camp 
Cody,  in  honor  of  the  reader's  humble  servant.  The  next  day 
was  spent  in  hunting  jack-rabbits,  coyotes,  elks,  antelopes  and 
wild  turkeys,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  sat  down  to  the  finest  din- 
ner ever  spread  on  the  plains. 

CHARGED  WrrH  A  HEINOUS  OFFENSE. 

In  the  evening  a  court-martial  was  held,  at  which  I  presided 
as  chief  justice.    We  tried  one  of  the  gentlemen  for  aiding  and 
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abetting  in  the  loss  of  a  government  horse,  and  for  having 
something  to  do  with  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  a  Celt's 
pistol,  lie  was  charged  also  with  snoring  in  a  manner  that  was 
regarded  as  fiendish,  and  with  committing  a  variety  of  other  less 
offenses  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  accused  made  a  feeble  defense  as  to  the  pistol,  and 
claimed  that  instead  of  losing  a  government  horse,  the  fact  was 
that  the  horse  had  lost  him.  His  statements  were  all  regarded 
as  *Hoo  thin,"  and  finally  failing  to  prove  good  character,  he 
confessed  all,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  court. 
The  culprit  was  Lawrence  Jerome. 

As  chief  justice  1  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  which 
my  modesty  docs  not  prevent  me  from  saying  was  done  in  an 
able  and  dignified  manner ;  as  an  act  of  clemency  I  suspended 
judgment  for  the  time  being,  remarking  that  while  the  camp* 
fire  held  out  to  burn,  the  vilest  sinner  might  return;  and  in  hope 
of  the  accused's  amendment,  I  would  defer  pronouncing  sen- 
tence. The  trial  afforded  us  considerable  amusement,  and  gave 
me  a  splendid  opportunity  to  display  the  legal  knowledge  which 
I  had  acquired  while  acting  as  justice  of  the  peace  at  Port  Mo- 
Pherson. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  the  command  crossed  the  South 
Beaver,  distant  nine  miles  from  Camp  Cody,  and  then  striking  a 
fair  road  we  made  a  rapid  march  until  we  reached  our  camp  en 
Short  Nose  or  Prairie  Dog  creek,  about  2  p.  M.,  after  having 
made  twenty-four  milcts.  The  remainder  of  the  afternccn  was 
spent  in  hunting  buffaloes  and  turkeys.  Camp  Stager  was  the 
name  given  to  this  place,  in  honor  of  General  Stager,  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

STILL  PURSUING  THE  ENEMY. 

The  next  day  we  made  a  march  of  twenty-four  miles,  and 
then  halted  at  about  1  p.  m.  on  the  North  Solomon  river.  This 
day  we  killed  three  buffaloes,  two  antelopes,  two  raccoons,  and 
three  teal  ducks.  Near  our  camp,  which  we  named  Camp  Leo* 
nard  Jerome,  was  a  beaver  dam  some  six  feet  high  and  twenty 
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yards  wide ;  it  was  near  the  junction  of  two  streams,  and  formed 
a  pond  of  at  least  four  acres. 

On  the  30th  we  traveled  twenty-five  miles,  and  during  the 
march  nine  turkeys,  two  rabbits,  and  three  or  four  buffaloes 
were  killed.  We  went  into  camp  on  the  bank  of  the  South 
fork  of  the  Solomon  river,  and  called  the  place  Camp  Sam 
Johnson.  We  were  now  but  forty-five  miles  from  Fort  Hays, 
the  point  at  which  General  Sheridan  and  his  guests  expected  to 
strike  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  and  thence  return  home. 
That  evening  I  volunteered  to  ride  to  Fort  Hays  and  meet  the 
party  next  day  bringing  with  me  all  the  letters  that  might 
be  at  the  post.  Taking  the  best  horse  in  the  command  I  started 
out,  expecting  to  make  the  trip  in  about  four  hours. 

Ihe  next  morning  the  command  got  an  early  start  and  trav- 
eled thirty  miles  to  Saline  river,  where  they  made  their  last 
camp  on  the  plains.  As  some  of  the  party  were  attacking  a  herd 
of  buffaloes,  I  rode  in  from  Fort  Hays  and  got  into  the  middle 
of  the  herd,  and  killed  a  buffalo  or  two  before  the  hunters  ob- 
served me.  I  brought  a  large  number  of  letters,  which  proved 
welcome  reading  matter. 

CABfP-FIRB   CHATS. 

Tn  the  evening  we  gathered  around  the  camp-fire  for  the  last 
time.  The  duty  of  naming  the  camp,  which  was  called  Camp 
Davies,  having  been  duly  performed,  we  all  united  in  making 
that  night  the  pleasantcst  of  all  that  we  had  spent  together.  We 
had  eloquent  speeches,  songs,  and  interesting  anecdotes.  I  was 
called  upon,  and  entertained  the  gentlemen  with  some  lively  In- 
dian stories. 

The  excursionists  reached  Fort  Hays,  distant  fifteen  miles,  on 
the  morning  of  October  2d,  where  we  pitched  our  tents  for  the 
last  time,  and  named  the  camp  in  honor  of  Mr.  Hecksher.  That 
same  afternoon  General  Sheridan  and  his  guests  took  the  train 
for  the  East,  after  bidding  Major  Brown,  Lieutenant  Hayes  and 
myself  a  hearty  good-bye,  and  expressing  themselves  as  greatly 
pleased  with  their  hunt,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
escorted  and  guided. 
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It  Will  be  proper  and  fair  to  state  here  that  General  DaWes 
afterwards  wrote  an  interesting  account  of  this  hunt  and  pub- 
lished it  ill  a  neat  volume  of  sixty-eight  pages,  under  the  title  of 
*'  Ten  Days  oo  the  Plains."  I  would  have  inserted  the  volume 
bodily  in  this  book,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  General  has 
spoken  in  a  rather  too  complimentary  manner  of  me.  However, 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  in  this  chapter  to    condense  from  the 


little  volume,  and  in  some  places  I  have  used  the  identical  lan- 
guage of  General  Davies  without  quoting  the  same;  in  fact,  to 
do  the  General  justice,  I  ought  to  close  this  chapter  with  several 
lines  of  quotation  marks  to  be  pretty  generally  distributed  by 
the  reader  throughout  my  account  of  our  ten  days*  hunt. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  General  Sheridan's  party,  we  re* 
turn-^id  to  Fort  McPherson  and  found  General  Carr  about  to 
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start  out  on  a  twenty  dajrs'  scouty  not  so  much  for  the  porpose 
of  finding  Indians,  but  more  for  the  object  of  taking  some  friends 
on  a  hunt.  His  guests  were  a  couple  of  Englishmen,  —  whose 
names  I  cannot  now  remember  —  and  Mr.  McCarthy,  of  Syra- 
cuse, New  York,  who  was  a  relative  of  General  Emory.  The 
command  consisted  of  three  companies  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry,  one 
company  of  Pawnee  Indians,  and  twenty-five  wagons.  Of  course 
I  was  called  on  to  accompany  the  expedition. 

A  LrrTLE  JOKE   ON  MCCARTHY. 

One  day,  after  we  had  been  out  from  the  post  for  some  little 
time,  I  was  hunting  on  Deer  creek,  in  company  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, about  eight  miles  from  the  command.  1  had  been  wish- 
ing for  several  days  to  play  a  joke  on  him,  and  had  arranged  a 
plan  with  Captain  Lute  North  to  carry  it  into  execution.  I  had 
informed  North  at  about  what  time  we  would  be  on  Deer  creek, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  appear  in  the  vicinity  with 
some  of  his  Pawnees,  who  were  to  throw  their  blankets  around 
them,  and  come  dashing  down  upon  us,  firing  and  whooping  in 
true  Indian  style,  while  he  was  to  either  conceal  or  disguise  him- 
self. This  programme  was  faithfully  and  completely  carried  out. 
I  had  been  talking  about  Indians  to  McCarthy,  and  he  had  be- 
come considerably  excited,  when  ju^t  as  we  turned  a  bend  of  the 
creek,  we  saw  not  half  a  mile  from  us  about  twenty  Indians,  who 
instantly  started  for  us  on  a  gallop,  firing  their  guns  and  yelling 
at  the  top  of  their  voices. 

*'  McCarthy,  shall  we  dismount  and  fight,  or  run?'*  said  I. 

He  didn't  wait  to  reply,  but  wheeling  his  horse,  started  at  full 
speed  down  the  creek,  losing  his  hat  and  dropping  his  gun ;  away 
he  went,  never  once  looking  back  to  see  if  he  was  being  pursued. 
I  tried  to  stop  him  by  yelling  at  him  and  saying  that  it  was  all 
right,  as  the  Indians  were  Pawnees.  Unfortunately  he  did  not 
hear  me,  but  kept  straight  on,  not  stopping  his  horse  until  he 
reached  the  camp. 

I  knew  that  he  would  tell  General  Carr  that  the  Indians  had 
jumped  him,  and  that  the  General  would  soon  start  out  with  the 
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troops.  So  as  quick  as  the  Pawnees  rode  up  to  me  I  told  them  to 
remaiu  there  while  I  went  after  my  friend.  I  rode  after  him  as 
fast  as  pofesible,  but  he  had  arrived  at  the  command  some  time 
before  me  and  when  1  got  there  the  General  had,  as  1  had  sus- 
pected he  would  do,  ordered  out  two  companies  of  cavalry  to  go 
in  pursuit  of  the  Indians*  I  told  the  General  that  the  Indians 
were  only  some  Pawnees,  %vho  had  been  out  hunting  and  that  they 
had  merely  played  a  joke  upon  us,     1  forgot  to  inform  him  that  I 
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had  put  up  the  trick,  but  as  he  was  always  fond  of  a  good  joke 
himself,  he  did  not  get  very  angry.  I  had  picked  up  McCarthy's 
hat  and  gun  which  I  returned  to  him,  and  it  was  some  time  after- 
wards before  he  discovered  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair. 

REMAINS    OP  THE   MURBERED  BUCK  PARTY. 

When  we  returned  to  Fort  MePherson  we  found  there  Mr. 
Royal  Buck,  whose  father  had  been  killed  with  his  entire  party 
by  Pawnee  Killer's  band  of  Indians  on  the  Beaver  creek.  He 
had  a  letter  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  department  re- 
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questing  that  he  be  famished  with  an  escort  to  go  in  search  of 
the  remains  of  his  father  and  the  party.  Two  companies  of 
cavahy  were  sent  with  him  and  1  accompanied  them  as  a  guide. 
As  the  old  squaw,  which  we  had  captured,  and  of  which  mention 
is  made  in  a  previous  chapter,  could  not  exactly  tell  us  the  place 
on  Beaver  creek  where  the  party  had  been  killed,  we  searched 
the  country  over  for  two  days  and  discovered  no  signs  of  the 
murdered  men.  At  last,  however,  our  efforts  were  rewarded 
with  success.  We  found  pieces  of  their  wagons  and  among  other 
things  an  old  letter  or  two  which  Mr.  Buck  recognized  as  his 
father's  handwriting.  We  then  discovered  some  of  the  remains, 
which  we  buried;  but  nothing  further.  It  was  now  getting  late 
in  the  fall  and  we  accordingly  returned  to  Fort  McPherson. 

A  short  time  after  this  the  Fifth  Cavalry  was  ordered  to 
Arizona,  a  not  very  desirable  country  to  soldier  in.  I  had  become 
greatly  attached  to  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  having  been 
continually  with  them  for  over  three  years,  and  had  about  made 
up  my  mind  to  accompany  them,  when  a  letter  was  received  from 
General  Sheridan  instructing  the  commanding  officer  **  not  to 
take  Cody'*  with  him,  and  saying  that  I  was  to  remain  in  my 
old  position.  In  a  few  days  the  command  left  for  its  destina- 
tion, taking  the  cars  at  McPherson  Station,  where  I  bade  my  old 
friends  adieu.  During  the  next  few  weeks  I  had  but  little  to  do, 
as  the  post  was  garrisoned  by  infantry,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  Third  Cavalry. 

HUNTING  WTTH  A  GRAND  DUKE. 

About  the  first  of  January,  1872,  General  Forsyth  and  Dr.  Asch, 
of  Sheridan's  staff  came  out  to  Fort  McPherson  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  a  big  buffalo  hunt  for  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  of  Russia; 
and  as  this  was  to  be  no  ordinary  affair,  these  officers  had  been  sent 
by  General  Sheridan  to  have  all  the  necessary  arrangements  per- 
fected by  the  time  the  Grand  Duke  should  arrive.  They  learned 
from  me  that  there  were  plenty  of  buffaloes  in  the  vicinity, 
and  especially  on  the  Red  Willow,  sixty  miles  distant.  They  said 
they  would  like  to  go  over  on  the  Red  Willow  and  pick  out  a 
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suitable  place  for  the  camp ;  they  also  inquired  the  location  of 

the  camp  of  Spotted  Tnil,  chief  of  the  Sioux  Indians.  Spotted 
Tail  had  permission  from  the  Government  to  hunt  the  buffalo 
with  hia  people  during  the  winter,  in  the  Republican  river  coun- 
try. It  was  my  opinion  that  they  were  located  somewhere  on  the 
Frenchman's  fork,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Fort 
McPher^on. 

General  Sheridan's  commissioner  informed  me  that  he  wished 
me  to  visit  Spotted  TaiTs  camp,  and  induce  about  one  hundred 
of  the  leading  warriors  and  chiefs  to  come  to  the  point  where  it 
should  be  decided  to  locate  the  Alexis  hunting  camp,  and  to  be 
there  by  the  time  the  Grand  Duke  should  arrive,  so  that  he  could 
see  a  body  of  American  Indians  and  observe  the  manner  in  which 
they  killed  buffaloes.  The  Indians  would  also  be  called  upon  to 
give  a  grand  war  dance  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  visitor^ 

Next  morning  General  Forsyth  and  Dr,  Asch,  accompanied  by 
Captain  Mays,  who  had  been  left  at  Fort  McPherson  m  charge  of 
the  Fifth  Cavalry  horses,  taking  an  ambulance  and  a  light  wagon, 
to  carry  their  tents  and  provisions  sufficient  1o  last  them  two  or 
three  days,  started,  under  my  guidance,  with  a  small  escort,  for 
Ked  Willow  creek,  arriving  tht-re  at  night.  The  next  day  we 
selected  a  pleasant  camping  place  on  a  little  knoll  in  the  valley 
of  the  Red  Willow.  General  Forsyth  and  his  party  returned  to 
the  post  the  next  day  while  I  left  for  Spotted  Tail's  camp. 

The  weather  was  very  cold  and  I  found  my  journey  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  one  as  I  was  obliged  to  camp  out  with  only  my 
Baddle-bhinkets  ;  and  besides,  there  was  more  or  less  danger  from 
the  Indians  themselves  ;  for,  although  Spotted  Tail  himself  was 
friendly,  I  was  afraid  I  might  have  difficulty  in  getting  into  his 
camp.  X  was  liable  at  any  moment  to  run  into  a  party  of  his 
young  men  who  might  be  out  hunting,  and  as  I  had  many  enemies 
among  the  Sioux,  I  would  be  running  considerable  risk  in  meeting 
them. 

A  VISIT   TO    SPOTTED   TAIL. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  day  I  camped  on  Stinking  Water,  a 
tributary  of  the  Frenchman's  fork,  where  I  built  a  little  fire  in 
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the  timber;  but  it  was  so  very  cold  I  was  not  able  to  sleep  much. 
Getting  an  early  start  in  the  morning  I  followed  up  the  French- 
man's fork  and  late  in  the  afternoon  I  could  see,  from  the  fresh 
horse  tracks  and  from  the  dead  buffaloes  lying  here  and  there, 
recently  killed,  that  I  was  nearing  Spotted  Tail's  camp.  I  rode 
on  for  a  few  miles  further,  and  then  hiding  my  horse  in  a  low 
ravine,  I  crawled  up  a  high  hill,  where  I  obtained  a  good  view  of 
the  country.  1  could  see  for  four  or  five  miles  up  the  creek,  and 
got  sight  of  a  village  and  of  two  or  three  hundred  ponies  in  its 


CHIEF    SPOTTED   TAIL. 

vicinity.     I   waited  until  night  came  and  then  I   succeeded  in 
riding  into  the  Indian  camp  unobserved. 

I  had  seen  Spotted  Tail's  camp  when  he  came  from  the  North 
and  I  knew  the  kind  of  lodge  he  was  living  in.  As  I  entered  the 
village  I  wrapped  a  blanket  around  my  head  so  that  the  Indians 
could  not  tell  whether  I  was  a  white  or  a  red  man.  In  this  way  1 
rode  around  until  I  found  Spotted  Tail's  lodge.  Dismounting 
from  my  horse  I  opened  his  tent  door  and  looking  in,  saw  tho 
old  chief  lying  on  some  robes.  I  spoke  to  him  and  he  recognized 
me  at  once  and  invited  me  to  enter.     Inside  the  lodge  I  found  a 
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white  man,  on  old  frontiersman,  Todd  Kandall,  who  was  Spotted 

Taira  agent  and  who  had  lived  a  great  many  years  with  the  In- 
dians. He  uoderstood  their  language  perfectly  and  did  all  the 
interpreting  for  Spotted  Tail.  Through  him  I  readily  communi- 
cated with  tlie  chief  and  informed  him  of  my  errand,  I  told  him 
tliatthe  warriors*  and  chiefs  would  greatly  please  General  Sheri- 
dan if  they  would  meet  him  ahout  ten  sleeps  at  the  old  Govern- 
ment crossing  of  the  Red  Willow.  I  further  informed  him  that 
there  was  a  great  chief  from  across  the  water  who  was  coming 
there  to  visit  him. 

Spotted  Tail  replied  that  ho  would  be  very  glad  to  go ;  that 
the  next  morning  he  would  call  his  people  together  and  select 
those  who  wouhl  uecorapany  him.  I  told  Spotted  Tail  how^  I  had 
entered  hia  camp.  He  rephed  that  I  had  acted  wisely;  that  al- 
though his  people  were  friendly,  yet  some  of  his  young  men  had 
a  grudge  against  me,  and  I  might  have  Imd  difficulty  with  them 
had  I  met  them  away  from  the  village.  He  directed  his  squaw 
to  get  ino  something  to  eat,  and  ordered  that  my  horse  be 
taken  care  of  and  upon  his  invitation  I  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  night  in  his  lodge. 

THEV  WAXTED  TO    LIFT   MY  HAIR. 

Next  morning  the  chiefs  and  warriors  assembled  according  to 
orders,  and  to  them  was  stated  the  object  of  my  visit.  They 
were  asked:     ■*  Do  you  know  who  this  man  is?" 

"  Yes,  w*e  know  him  well/*  replied  one,  "  that  is  Pa-he-has- 
ka,"  (that  being  my  name  among  the  Sioux,  which  translated 
mciins  "  Lcng-Hair")  **  that  is  our  old  enemy;"  a  great  many 
of  the  Indians,  who  w^ere  with  Spotted  Tail  at  this  time,  had 
been  driven  out  of  the  Eepuhlicau  country. 

*'  That  is  he/*  said  Spotted  Tail.  **  I  want  all  my  people  to 
be  kind  to  him  and  treat  him  as  my  friend." 

I  noticed  that  several  of  them  were  looking  daggers  at  me. 
They  appeared  as  if  they  wished  to  raise  my  hair  then  and  there. 
Spotted  Tail  motioned  and  I  followed  him  into  his  lodge,  and 
thereupon  the  Indians    dispersed.     Having    the    assurance    of 
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Spotted  Tail  that  none  of  the  young  racn  would  follow  me  I 
Btaxted  back  for  tho  Red  Willow,  arriving  the  tiecoiid  night. 

There  I  found  Capluin  Egan  with  a  company  of  the  second 
Cavalry  and  a  wagon  train  loaded  with  tentH»  grain,  proviwions^ 
etc.  The  men  were  leveling  off  the  ground  and  were  making 
preparations  to  put  up  hirge  wall  tents  for  the  Grand  Ihike 
Alexis  and  his  suife^  and  for  General  fciheridan,  his  staff  and  other 
officers,  and  invited 
gueatsof  the  party.  Pro- 
ceeding to  Fort  McPher- 
8on  I  reported  what  had 
been  done.  Thereupon 
Quartermsister  Hays 
.selected  from  the  tive 
*»r  six  hundred  horses  in 
h  i  3  charge  seventy-fivo 
uf  the  very  best,  wliicb 
were  eent  to  the  Red  | 
Willow,  to  be  used  by 
Alexia  and  his  party  at 
the  coming  hunt*  In  a 
day  or  two  a  large  sup- 
ply of  provisions,' 
liquors,  etc* ,  arrived  from 
Chicago,  together  with 
bedding  and  furniture  for  the  tents;  all  of  which  were  sent  over 
to  Camp  Alexis. 


THE  ORikND  DUKE,    ALEXIS 


ARRIVAL   or   THE   GRAND   DUKE. 

At  last,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 2th  of  January,  1872,  the 
Grand  Duke  and  party  arrived  at  North  Platte  by  special  train, 
in  charge  of  a  Mr.  Francis  Thompson.  Captain  Hays  and  myself, 
with  five  or  six  ambulances,  fifteen  or  twenty  extra  saddle  horses 
and  a  company  of  cavalry  under  Captain  Egan,  were  at  the  depot 
in  time  to  receive  them.  Presently  General  Sheridan  and  a  large, 
fine  looking  young  man,  whom  we  at  once  concluded  to  be  the 
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Grand  Duke,  came  out  of  the  cars  and  approached  us.  Oeneral 
Sheridan  at  once  introduced  me  to  the  Grand  Duke  as  Buffalo 
Bill,  for  ho  it  was,  and  said  that  I  was  to  take  charge  of  him  and 
show  him  how  to  kill  buffalo. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  whole  party  were  dashing  away 
towards  the  south,  across  the  South  Platte  and  towards  the  Med- 
icine, upon  reaching  which  point  we  halted  for  a  change  of 
horses  and  a  lunch.  Resuming  our  ride  we  reached  Camp  Alexis 
in  the  afternoon.  General  Sheridan  was  well  pleased  with  the 
arrangements  that  had  been  made  and  was  delighted  to  find  that 
Spotted  Tail  and  his  Indians  had  arrived  on  time.  They  were  ob- 
jects of  great  curiosity  to  the  Grand  Duke,  who  spent  consider- 
able time  in  looking  at  them,  and  watching  their  exhibitions  of 
horsemanship,  sham  fights,  etc.  That  evening  the  Indians  gave 
the  grand  war  dance,  which  I  had  arranged  for. 

GIVING   DUKE    ALEXIS    THE    CUE. 

General  Custer,  who  was  one  of  the  hunting  party,  carried  on 
a  mild  flirtation  with  one  of  Spotted  Tail's  daughters,  who  had 
accompanied  her  father  thither,  and  it  was  noticed  also  that  the 
Duke  Alexis  paid  considerable  attention  to  another  handsome 
red-skin  maiden.  The  night  passed  pleasantly,  and  all  retired 
with  great  expectations  of  having  a  most  enjoyable  and  success- 
ful buffalo  hunt.  The  Duke  Alexis  asked  me  a  great  many  ques- 
tions as  to  how  we  shot  buffaloes,  and  what  kind  of  a  gon  or 
pistol  we  used,  and  if  he  was  going  to  have  a  good  horse.  I  told 
him  that  he  was  going  to  have  my  celebrated  buffalo  horse  Buck- 
skin Joe,  and  when  we  went  into  a  buffalo  herd  all  he  would 
have  to  do  was  to  sit  on  the  horse's  back  and  fire  away. 

At  nine  o'clock  next  morning  we  were  all  in  our  saddles  and 
in  a  few  minutes  were  galloping  over  the  prairies  in  search  of  a 
buffalo  herd.  We  had  not  gone  far  before  we  observed  a  herd 
some  distance  ahead  of  us  crossing  our  way;  after  that  we  pro- 
ceeded cautiously,  so  as  to  keep  out  of  sight  until  we  were  ready 
to  make  a  charge. 

In  a  moment  the  Duke  became  very  much  excited  and  anxiom 
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to  charge  directly  toward  the  buffaloes,  but  I  restrained  him 
for  a  time,  until  getting  around  to  windward  and  keeping  behind 
the  sand  hills  the  herd  was  gradually  appruaehed. 

**  Now/'  said  I,  **  m  your  time ;  you  must  ride  as  fast  as  your 
horse  will  go,  and  don't  shoot  until  you  get  a  good  opportunity/* 

Away  we  went,  tearing  down  the  hill  and  thn>vviag  up  a  eand* 
storm  in  the  rear,  leaving  the  Duke's  retinue  far  behind.  When 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  fleeing  buffaloes  the  Duke  fired, 
but  unfortunately  missed,  being  unused  to  shooting  from  a  run<- 
ning  horse. 

I  now  rode  up  close  beside  him  and  advised  him  not  to  fire 
until  he  could 
ride     directly 
ufK>n  thefiank . 
of   a   buffaio, 
ae  the  sport 
was    most    in 
the    chase*!^ 
We  dashed  off ' 
together    and 
ran  our  horses 

on  either  flunk  _^___„_ 

of  a  hirgebull,  ^  ^*^^r'^^^^*^Slfcfl*^-^ 

against  the  the  6RAm>  duki^  siLLmo  his  rmar  BcirrAUO. 
side  of  which  the  Duke  thrust  his  gun  and  fired  a  fatal  shot*  He 
was  very  much  elated  at  his  success,  taking  off  his  cap  and  waving 
it  vehemently,  at  the  same  time  shouting  to  those  who  were  fully 
a  mile  in  the  rear*  When  his  retinue  came  up  there  were  con- 
gratuhitions  and  every  one  drank  to  his  good  health  with  over- 
flowing glasses  of  champagne.  The  hide  of  the  dead  buffalo  was 
carefully  removed  and  dressed,  and  the  royal  traveler  in  bis 
journeyings  over  the  world  has  no  doubt  often  rested  himself 
upon  this  trophy  of  his  skill  (?)  on  the  plains  of  America. 

An  encampment  was  now  made,  as  the  party  was  quite  fatigued, 
and  the  evening  passed  with  song  and  story.  On  the  following 
day,  by  request  of  Spotted  Tail,  the  Grand  Duke  hunted  for  a 
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while  beside  **  Two  Lance,**  a  celebrated  chief,  who  claimed  he 

could  send  an  arrow  entirely  through  the  body  of  the  largest 
buffalo.  This  feat  seemed  ao  incrednloaa  that  there  was  a  gen- 
eral deaial  of  his  ability  to  perform  it;  nevertheless,  the  Grand 
Duke  and  also  several  others  who  accompanied  the  chief,  wit- 
nessed, with  profound  astonishment,  an  accomplishment  of  the 
feat,  aud  the  arrow  that  passed  through  the  buffalo  was  given  to 
the  Duke  as  a  memento  of  Two  Lance's  skill  and  power.     On 


TWO   LANCE   SnOyilNG    AN    ARROW   THIiULGIl    A    BUFFAXO, 

the  same  day  of  this  performance  the  Grand  Duke  k'lled  a 
buffalo  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  paces  with  a  heavy  navy 
revolver.     The  shot  was  a  marvelous  — scratch. 

When  the  Grand  Duke  was  satisfied  with  the  sport,  orders 
were  given  for  the  return  to  the  railroad.  1"he  conveyance  pro- 
vided for  theXjrand  Duke  and  Geueral  Sheridan  was  a  heavy 
double-seated  open  carriage,  or  rather  an  Irish  dog-cart,  and  it 
was  drawn  by  six  spirited  cavalry  horses  which  were  not  much 
used  to  the  harness.     The  driver  was  Bill  Heed,  an  eld  overland 
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stage  driver  and  wagon-msster ;  on  our  way  in,  the  Grand  Duke 
frequently  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  skillful  manner  in 
which  Eeed  handled  the  reins.  General  Sheridan  informed  the 
Duke  that  I  also  had  been  a  stage  driver  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  thereupon  His  Royal  Highness  expressed  a  desire  to  see  me 
drive.  I  was  in  advance  at  the  time,  and  General  Sheridan  sang 
out  to  me : 

**  Cody,  get  in  here  and  ahow^  the  Duke  how  you  can  drive. 
Mr.  Reed  will  exchange  places  with  you  and  ride  your  horse." 

<*A11  right,  General,"  said  I,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  had  the 
reins  and  we  were  rattling  away  over  the  prairie.  When  we 
were  approaching  Medicine  oreek.  General  Sheridan  said: 
'<  Shake  'em  up  a  little  Bill,  and  give  us  some  old-time  stage- 
driving." 

GiyiNG  THB  DUKE  A  SHAKING  UP. 

I  gave  the  horses  a  crack  or  two  of  the  whip,  and  they  started 
off  at  a  very  rapid  gait.  They  had  a  light  load  to  pull,  and  kept 
increasing  their  speed  at  every  jump,  and  I  found  it  dijfficult  to 
hold  them.  They  fairly  flew  over  the  ground,  and  at  last  we 
reached  a  steep  hill,  or  divide,  which  led  down  into  the  valley  of 
the  Medicine.  There  was  no  brake  on  the  wagon,  and  the  horses 
were  not  much  on  the  hold  back.  I  saw  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  stop  them.  All  I  could  do  was  to  keep  them  straight  in 
the  track  and  let  them  go  it  down  the  hill,  for  three  miles,  which 
distance,  I  believe,  was  made  in  about  six  minutes.  Every  once 
in  a  while  the  hind  wheels  would  strike  a  rut  and  take  a  bound, 
and  not  touch  the  ground  again  for  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  The 
Duke  and  the  General  were  kept  rather  busy  in  holding  their 
positions  on  the  seats,  and  when  they  saw  that  I  was  keeping  the 
horses  straight  in  the  road,  they  seemed  to  enjoy  the  dash  which 
we  were  making.  I  was  imable  to  stop  the  team  until  they  ran 
into  the  camp  where  we  were  to  obtain  a  fresh  relay,  and  there 
I  succeeded  in  checking  them.  The  Grand  Duke  said  he  didn't 
want  any  more  of  that  kind  of  driving,  as  he  preferred  to  go  a 
little  slower. 
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On  arriving  at  the  railroad,  the  Dnke  invited  me  into  hia 
and  made  me  Bome  valuable  presents,  at  the  same  time  giving 
me  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  him,  if  ever  I  should  come  to  his 
country.  At  the  same  time  General  Sheridan  took  occ4ision  to 
remind  me  of  an  invitation  to  visit  New  York  which  I  had  re- 
ceived from  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  a<?eompan]ed  the  General 
un  the  hunt  from  Fort  McFheraon  to  Haya  City,  in  September 
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of  the  previous  year.  Said  he;  *'  You  will  never  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  accept  that  invitation  than  now*  I  have  had  a 
talk  with  General  Ord  concerning  you,  and  he  will  give  you  leave 
of  ahsence  w^heuever  you  are  ready  to  start.  Write  a  letter  to 
General  Stager,  of  Chicago,  that  you  are  now  prepared  to  accept 
the  invitation,  and  he  will  send  you  a  pass."  Thanking  the  Gen- 
eral for  his  kindness,  I  then  bade  him  and  the  Grand  Duke  good* 
bye,  and  soon  their  train  was  out  of  eight. 
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SOOrTIKa   IN  ▲  SWAIXOW-TAIIi  OirCFIT. 

ENERAL  ORD,  commanding  the  De- 
^  partment  of  the  Platte  at  the  time,  and 
who  had  been  out  on  the  Alexis  hunt,  ' 
had  Bome  business  to  attend  to  at  Fort 
McPherson,  and  I  accepted  his  invita- 
tion to  ride  over  to  the  post  with  him 
in  an  ambulance.  On  the  way  thither 
he  asked  me  how  I  would  like  to  have 
an  officer's  conmiission  in  the  regular 
army.  He  said  that  General  Sheridan 
and  himself  had  had  some  conversation 
about  the  matter,  and  if  I  wanted  a 
commission,  one  could  easily  be  pro- 
cured for  me.  I  thanked  General  Ord 
for  his  kindness,  and  said  that  although  an  officer's  commission 
in  the  regular  army  was  a  tempting  prize,  yet  I  preferred  to  re- 
main in  the  position  I  was  then  holding.  He  concluded  by  stat- 
ing that  if  at  any  time  1  should  wish  .a  commission,  all  that  I 
would  have  to  do  to  secure  it  would  be  to  inform  him  of  my 
desire. 

Having  determined  to  visit  New  York,  I  acted  upon  General 
Sheridan's  suggestion  and  wrote  to  General  Stager,  from  whom 
in  a  few  days  I  received  my  railroad  passes.  Obtaining  thirty 
days'  leave  of  absence  from  the  department,  I  struck  out  for  the 
East.  On  arriving  in  Chicago,  in  February,  1872, 1  was  met  at 
the  depot  by  Colonel  M.  V.  Sheridan,  who  said  that  his  brother, 
the  General,  had  not  yet  returned,  but  had  sent  word  that  I  was 
to  be  his  and  ^he  Colonel's  guest,  at  their  house,  while  I  re- 
mained in  Chicngo. 

I  spent  two  or  three  days  very  pleasantly  in  the  great  city  of 
the  West,  meeting  several  gentlemen  who  had  been  out  on  the 
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Sheridan  hunt  in  September:  General  Stager,  Colonel  Wilson, 
editor  of  the  Journal;  Mi\  Sam  Johnson,  General  Rucker  and 
others,  by  all  of  whom  I  was  most  cordially  received  and  well 
entertained.  I  was  introduced  to  quite  a  number  of  the  best  peo- 
ple of  the  city,  and  was  invited  to  several  '*  swell  "  dinners*  I 
also  accompanied  General  Sheridan  —  who  meantime  had  re- 
turned to  the  city  —  to  a  ball  Jit  Riverside,  an  aristocratic  sub- 

^ ^  urb.      On   this 

~~»i^  occasion  I  be- 
came so  embar- 
rassed that  it 
was  more  diffi- 
cult for  me  to 
face  the  throng  ^ 
of  beautiful 
ladies,  than  it 
^v  o  u  1  d  have 
been  to  con- 
front a  hundred 
hostile  Indians, 
This  was  my 
firnt  trip  to  the 
East,  and  I  had 
not  yet  become  i 
accustomed  to  I 
being  stared  at. 
And  bes  ides 

SCOUTING    AMUNG    THE    CIVIUA^IS.  th'lS       the      hUU- 

dreds  of  questions  which  I  was  called  upon  tO  answer  further 
embarrassed  and  perplexed  me. 

According  to  the  route  laid  out  for  me  by  General  Stager,  I 
was  to  stop  at  Niagara  Falls ^  Buffalo  and  Rochester  on  my  way 
to  New  York,  and  he  provided  me  with  all  the  necessary  railroad 
passes*  Just  as  I  was  about  to  leave  Chicago  I  met  Professor 
Henry  A.  Ward,  of  Rochester,  for  whom  during  the  previous 
year  or  two  I  had  collected  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  wild 
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animals.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Rochester,  and  kindly  volun*- 
teered  to  act  as  my  guide  until  we  reached  that  point.  We  spent 
one  day  in  viewing  the  wonders  of  Niagara,  and  I  stopped  one 
day  at  Rochester  and  was  shown  the  beauties  of  that  handsome 
city  by  Professor  Ward,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  an  in 
vitation  to  dine  with  the  Mayor. 

A   GUEST  OF  THE  UNION  CLUB. 

On  arriving  at  New  York  I  was  met  at  the  depot  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Hecksher,  who  had  been  appointed  as  **  a  committee  of  one'* 
to  escort  me  to  the  Union  Club,  where  James  Gordon  Bennett, 
Leonard  W.  Jerome  and  others  were  to  give  me  an  informal  re- 
ception, and  where  I  was  to  make  my  headquarters  during  my 
visit  to  the  great  metropolis.  I  had  an  elegant  dinner  at  the 
club  rooms,  with  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  out  on  the  Sep- 
tember hunt,  and  other  members  of  the  club. 

After  dinner,  in  company  with  Mr.  Hecksher  — ^who  acted  as  my 
guide  —  I  started  out  on  the  trail  of  my  friend,  Ned  Buntline, 
whom  we  found  at  the  Brevoort  Place  Hotel.  He  was  delighted 
to  see  me,  and  insisted  on  my  becoming  his  guest.  He  would 
listen  to  no  excuses,  and  on  introducing  me  to  Messrs.  Overton 
&  Blair,  proprietors  of  the  Brevoort,  they  also  gave  me  a  press- 
ing invitation  to  make  my  home  at  their  hou  )e.  I  finally  com- 
promised the  matter  by  agreeing  to  divide  my  time  between  the 
Union  Club,  the  Brevoort  House,  and  Ned  Buntliae's  headquart- 
ers. 

The  next  few  days  I  spent  in  viewing  the  sights  of  New  York, 
everything  being  new  and  startling,  convincing  me  that  as  yet  I 
had  seen  but  a  small  portion  of  the  world.  I  received  numerous 
dinner  invitations,  as  well  as  invitations  to  visit  different  places 
of  amusement  and  interest;  but  as  they  came  in  so  thick  and 
fast,  I  soon  became  badly  demoralized  and  confused.  I  found 
I  had  accepted  invitations  to  dine  at  half  a  dozen  or  more  houses 
on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  hour.  James  Gordon  Bennett 
had  prepared  a  dinner  for  me,  at  which  quite  a  large  number  of 
his  friends  were  to  be  present,  but  owmg  to  my  confusion,  aris- 
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ing  from  the  many  other  invitations  I  had  received » I  forgot  all 
about  it  and  dined  elsewhere.  This  was  *•  a  bad  break,**  but  I 
did  not  learn  of  my  mistake  until  next  day,  when  at  the  Unioa 
Club  House  several  gentlemen,  among  them  Lawrence  Jeromefl 
inquired  *'  where  in  the  world  I  had  been/*  and  why  I  had  not 
put  in  an  appearance  at  Bennett's  dinner.  They  said  that  Ben- 
nett had  taken  great  pains  to  give  me  a  splendid  reception,  that 
the  party  had  waited  till  nine  o'clock  for  me  and  that  my  non- 
arriviil  caused  considerable  disappointment.  I  apologized  as  well 
as  I  could  by  saying  that  I  had  been  out  on  a  scout  and  had  got 
lost  and  had  forgotten  all  about  the  dinner,  and  expressed  my 
regret  for  the  disappointment  I  had  created  by  my  forgetfulness. 
August  Belmont,  the  banker,  beiug  near,  said:  "Never  mind, 
gentlemen,  I'll  give  Cody  a  dinner  at  my  house,*' 

"  Thank  you,  sir,*'  said  I;  "  I  see  you  are  determined  that  I 
shall  not  run  short  of  rations  while  I  am  in  the  city.  I'll  be 
there,  sure.*'  Both  Mr.  Jerome  and  Mr.  Hecksher  told  me  that 
I  must  not  disappoint  Mr.  Belmont,  for  his  dinners  were  splen- 
did affairs.  I  made  a  note  of  the  date,  and  at  the  appomted 
time  I  was  promptly  at  Mr.  Belmont's  mansion,  where  I  spent 
a  very  enjoyable  evening. 

Mr.  Bennett,  who  was  among  the  guests,  having  forgiven  my 
carelessness,  invited  me  to  accompany  him  to  the  Liederkranz 
msisked  ball,  which  was  to  take  place  in  a  few  evenings  and  would 
be  a  grand  spectacle.  Together  we  attended  the  ball  and  during 
the  evening  I  w^as  well  entertained.  The  dancers  kept  on  their 
masks  until  midnight,  and  the  merry  and  motley  throng  pre* 
sented  a  brilliant  scene,  moving  gracefully  beneath  the  bright 
gas-light  to  mspiritmg  music.  To  me  it  was  a  novel  and 
entertaining  sight,  and  in  many  respects  reminded  me  greatly  of 
an  Indian  war-dance • 

Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bennett,  I  had  dressed  my- 
self in  my  buckskin  suit,  and  I  naturally  attracted  considerable 
attention;  especially  when  I  took  part  in  the  dancing  and  exhib- 
ited some  of  my  backwoods  steps,  which,  although  not  as  grace- 
ful as  some,  were  a  great  deal  more  emphatic.     But  when  I 


Undertook  to  do  artistic  dancing,  I  found  I  was  decidedly  out  of 
place  in  that  crowd,  and  I  accordingly  withdrew  from  the  floor. 
I  occasionally  passed  an  evening  at  Niblo's  Garden,  viewing 
the  many  beauties  of  **  The  Black  Crook,"  which  was  then  hav- 
ing its  long  run,  under  the  management  of  Jarrett  &  Palmer, 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  made,  and  who  extended  to  me  the 
freedom  of  the  theater. 

MT  ALTER  EOO  ON  THE  STAGE. 

Ned  Buntline  and  Fred  Maeder  had  dramatized  one  of  the 
stories  which  the  former  had  written  about  me  for  the  Ifeto  Fork 
Weekly.  The  drama  was  called  **  Buffalo  Bill,  the  King  of 
Border  Men."  While  I  was  in  New  York  it  was  produced  at 
the  Bowery  Theater;  J.  B.  Studley,  an  excellent  actor, appearing 
in  the  character  of  *'  Buffalo  Bill,"  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Jones,  a  fine 
actress,  taking  the  part  of  my  sister,  a  leading  r<Jte.  I  was  curi- 
ous to  see  how  I  would  look  when  represented  by  some  one  else, 
and  of  course  I  was  present  on  the  opening  night,  a  private  box 
having  been  reserved  for  me.  The  theater  was  packed,  every 
seat  being  occupied  as  well  as  nil  standing-room.  The  drama 
was  plaved  smoothly  and  created  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm. 

Th^udience,  upon  learning  that  the  real  **  Buffalo  Bill"  was 
present,  gave  several  cheers  between  the  acts,  and  I  was  called 
on  to  come  out  on  the  stage  and  make  a  speech.  Mr.  Freleigh, 
the  manager,  insisted  that  I  should  comply  with  the  request, 
and  that  I  should  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Studley.  I  finally  con- 
sented, and  the  next  moment  I  found  myself  standing  behind 
the  footlights  and  in  front  of  an  audience  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life.  I  looked  up,  then  down,  then  on  each  side,  and  every- 
where I  saw  a  sea  of  human  faces,  and  thousands  of  eyes  all 
staring  at  me.  I  confess  that  I  felt  very  much  embarrassed  — 
never  more  so  in  my  life  —  and  1  knew  not  what  to  say.  I 
made  a  desperate  effort,  and  a  few  words  escaped  me,  but  what 
they  were  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  tell,  nor  could  any  one 
else  in  the  house.  My  utterances  were  inaudible  even  to  the 
leader  of  the  orchestra,  Mr.  Dean,  who  was  sitting  only  a  few 
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feet  IE  front  of  me.  Bowing  to  the  audience ,  I  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  into  one  of  the  canons  of  the  stage,  I  never  felt  more 
relieved  in  my  life  than  when  I  got  out  of  the  view  of  that  im- 
mense crowd. 


MT  FIRST  APPEARANCE   ON    THE   STAGE, 

That  evening  Mr*  Freleigh  offered  to  give  me  five  hundred 
dollars  a  week  to  play  the  part  of  *' Buffalo  Bill**  myself,  I 
thonght  that  he  was  certainly  joking,  especially  as  he  had  wit- 
nessed oiy  awkward  performance;  but  when  he  assured  me  that 
he  was  in  earnest,  I  told  him  that  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to 
attempt  an^-thing  of  the  kind,  for  I  never  could  talk  to  a  crowd 
of  people  like  that,  even  if  it  w^as  to  save  my  neck,  and  that  he 
might  as  well  try  to  make  an  actor  out  of  a  government  mule* 
I  thanked  him  for  the  generous  offer,  which  I  had  to  decline 
owing  to  a  lack  of  confidence  in  myself;  or  as  some  people 
might  express  it,  I  didn't  have  the  requisite  cheek  to  undertake 
a  thing  of  that  sort.  The  play  of  *' Buffalo  Bill"  had  a  very 
successful  run  of  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  was  afterwards 
produced  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  everywhere 
being  received  with  genuine  enthusiasm. 

I  had  been  in  New  York  about  twenty  days  when  Aneral 
Sheridan  arrived  in  the  city.  I  met  him  soon  after  he  got  into 
town.  In  answer  to  a  question  how  I  waa  enjoying  myself,  I  re- 
plied that  I  had  struck  the  best  camp  I  had  ever  seen,  and  if  he 
didn*t  have  any  objections  I  would  like  to  have  my  leave  of  ab- 
sence extended  about  ten  days.  This  he  willingly  did,  and  then 
informed  me  that  my  services  would  soon  be  required  at  Fort 
McPherson,  as  there  was  to  be  an  expedition  sent  out  from  that 
poiot. 

At  Westchester,  Pennsylvam'a,  I  had  some  relatives  living 
whom  I  had  never  seen,  and  now  being  so  near,  I  determined  to 
make  them  a  visit.  Upon  mentioning  the  matter  to  Buntline,  he 
suggested  that  we  should  together  take  a  trip  to  Philadelphia, 
and  tbence  run  out  to  \A'estche8ter*  Accordingly  the  next  day 
found  ua  in  the  "  City  of  Brotherly  Love/*  and  in  a  few  hoars 
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we  arrived  at  the  home  of  my  ancle.  General  Henry  R.  Gnss, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Green  Tree  Hotel,  who  gave  us  a  cordial 
reception. 

Inviting  us  into  the  parlor,  my  uncle  brought  in  the  members 
of  his  family,  among  them  an  elderly  lady,  who  was  my  grand- 
mother, as  he  informed  me.  He  told  me  that  my  Aunt  Eliza, 
his  first  wife,  was  dead,  and  that  he  had  married  a  second  time; 
Lizzie  Guss,  my  cousin,  I  thought  was  the  most  beautiful  girl  I 
had  ever  seen.  They  were  all  very  anxious  to  have  us  remain 
several  days,  but  as  I  had  some  business  to  attend  to  in  New 
York,  I  was  obliged  to  return  that  day.  Assuring  them,  how- 
ever, that  I  would  visit  them  again  soon,  I  bade  them  adieu,  and 
with  Buntline  took  the  train  for  New  York. 

The  time  soon  arrived  for  my  departure  for  the  West;  so 
packing  up  my  traps  I  started  for  home,  and  on  the  way  thither 
I  spent  a  day  with  my  Westchester  relatives,  who  did  everything 
in  their  power  to  entertain  me  during  my  brief  stay  with  them. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


AGAIN   ON   THE    INDIAN   TRAIL. 

POX  reachiDgFortMePhersoii,  I  found  that  the 
Third  Ca^^alry,  coiumunded  by  General  Rey- 
nolds, hud  arrived  from  Arizona,  in  which 
Territory  they  had  been  on  duty  for  some  linie, 
and  where  they  had  acquired  quite  a  reputation 
on  account  of  their  Indian  fighting  qualities. 
Shortly  after  my  return,  u  small  l>arty  of  In- 
dians made  II  dash  on  McPherson  station, 
about  five  miles  from  the  fort,  killing  two  or 
thre6  men  and  running  off  quite  a  liir^ie  number 
of  horses.  Captain  Meinhold  and  Lieutenant  Lawsnn  with  their 
company  were  ordered  out  to  pursue  and  punish  the  Indians  if 
possible.  I  WHS  the  guide  of  the  expedition  and  had  an  assistant* 
T.  B.  Omohnodro,  better  known  as  '*  Texas  Jack,"  and  who  was 
a  scout  at  the  post. 

Finding  the  trail,  I  followed  it  for  two  days,  although  it  was 
difficult  trailing  because  the  red-skins  had  taken  every  possible 
precaution  to  conceal  their  tracks.  On  the  second  day  Captain 
Meinhold  wont  into  camp  on  the  South  fork  of  the  Loupe,  at  a 
point  where  the  trail  was  badly  scattered.  Six  men  were  detailed 
to  accompany  me  on  a  scout  in  search  of  the  camp  nf  the  fugitives* 
We  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  when  wo  discovered  Indiana 
camped,  not  more  than  a  mile  away,  with  horses  grazing  near  by. 
They  were  only  a  small  party,  and  I  determmed  to  charge  upon 
them  with  my  six  men*  rather  than  return  to  the  command,  be- 
cause I  feared  they  would  see  iia  as  wo  went  back  and  then  they 
would  got  away  from  us  entirely,  I  asked  the  men  if  they  were 
willing  to  attempt  it,  and  they  replied  that  they  would  follow  me 
wherever  I  would  lead  thcra.  That  was  the  kind  of  spirit  that 
pleased  me,  and  w^e  immediately  moved  forward  on  the  enemy , 
getting  as  close  to  them  as  possible  ^vithout  being  eeon. 
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I  finally  gave  the  signal  to  charge,  and  we  dashed  into  the  little 
camp  with  a  yell.     Five  Indiana  sprang  out  of  a  willow  tepee* 
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and  greeted  us  with  a  volley,  and  we  returned  the  fire.  1  was 
riding  Buckskin  Joe,  who  with  a  few  jumps  brought  me  up  to  the 
lepeot  followed  by  my  men.     We  nearly  ran  over  the  Indiana 
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who  were  endeavoring  to  reach  theh*  horses  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  creek.  Just  as  one  was  jumping  the  narrow  stream  a  bullet 
from  iiiy  old  "  Lucretia  *'  overtook  hiiii*  He  never  reached  the 
other  bank,  but  di'opped  dead  in  the  water.  Those  of  the  Indiana 
who  were  guarding  the  horses,  seeing  what  was  going  on  at  the 
camp,  came  rushing  to  the  rescue  of  their  friends,  I  now  counted 
thirteen  braves,  but  as  we  had  already  disposed  of  two,  we  had 
only  eleven  to  take  care  of.  The  oddd  were  nearly  two  to  one 
against  us. 

A  SHABP  FIGHT ^ WOUNDED. 

"While  the  Indian  re-enforcements  were  approaching  the  camp  I 
jumped  the  creek  with  Buckskin  Joe  to  meet  them,  expecting 

our  party  would  follow  me;  but  a^  they  could  not  induce  their 
horses  to  make  the  leap,  I  was  the  only  one  who  got  over.     I 
ordered  the  sergeant  to  dismount  his  men,  leaving  one  to  hold 
the  horses,  and  come  over  with  the  rest  and  help  m©  drive  the  In- 
dians off.     Before  they  conid  do  this,  two  mounted  warriors 
closed  in  on  me  and  were  shooting  at  short  range*     I  returned 
their  fire  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  one  of  them  fall  from 
his  horse.     At  this  moment  I  felt  blood  trickling  down  my  fore-i 
head,  and  hastily  running  my  hi'jad  through  my  hair  I  discoveredj 
that  I  had  received  a  scalp  wound.    The  Indian,  who  had  shot  me,! 
was  not  m*>re  than  ten  yards  away,  and  when  he  saw  his  partner 
tumble  from  his  saddle  he  ticned  to  run. 

By  this  time  the  soldiers  had  crossed  the  creek  to  assist  me, 
and  were  blading  away  at  the  other  Indians.  Urging  Buckskin 
Joe  forward,  I  was  soon  alongside  of  the  chap  who  had  wounded 
me,  when  raising  myself  in  the  stirrups  I  shot  him  through  the 
head. 

The  reports  of  our  guns  had  been  heard  by  Capta,in  Meinhold, 
who  at  once  started  with  his  company  up  the  creek  to  our  aid, 
and  when  the  remaining  Indians,  whom  we  were  still  fighting, 
saw  these  re-enforcements  coming,  they  whirled  their  horses  and 
fled;  as  their  sieeds  were  quite  fresh  they  made  their  escape. 
However,  we  killed  six  out  of  the  thirteen  Indians,  and  captured 
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rations  and  for  fifteen  days  subsisted  entirely  upon  the  gamo  we 
killed. 

HUNTING  WITH  AN   EARL. 

In  the  fall  of  1872  the  Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Dr.  Eingsley, 
with  several  friends,  came  to  Fort  McPherson  with  a  letter  from 
General  Sheridan,  asking  me  to  accompany  them  on  an  elk  hunt. 
I  did  so,  and  afterwards  spent  several  weeks  in  hunting  with  the 
Earl  of  Dunraven,  who  was  a  thorough  sportsman  and  an  excel- 
lent hunter.  It  was  while  I  was  out  with  the  Earl  that  a 
Chicago  party  —  friends  of  General  Sheridan  —  arrived  at  Fort 
McPherson  for  the  purpose  of  going  out  on  a  hunt  also.  They, 
too,  had  a  letter  from  the  General  requesting  me  to  go  with  them. 
The  Earl  had  not  yet  finished  his  hunt,  but  as  I  had  been  out 
with  him  for  several  weeks,  and  he  had  by  this  time  learned 
where  to  find  plenty  of  elks  and  other  game,  I  concluded  to  leave 
him  and  accompany  the  Chicago  party.  I  informed  him  of  my 
intention  and  gave  him  my  reasons  for  going,  at  the  same  time 
telling  him  I  would  send  him  one  of  my  scouts,  Texas  Jack,  who 
was  a  good  hunter,  and  would  be  glad  to  accompany  him.  The 
Earl  seemed  to  be  somewhat  offend^ed  at  this,  and  I  don't  think 
he  has  ever  forgiven  mo  for '' going  back  on  him."  Let  that 
be  as  it  may,  he  found  Texas  Jack  a  splendid  hunter  and  guide, 
and  Jack  was  his  guide  on  several  hunts  afterwards. 

Among  the  gentlemen  who  composed  the  Chicago  party  were 
E.  P.  Green,  —  son-in-law  of  Remington,  the  rifle  manufactur- 
er,—  Alexander  Sample,  Mr.  Milligan,  of  the  firm  of  Heath  & 
Milligan,  of  Chicago,  and  several  others,  whose  names  I  do  not 
now  remember.  Mr.  Milligan  was  a  man  full  of  life,  and  was 
continually  *'  boiling  over  with  fun."  He  was  a  regular  veloci- 
pede, so  to  speak,  and  was  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  He 
was  exceedingly  desirous  of  having  an  Indian  fight  on  the  trip, 
not  that  he  was  naturally  a  blood-thirsty  man,  but  just  for  variety 
he  wanted  a  little  **  Indian  pie."  He  was  in  every  respect  the 
life  of  the  party,  during  the  entire  time  that  we  were  out.  One 
day  while  he  was  hunting  with  Sample  and  myself  we  cam^  iq 
sight  of  a  band  of  thirty  mounted  Indians, 
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"  MiUigan,  here's  what  you've  been  wanting  for  some  time,'* 
said  I,  "  for  yonder  is  a  war  party  of  Indians  and  no  mistake; 
and  they'll  come  for  us,  you  bet." 

**  1  don't  believe  this  is  one  of  my  fighting  days,"  replied  Mil- 
h'gan,  <<  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  have  urgent  business  at  the 
camp." 

A   PABTT   WHICH   MILLIGAN   REFUSED  TO   ATTEND. 

Our  camp  was  five  or  six  miles  distant  on  the  Dismal  river, 
and  our  escort  consisted  of  a  company  of  cavalry  commanded  by 
Captain  Russell.  The  soldiers  were  in  camp,  and  Milligan 
thought  that  Captain  Russell  ought  to  be  at  once  notified  of  the 
appearance  of  these  Indians.  Knowing  that  we  could  reach  the 
camp  in  safety,  for  we  were  well  mounted,  I  continued  to  have 
considerable  amusement  at  Milligan's  expense,  who  finally  said: 

**  Cody,  what's  making  my  hat  raise  up  so.  I  can  hmrdly  keep 
it  on  my  head." 

Sample,  who  was  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  said  to  Milligan: 
"  There  must  be  something  wrong  with  your  hair.  It  must  be 
trying  to  get  on  end." 

**  It's  all  very  fine  for  you  fellows  to  stand  here  and  talk," 
replied  Milligan,  **  but  I  am  not  doing  justice  to  my  family  by 
remaining.  Sample,  I  think  we  are  a  couple  of  old  fools  to  have 
come  out  here,  and  I  never  would  have  done  so  if  it  had  not 
been  for  you." 

By  this  time  the  Indians  had  discovered  us  and  were  holding  a 
consultation,  and  Milligan  turned  his  horse  in  the  direction  of  the 
camp.  I  never  believed  that  he  was  half  as  scared  as  he  seemed 
to  be,  but  that  he  was  merely  pretending  so  that  we  could  enjoy 
our  joke.  However,  we  did  not  wait  any  longer,  but  rode  into 
camp  and  notified  Captain  Russell,  who  immediately  started  with 
his  company  to  pursue  the  band.  While  we  were  riding  along 
with  the  company  Milligan  said  to  Sample:  **  Now,  Alick,  let 
them  come  on.  We  may  yet  go  back  to  Chicago  covered  with 
glory." 

We  struck  the  trail  going  north,  but  as  we  had  not  come  out 
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on  a  scout  for  IndianB,  we  concladed  not  to  follow  them ;  al- 
though Milligan  was  now  very  anxious  to  proceed  and  clean  them 
out.  The  hunt  came  to  an  end  in  a  day  or  two,  and  we  escorted  the 
visiting  sportsmen  to  North  Phitie,  where  they  took  the  train  for 
Chicago.  Before  their  departure  they  extended  to  me  a  very 
cordial  invitation  to  come  to  their  city  on  a  visit,  promiBing  that 
I  should  be  well  taken  care  of. 

ROPING  A  BUFTALO. 

Soon  after  this  I  had  the  pleasure  of  guiding  a  party  of  gen- 
tlemen  from  Omaha  on   a  buffalo   hunt.     Among  the  number 
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were  Judge  Dundy,  Colonel  Watson  B.  Smith,  and  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Neville.  We  left  Fort  McPherson  in  good  trim* 
I  was  greatly  amuaod  at  the  •*  style  "  of  Mr.  Neville,  who  wore 
a  stove-pipe  hat  and  a  swallow  tail  coat,  which  made  up  a  very 
comical  rig  for  a  buffalo  hunter*  As  we  galloped  over  the  prai- 
rie, he  jammed  his  hat  down  over  his  ears  to  keep  it  from  being 
shaken  off  his  head,  and  in  order  to  stick  to  his  horse,  he  clung 
to  the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  He  was  not  much  of  a  rider,  and 
he  went  bouncing  up  and  down,  with  his  swallow-tails  flopping 
in  the  air.  The  sight  I  shall  never  forget,  for  it  was  enough  to 
make  a  **  horse  laugh/*  and  I  actually  believe  old  Buckskin  Joe 
did  laagh. 

However,  we  had  a  splendid  hunt,  and  on  the  second  day  t' 
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lariated,  or  roped,  a  big  buffalo  bull  and  tied  him  to  a  tree,  —  a 
feat  which  I  had  often  performed,  and  which  the  gentlemen  re- 
quested me  to  do  on  this  occasion  for  their  benefit,  as  they  had 
heard  of  my  skill  with  the  lariat.  I  captured  several  other  buf- 
faloes in  the  same  way.  The  gentlemen  returned  to  Omaha  well 
pleased  with  their  hunt. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1872,  a  convention  was  held  at  Grand 
Island,  when  some  of  my  friends  made  me  their  candidate  to  re- 
present the  Twenty-sixth  District  in  the  Legislature  of  Nebraska; 
but  as  I  had  always  been  a  Democrat  and  the  State  was  largely 
Republican,  I  had  no  idea  of  being  elected.  In  fact  I  cared  very 
little  about  it,  and  therefore  made  no  effort  whatever  to  secure 
an  election.  However,  I  was  elected  and  that  is  the  way  in 
which  I  acquired  my  title  of  Honorable. 
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CHAPTER      XX. 


AN    ACTOR. 

URING  the  rammer  and  Ml  of  1872, 1  received 
numerous  letters  from  Ked  Buntliue,  urging  m© 
to  come  East  and  go  upon  the  stage  to 
repreyent  my  own  character.  **  There's 
money  in  it/'  he  wrote,  "  and  you  will 
jiroveii  big  card,  as  your  character  is  a 
novelty  on  the  stage/' 

At  timcii  I  almost  determined  to 
make  the  venture;  but  the  recollection  of  that  night  when  I 
stood  on  the  stage  of  the  Bowery  Theater  and  was  unable  to 
utter  a  word  above  a  whimper,  would  cause  me  to  stop  and  think 
and  become  irresolute.  I  feared  that  I  w^ould  be  a  total 
failure,  and  w^rote  Buntline  to  that  effect.  But  he  insisted 
that  I  would  soon  get  over  all  that  embarrassment,  and  become 
aecustonicd  to  the  stage,  so  that  I  would  think  no  mf>re  of  ap- 
pearing before  five  thousand  people  than  I  would  before  Ixalf  a 
dozen.  He  proposed  to  organize  a  good  company,  and  w  ished 
me  to  meet  him  in  Chicago,  where  the  opening  performance 
would  be  given, 

I  remained  undecided  as  to  what  I  ought  to  do.  The  officers 
at  the  fort,  as  w^ell  as  my  family  and  friends  to  whom  I  had  men- 
tioned tlie  matter,  laughed  at  the  idea  of  my  ever  becoming  an 
actor.  That  T,  an  old  scout  w^ho  had  never  seen  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  theatrical  performances  in  my  life,  should  think  of  go- 
ing upon  the  stage,  was  ridiculous  in  the  extreme  —  so  they  all 
said. 

A  few  days  after  my  election  to  the  Legislature  a  happy  event 
occurred  in  my  family  circle,  in  the  birth  of  a  daughter  whom 
we  named  Ora;  about  the  same  time  I  received  another  letter 
from  Buntline,  in  which  he  requested  me  to  appear  on  the  stage 
for  a  few  months  as  an  experiment ;  and  he  said  that  if  I  made 
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a  failure  or  did  not  like  the  business,  I  could  easily  return  to  ray 
old  life. 

My  two  sisters  who  had  been  living  with  us  had  married  — 
Nellie,  to  A.  C.  Jester,  a  cattle  man,  and  May,  to  Ed,  Bradford, 
a  railroad  engineer  —  and  cousequently  left  us;  and  ray  wife 
had  been  wishing  for  a  lonjj  time  to  visit  her  parents  in  St. 
Louis.  Taking  these  and  other  things  into  consideration  I  finally 
resolved  to  resign  my  seat  in  the  Legislature  and  try  my  luck 
behind  the  foot-lights. 
I  informed  General  Rey- 
nolds of  my  deteraiina- 
tion,  telling  him  at  tbr 
same  time  that  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  November, 
I  would  resign  my  posi- 
tion under  him.  The 
General  regretted  to  hear 
this,  and  advised  me  not 
to  take  the  step,  for  I 
was  heaving  a  comfort- 
able little  home,  where  I 
was  sure  of  making  a 
good  living  for  my 
family;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  was  em* 
barking  upon  a  sea  of 
uncertainty.      Having  n -\v>  jack  (.j.  b.  omoucndro). 

once  made  ud  my  mind,  however,  nothing  could  change  it. 

ABBAIVOINO  THE  PRELIMINARrES. 

While  I  was  selling  my  horses  and  other  effects,  preparatory 
to  leaving  the  fort,  one  of  my  brother  scouts,  Texas  Jack,  said 
he  would  like  to  accompany  me.  Now  as  Jack  had  also  appeared 
as  the  hero  in  one  of  Ned  Buntline's  stories,  I  thought  that  he 
would  make  as  good  a  **  star  **  as  myself,  and  it  was  accordingly 
arranged  that  Jack  should  go  with  me.     On  our  way  east  we 
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slopped  in  Omaha  a  day  or  two  to  visit  General  Augur  and  other 
officers,  and  also  tlie  gentlemen  who  were  out  on  the  Judge 
Dundy  Hunt.  Judge  Dundy  and  his  friends  gave  a  dinner  party 
in  my  honor  at  the  leading  restaurant  and  entertained  me  very 
handsomely  during  my  stay  in  the  city. 

At  Omaha  I  parted  with  my  family,  who  went  to  St.  Louis, 
while  Jack  and  myself  proceeded  to  Chicago.  Ned  Buntline  and 
Mr.  Milligan,  having  been  apprised  of  our  coming  by  a  telegram, 
met  us  at  the  depot.  Mr.  Milligan  accompanied  us  to  the  Sher- 
man house,  where  he  had  made  arrangements  for  us  to  be  his 
guests  while  we  remained  in  the  city.  I  didn't  see  much  of 
lUiutliue  that  evening,  as  he  luirried  off  to  deliver  a  temperance 
lecture  in  one  of  the  pu])lic  halls.  The  next  day  we  met  him  by 
appointment,  and  the  first  thing  he  said,  was:  — 

"  Boys,  are  you  ready  for  business?  " 

*'  I  can't  answer  that,"  replied  I,  **  for  we  don't  know  what 
we  are  going  to  do." 

*'It's  all  arranged,"  said  he,  "and  you'll  have  no  trouble 
whatever.  Come  with  me.  We'll  go  and  see  Nixon,  manager 
of  the  Amphitheater.  That's  the  place  where  we  are  to  play. 
We'll  open  there  next  Monday  night."  Jack  and  myself  ac- 
cordingly accon)i)anied  him  to  Manager  Nixon's  office  without 
saying  a  word,  as  we  didn't  know  what  to  say. 

*'IIere  we  are,  ^Ir.  Nixon,"  said  Buntline;  **  here  are  the 
stars  for  you.  Here  are  the  boys;  and  they  are  a  fine  pair  to 
draw  to.     Now,  Nixon,  I  am  prepared  for  business." 

Nixon  and  Buntline  had  evidently  had  a  talk  about  the  terms 
of  our  engagement.  Buntline,  it  seems,  was  to  furnish  the  com- 
pany, the  drama,  and  the  pictorial  printing,  and  was  to  receive 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  for  his  share;  while  Nixon 
was  to  furnish  the  theater,  the  (iKaches^  the  orchestra,  and  the 
local  prinimg,  and  receive  forty  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts. 

NOW,  here's  a  now  d'do. 

**  T  am  ready  for  you,  Buntline.  Have  you  got  yoiu*  company 
yet?  "  asked  Nixon. 
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<<No,  sir;  but  there  are  plenty  of  idle  theatrical  people  in 
town,  and  I  can  raise  a  company  in  two  hours/"  was  his  reply. 

<<  You  haven't  much  time  to  spare,  if  you  open  on  Monday 
night/'  said  Nixon.  **  If  you  will  allow  me  to  look  at  your 
drama,  to  see  what  kind  of  people  you  want,  I'll  assist  you  in 
organizing  your  company.*' 

*<  I  have  not  yet  written  the  drama,"  said  Buntline. 

"  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean?  This  is  Wednesday,  and  you 
propose  to  open  on  next  Monday  night.  The  idea  is  ridiculous. 
Here  you  are  at  this  late  hour  without  a  company  and  without  a 
drama.  This  will  never  do,  Buntline.  I  shaU  have  to  break  my 
contract  with  you,  for  you  can't  possibly  write  a  drama,  cast  it, 
and  rehearse  it  properly  for  Monday  night.  Furthermore,  you 
have  no  pictorial  printing  as  yet.  These  two  gentlemen,  whom 
you  have  with  you,  have  never  been  on  the  stage,  and  they  cer- 
tainly must  have  time  to  study  their  parts.  It  is  preposterous  to 
think  of  opening  on  Monday  night,  and  I'll  cancel  the  engage- 
ment." 

This  little  speech  was  delivered  in  rather  an  excited  manner  by 
Mr.  Nixon.  Buntline  said  that  he  would  write  the  drama  that 
day  and  also  select  his  company  and  have  them  at  the  theater  for 
rehearsal  next  morning.  Nixon  laughed  at  him,  and  said  there 
was  no  use  of  trying  to  undertake  anything  of  the  kind  in  so 
short  a  time  —  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  do  it.  Bundihe, 
whose  ire  was  rising,  said  to  Nixon:  **  What  rent  will  you  ask 
for  your  theater  for  next  week?  " 

**  Six  hundred  dollars,"  was  the  reply. 

**  Well,  sir,  I'll  take  your  theater  for  next  week  at  that  price, 
and  here  is  half  the  amount  in  advance,"  said  Buntline,  as  he 
threw  down  three  hundred  dollars  on  the  stand.  Nixon  took  the 
money,  gave  a  receipt  for  it,  and  had  nothing  more  to  say. 

**  Now,  come  with  me  boys,"  said  Buntline,  and  away  we  went 
to  the  hotel.  Buntline  immediately  obtained  a  supply  of  pens, 
ink  and  paper,  and  then  engaged  all  the  hotel  clerks  as  penmen. 
In  less  than  an  hour  after  he  had  rented  the  theater,  he  was  dash- 
ing off  page  after  page  of  his  proposed  drama — the  work  being 
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done  in  his  room  at  the  hoteL  He  then  set  his  clerks  at  copying 
for  him,  and  at  the  end  of  four  houra  he  jumped  up  from  the 
tabk%  and  enthusiastically  shouted;  **  Hurrah  for  *  The  Scouts 
of  the  Phiins !  *  That^s  the  name  of  the  play.  The  work  i« 
done.     Hurrah  I  *' 

The  party  were  then  copied  off  separately  by  the  clerks,  and ' 
liamling  us  our  respective  portions  Buntline  said:   **  Now,  boys, 
go  to  work,  and  do  your  level  best  to  have  this  dead-letter  per- 
fect for  the  rehearsal,  which  takes  place  to-morrow  morning  at  ten 

o'clock,  prompt.  I  want  to  show 
Nixon  that  we*ll  be  ready  on 
time." 

I  looked  at  my  part  and  then 
at  Jack;  and  Jack  looked  at  hi^ 
part  and  then  at  me.  Then  we 
looked  at  each  other,  and  then 
at  Buntline.  We  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  the  man, 

'*  How  long  will  it  take  to 
commit  your  part  to  memory^ 
Bill?'^  asked  Jack, 

'*  About  six  months,  as  near 
as  I  can  calculate.  How  long 
will  it  take  you?"  answered  1 , 

*'  It  will  take  me  about  that 
length  of  time  to  learn  the  first 
line,**  said  Jack.  Nevertheless 
we  went  to  our  room  and  com- 
menced studying 
done, 

*'  This  Is  dry  business,''  finally  remarked  Jack 
♦*  That's  just  what  it  is,"  I  answered  ;  **  jerk  the  bell.  Jack." 
The  bell-boy  soon  appeared.  We  ordered  ref reahments ;  after 
partaking  thereof  we  resumed  our  task.  We  studied  hard  for 
an  hour  or  two,  but  finally  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  although  w^e 
had  succeeded  in  committing  a  small  portion  to  memory.     Bunt- 
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I  thought  it  was  the  hardest  work  I  had  ever 
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line  now  came  into  the  room  and  said:  ''Boys,  bow  are  you 
getting  along?  " 

'<  I  guess  we'll  have  to  go  back  on  this  studying  business  as  it 
isn't  our/or^e,"  said  I. 

**  Don't  weaken  now,  Bill ;  you'll  come  out  on  the  top  of  the 
heap  yet.  Let  me  hear  you  recite  your  part,"  said  Buntline.  I 
began  **  spouting  "  what  I  had  learned,  but  was  interrupted  by 
Buntline :  **  Tut !  tut !  you're  not  saying  it  right.  You  must 
stop  at  the  cue." 

**  Cue  1  What  the  mischief  do  you  mean  by  the  cue?  I  never 
saw  any  cue  except  in  a  billiard  room,"  said  I.  Buntline  there- 
upon explained  it  to  me,  as  well  as  to  Jack,  who  was  ignorant 
as  myself  coiic'crning  the  '*  cue"  liusiness. 

«*Jack,  I  think  we  had  better  back  out  and  go  to  hunting 
again,"  said  I. 

TUB   TIDE   TAKEN    AT    THE   FLOOD. 

"  See  here,  boys;  it  won't  do  to  go  back  on  me  at  this  stage 
of  the  game.  Stick  to  it,  and  it  may  be  the  turning  point  in 
your  lives  and  lead  you  on  to  fortune  and  to  fame." 

*'  A  fortune  is  what  we  are  after,  and  we'll  at  least  give  the 
wheel  a  turn  or  two  to  see  what  luck  we  have,"  said  I.  This 
satisfied  Buntline,  but  we  didn't  study  any  more  after  he  left  us. 
The  next  morning  wo  appeared  at  rehearsal  and  was  introduced 
to  the  company.  The  first  rehearsal  was  hardly  a  success  ;  and 
the  succeeding  ones  were  not  much  better.  The  stage  manager 
did  his  best  to  teach  Jack  and  myself  what  to  do,  but  when 
Monday  night  come  we  didn't  know  much  more  about  it  than 
when  we  began. 

The  clock  struck  seven,  and  then  we  put  on  our  buckskin  suits, 
which  were  the  costumes  we  were  to  appear  in.  The  theater 
was  being  rapidly  filled,  and  it  was  evident  that  we  were  going 
to  make  our  debut  before  a  packed  house.  As  the  minutes  passed 
by.  Jack  and  I  became  more  and  more  nervous.  We  occasionally 
looked  through  the  holes  in  the  curtain,  and  saw  that  the  people 
were  continuing  to  crowd  into  the  theater ;  our  nervousness  in- 
creased to  an  uncomfortable  degree. 
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When  at  length  the  curtain  arose,  our  courage  had  returned, 
80  that  we  tliou;z:ht  we  could  face  the  immense  crowd ;  yet  when 
the  time  came  for  U8  to  go  on,  we  were  rather  slow  in  making 
our  appearance.  As  we  stepped  forth  we  were  received  with  a 
storm  of  applause,  which  we  acknowledged  with  a  bow. 

Buntline,  who  was  taking  the  part  of  **  Calc  Durg/*  appeared, 
and  gave  me  the  "*  cue  ''  to  speak  '*  my  little  piece,"  but  for  the 
life  of  me  I  could  not  remember  a  single  word.     Buntline  saw  I 


BKHIND  THK   FOOTLIGHTS. 

was  "stuck/'  and  a  happy  thought  occurred  to  him.     He  said, 
as  if  it  were  in  the  play : 

A    IJITLK    FnNNY    BU8IXEP8. 

*'  Where  have  you  been.  Bill?  What  has  kept  you  so  long?  " 
Just  then  my  e^'e  happened  to  fall  on  Mr.  Jlilligan,  who  was 
surrounded  by  \m  friend.^,  the  newsi)apcr  reporters*  and  several 
military  officer:*,  all  of  whom  had  heard  of  his  hunt  and  '*  Indian 
fight** — he  being  a  yevy  ix>pular  man,  and  widely  known  in 
Chicago.     So  1  eaid:  — 

**  I  have  been  out  on  a  hunt  with  Millican.** 
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This  proved  to  be  a  big  hit.  The  audience  cheered  and  ap- 
plauded, which  gave  me  greater  confidence  in  my  ability  to  get 
through  the  performance  all  right.  Buntline,  who  was  a  very  ver- 
satile man,  saw  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  follow  this  up 
and  said:  <<  Well,  Bill,  tell  us  all  about  the  hunt."  I  thereupon 
proceeded  to  relate  in  detail  the  particulars  of  the  affair.  I 
succeeded  in  making  it  rather  funny,  and  I  was  frequently 
interrupted  by  rounds  of  applause.  Whenever  I  began  to 
*'  weaken,"  Buntline  would  give  me  a  fresh  start,  by  asking 
some  question.  In  this  way  I  took  up  fifteen  minutes,  without 
once  speaking  a  word  of  my  part;  nor  did  I  speak  a  word  of  it 
during  the  whole  evening.  The  prompter,  who  was  standing 
between  the  wings,  attempted  to  prompt  me,  but  it  did  no  good; 
for  while  I  was  on  the  stage  I  *  *  chipped  in ' '  anything  I  thought  of. 

The  '^  Scouts  of  the  Plains  "  was  an  Indian  drama,  of  course; 
and  there  were  between  forty  and  fifty  **  supers  "  dressed  as  In- 
dians. In  the  fight  with  them.  Jack  and  I  were  at  home.  We 
blazed  away  at  each  other  with  blank  cartridges;  and  when  the 
scene  ended  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  —  a  general  knock- 
down and  drag-out — the  way  Jack  and  I  killed  Indians  was  **  a 
caution."  We  would  kill  them  all  off  in  one  act,  but  they 
would  come  up  again  ready  for  business  in  the  next.  Finally 
the  curtain  dropped,  the  play  was  ended,  and  I  congratulated 
Jack  and  myself  on  having  made  such  a  brilliant  and  successful 
debut.     There  was  no  backing  out  after  that. 

CRITICISMS   or  THE  PRESS. 

The  next  morning  there  appeared  in  the  Chicago  papers  some 
funny  criticisms  on  our  first  performance.  The  papers  gave  us  a 
better  send-off  than  I  expected,  for  they  did  not  criticise  us  as 
actors.  The  Chicago  Times  said  that  if  Buntline  had  actually 
spent  four  hours  in  writing  that  play,  it  was  difficult  for  any  one 
to  see  what  he  had  been  doing  all  the  time.  Buntline,  as  **  Cale 
Durg,"  was  killed  in  the  second  act,  after  a  long  temperance 
speech;  and  the  Inter- Ocean  said  that  it  was  to  be  regretted 
that  he  had  not  been  killed  in  the  first  act.     The  company,  how- 
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When  at  length  the  curtain  arose,  our  courage  had  returned, 
so  that  we  thought  we  could  face  the  immense  crowd ;  yet  when 
the  time  rame  for  U8  to  go  on,  we  were  rather  slow  in  making 
our  ai>pearance.  As  we  stepped  forth  we  were  received  with  a 
Btorm  of  applause,  which  we  acknowledged  with  a  bow. 

Bnntline,  who  wua  taking  the  part  of  *'  Cale  Durg,"  appeared, 
and  gave  me  the  *'  cue  "  to  speak  **  my  little  piece,'*  but  for  the 

Buntline  saw  I 


life  of  me  I  could  not  remember  a  single  word 


wmwm. 


BLUl.ND   THE    FOOTUGHTS. 

was  "stuck,''  and  a  happy  thought  occurred  to  him.     He  said, 
as  if  it  were  in  the  play  : 

A    UlTLR    FUNNY   BUSINESS. 

'*  Where  have  you  been.  Bill?     What  ha.^  kept  you  bo  long?" 

Just  then  my  eye  happened  to  fall  on  Mr.  Slilligan,  w^ho  was 
surrounded  by  his  friends,  the  newspaper  reporters,  and  several 
military  ofSecr^,  all  of  whom  had  heart!  of  his  hunt  and  *'  Indian 
fight"  —  he  being  a  very  poj)ular  man,  and  widely  known  in 
Chicago.     So  I  said:  — 

*'  I  have  been  out  on  a  hunt  with  MilliiraB." 
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This  proved  to  be  a  big  hit.  The  audience  cheered  and  ap- 
plaudedy  which  gave  me  greater  confidence  in  my  ability  to  get 
through  the  performance  all  right.  Buntline,  who  was  a  very  ver- 
satile man,  saw  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  follow  this  up 
and  said :  '*  Well,  Bill,  tell  us  all  about  the  hunt.'*  I  thereupon 
proceeded  to  relate  in  detail  the  particulars  of  the  affair.  I 
succeeded  in  making  it  rather  funny,  and  I  was  frequently 
interrupted  by  rounds  of  applause.  Whenever  I  began  to 
^<  weaken,"  Buntline  would  give  me  a  fresh  start,  by  asking 
some  question.  In  this  way  I  took  up  fifteen  minutes,  without 
once  speaking  a  word  of  my  part;  nor  did  I  speak  a  word  of  it 
during  the  whole  evening.  The  prompter,  who  was  standing 
between  the  wings,  attempted  to  prompt  me,  but  it  did  no  good; 
for  while  I  was  on  the  stage  I  <  <  chipped  in ' '  anything  I  thought  of. 

The  **  Scouts  of  the  Plains  "  was  an  Indian  drama,  of  course; 
and  there  were  between  forty  and  fifty  **  supers  "  dressed  as  In- 
dians. In  the  fight  with  them.  Jack  and  I  were  at  home.  We 
blazed  away  at  each  other  with  blank  cartridges;  and  when  the 
scene  ended  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  —  a  general  knock- 
down and  drag-out — the  way  Jack  and  I  killed  Indians  was  **  a 
caution."  We  would  kill  them  all  off  in  one  act,  but  they 
would  come  up  again  ready  for  business  in  the  next.  Finally 
the  curtain  dropped,  the  play  was  ended,  and  I  congratulated 
Jack  and  myself  on  having  made  such  a  brilliant  and  successful 
debut.     There  was  no  backing  out  after  that. 

CRITICISMS   or  THE   PRESS. 

The  next  morning  there  appeared  in  the  Chicago  papers  some 
funny  criticisms  on  our  first  performance.  The  papers  gave  us  a 
better  send-off  than  I  expected,  for  they  did  not  criticise  us  as 
actors.  The  Chicago  Times  said  that  if  Buntline  had  actually 
spent  four  hours  in  writing  that  play,  it  was  difficult  for  any  one 
to  see  what  he  had  been  doing  all  the  time.  Buntline,  as  **  Cale 
Durg,"  was  killed  in  the  second  act,  after  a  long  temperance 
speech;  and  the  Inter- Ocean  said  that  it  was  to  be  regretted 
that  he  had  not  been  killed  in  the  first  act.     The  company,  how- 
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When  at  length  the  curtain  arose,  our  courage  had  returned, 
so  that  we  thought  we  coulJ  face  the  imtiiense  crowd  ;  yet  when 
the  time  came  for  m^  to  go  on,  wo  were  rather  slow  in  making 
our  appearance.  As  we  stepped  forth  we  were  received  with  a 
Btorm  of  applause,  which  we  acknowledged  with  a  bow. 

Buntlioe,  who  was  taking  the  part  of  ''  Cale  Durg,"  appeared, 
and  gave  nie  tlie  '*  cue"  to  speak  **  my  little  piece,"  but  for  the 
life  of  ine  I  could  not  remember  a  sinirlo  word.     Biiotline  saw  I 


BLUIND   Tllb:    FOOTLRaiTS* 

was  *' stuck,"  and  a  happy  thought  occurred  to  him.     He  said, 
as  if  it  were  in  the  play : 

A    LIITLK    rnXNY    BUSINEPR. 

''  Where  have  you  been,  Bill?     What  hai^  kept  you  so  long?'* 

Just  then  my  eye  happened  to  fall  on  Mr*  Jlilligan,  w^ho  was 
surrounded  by  his  friends,  the  newspaper  reporters,  and  several 
military  ofBceri*,  all  of  whom  hjd  heard  of  his  hunt  and  **  Indian 
fight"— he  being  a  very  popular  man,  and  widely  known  in 
Chicago.     So  I  saidr  — 

'*  1  have  been  out  on  a  hunt  with  Millitraii." 
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This  proved  to  be  a  big  hit.  The  audience  cheered  and  ap- 
plaudedy  which  gave  me  greater  confidence  in  my  ability  to  get 
through  the  performance  all  right.  Buntline,  who  was  a  very  ver- 
satile man,  saw  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  follow  this  up 
and  said:  ^*  Well,  Bill,  tell  us  all  about  the  hunt."  I  thereupon 
proceeded  to  relate  in  detail  the  particulars  of  the  affair.  I 
succeeded  in  making  it  rather  funny,  and  I  was  frequently 
interrupted  by  rounds  of  applause.  Whenever  I  began  to 
^*  weaken/'  Buntline  would  give  me  a  fresh  start,  by  asking 
some  question.  In  this  way  I  took  up  fifteen  minutes,  without 
once  speaking  a  word  of  my  part;  nor  did  I  speak  a  word  of  it 
during  the  whole  evening.  The  prompter,  who  was  standing 
between  the  wings,  attempted  to  prompt  me,  but  it  did  no  good; 
for  while  I  was  on  the  stage  I  <  <  chipped  in ' '  anything  I  thought  of. 

The  **  Scouts  of  the  Plains  "  was  an  Indian  drama,  of  course; 
and  there  were  between  forty  and  fifty  *^  supers  "  dressed  as  In- 
dians. In  the  fight  with  them.  Jack  and  I  were  at  home.  We 
blazed  away  at  each  other  with  blank  cartridges;  and  when  the 
scene  ended  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  —  a  general  knock- 
down and  drag-out — the  way  Jack  and  I  killed  Indians  was  **  a 
caution."  We  would  kill  them  all  off  in  one  act,  but  they 
would  come  up  again  ready  for  business  in  the  next.  Finally 
the  curtain  dropped,  the  play  was  ended,  and  I  congratulated 
Jack  and  myself  on  having  made  such  a  brilliant  and  successful 
debut.     There  was  no  backing  out  after  that. 

CRmciSMS  or  the  press. 

The  next  morning  there  appeared  in  the  Chicago  papers  some 
funny  criticisms  on  our  first  performance.  The  papers  gave  us  a 
better  send-off  than  I  expected,  for  they  did  not  criticise  us  as 
actors.  The  Chicago  Times  said  that  if  Buntline  had  actually 
spent  four  hours  in  writing  that  play,  it  was  difficult  for  anyone 
to  see  what  he  had  been  doing  all  the  time.  Buntline,  as  **  Cale 
Durg,"  was  killed  in  the  second  act,  after  a  long  temperance 
speech;  and  the  Inter- Ocean  said  that  it  was  to  be  regretted 
that  he  had  not  been  killed  in  the  first  act.     The  company,  how- 
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When  at  length  the  curtain  arose,  our  courage  had  returned, 
so  that  we  thought  we  could  face  the  immense  crowd ;  yet  when 

the  time  came  for  ut^  to  go  on,  we  were  rather  slow  in  making 
our  appearance.  As  we  stepped  forth  we  were  received  with  a 
storm  of  applause,  which  we  acknowledged  with  a  bow. 

Biintline»  who  was  taking  the  part  of  *'  Cale  Durg,"  appeared, 
and  gave  me  the  **  cue  "  to  speak  '*  my  little  jiiece,"  but  for  the 
life  of  me  I  could  not  remember  a  single  word.     Buntline  saw  I 


BLUIND   TUE    FOOT  Lit;  UTS. 

was  **  stuck,"  and  ii  happy  thought  occurred  to  him.     He  said, 
as  if  it  were  in  the  play  ; 

A    LIITLE    FITNNl'    BUSINESfl. 

•'  Where  have  you  been,  Bill?  What  hai^  kept  you  so  long?" 
Just  then  my  eye  happened  to  fall  on  llr.  Milligan,  who  was 
surrounded  by  his  friends,  the  newspaper  reporters,  and  several 
military  officers,  all  of  whom  had  heard  of  his  hunt  and  '*  Indian 
fight'* — he  being  a  very  popular  man,  and  widely  known  io 
Chicago.     So  I  said:  — 

**  I  have  been  out  on  a  hunt  with  Millisfan," 
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This  proved  to  be  a  big  hit.  The  audience  cheered  and  ap- 
plauded, which  gave  me  greater  confidence  in  my  ability  to  get 
through  the  performance  all  right.  Buntline,  who  was  a  very  ver- 
satile man,  saw  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  follow  this  up 
and  said:  **  Well,  Bill,  tell  us  all  about  the  hunt.'*  I  thereupon 
proceeded  to  relate  in  detail  the  particulars  of  the  affair.  I 
succeeded  in  making  it  rather  funny,  and  I  was  frequently 
interrupted  by  rounds  of  applause.  Whenever  I  began  to 
**  weaken,"  Buntline  would  give  me  a  fresh  start,  by  asking 
some  question.  In  this  way  I  took  up  fifteen  minutes,  without 
once  speaking  a  word  of  my  part;  nor  did  I  speak  a  word  of  it 
during  the  whole  evening.  The  prompter,  who  was  standing 
between  the  wings,  attempted  to  prompt  me,  but  it  did  no  good; 
for  while  I  was  on  the  stage  I ' '  chipped  in ' '  anything  I  thought  of. 

The  *^  Scouts  of  the  Plains  "  was  an  Indian  drama,  of  course; 
and  there  were  between  forty  and  fifty  **  supers  "  dressed  as  In- 
dians. In  the  fight  with  them.  Jack  and  I  were  at  home.  We 
blazed  away  at  each  other  with  blank  cartridges;  and  when  the 
scene  ended  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  —  a  general  knock- 
down and  drag-out — the  way  Jack  and  I  killed  Indians  was  **  a 
caution."  We  would  kill  them  all  off  in  one  act,  but  they 
would  come  up  again  ready  for  business  in  the  next.  Finally 
the  curtain  dropped,  the  play  was  ended,  and  I  congratulated 
Jack  and  myself  on  having  made  such  a  brilliant  and  successful 
debut.     There  was  no  backing  out  after  that. 

CRITICISMS   or  THE  PRESS. 

The  next  morning  there  appeared  in  the  Chicago  papers  some 
funny  criticisms  on  our  first  performance.  The  papers  gave  us  a 
better  send-off  than  I  expected,  for  they  did  not  criticise  us  as 
actors.  The  Chicago  Times  said  that  if  Buntline  had  actually 
spent  four  hours  in  writing  that  play,  it  was  difficult  for  any  one 
to  see  what  he  had  been  doing  all  the  time.  Buntline,  as  **  Cale 
Durg,"  was  killed  in  the  second  act,  after  a  long  temperance 
speech;  and  the  Inter- Ocean  said  that  it  was  to  be  regretted 
that  he  had  not  been  killed  in  the  first  act.     The  company,  how- 
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When  at  length  the  curtain  arose,  our  courage  had  returned, 
so  that  we  tliou:i;ht  we  could  face  the  immense  crowd  ;  yet  when 
the  time  came  for  u&»  to  go  on,  w^e  were  rather  slow  in  making 
our  appearance.  As  we  stepped  forth  we  were  received  with  a 
Btonu  of  applause,  which  we  acknowledged  with  a  bow, 

Bontline,  who  was  taking  the  part  of  **  Cale  Durg,"  appeared, 
and  gave  me  the  *'  cue  *'  to  speak  **  my  little  piece/'  but  for  the 
life  of  me  I  could  not  remember  a  einfrle  word*     Bunt  line  saw  1 


B£HIKJ>  THE  POOTLIGUTS. 

was  "stuck,*'  and  a  happy  thought  occurred  to  him. 
as  if  it  were  in  the  play : 

A    LIITLK    FUNNY    BUSINESS* 

**  Where  have  you  been,  Bill?     What  hm  kept  you  so  long?" 

Juist  then  my  eye  ha|>pcaed  to  fall  on  Mr.  Slilligan,  who  was 

surrounded  by  hid  friends,  the  newspaper  reporters,  and  several 

military  officers,  all  of  wdiom  lud  heard  of  his  hunt  and  ^*  Indian 

fight"  —  he  being  a  very  popular  man,  and  widely  known  in 


Ch 


icaffo. 


So  I  eaid:  — 


i 


*'  I  have  been  out  on  a  hunt  with  Millijxan. 
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This  proved  to  be  a  big  hit.  The  audience  cheered  and  ap- 
plauded, which  gave  me  greater  confidence  in  my  ability  to  get 
through  the  performance  all  right.  Buntline,  who  was  a  very  ver- 
satile man,  saw  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  follow  this  up 
and  said :  <^  Well,  Bill,  tell  us  all  about  the  hunt."  I  thereupon 
proceeded  to  relate  in  detail  the  particulars  of  the  affair.  I 
succeeded  in  making  it  rather  funny,  and  I  was  frequently 
interrupted  by  rounds  of  applause.  Whenever  I  began  to 
^^  weaken,"  Buntline  would  give  me  a  fresh  start,  by  asking 
some  question.  In  this  way  I  took  up  fifteen  minutes,  without 
once  speaking  a  word  of  my  part;  nor  did  I  speak  a  word  of  it 
during  the  whole  evening.  The  prompter,  who  was  standing 
between  the  wings,  attempted  to  prompt  me,  but  it  did  no  good; 
for  while  I  was  on  the  stage  I  <  <  chipped  in ' '  anything  I  thought  of. 

The  ^*  Scouts  of  the  Plains  "  was  an  Indian  drama,  of  course; 
and  there  were  between  forty  and  fifty  <<  supers  "  dressed  as  In- 
dians. In  the  fight  with  them.  Jack  and  I  were  at  home.  We 
blazed  away  at  each  other  with  blank  cartridges;  and  when  the 
scene  ended  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  —  a  general  knock- 
down and  drag-out — the  way  Jack  and  I  killed  Indians  was  **  a 
caution."  We  would  kill  them  all  off  in  one  act,  but  they 
would  come  up  again  ready  for  business  in  the  next.  Finally 
the  curtain  dropped,  the  play  was  ended,  and  I  congratulated 
Jack  and  myself  on  having  made  such  a  brilliant  and  successful 
debut.     There  was  no  backing  out  after  that. 

CRITICISMS   or  THE  PRESS. 

The  next  morning  there  appeared  in  the  Chicago  papers  some 
funny  criticisms  on  our  first  performance.  The  papers  gave  us  a 
better  send-off  than  I  expected,  for  they  did  not  criticise  us  as 
actors.  The  Chicago  Times  said  that  if  Buntline  had  actually 
spent  four  hours  in  writing  that  play,  it  was  difficult  for  any  one 
to  see  what  he  had  been  doing  all  the  time.  Buntline,  as  *^  Cale 
Durg,"  was  killed  in  the  second  act,  after  a  long  temperance 
speech;  and  the  Inter- Ocean  said  that  it  was  to  be  regretted 
that  he  had  not  been  killed  in  the  first  act.     The  company,  how- 
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ever,  was  very  good,  and  M'dlle.  Morlacchi,  as  **  Pale  Dove,** 
particularly  fine;  while  Miss  Cafarno  "spouted"  a  poem  of 
some  seven  hundred  and  three  verses,  more  or  less,  of.  which 
the  reader  will  be  glad  to  know  that  I  only  recall  the  words  **  I 
was  born  in  March." 

Our  engagement  proved  a  decided  success  fijiancially,  if  not 
artistically.  Nixon  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  result,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  week  he  induced  Buntline  to  take  him  in  as  a 
partner  in  the  company. 

Ihe  next  week  we  played  at  DeBar's  Opera  House,  in  St. 
Louis,  doing  an  immense  business.  The  following  week  we 
were  at  Cincinnati,  where  the  theater  was  so  crowded  every 
night  that  hundreds  were  unable  to  obtain  admission.  We  met 
with  equal  success  all  over  the  country.  Theatrical  managers, 
upon  hearing  of  this  new  and  novel  combination,  which  was 
drawing  such  tremendous  houses,  were  all  anxious  to  secure  us; 
and  we  received  offers  of  engagements  at  all  the  leading 
theaters.  We  played  one  week  at  the  Boston  Theater,  and  the 
gross  receipts  amounted  to  $16,200.  We  also  appeared  at  Nib- 
lo's  Garden,  New  York,  the  theater  being  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity  every  night  of  the  engagement.  At  the  Arch  Street 
Theater,  Philiidcli)hia,  it  was  the  same  way.  There  was  not  a 
single  city  where  we  did  not  have  crowded  houses. 

We  closed  our  lour  on  the  16th  of  June,  1873,  at  Port  Jervis, 
New  York,  and  when  I  counted  up  my  share  of  the  profits  I 
found  that  I  was  only  about  $6,000  ahead.  I  was  somewhat  dis- 
appointed, for,  judging  from  our  large  business,  I  certainly  had 
expected  a  greater  sum. 

Texas  Jack  and  myself  longed  for  a  hunt  on  the  Western 
prairies  once  more ;  and  on  meeting  in  New  York  a  party  of  gen- 
tlemen who  were  desirous  of  going  with  us,  we  all  started  wes^ 
ward,  and  after  a  pleasant  trip  arrived  at  Fort  McPherson. 

LIVELY    EXPERIE>'CE8    OF   WILD    BILL. 

Texas  Jack  and  I  spent  several  weeks  hunting  in  the  western 
part  of  Nebraska,  and  after  this  pleasant  recreation  we  went  to 
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New  York  and  organized  a  theatrical  company  for  the  season  of 
1873-74.  Among  the  people  we  engaged  for  our  next  tour  was 
Wild  Bill,  whose  name,  we  knew,  would  be  a  drawing  card. 
Bill  did  not  think  well  of  our  enterprise  on  account  of  our  un- 
familiarity  with  the  stage,  but  a  large  salary  forced  him  to  forego 
his  diffidence  before  the  public,  and  he  accordingly  made  hia 
debut  SLA  an  actor.  He  remained  with  us  during  a  greater  part  of 
the  season,  much  to  our  advantage,  and  would  have  continued 
but  for  a  demoralizing  habit  that  compelled  us  to  part  with 


WrLD   bill's    L^II'ltUMPTU    PEUFOKMANCE. 

him.  The  habit  to  which  I  refer  wa8  that  of  firing  blank  cart^ 
ridges  at  the  legs  of  the  supers,  often  burning  them  severely  and 
at  times  almost  bringing  our  performance  to  a  ridiculous  close. 
I  remonstrated  with  him  time  and  again,  but  all  to  no  jjurpose, 
and  at  la^st,  vvorn  out  with  expostulatii>ns,  I  reluctantly  told  him 
he  must  either  quit  shooting  the  supers  or  leave  the  company. 
Without  making  any  reply  he  retired  to  the  dressing  room  and 
there  changing  his  clothes  he  elbowed  his  way  out  through  the 
audience,  leaving  word  with  the  stage-carpenter  that  I  could  go 
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to  thunder  with  my  show.  I  met  him  later  in  the  evening  and 
tried  to  persuade  liini  to  remain  with  me,  but  to  no  avail,  and 
finding  Llm  determined  Jack  and  I  paid  him  his  wages  and  gave 
him  an  extra  purse  of  11^000,  with  which  he  bade  us  good- 
bye. 

The  next  I  heard  of  Wild  Bill  was  as  a  star  at  the  head  of  a 
woidd-bc  rival  organization  that  soon  went  to  pieces.  Bill 
left  the  troupe  under  the  belief  that  it  had  disbanded,,  but 
he  directly  after  learned  that  the  company  had  reorganized 
and  were  presenting  the  same  play  with  an  actor  personating 
him*  ^^Tien  Bill  ascertained  this  fact  he  sent  a  letter  to  the 
manager  demanding  that  the  name  of  Wild  Bill  be  stricken  from 
the  advertisements,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  his  objections. 
Determined  to  Btop  the  bogus  exhibition  Bill  went  to  a  town, 
where  the  company  was  announced  to  appear  and,  purchasing  a 
ticket,  took  a  seat  near  tlio  orchestra,  ready  for  business.  When 
the  bogus  character  at  length  appeared  Bill  jumped  over  the  foot- 
lights and  seizing  his  persouator,  threw  him  through  one  of  the 
scenes,  and  then  knocked  down  the  manager,  who  was  dressed 
in  the  disguise  of  an  Indian,  and  kicked  him  over  the  lights  and 
onto  the  fellow  who  was  blowing  a  big  horn  in  the  orchestra. 
The  excitement  broke  up  the  performance  and  Bill  was  arrested, 
but  was  let  off  with  a  fine  of  three  dollars,  which  he  cheerfully 
paid  for  bo  happy  a  privilege,  after  which  he  went  AVest  and 
participated  in  several  adventures  of  a  thrilling  character,  a 
description  of  which,  however,  does  not  properly  belong  here. 


A    HUNT  WITH   ME.  MEDLEY. 

Jack  and  I  played  a  very  successful  season,  closing  at  Boston 
on  the  13th  of  May,  1874.  Business  called  me  to  Kew  York, 
and  while  attending  to  several  matters  preparatory  to  returning 
to  the  West,  I  met  an  English  gentleman,  Thomas  P.  Medley, 
of  London,  who  had  come  to  America  for  a  hunt  on  the  plains. 
He  had  often  heard  of  me  and  was  anxious  to  engage  me  as  his 
guide  and  companion,  and  he  offered  to  pay  the  liberal  salary  of 
Qoe  thousand  dollars  Of  month  while  I  wf^  with  Mm*    He  was  a 
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very  wealthy  man,  as  I  learned  upon  inquiry,  and  was  a  relative 
of  Mr.  Lord,  of  the  firm  of  Lord  &  Taylor,  of  New  York.  Of 
course  I  accepted  his 
offer. 

When  we  reached 
the  hunting  ground 
in  Nebraska,  he  in- 
formed me,  some- 
what to  my  surprise, 
that  ho  did  not  want 
to  go  out  as  Alexis 
did,  with  carriages, 
servants,  and  other 
hixuries,  but  that  he 
wished  to  rough  it 
just  afl  I  would  do  — 
to  sleep  on  the 
ground  in  the  open 
air,  and  kill  and  cook 
his  own  meat.  We 
started  out  from 
North  Platte,  and 
spent  several  weeks 
in  hunting  all  over 
the  country. 

Mr.  Medley  proved 
to  be  a  very  agree- 
able gentleman  and 
an  excellent  hunter. 
While  in  camp  ho 
busied  himself  carry- 
ing wood  and  water, 
attending  to  the  fire, 
and  preparing  and  cooking  the  meals,  never  acuking  me  to  do  a 
thing.  He  did  not  perform  these  menial  services  to  save  expenses, 
but  because  be  wanted  to  do  as  the  other  huntei*s  in  the  party 
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were  doing.  After  spending  as  much  time  as  he  wished,  we  re- 
turned to  the  railroad,  and  he  took  the  train  for  the  East.  Every- 
thing that  was  required  on  this  hunt  was  paid  for  in  a  most  liberal 
manner  by  Mr.  Medley,  who  also  gave  the  members  of  the  party 
several  handsome  presents. 

About  this  time  an  expedition  consisting  of  seven  companies 
of  cavalry  and  two  companies  of  infantry,  to  be  commanded 
by  Colonel  Mills  of  the  Third  Cavalry,  was  being  organized  to 
scout  the  Powder  river  and  Big  Horn  country,  and  I  was  em- 
ployed as  guide  for  the  command.  Proceeding  to  Bawlins, 
Wyoming,  we  ''  outfitted,"  and  other  guides  were  engaged  — 
among  them  Tom  Sun  and  Bony  Erres",  two  noted  Rocky 
mountain  scouts.  We  there  left  the  raJroad,  and  passing 
through  the  Seminole  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains  we  estab- 
lished our  supply  camp  at  the  foot  of  Independence  Rock  on  the 
Sweet  Water.  I  waj^  now  on  my  old  familiar  stamping  ground, 
and  it  seemed  like  home  to  me.  Fifteen  years  before,  I  had  rid- 
den the  pony  express  and  driven  the  overland  stages  through 
this  region,  and  the  command  w  as  going  into  the  same  section  of 
country  where  Wild  Bill's  expedition  of  stage-drivers  and  ex- 
press-riders had  recaptured  from  the  Indians  a  large  number  of 
stolen  stage-horses,  as  previously  related. 

Leaving  the  infantry  to  guard  the  supply  camp.  Colonel  Mills 
struck  out  for  the  north  with  the  seven  companies  of  cavalry, 
and  in  a  few  days  surprised  Little  Wolf's  band  of  Arapahoes  and 
drove  them  into  the  agencies.  We  then  scouted  the  Powder 
river.  Crazy  Woman's  fork,  and  Clear  fork,  and  then  pushed 
westward  through  the  mountains  to  the  Wind  river.  After  hav- 
ing been  out  for  a  month  or  two  we  were  ordered  to  return. 

I  immediately  went  East  and  organized  another  dramatic  com- 
pany tor  the  season  of  1874-75,  Texas  Jack  being  absent  in  the 
Yellowstone  country  hunting  with  the  Earl  of  Dunraven.  I 
pkyed  my  company  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  country, 
doing  a  good  business  wherever  I  went.  The  summer  of  1875  I 
spent  at  Rochester  with  my  family. 
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DEATH  OF  MY  ONLY  LITTLE  BOY, 

For  the  season  of  1875-76,  Texas  Jack  and  I  reorganized  our 
old  combination,  and  made  a  very  successful  tour.  While  we 
were  playing  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  April  20th  and  21st, 
1876,  a  telegram  was  handed  me  just  as  I  was  going  on  the  stage. 
I  opened  it  and  found  it  to  be  from  Colonel  G.  W.  Torrence,  of 
Rochester,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family,  who  stated  that  my 
little  boy  Kit  was  dangerously  ill  with  the  scarlet  fever.  This 
was  indeed  sad  news,  for  little  Kit  had  always  been  my  greatest 
pride.  I  sent  for  John  Burke,  our  business  manager,  and  show- 
ing him  the  telegram,  told  him  that  I  would  play  the  first  act, 
and  making  a  proper  excuse  to  the  audience,  I  would  then  take 
the  nine  o'clock  [train  that  same  evening  for  Rochester,  leaving 
him  to  play  out  my  part.  This  I  did,  and  at  ten  o'clock  the 
next  morning  I  arrived  in  Rochester,  and  was  met  at  the  depot 
by  my  intimate  friend  Moses  Kerngood  who  at  once  drove  me 
to  my  home.  I  found  my  little  boy  unable  to  speak  but  he 
seemed  to  recognize  me  and  putting  his  little  arms  around  my 
neck  he  tried  to  kiss  me.  We  did  everything  in  our  power  to 
save  him,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  The  Lord  claimed  his  own, 
and  that  evening  at  six  o'clock  my  beloved  little  Kit  died  in  my 
arms.  We  laid  him  away  to  rest  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  of 
Mount  Hope  amid  sorrow  and  tears. 

43 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 


SCOUTING  WITH  THE  nFTH  CAVALBT. 


E  closed  our  theatrical  season 
earlier  than  usual  in  the 
spring  of  1876,  because  I 
vvas  anxious  to  take  part  in 
the  Sioux  war  which 
was  then  breaking  out. 
Colonel  Mills  had  writ- 
ten me  several  letters  say- 
g  that  General  Crook  was 
anxious  to  have  me  accom- 
pany his  command,  and  I 
promised  to  do  so,  intending  to  overtake  him  in  the  Powder 
river  country.  But  when  I  arrived  at  Chicago,  on  my  way 
west,  I  learned  that  my  old  regiment,  the  gallant  Fifth  Cavalry, 
was  on  its  way  baek  from  Arizona  to  join  General  Crook,  and 
that  my  old  commander.  General  Carr,  was  in  command.  He 
had  written  to  military  headquarters  at  Chicago  to  learn  my 
whereabouts,  as  ho  wished  to  secure  me  as  his  guide  and  chief 
of  scouts.  I  then  gave  up  the  idea  of  overtaking  General  Crook, 
and  hastening  on  to  Cheyenne,  where  the  Fifth  Cavalry  had  al- 
ready arrived,  I  was  met  at  the  depot  by  Lieutenant  King,  adju- 
tant of  the  regiment,  he  having  been  sent  down  from  Fort  D, 
A.  Kussell  for  that  purpose  by  General  Carr,  who  had  learned 
by  a  teh^grani  from  military  headquarters  at  Chicago  that  I  was 
on  the  way.  I  accompanied  the  lieutenant  on  horseback  to  the 
camp,  and  as  we  rode,  one  of  the  boys  shouted,  <*  Here's  Buffalo 
Bill!  "  Soon  after  there  came  three  hearty  cheers  from  the 
regiment.  Officers  and  men  were  all  glad  to  see  me,  and  I  was 
equally  delighted  to  meet  them  once  more.  The  General  at 
once  appointed  me  his  guide  and  chief  of  scouts. 
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The  next  morning  the  command  pulled  out  for  Fort  Laramie, 
and  on  reaching  the  post  we  found  General  Sheridan  there,  ac- 
companied by  General  Frye  and  General  Forsyth,  en  route  to  Red 
Cloud  agency.     As  the  command  was  to  remain  here  a  few  days, 


olUL'X     INI'lANS     Di.sTUOVlNQ 
THE  TELKOB.^rn    LINK. 

;I  accompanied  General 
Sheridan  to  Ked  Cloud 
and  hack,  taking  a  com- 
pany of  cavalry  as 
escort. 

The  Indians  having  recently  committed  a  great  many  depreda- 
tions on  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  destroying  telegraph  lines, 
and  also  on  the  Black  Hills  road  running  off  stock,  the  Fifth 
Cavalry  was  sent  out  to  scout  the  country  between  the  Indian 
agencies  and  the  hills.  The  command  operated  on  the  South 
tork  of  the  Cheyenne  and  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Black  Hills  for 
^bout  two  weeks,  having  several  small  engagements  with  roving 
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bands  of  Indians  during  the  time.  General  Wesley  Merritt — 
wlio  had  lately  received  his  promotion  to  the  Colonelcy  of  the 
Fifth  Cavalry  —  now  came  out  and  took  control  of  the  regiment. 
I  was  sorry  that  the  command  was  taken  from  General  Carr, 
because  under  him  it  had  made  its  fighting  reputation.  How- 
ever, ui)on  becoming  acquainted  with  General  Merritt,  I  foand 
him  to  be  an  excellent  oflScer. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CUSTER   MASSACRE  AND  CAUSES  LEADING  THERETO. 

The  regiment,  by  continued  scouting,  soon  drove  the  Indians 
out  ot  that  section  of  the  country,  as  we  supposed,  and  we  had 
started  oa  our  way  back  to  Fort  Laramie,  when  a  scout  arrived 
at  the  camj)  and  reported  tlie  massacre  of  General  Custer  and  his 
band  of  her()(\s  on  the  Little  Big  Horn,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1876  ; 
and  he  also  brought  orders  to  General  Merritt  to  proceed  at  once 
to  Fort  Fettcrman  and  join  General  Crook  in  the  Big  Horn  countju 

Th(»  extraordinary  and  sorrowful  interest  attaching  to  the  de- 
st  met  ion  of  Custer  and  his  brave  followers,  felt  by  the  whole 
civilized  world,  prompts  me  to  give  herewith  a  brief  description 
of  the  causes  leading  thereto,  and  ^ome  of  the  details  of  that 
hor;  ibic  sa<riiice  which  so  melts  the  heart  to  pity. 

When  the  Black  Hills  gold  fever  first  broke  out  in  1874,  a 
rush  of  miners  into  that  country  resulted  in  much  trouble,  as  the 
Indians  always  regarded  that  region  with  jealous  interest,  and 
resisted  all  encroachments  of  white  men.  Instead  of  the  Gov- 
ernment adhering  to  the  treaty  of  1868  and  restraining  white 
men  from  going  into  the  Hills,  Gen.  Custer  was  sent  out,  in  1874, 
to  intimidate  the  Sioux.  The  unrighteous  spirit  of  this  order 
the  General  wisely  disregarded,  but  proceeded  to  Prospect  Val- 
ley, and  from  there  he  pushed  on  to  the  valley  of  the  Little 
Missouri.  Custer  expected  to  find  good  grazing  ground  in  this 
valley,  suitable  for  a  camp  which  he  intended  to  pitch  there  for 
several  days,  and  reconnoiter,  but  the  country  was  comparatively 
barren  and  the  march  was  therefore  continued  to  the  Belle 
Fourche  valley,  where  excellent  grazing,  water,  and  plenty  of 
wood  was  found. 
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Crossing  the  Foorche  the  expedition  was  now  among  the  out- 
lying ranges  of  the  Hills,  where  a  camp  was  made  and  some 
reconnoitering  done ;  but  finding  no  Indians,  Gen.  Custer  con- 
tinued his  march,  skirting  the  Black  Hills  and  passing  through 
a  country  which  he  described  as  beautiful  beyond  description, 
abounding  with  a  most  luxurious  vegetation,  cool,  crystal 
streams,  a  profusion  of  gaudy,  sweet  smelling  flowers,  and 
plenty  of  game. 

Proceeding  down  this  lovely  valley,  which  he  appropriately 
named  Floral  Park,  an  Indian  camp-fire,  recently  abandoned, 
was  discovered,  and  fearing  a  collision  unless  pains  were  taken 
to  prevent  it,  Custer  halted  and  sent  out  his  chief  scout.  Bloody 
Knife,  with  twenty  friendly  Indian  allies  to  trail  the  departed 
Sioux.    They  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  when,  as  Custer 
himself  relates:  **  Two  of  Bloody  Knife's  young  men  came  gal- 
loping back  and  informed  me  that  they  had  discovered  five  In- 
dian lodges  a  few  miles  down  the  valley,  and  that  Bloody  Knife, 
as  directed,  had  concealed  his  party  in  a  wooded  ravine,  where 
they  awaited  further  orders.    Taking  E  company  with  me,  which 
was  afterward  reinforced  by  the  remainder  of  the  scouts  and  Col. 
Hart's  company,  I  proceeded  to  the  ravine  where  Bloody  Knife 
and  his  party  lay  concealed,  and  from  the  crest  beyond  obtained 
a  full  view  of  the  five  Indian  lodges,  about  which  a  considerable 
number  of  ponies  were  grazing.     I  was  enabled  to    place  my 
command  still  nearer  to  the  lodges  undiscovered.     I  then  dis- 
patched Agard,  the  interpreter,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  accompanie  1 
by  ten  of  our  Sioux  scouts,  to  acquaint  the  occupants  of  the 
lodges  that  wo  were  friendly  disposed  and  desired  to  communi- 
cate with  them.     To  prevent  either  treachery  or  flight  on  their 
part,  I  galloped  the  remaining  portion  of  my  advance  and  sur- 
rounded the  lodges.     This  was  accomplished  almost  before  they 
were  aware  of  our  presence.    I  then  entered  the  little  village  and 
shook  hands  with  its  occupants,  assuring  them  through  the  inter- 
preter, that  they  had  no  cause  to  fear,  as  we  were  not  there  to 
molest  them,  etc.** 
Finding  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  Oen.  Custer 
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to  harm  them,  the  Indians  dispatched  a  courier  to  their  principal 
vilhige,  requesting  the  warriors  to  be  present  at  a  council  with ' 
the  whites.  This  council  was  hckl  on  the  following  day,  but 
though  Custer  dispensed  coffee,  sugar,  bacon  and  other  presents 
to  the  Indians,  his  advice  to  them  regarding  the  occupation  of 
their  country  bv  miners  was  treated  with  indifference,  for  which, 
ho  observes  in  his  official  report,  **  I  cannot  blame  the  poor  sav- 
ages." 

MIXERS    IX   THE   BLACK  HILLS. 

During  the  summer  of  1875  Gen.  Crook  made  several  trips 
into  the  Black  Hills  to  drive  out  the  miners  and  maintain  the 
government's  failh,  but  while  he  made  many  arrests  there  was 
no  punishment  and  the  whole  proceeding  became  farcical.  In 
August  of  the  same  year  Custer  City  was  laid  out  and  two  weeks 
later  it  contained  a  population  of  six  hundred  souls.  These  Gen. 
Crook  drove  out,  but  as  he  marched  from  the  place  others 
swarmed  in  and  the  population  was  immediately  renewed. 

It  was  this  inability,  or  real  indisposition,  of  the  government 
to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  18()8  that  led  to  the  bitter 
war  with  Sitting  Bull  and  which  terminated  so  disastrously  on 
the  2jlh  of  June,  187(1. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  Sioux  Indians,  for  four  years 
inunediately  preceding  the  Custer  massacre,  w^ere  regularly  sup- 
plied with  the  most  improved  fire-arms  and  ammunition  by  the 
agencies  at  Brule,  Grand  River,  Standing  Rock,  Fort  Berthold, 
Cheyenne  and  Fort  Peck.  Even  during  the  campaign  of  1876, 
in  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July,  just  before  and  after 
Custer  and  his  band  of  heroes  rode  down  into  the  valley  of  death, 
these  fighting  Indians  received  eleven  hundred  and  twenty  Win- 
chester and  Remington  rifles  and  413,000  rounds  of  patent 
ammunition,  besides  large  quantities  of  loose  powder,  lead  and 
l)rimers,  while  during  the  summer  of  1875  thBy  received  several 
thousand  stand  of  arms  and  more  than  a  million  rounds  of  am- 
munition. AVith  this  generous  provision  there  is  no  cause  for 
wonder  that  the  Sioux  werQ  able  to  resist  the  government  and 
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attract  to  their  aid  all  the  dissatisfied  Cheyennea  and  other  Tn- 
diaDS  in  the  Northwest, 

Bej?idcrt  a  perfect  6ghtieg  equipment,  all  the  Indians  recog- 
nized in  Sitting  Bull  the  elements  of  a  great  warrior,  one  whose 
superior,  perhapn,  has  never  been  known  among  any  tribe;  he 
combined  all  the  strategic  cunning  of  Tecumseh  with  the  cruel, 
uncompromising  hatred  of  Black  Kettle,  while  his  leadership  was 
far  superior  to  both.  Having  decided  to  precipitate  a  terrible 
war,  he  chose  his  j)Oriition  with  consunimiite  judgment,  selecting 
a  central  vantage  point  surrounded  by  what  is  known  as  the 
**  bad  lands,*'  and  then  kept  his  supply  source  open  by  an  as- 
sumed friendship  with  the  Canadian  French-  This  he  was  the 
better  able  to  accomplish,  since  some  years  before  he  had  pro- 
fessed conversion  to  Christianity  under  the  preaching  of  Father 
DeSmet  and  maintained  a  show  of  great  friendship  for  the  Can- 
adians 

WAR    DECLARED    AGAINST    THE    SIOUX. 

War  against  the  Sioux  having  been  declared,  brought  about 

by  the  combined  causes  of  Black  Hill  outrages  and  Sitting  Bull*s 
threatening  attitude,  it  was  decided  to  send  out  three  separate 
expeditions,  one  of  which  should  move  from  the  north,  under 
Gen.  Terry,  from  Fort  Lincoln;  another  from  the  east,  under 
Gen-  Gibbon,  from  Fort  Ellis,  and  another  from  the  south,  under 
Gen.  Crook,  from  Fort  Fetternum;  these  movements  were  to  be 
simultaneous,  and  a  junction  was  expected  to  be  formed  near  the 
headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone  river. 

For  some  cause,  which  I  will  refrain  from  discussing,  the 
commands  did  not  start  at  the  same  time.  Gen.  Crook  did  not 
leave  Fetterman  until  March  1st,  with  seven  hundred  men  and 
forty  days'  supply.  The  command  was  intrusted  to  Col.  Rey- 
nolds, of  the  Third  Cavalry,  accompanied  by  Gen.  Crook,  the 
department  commander.  Nothing  was  heard  of  this  expedition 
until  the  22d  following,  when  Gen,  Crook  forwarded  from  Ft, 
Reno  a  brief  account  of  his  battle  on  Founder  river.  The  result 
of  this  fight,  which  lasted  five  hours,  was  the  destruction  of 
Crazy  Horse's  vdlage  of  one  hundred  and  five  lotlges;  or  that 
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is  the  way  the  dispatch  read,  though  many  assert  that  the  battle 
resulted  in  little  else  than  a  series  of  remarkable  blunders  which 
suffered  the  Indians  to  make  good  their  escape,  losing  only  a 
small  quantity  of  their  property. 

One  serious  trouble  arose  out  of  the  Powder  river  fight,  which 
was  found  in  an  assertion  made  by  Gen.  Crook,  or  at  least  at- 
tributed to  him,  that  his  expedition  had  proved  that  instead  of 
there  being  15,000  or  20,000  hostile  Indians  in  the  Black  Hills 
and  Big  Horn  county,  that  the  total  number  would  not  exceed 
2,000.  It  was  upon  this  estimation  that  the  expeditions  were 
prepared. 

The  Terry  column,  which  was  commanded  by  Gen.  Custer, 
consisted  of  twelve  companies  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  and  three 
companies  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventeenth  Infantry,  with  four 
Gatling  guns,  and  a  detachment  of  Indian  scouts.  This  force 
comprised  twenty-eight  officers  and  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  men,  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  eight  officers  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  men  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventeenth  Infantry,  two 
officers  and  thirty-two  men  in  charge  of  the  Gatling  battery,  and 
forty-five  enlisted  Indian  scouts,  a  grand  total  of  thirty-eight 
officers  and  nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine  men,  including  scouts. 

The  combined  forces  of  Crook,  Gibbon,  Terry  and  Custer,  did 
not  exceed  twenty-seven  hundred  men,  while  opposed  to  them 
were  fully  17,000  Indians,  all  of  whom  were  provided  with  the 
latest  and  most  improved  patterns  of  repeating  rifles. 

On  the  IGth  of  June  Gen.  Crook  started  for  the  Rosebud,  on 
which  stream  it  was  reported  that  Sitting  Bull  and  Crazy  Horse 
were  stationed ;  about  the  same  time  a  party  of  Crow  Indians, 
who  were  operating  with  Gen.  Crook,  returned  from  a  scout  and 
reported  that  Gen.  Gibbon,  who  was  on  Tongue  river,  had  been 
attacked  by  Sitting  Bull,  who  had  captured  several  horses. 
Crook  pushed  on  rapidly  toward  the  Rosebud,  leaving  his  train 
behind  and  mounting  his  infantry  on  mules.  What  were  deemed 
accurate  reports,  stated  that  Sitting  Bull  was  still  on  the  Rose- 
bud, only  sixty  miles  from  the  point  where  Gen.  Crook  camped 
on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  June.    The  command  traveled  forty 
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miles  on  the  sixteenth,  and  when  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
Sioux'  principal  position,  instead  of  pushing  on,  Gen.  Crook 
went  into  camp. 

ATTACKED   BY  SITTINO   BULL. 

The  next  morning  he  was  much  surprised  at  finding  himself 
attacked  by  Sitting  Bull,  who  swooped  down  on  him  with  the 
first  streaks  of  coming  dawn,  and  a  heavy  battle  followed.  Gen. 
Crook,  who  had  camped  in  a  basin  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
high  hills,  soon  found  his  position  so  dangerous  that  it  must  be 
changed  at  all  hazards.  The  advance  was  therefore  sounded  with 
Noyes'  battalion  occupying  a  position  on  the  right.  Mills  on  the 
right  center,  Chambers  in  the  center,  and  the  Indian  allies  on  the 
left.  Mills  and  Noyes  charged  the  enemy  in  magnificent  style, 
breaking  the  line  and  striking  the  rear.  The  fight  continued  hot 
and  furious  until  2  p.  m.,  when  a  gallant  charge  of  Col.  Royall, 
who  was  in  reserve,  supported  by  the  Indian  allies,  caused  the 
Sioux  to  draw  off  to  their  village,  six  miles  distant,  while  Gen. 
Crook  went  into  camp,  where  he  remained  inactive  for  two  days. 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  official  report  recites:  <<  Generals 
Terry  and  Gibbon  communicated  with  each  other  June  1st,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Tongue  and  Yellowstone  rivers,  and  learned 
that  a  heavy  force  of  Indians  had  concentrated  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Yellowstone,  but  eighteen  miles  distant.  For  four- 
teen days  the  Indian  pickets  hud  confronted  Gibbon's  videttes." 

Gen.  Gibbon  reported  to  Gen.  Terry  that  the  cavalry  had 
thoroughly  scouted  the  Yellowstone  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Big  Horn,  and  no  Indians  had  crossed  it.  It  was  now  certain 
that  they  were  not  prepared  for  them,  and  on  the  Powder, 
Tongue,  Rosebud,  Little  Horn  and  Big  Horn  rivers.  Gen.  Terry 
at  once  commenced  feeling  for  them.  Major  Reno,  of  the 
Seventh  Cavalry,  with  six  companies  of  that  regiment,  was  sent 
up  Powder  river  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  to  the  mouth  of 
Little  Powder  to  look  for  the  Indians,  and,  if  possible  to 
communicate  with  General  Crook.  He  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Little  Powder  in  five  days,  but  saw  no  Indians,  and  could 
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hear  nothing  of  Crook*  As  he  returned,  he  found  on  the  Rose- 
bud a  very  large  Indian  truil,  about  nine  days  old,  and  followed 
it  a  ehort  distance,  when  he  turned  about  up  Tongue  river,  and 
reported  to  Gen.  Terry  what  he  had  bhqu.  It  was  now  known 
that  no  India ns  were  no  either  Tongue  or  Little  Powder  rivers, 
and  the  net  had  narrowed  down  to  Rosebud,  Little  Horn  and  Big 
Horn  rivers. 

Gen.  Terry,  who  had  been  waiting  with  Custer  and  the 
steamer  Far  West,  at  the  mouth  of  Tongue  river,  for  Reno*s 
report,  as  soon  as  ho  heard  it»  ordered  Cutter  to  mareh  up  the 
south  bank  to  a  point  opposite  Gen,  Gibbon,  w^ho  wae  encamped 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yellowstone.  Accordingly  Terry,  on 
board  the  eteanier  Far  West,  pushed  up  the  Yellowstone,  keep- 
ing abreast  of  Gen,  Custer's  column* 

Gen.  Gibbon  was  found  in  camp  quietly  awaiting  develop- 
ments. A  consultation  was  had  with  Gens.  Gibbon  and  Custer, 
and  then  Gen.  Terry  definitely  tixod  upon  the  plan  of  action. 
It  was  believed  the  Indians  were  at  the  head  of  the  Rosebud,  or 
over  on  the  Little  Horn,  a  dividing  ridge  only  fifteen  miles  wide 
separating  the  two  streams.  It  was  announced  by  Gen.  Terry 
that  Gen.  Custer's  column  **  would  strike  the  blow." 

At  the  time  that  a  junction  was  fornu^d  between  Gibbon  and 
Terry,  Gen.  Crook  was  about  one  hundred  miles  from  them, 
while  Sitting  Bull's  forces  were  between  the  commands. 
Crook,  after  his  battle,  fell  back  to  the  head  of  Tongue  river. 
The  Powder,  Tongue,  Rosebud  and  Big  Horn  rivers  all  flow 
northwest,  and  empty  into  the  Yellowstone;  as  Sitting  Bull  was 
between  the  headwaters  of  the  Rosebud  and  Big  Horn,  the  main 
tributary  of  the  latter  being  known  as  the  Little  Big  Horn,  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  topopfraphy  of  the  country  is  thus 
afforded  by  which  to  delinitcly  locate  Sitting  Bull  and  his  forces. 

Having  now  ascertained  the  position  of  the  enemy,  or  rea- 
soned out  the  probable  position,  Gen.  Terry  sent  a  dispatch  to 
Gen.  Sheridan,  as  follows:  *^  No  Indians  have  been  met  with  as 
yet,  but  traces  of  a  large  and  recent  camp  have  been  discovered 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  up  the  Rosebud.     Gibbon's  column  will 
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move  this  morning  on  the  north  side  of  the  Yellowstone,  for 
the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn,  where  it  will  be  ferried  acroai*  by  the 
supply  steamer, 
and  whence  it  will 
proceed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Little 
IIuFD,  and  so  on, 
Cu8ter  will  go  up 
the  Rosebud  to- 
morrow with  his 
whole  regiment, 
and  thence  to  the 
headwatert^  of 
the  Little  Horn, 
thence  down  that 
stream/' 

Following  this 
report  came  an  " 
order,  signed  by  fe 
E.  \V,  Smith, 
Captain  of  tho 
Eighteenth  In- 
fantry, Acting 
Assistant  Adjut- 
ant-General, 
directing  General 
ru.ster  to  follow 
ihe  Indian  trai  I 
discovered,  push- 
ins:  the  Indians 
from  one  side, 
while  Gen.  Gibbon 
pursued  them 
from  an  opposite 
direction*  As  no 
division  should  travel,  Custer,  noted  for  his  quick,  energetic 
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iDOvements,  made  ninety  miles  the  first  three  days,  and*  dis- 
covering the  Indians  in  large  numbers,  divided  his  command 
into  three  divisions,  one  of  which  he  placed  under  Major  Eeno, 
another  under  Major  Benteen,  and  led  the  other  himself. 

CUSTER  8TBIKE8  THE  INDIANS, 

As  Custer  made  a  dotour  to  enter  the  village,  Keno  struck  a 
large  body  of  Indians,  who,  after  retreating  nearly  three  miles, 
turned  on  tlie  troops  and  ran  them  pell  niell  across  Grassy  creek 
into  the  woodd.  Reno  over-estiniated  the  strength  of  his  enemies 
and  thought  he  was  being  surrounded,  Benteen  came  up  to  the 
sitj^port  of  Reno,  but  he  too  took  fright  and  got  out  of  his  posi- 
tion without  striking  the  enemy. 

While  Reno  and  Benteen  were  trying  to  keep  open  a  way  for 
their  retreat,  Custer  charged  on  the  village,  first  sending  a  cour- 
ier,  Trumpeter  Martin,  to  Reno  and  Benteen  with  the  following 
dispatch:  **  Big  village;  be  quick;  send  on  the  packs,"  This 
order  was  too  plain  to  bo  misconstrued.  It  clearly  meant 
that  he  had  discovered  the  village,  which  he  intended  attacking 
at  once ;  to  hurry  forward  to  his  support  and  bring  up  the  packs, 
ambulances,  etc.  But  instead  of  obeying  orders*  Reno  and 
Benteen  stood  aloof,  fearful  lest  they  should  endanger  their  posi- 
tion^ while  the  brave  Custer  and  his  squad  of  noble  heroes  rushed 
down  like  a  terrible  avalanche  upon  the  Indian  village.  In  a 
moment,  fateful  incident,  the  Indians  came  swarming  about  that 
heroic  band  until  the  very  earth  seemed  to  open  and  let  loose 
the  elements  of  volcanic  fury,  or  like  a  riot  of  the  fiends  of 
Erebus,  bluzing  with  the  hot  sulphur  of  their  impious  dominion. 
Down  from  the  hillside,  up  through  the  valleys,  that  dreadful 
torrent  of  Indian  cruelty  and  massacre  poured  around  the  little 
squad  to  swallow  it  up  with  one  grand  swoop  of  fire.  But  Custer 
was  there  at  the  head,  like  Spartacus  fighting  the  legions  about 
him,  tall,  gracciful,  brave  as  a  lion  at  bay,  and  with  thunderbolts  in 
his  hands.  His  brave  followers  formed  a  hollow  square,  and 
met  the  rush,  and  roar,  and  fury  of  the  demons.  Bravely  they 
breasted  that  battle  shock,  bravely  stood  up  and  faced  the  leadea 
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hail,  nor  quailed  when  looking  into  the  blazing  muzzles  of  five 
thousand  deadly  rifles. 

HOPING  AGAINST  HOFB. 

Brushing  away  the  powder  grimes  that  had  settled  in  his  face, 
Custer  looked  over  the  boiling  sea  of  fury  around  him,  peering 
through  the  smoke  for  some  signs  of  Reno  and  Benteen,  but 
seeing  none  yet  thinking  of  the  aid  which  must  soon  come,  with 
cheering  words  to  his  comrades,  he  renewed  the  battle,  fighting 
still  like  a  Hercules  and  piling  heaps  of  victims  around  his  very 
feet. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  and  yet  no  friendly  sign  of  Reno's 
coming;  nothing  to  be  seen  saving  the  battle  smoke,  streaks  of 
fire  splitting  through  the  misty  clouds,  blood  flowing  in  rivulets 
under  tramping  feet,  dying  comrades,  and  Indians  swarming 
about  him,  rending  the  air  with  their  demoniacal  **  hi-yi-yip- 
yah,  — yah-hi-yah." 

THE   MASSACRE. 

The  fight  continued  with  unabated  fury  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon ;  men  had  sunk  down  beside  their  gallant  leader  until  there 
was  but  a  handful  left,  only  a  dozen,  bleeding  from  many  wounds 
afid  hot  carbines  in  their  stiffening  hands.  The  day  is  almost 
done,  when  look!  heaven  now  defend  him!  the  charm  of  his 
life  is  broken,  for  Custer  has  fallen;  a  bullet  cleaves  a  pathway 
through  his  side,  and  as  he  falters  another  strikes  his  noble 
breast.  Like  a  strong  oak  stricken  by  the  lightning's  bolt, 
shivering  the  mighty  trunk  and  bending  its  withering  branches 
down  close  to  the  earth,  so  fell  Custer;  but  like  the  reacting 
branches,  he  rises  partly  up  again,  and  striking  out  like  a  fatally 
wounded  giant  lays  three  more  Indians  dead  and  breaks  his 
mighty  sword  on  the  musket  of  a  fourth ;  then,  with  useless 
blade  and  empty  pistol  falls  back  the  victim  of  a  dozen  wounds. 
He  is  the  last  to  succumb  to  death,  and  dies,  too,  with  the  glory 
of  accomplished  duty  on  his  conscience  and  the  benediction  of  a 
grateful  country  on  his  bead.     The  place  where  fell  these  noblest 
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of  God's  heroes  is  sacred  ground,  and  though  it  be  the  Golgotha 
of  a  nation's  mistakes  it  is  bathed  with  precious  blood,  rich  with 
the  germs  of  heroic  inheritance. 

I  have  avoided  attaching  blame  to  any  one,  using  only  the 
facts  that  have  been  furnished  me  of  how  Custer  came  to  attack 
the  Sioux  village  and  how  and  why  he  died. 

When  the  news  of  the  terrible  massacre  was  learned,  soldiers 
everywhere  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred  place,  and  friendly 
hands  reared  a  monument  on  that  distant  spot  commemorative  of 
the  heroism  of  Custer  and  his  men;  collected  together  all  the 
bones  and  relics  of  the  battle  and  piled  them  up  in  pyramidal 
form,  where  they  stand  in  sunshine  and  storm,  overlooking  the 
Little  Big  Horn. 

Soon  after  the  news  of  Custer's  massacre  reached  us  prepara- 
tions were  immediately  made  to  avenge  his  death.  The  whole 
Cheyenne  and  Sioux  tribes  were  in  revolt  and  a  lively,  if  not 
very  dangeious,  campaign  was  in  prospective. 

AFTER    THE     MURDERERS   OF   CUSTER. 

Two  days  before  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  massacre.  Colonel 
Stanton,  who  was  with  the  Fifth  Cavalry,  had  'occn  sent  to  Red 
Cloud  agency  and  on  the  evening  of  the  receipt  of  news  of  the 
Custer  fight  a  scout  arrived  in  our  camp  with  a  message  from 
the  Colonel  informing  General  Merritt  that  eight  hundred  Chey- 
enne warriors  had  that  day  left  Red  Cloud  agency  to  join  Sitting 
Bull's  hostile  forces  in  the  Big  Horn  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  instructions  to  proceed  immediately 
to  join  General  Crook  by  the  way  of  Fort  Fetterman,  Colonel 
Merritt  took  the  responsibility  of  endeavoring  to  intercept  the 
Cheyennes,  and  as  the  sequel  shows  he  performed  a  very  impor- 
tant service. 

He  selected  five  hundred  men  and  horses,  and  in  two  hours  we 
were  making  a  forced  march  back  to  Hat,  or  War  Bonnet  creek — 
the  intention  being  to  reach  the  main  Indian  trail  running  to  the 
north  across  that  creek  before  the  Cheyennes  could  get  there. 
We  arrived  there  the  next  night,  and  at  daylight  the  following 
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morniDg,  July  17th,  187G,  I  Ment  out  on  a  scout,  and  found tliat 
the  Indiiins  had  ont  yet  crossed  the  creek.  On  my  way  back  to 
the  command  I  discovered  a  large  party  of  Indians,  which  proved 
to  be  tlic  Cheyennes,  coming  up  from  the  Bouth,  and  I  hurried  to 
the  cam|)  with  this  important  information* 

Thecavakymen  quietly  mounted  their  horses,  and  were  ordered 
to  remain  out  of  sight,  while  General  Merritt,  accorapauied  by 
two  nr   three  aides  and  myself,  went  ont  on  a  little  tour  of  ob- 

I  servation  t  o  a 
neighboring  hill, 
from  the  summit 
of  which  we  saw 
that  the  Indians 
were  approach- 
ing almost  direct- 
ly towards  us. 
Presently  fifteen 
o  r  t  we  nty  o  f  t  h  em 
dashed  off  to  the 
w'Qst  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which 
we  had  come  the 
night  before  ; 
unci  upon  closer 
ivljservation  with 
iNUiANa  KiNNiNG  OFF  STOCK,  tau'  field  glasses, 

Wi'  dincovered  two  mounted  soldiers,  evidently  carrying  dis- 
jmtchea  for  us,  pushing  forward  on  our  trad. 

MY   DUEL   WITH    TELLOW   llAXD. 

The  Indians  were  evidently  endeavoring  to  intercept  these  two 
men,  and  General  Merrittfearetlthut  they  would  accomplish  their 
object.  He  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  send  out  any  soldiers 
to  the  assistance  of  the  couriers,  for  fear  they  would  show  to  the 
ffidians  that  there  were  troops  in  the  vicinity  who  were  waitino- 
Kr  them*     I  fiually  suggested  that  the  best  plan  was  to  wait 
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until  the  couriers  came  closer  to  the  command,  and  then  just  as 
the  Indians  were  about  to  charge,  to  let  me  take  the  scouts  and 
cut  them  off  from  the  main  body  of  the  Cheyennes,  who  were 
coming  over  the  divide. 

"All  right,  Cody,"  said  the  General,  **  if  you  can  do  that,  go 
ahead." 

I  rushed  back  to  the  command,  jumped  on  my  horse,  picked 
out  fifteen  men,  and  returned  with  tliem  to  the  point  of  observa- 
tion. I  told  General  Merritt  to  give  us  the  word  to  start  out  at 
the  proper  time,  and  presently  he  sang  out: 

**  Go  in  now,  Cody,  and  be  quick  about  it.  They  are  going 
to  charge  oa  the  couriers." 

The  two  messengers  were  not  over  four  hundred  yards  from 
us,  and  the  Indians  were  only  about  two  hundred  yards  behind 
them.  We  ijistantly  dashed  over  the  bluffs,  and  advanced  on  a 
gallop  towards  the  Indians.  A  running  fight  lasted  several  min- 
utes, during  which  we  drove  the  enemy  some  little  distance  and 
killed  three  of  their  number.  The  rest  of  them  rode  off  towards 
the  main  body,  which  had  come  into  plain  sight,  and  halted, 
upon  seeing  the  skirmish  that  was  going  on.  We  were  about 
half  a  mile  from  General  Merritt,  and  the  Indians  whom  we 
were  chasing  suddenly  turned  upon  us,  and  another  lively  skir- 
mish took  place.  One  of  the  Indians,  who  was  handsomely  dec- 
orated with  all  the  ornaments  usually  worn  by  a  war  chief  when 
engaged  in  a  fi^rlit,  sang  out  to  me,  in  his  own  tongue:  "I 
know  you,  Pa-he-haska;  if  you  want  to  fight,  come  ahead  and 
fight  me." 

The  chief  was  riding  his  horse  back  and  forth  in  front  of  his 
men,  as  if  to  banter  me,  and  I  concluded  to  accept  the. challenge. 
I  galloped  towards  him  for  fifty  yards  and  he  advanced  towards 
me  about  the  same  distance,  both  of  us  riding  at  full  speed,  and 
then,  when  we  were  only  about  thirty  yards  apart,  I  raised  my 
rifle  and  fired;  his  horse  fell  to  the  ground,  having  been  killed 
by  my  bullet.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  my  own  horse  went 
down,  he  having  stepped  into  a  gop'.ier  hole.  The  fall  did  not  hurt 
me  much,  and  I  instantly  sprang  to  my  feet.     The  Indian  bod 
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also  recovered  himself,  and  we  were  now  both  on  foot,  and  not 
more  than  twenty  paces  apart.  We  fired  at  each  other  simul- 
taneously. My  usual  luck  did  not  desert  me  on  this  occasion, 
for  his  bullet  missed  me,  while  mine  struck  him  in  the  breast. 
He  reeletl  and  fell,  but  before  he  had  fairly  touched  the  ground 
I  was  upon  him,  knife  in  liand,  and  had  driven  the  keen-edged 
weapon  to  its  hilt  in  his  heart.  Jerking  his  war-bonnet  off,  I 
scientifically  scalped  him  in  about  five  seconds. 

A  MOMENT  OF  GREAT  DANGER. 

The  whole  affair  from  beginning  to  end  occupied  but  little 
time,  and  the  Indians,  seeing  that  I  was  some  little  distance  from 
my  company,  now  came  charging  down  upon  me  from  a  hill,  in 
hopes  of  cutting  me  off.  General  Merritt  had  witnessed  the 
duel,  and  realizing  the  danger  I  was  in,  ordered  Colonel  Mason 
with  Company  K  to  hurry  to  my  rescue.  The  order  came  none 
too  soon,  for  had  it  been  given  one  minute  later  I  would  have  had 
not  less  than  two  hundred  Indians  upon  me.  As  the  soldiers  came 
up  I  swung  the  Indian  chieftain's  top-knot  and  bonnet  in  the  air, 
and  shouted :  — 

"  The  first  scalp  for  Custer.'' 

General  Merritt,  seeing  that  he  could  not  now  ambush  the  In- 
dians, ordered  the  whole  regiment  to  charge  upon  them.  They 
made  a  stubborn  resistance  for  a  little  while,  but  it  was  of  no 
use  for  any  eight  hundred,  or  even  sixteen  hundred  Indians  to 
try  and  check  a  charge  of  the  gallant  old  Fifth  Cavalry,  and 
they  soon  came  to  that  conclusion  and  began  a  running  retreat 
towards  Red  Cloud  agency.  For  thirty-five  miles  we  drove  them, 
pushing  them  so  hard  that  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  their 
loose  horses,  their  camp  equipage  and  everything  else.  We 
drove  them  into  the  agency,  and  followed  in  ourselves,  notwith- 
standing the  possibility  of  our  having  to  encounter  the  thousands 
of  Indians  at  that  point.  We  were  uncertain  whether  or  not  the 
other  agency  Indians  had  determined  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Cheyennes  and  strike  out  upon  the  war-path ;  but  that  made 
no  difference  with  the  Fifth  Cavalry,  for  they  would  have  fought 
tlic.n  all  if  necessary.    It  was  dark  when  we  rode  into  the  agency, 
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where  we  found  thoui^andd  of  Indians  collected  together;  but 
thoy  manifested  no  dls|>osition  to  fight. 

While  nt  the  agency   I  learned  I  he  name  of  the  Indian  chief 
whom  I  had  killed  in  the  morning;    it  was  Yellow  Hand,  a  son 

1  of  old  Cut- 
0  .  n  o  t*  e  —  a 

^  I  1  e  ad  i  ng 

;  «  liiefof  the 
<  Iioyennes, 
Cut -nose 
Ui  a  V  i  n  g 
earned 
that  I  had 
killed    bis 
.son  sent  a 
white    in- 
terpreter to 
me    with  a 
message  to 
'the     effect 
■  t  h  ti  t      h  e 
vvonld  give 
ine    four 
[mules  if  I 
I  would  turn 
! over  to  him 
Y"  e  1  1  o  w 
J  1 11  a  n  d  *  s 
t^l  \va  r-bo  n- 
net,    guns, 

pistols,  ornaments,  and  other  parapheruulia  whieh  I  had  captured. 
I  sent  back  word  to  the  old  gentleman  that  U  would  give  nie  pleas* 
uro  to  accommodate  him,  but  I  could  not  do  it  this  time. 

AGAIN  IX  PURSUIT  OF  THE  SIOUX- 

The  next  morning  we  started  to  join  General  Crook,  who  was 
camped  near  the  foot  of  Cloud  Peak  in  the  Big  Horn  mountains^ 
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awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry,  before  proceeding 
against  the  Sioux,  who  were  somewhere  near  the  head  of  the 
Little  Big  Horn,  —  as  his  scouts  informed  him.  We  made  rapid 
marches  and  reached  General  Crook's  camp  on  Goose  creek 
about  the  3d  of  August. 

At  this  camp  I  met  many  old  friends,  among  whOm  was  Colonel 
Royall,  who  had  received  his  promotion  to  the  Lieutenant-Col- 
onelcy of  the  Third  Cavalry.  He* introduced  me  to  General 
Crook,  whom  I  had  never  met  before,  but  of  whom  I  had  often 
heard.  He  also  introduced  me  to  the  General's  chief  guide, 
Frank  Grouard,  a  half  breed,  who  had  lived  six  years  with  Sit- 
ting Bull,  and  knew  the  country  thoroughly. 

We  remained  in  this  camp  only  one  day,  and  then  the  whole 
troop  pulled  out  for  the  Tongue  river,  leaving  our  wagons  be- 
hind, but  taking  with  us  a  large  pack  train.  We  marched  down 
the  Tongue  river  for  two  days,  thence  in  a  westerly  direction 
over  to  the  Rosebud,  where  we  struck  the  main  Indian  trail, 
leading  down  this  stream.  From  the  size  of  the  trail,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  about  four  days  old,  we  estimated  that  there  must 
have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  seven  thousand  Indians  in 
the  war  party. 

For  two  or  three  days  we  pushed  on,  but  we  did  not  seem  to 
gain  much  on  the  Indians,  as  they  were  evidently  making  about 
the  same  marches  that  we  were.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth  morning 
of  our  pursuit,  I  rode  ahead  of  the  command  about  ten  miles, 
and  mounting  a  hill  I  scanned  the  country  far  and  wide  with  my 
field  glass,  and  discovered  an  immense  column  of  dust  rising 
about  ten  miles  further  down  the  creek,  and  soon  I  noticed  a 
body  of  men  marching  towards  me,  that  at  first  I  believed  to  be 
the  Indians  of  whom  we  were  in  pursuit;  but  subsequently  they 
proved  to  be  General  Terry's  command.  I  sent  back  word  to 
that  effect  to  General  Crook,  by  a  scout  who  had  accompanied 
me,  but  after  he  had  departed  I  observed  a  band  of  Indians  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  and  also  another  party  directly 
in  front  of  me.  This  led  me  to  believe  that  I  had  made  a  mis- 
take.    But  shortly  afterwards  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
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where  we  fouiiil  thou8ands  of  Indiana  collected  together;  but 
they  manifested  no  dinposttion  to  fight. 

While   at  the  ugemy   I  learucd  the  name  of  the  Indian  chief 
whom  I  had  killed  in  the  morning;    it  was  Yellow  Hand,  a  son 

]  of  old  Cut- 

n  o  8  e  —  a 

i  1  e  ad  i  ng 

J  chief  of  the 

jCheyennea*! 

t]  Cut -nose 

Ui  a  V  i  n  g 

1 1  e  a  r  n  e  tl 

;that  I  had 

i  killed   his 

I  son  sent  a 

white   in- 

[terpreterto 

me    with  a 

message  to 

'  the     effort 

,  t  h  a  t      he 

would  give 

[me    four 

I  mules  if  I 

would  turn 

I  over  to  him 

Veil  o  w 

I  H  a  ml  •  B 

I  wa  r-ho  n- 

net,    guji8, 

pistols,  ornaments, and  other  jjjiraphernalia  which  I  hud  captured, 
I  sent  back  word  to  the  old  gentleman  that  it  would  give  me  pleas- 
ure to  accommodate  him,  but  I  could  not  do  it  this  time. 

AGAIN  IN  PUHSUIT  OF  THE  SIOUX. 

The  next  morning  we  started  to  join  General  Crook,  who  wi 
camped  near  the  foot  of  Cloud  Peak  in  the  Big  Horn  mouotainSy 
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awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry,  before  proceeding 
against  the  Sioux,  who  were  somewhere  near  the  head  of  the 
Little  Big  Horn,  —  as  his  scouts  informed  him.  We  made  rapid 
marches  and  reached  General  Crook's  camp  on  Goose  creek 
about  the  3d  of  August. 

At  this  camp  I  met  many  old  friends,  among  whom  was  Colonel 
Royall,  who  had  received  his  promotion  to  the  Lieutenant-Col- 
onelcy of  the  Third  Cavalry.  He* introduced  me  to  General 
Crook,  whom  I  had  never  met  before,  but  of  whom  I  had  often 
heard.  He  also  introduced  me  to  the  General's  chief  guide, 
Frank  Grouard,  a  half  breed,  who  had  lived  six  years  with  Sit- 
ting Bull,  and  knew  the  country  thoroughly. 

We  remained  in  this  camp  only  one  day,  and  then  the  whole 
troop  pulled  out  for  the  Tongue  river,  leaving  our  wagons  be- 
hind, but  taking  with  us  a  large  pack  train.  We  marched  down 
the  Tongue  river  for  two  days,  thence  in  a  westerly  direction 
over  to  the  Rosebud,  where  we  struck  the  main  Indian  trail, 
leading  down  this  stream.  From  the  size  of  the  trail,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  about  four  days  old,  we  estimated  that  there  must 
have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  seven  thousand  Indians  in 
the  war  party. 

For  two  or  three  days  we  pushed  on,  but  we  did  not  seem  to 
gain  much  on  the  Indians,  as  they  were  evidently  making  about 
the  same  marches  that  we  were.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth  morning 
of  our  pursuit,  I  rode  ahead  of  the  command  about  ten  miles, 
and  mounting  a  hill  I  scanned  the  country  far  and  wide  with  my 
field  glass,  and  discovered  an  immense  column  of  dust  rising 
about  ten  miles  further  down  the  creek,  and  soon  I  noticed  a 
body  of  men  marching  towards  me,  that  at  first  I  believed  to  be 
the  Indians  of  whom  we  were  in  pursuit;  but  subsequently  they 
proved  to  be  General  Terry's  command.  I  sent  back  word  to 
that  effect  to  General  Crook,  by  a  scout  who  had  accompanied 
me,  but  after  he  had  departed  I  observed  a  band  of  Indians  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  and  also  another  party  directly 
in  front  of  me.  This  led  me  to  believe  that  I  had  made  a  mis- 
take.    But  shortly  afterwards  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
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appearance  of  a  body  of  soldiers,  who  were  forming  into  a  skirmish 
line,  and  then  I  became  convinced  that  it  was  General  Terry's 
command  after  all,  and  that  the  red-skins  whom  I  had  seen  were 
some  of  his  friendly  Indian  scouts,  who  had  mistaken  me  for  a 
Sioux,  and  fled  back  to  their  command  terribly  excited,  shouting, 
*'  The  Sioux  are  coming !" 

A   LITTLE  DUST  ^CAUSES   MUCH  EXCITEMENT. 

General  Terry  at  once  came  to  the  post,  and  ordered  the  Sev- 
enth Cavalry  to  form  line  of  battle  across  the  Rosebud;  he  also 
ordered  up  his  artillery  and  had  them  prepare  for  action,  doubt- 
less dreading  another  ''  Custer  massacre."  I  afterwards  learned 
the  Indian  had  seen  the  dust  raised  by  General  Crook's  forces, 
and  had  reported  that  the  Sioux  were  coming. 

These  manoeuvres  I  witnessed  from  my  position  with  consid- 
erable amusement,  thinking  the  command  must  be  badly  demor- 
alized, when  one  man  could  cause  a  whole  army  to  form  line  of 
battle  and  prepare  for  action.  Having  enjoyed  the  situation  to 
my  heart's  content,  I  galloped  down  towards  the  skirmish  line, 
waving  my  hat  and  when  within  about  one  hundred  yards  of 
the  troops.  Colonel  Weir,  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  galloped  out 
and  met  me.  He  recognized  me  at  once,  and  accompanied  me 
inside  the  line;  then  ho  sang  out,  '' Boys,  here's  Buffalo  Bill. 
Some  of  you  old  soldiers  know  him;  give  him  a  cheer!*'  There- 
upon the  regiment  gave  three  rousing  cheers,  and  it  was  followed 
up  all  along  the  line. 

Colonel  Weir  presented  me  to  General  Terry,  and  in  answer 
to  his  question  I  informed  him  that  the  alarm  of  Indians  which 
had  been  given  was  a  false  one,  as  the  dust  seen  by  his  scouts 
was  caused  by  General  Crook's  troops.  General  Terry  thereup- 
on rode  forward  to  meet  General  Crook,  and  I  accompanied  him 
at  his  request.  That  night  both  commands  went  into  camp  on 
the  Rosebud.  General  Terry  had  his  wagon  train  with  him, 
and  everything  to  make  life  comfortable  on  an  Indian  campaign. 
He  had  large  wall  tents  and  portable  beds  to  sleep  in,  and  commo- 
dious hospital  tents  for  dining-rooms.   His  camp  looked  very  com- 
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fortable  and  attractive ,  and  presented  a  great  contrast  to  that  of 
General  Crook,  who  had  for  his  headquarters  only  one  small  fly 
tent;  and  whose  cooking  utensils  consisted  of  a  quart  cup  —  in 
which  he  made  his  coffee  himself  —  and  a  stick  upon  which  he 
broiled  his  bacon.  When  I  compared  the  two  camps,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  General  Crook  was  an  Indian  fighter;  for  it  was 
evident  that  he  had  learned  that,  to  follow  and  fight  Indians,  a 
body  of  men  must  travel  lightly  and  not  be  detained  by  a  wag- 
on train  or  heavy  luggage  of  any  kind. 

That  evening  General  Terry  ordered  General  Mills  to  take  his 
regiment,  the  Fifth  Infantry,  and  return  by  a  forced  march  to 
the  Yellowstone,  and  proceed  down  the  river  by  steamboat  to 
the  mouth  of  Powder  river,  to  intercept  the  Indians,  in  case  they 
attempted  to  cross  the  Yellowstone.  General  Miles  made  a 
forced  march  that  night  of  thirty-five  miles,  which  was  splendid 
traveling  for  an  infantry  regiment  through  a  mountainous 
country. 

Generals  Crook  and  Terry  spent  that  evening  and  the  next  day 
in  council,  and  on  the  following  morning  both  commands  moved 
out  on  the  Indian  trail.  Although  General  Terry  was  the  senior 
officer,  he  did  not  assume  command  of  both  expeditions,  but  left 
General  Crook  in  command  of  his  own  troops,  although  they  op- 
erated together.  We  crossed  the  Tongue  river  to  Powder  river, 
and  proceeded  down  the  latter  stream  to  a  point  twenty  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  Yellowstone,  where  the  Indian  trail 
turned  to  the  southeast  in  the  direction  of  the  Black  Hills.  The 
two  commands  now  being  nearly  out  of  supplies,  the  trail  was 
abandoned,  and  the  troops  kept  on  down  Powder  river  te  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Yellowstone,  and  remained  there  several  days. 
Here  we  met  General  Mills,  who  reported  that  no  Indians  had  as 
yet  crossed  the  Yellowstone.  Several  steamboats  soon  arrived 
with  a  large  quantity  of  supplies,  and  once  more  the  **  Boys  in 
in  Blue  '*  were  made  happy. 
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^NE  evening  while  we  were  in  camp  on  the 
'  Yellowstone  at  the  nioath  of  Powder  river, 
I  was  informed  that  tire  commanding  offic- 
ers had  selected  Louia  Richard,  a  half  breed 
and  myself  to  accompany  General  ^l,\U  on 
a  Hconting  expedition  on  tlie  i>t earner  Far 
Weat,  down  the  Yellowistone  as  far  as  Gten- 
dive  creek.  We  were  to  ride  on  tlie  pilot 
'♦)5BP^>5r  hou8e  and  keep  a  sharp  lookout  on  both  sides 
of  tlie  river  for  Indian  trails  that  nrght  have 
crossed  the  stream.  The  idea  of  scouting  on  a 
steamboat  was  indeed  a  novel  one  to  me,  and  I  an- 
ticipated a  pleasant  trip. 
At  daylight  next  morning  we  reported  on  hoard  ihe  steamer 
to  General  Mills,  who  had  with  h!ni  four  or  five  companies  of 
his  regiment.  We  were  somewhat  surprised  wlien  he  asked  us 
where  our  horses  were,  as  we  had  not  supposed  that  horses  would 
be  needed  if  the  scouting  was  to  be  done  on  the  steamer,  lie  said 
we  might  need  them  before  we  got  back,  and  thereupon  we  had 
the  animals  brought  on  board.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  boom- 
ing down  the  river  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

The  steamer  Far  West  was  commanded  by  Captain  Grant  Marsh, 
whom  I  found  to  be  an  interesting  character,  I  had  often  heard 
of  him,  for  he  was  and  is  yet  one  of  the  best  known  river  cap- 
tains in  the  country.  He  it  was  who,  with  his  steamer  the  Far 
West,  transported  the  wounded  men  from  the  battle  of  the  Little 
Bi^r  Horn  to  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  Missouri  river,  and 
on  that  trip  he  made  the  fastest  steamboat  time  on  record.  He 
was  a  skillful  and  experienced  pilot,  handling  his  boat  with  re- 
markable dexterity. 
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While  Richard  and  myself  were  at  our  stations  on  the  pilot 
hou6ts  the  tjteamer  with  a  full  head  of  steam  went  flying  past 
islands,  around  bendn  over  suud-bars,  at  a  rate  that  was  exhilar- 


Prc8ently  1  thought  I 
could  i^ee  lj(»rses  grazinji  in  ii  dis- 
tant tu  nd  of  the  river  and  I  re* 
ported  the  fact  to  General  Mills, 
who  asked  Captain  Marnh  if  he 
cotdd  hind  the  boat  near  a  hir«c 
tree  which  he  pointed  out  to 
him.  *'  Yes,  sir;  I  can  land  her 
there,  and  make  her  climb  the 
tree  if  necessary,*'  said  he* 

On  reaching  the  spot  designat- 
ed»  General  Mills  ordered  two 
companies  ashore,  while  Richard 
and  myself  were  instructed  t*»  take 
our  horses  off  the  boat  and  pu*4h 
out  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  see  if 
there  were  Indians  m  the  vicinity. 
While  we  were  getting  ashore. 
Captain  Marsh  remarked  that  if 
there  was  only  a  goo  I  heavy  dew 
on  the  gnu^s  he  would  shoot  the 
scouTiKo  ON  A  STEAMBOAT.  steanicr  ashore  and  take  us  on  the 
scout  without  the  trouble  of  leaving  the  boat. 

It   waa   a  false  alarm,  however,  as  the  objects  we  had  seen 
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proved  to  he  Indian  graves.  Quite  a  large  number  of  braved 
who  had  probably  been  killed  in  some  battle,  were  laid  on 
scaffolds,  according  to  the  Indian  custom,  and  some  of  their 
clothing  had  been  torn  loose  from  the  bodies  by  the  wolves  and 
was  waving  in  the  air. 

On  arriving  at  Glendive  creek  we  found  that  Colonel  Bice  and 
his  company  of  the  Fifth  Infantry  who  had  been  sent  there  by 
General  Mills,  had  built  quite  a  good  little  fort  with  their  trowel- 
bayonets  —  a  weapon  which  Colonel  Rice  was  the  inventor  of, 
and  which  is,  by  the  way,  a  very  useful  implement  of  war,  as  it 
can  be  used  for  a  shovel  in  throwing  up  intrenchments  and  can 
be  profitably  utilized  in  several  other  ways.  On  the  day  pre- 
vious to  our  arrival,  Colonel  Rice  had  a  fight  with  a  party  of 
Indians,  and  had  killed  two  or  three  of  them  at  long  range  with 
his  Rodman  cannon. 

A   RIDE   THROUGH   THE   BAD  LANDS. 

The  Far  West  was  to  remain  at  Glendive  over  night,  and  Gen- 
eral Mills  wished  to  send  dispatches  back  to  General  Terry  at 
once.  At  his  request  I  took  the  dispatches  and  rode  seventy- 
five  miles  that  night  through  the  bad  lands  of  the  Yellowstone, 
and  reached  General  Terry's  camp  next  morning,  after  having 
nearly  broken  my  neck  a  dozen  times  or  more. 

There  being  but  little  prospect  of  any  more  fighting,  I  deter- 
mined to  go  East  as  soon  as  possible  to  organize  a  new  "  Dram- 
atic Combination,"  and  have  a  new  drama  written  for  me  based 
upon  the  Sioux  war.  This  I  knew  would  be  a  paying  invest. 
mcnt  as  the  Sioux  campaign  had  excited  considerable  interest. 
So  I  started  down  the  river  on  the  steamer  Yellowstone  en  rouie 
to  Fort  Beauford.  On  the  same  morning  Generals  Terry  and 
Crook  pulled  out  for  Powder  river,  to  take  up  the  old  Indian 
trail  which  we  had  recently  left. 

The  steamer  had  proceeded  down  the  stream   about  twenty 
miles  when  it  was  met  by  another  boat  on  its  way  up  the  river, ' 
having  on  board  General  Whistler  and  some  fresh  troops  for 
General  Terry's  command.     Both  boats  landed,  and  almost  the 
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first  person  I  met  was  my  old  friend  and  partner,  Texas  Jack, 
who  had  been  sent  out  as  a  (iinpatch  carrier  for  the  New  York 
HeraltU 

General  Whistler,  upon  learning  that  General  Terry  had  left 
the  Yellowi^tone,  asked  me  to  carry  to  him  some  important  dis- 
patches from  General  Sheriilaiit  and  although  I  objected,  he 
insisted  upon  my  performing  this  duty,  s;iying  that  it  would 
only  detain  me  a  few  hours  longer;  as  an  extra  inducement  he 
offered  me  the  use  of  his  own  thorough-bred  horse,  which  wa« 
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on  the  bout.  I  finally  consented  to  go,  and  was  soon  speeding 
over  the  rough  and  hilly  country  towards  Powder  river,  and  I 
delivered  the  dispatches  to  Genera!  Terry  the  same  evening* 
General  Whistler's  horse,  although  a  good  animal  was  not  used 
to  such  hard  riding,  and  was  far  more  exhausted  by  the  journey 
than  I  was. 

After  I  had  taken  a  lunch,  General  Terry  asked  me  if  I  would 
carry  some  dispatches  back  to  General  Whistler,  and  I  re|>lii''I 
that  I  would,  Ca|>tiiin  Smith,  General  Terry*s  aid-de-canj|», 
offered  me  his  horse  fur  the  trip,  and  it  proved  to  be  an  excel- 
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lent  animal ;  for  I  rode  him  that  same  night  forty  miles  over  the 
bad  lands  in  four  hours,  and  reached  General  Whistler's  steam- 
boat at  one  o'clock.  During  my  absence  the  Indians  had  made 
their  appearance  on  the  different  hills  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
troops  from  the  boat  had  had  several  skirmishes  with  them. 
When  General  Whistler  had  finished  reading  the  dispatches,  he 
said:  ''  Cody,  I  want  to  send  information  to  General  Terry  con- 
cerning the  Indians  who  have  been  skirmishing  around  here  all 
day.  I  have  been  trying  all  the  evening  long  to  induce  some 
one  to  carry  my  dispatches  to  him,  but  no  one  seems  willing  to 
undertake  the  trip,  and  I  have  got  to  fall  back  on  you.  It  is 
asking  a  great  deal,  I  know,  as  you  have  just  ridden  eighty 
miles;  but  it  is  a  case  of  necessity,  and  if  you'll  go  Cody,  Til 
see  that  you  are  well  paid  for  it." 

''  Never  mind  about  the  pay,"  said  I,  ''  but  get  your  dispatches 
ready  and  I'll  start  at  once." 

A   TERRIBLE    JOURNEY. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  handed  me  the  package  and,  mounting 
the  same  horse  which  I  had  ridden  from  General  Terry's  camp, 
I  struck  out  for  my  destination.  It  was  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  I  left  the  boat,  and  at  eight  o'<*Jock  I  rode  into 
General  Terry's  camp,  just  as  he  was  about  to  march  —  having 
made  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  twenty-two  hours. 

General  Terry,  after  reading  the  dispatches,  halted  his  com- 
mand and  then  rode  on  and  overtook  General  Crook,  with  whom 
he  held  a  council;  the  result  was  that  Crook's  command  moved 
on  in  the  direction  which  they  had  been  pursuing,  while  Terry's 
forces  marched  back  to  the  Yellowstone  and  crossed  the  river 
on  steamboats.  At  the  urgent  request  of  General  Terry  I  ac- 
companied the  command  on  a  scout  in  the  direction  of  the  Dry 
fork  of  the  Missouri,  where  it  was  expected  we  would  strike 
some  Indians. 

The  first  march  out  from  the  Yellowstone  was  made  in  the 
night,  as  we  wished  to  get  into  the  hills  without  being  discovered 
by  the  Sioux  scouts.     After  marching  three  days^  a  Utile  to  the 
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east  of  north,  we  reached  the  buffalo  range  and  discovered  fresh 
signs  of  Indians,  who  had  evidently  been  killing  buffaloes. 
General  Terry  now  called  on  me  to  carry  dispatches  to  Colonel 
Rice,  who  was  still  camped  at  the  mouth  of  Glendive  creek,  on 
the  Yellowstone  —  distant  about  eighty  miles  from  us. 

Night  had  set  in  with  a  storm  and  a  drizzling  rain  was  falling 
when,  at  ten  o'clock,  I  started  on  this  ride  through  a  section  of 
country  with  which  I  was  entirely  unacquainted.  I  traveled 
through  the  darkness  a  distance  of  about  thirty-five  miles,  and 
at  daylight  I  rode  into  a  secluded  spot  at  the  head  of  a  ravine 
where  stood  a  bunch  of  ash  trees  and  there  I  concluded  to  remain 
till  night,  for  I  considered  it  a  dangerous  undertaking  to  cross 
the  wide  prairies  in  broad  daylight  —  especially  as  my  horse  was 
a  poor  one.  I  accordingly  unsaddled  my  animal  and  ate  a  hearty 
breakfast  of  bacon  and  hard  tack  which  I  had  stored  in  the  saddle- 
pockets;  then,  after  taking  a  smoke,  I  lay  down  to  sleep,  with 
my  saddle  for  a  pillow.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was  in  the  land  of 
dreams. 

LYING    LOW. 

After  sleeping  some  time  —  I  can't  tell  how  long  —  I  was 
suddenly  awakened  by  a  roaring,  rumbling  sound.  I  instantly 
seized  my  gun,  sprang  to  my  horse  and  hurriedly  secreted  him 
in  the  brush.  Then  I  climbed  up  the  steep  side  of  the  bank  and 
cautiously  looked  over  the  summit;  in  the  distance  I  saw  a  large 
herd  of  buffaloes  which  were  being  chased  and  fired  at  by  twenty 
or  thirty  Indians.  Occasionally  a  buffalo  would  drop  out  of  the 
herd,  but  the  Indians  kept  on  until  they  had  killed  ten  or  fifteen. 
They  then  turned  back  and  began  to  cut  up  their  game. 

I  saddled  my  horse  and  tied  him  to  a  small  tree  where  I  could 
reach  him  conveniently  in  case  the  Indians  should  discover  me 
by  finding  my  trail  and  following  it.  I  then  crawled  carefully 
back  to  the  summit  of  the  bluff,  and  in  a  concealed  position 
watched  the  Indians  for  two  hours,  during  which  time  they  were 
occupied  in  cutting  up  the  buffaloes  and  packing  the  meat  on 
their  ponies.     When  they  had  finished  this  work  they  rode  ofif  in 
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the  direction  whence  they  had  come  and  on  the  lino  which  I  had 
proposed  to  travel.  It  appeared  evident  to  me  that  their  camp 
was  located  somewhere  between  me  and  Glendive  creek,  but  I 
had  no  idea  of  abandoning  the  trip  on  that  account. 

I  waited  till  nightfall  before  resuming  my  Journey,  and  then  I 
bore  off  to  the  eai^t  for  .several  miles,  and  by  making  a  semi- 
circle to  avoid  the  Indians,  I  got  back  on  ray  original  course  * 
and  then  pushed  on  rapidly  to  Colonel  Rice's  camp,  which  I 
reached  just  at  daylight. 


WATCHING   THE   HOSTILES* 


Colonel  Rice  had  been  fighting  Indians  almost  every  day  since 
he  had  been  encamped  at  this  point,  and  he  was  very  anxious  to 
notify  General  Terry  of  the  fact.  Of  course  I  was  requested  to 
carry  his  dispatches.  After  remaining  at  Glendive  a  single  day 
I  started  back  to  find  General  Terry,  and  on  the  third  day  I  over- 
hauled liira  at  the  h»ad  of  Deer  creek  while  on  his  way  to 
Colonel  Rice's  camp.  He  was  not,  however,  going  in  the  right 
direction,  but  bearing  too  far  to  the  east,  and  I  so  informed  him, 
He  then  asked  me  to  guide  the  command  and  I  did  so, 
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On  arriving  at  Glendive  I  bade  good-bye  to  the  General  and 
his  officers  and  took  passage  on  the  steamer  Far  West,  which 
was  on  her  way  down  the  Missouri.  At  Bismarck  I  left  the 
steamer,  and  proceeded  by  rail  to  Rochester ,  New  York,  where 
I  met  my  family.  Mr.  J.  Clinton  Hall,  manager  of  the  Roches- 
ter Opera  House,  was  very  anxious  to  have  me  play  an  engage- 
ment at  his  theater,  so  I  agreed  to  open  the  season  with  him  as 
soon  as  I  had  got  my  drama  written;  and  I  did  so,  meeting  with 
an  enthusiastic  reception. 

My  new  drama  was  arranged  for  the  stage  by  J.  V.  Arlington, 
the  actor.  It  was  a  five-act  play,  without  head  or  tail,  and 
it  made  no  diffarence  at  which  act  we  commenced  the  per- 
formance. Before  we  had  finished  the  season  several  news- 
paper critics,  I  have  been  told,  went  crazy  in  trying  to 
,  follow  the  plot.  It  afforded  us,  however,  ample  opportunity 
to  give  a  noisy,  rattling,  gunpowder  entertainment,  and  to  pre- 
sent a  succession  of  scenes  in  the  late  Indian  war,  all  of  which 
seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

RETURN  TO  THE   MIMIC    STAGE. 

From  Rochester  I  went  to  New  York  and  played  a  very  suc- 
cessful engagement  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  under  the  man- 
agement of  Messrs.  Poole  and  Donnelly.  Thence  my  route  took 
me  to  all  the  principal  cities  in  the  Eastern,  Western  and  Middle 
States,  and  I  everywhere  met  with  crowded  houses.  I  then  went 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  against  the  advice  of  friends  who  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  my  style  of  plays  would  not  take  very  well  in 
Califorixia.  I  opened  for  an  engagement  of  two  weeks  at  the 
Bush  Street  Theater,  in  San  Francisco,  in  a  season  when  the 
theatrical  business  was  dull  and  Ben  DeBar  and  the  Lingards 
were  playing  there  to  empty  seats.  I  expected  to  play  to  a  slim 
audience  on  the  opening  night,  but  instead  of  that  I  had  a  four- 
teen hundred  dollar  house.  Such  was  my  success  that  I  con- 
tinued my  engagement  for  five  weeks,  and  the  theater  was 
crowded  at  every  performance.  Upon  leaving  San  Francisco  I 
made  a  circuit  of  the  interior  towns  and  closed  the  season  at 
Virginia  City,  Nevada. 

44 
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Some  time  previously  I  had  made  arrangements  to  go  into  the 
cattle  business  in  cninpany  with  my  old  friend,  Major  Frank 
North,  and  while  I  wa8  in  California  he  had  built  our  ranehes  on 
the  South  fork  of  the  Dismal  river,  eixty-five  miles  north  of 
North  Platte,  in  Nebra^ska.  Proceeding  to  Ogalalla,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Texas  cattle  drovers,  I  found  Major  North  there 
awaiting  me,  and  together  w^e  bought,  branded  and  drove  to  our 
ranehes  our  first  installment  of  cattle.  This  occupied  us  during 
the  remainder  of  the  summer. 

Leaving  the  cattle  in  charge  of  Major  North,  I  visited  Red 
Cloud  Agency  early  in  the  fall,  and  secured  some  Sioux  Indians 
to  accompany  me  on  my  theatrical  tour  of  1877-78,  Taking  my 
family  and  the  Indiana  with  me,  I  %\:ent  directly  to  Rochester. 
There  I  left  my  oldest  daughter,  Arta,  at  a  young  ladies'  semi- 
nary, while  my  wife  and  youngest  child  traveled  >vith  me  during 
the  season - 

I  opened  at  the  Bowery  Theater,  New  York,  September  3d, 
1877,  with  a  new  border  drama  entitled,  **  May  Cody,  or  Lost 
and  Won,"  from  the  pen  of  Major  A.  S,  Burt,  of  the  United  States 
army.  It  was  founded  on  the  incidents  of  the  **  Mountain 
Meadow  Massacre,**  and  life  among  the  Mormons,  It  was  the 
best  drama  I  had  yet  produced,  and  proved  a  grand  success  both 
financially  aad  artistically.  The  season  of  1877-78  was  the 
morft  profitable  one  I  had  ever  had. 

In  February,  1878,  my  wife  became  tired  of  traveling,  and 
proceeded  to  North  Platte,  Nebraska,  where,  on  our  farm  ad- 
joining the  town,  she  personally  superintended  the  erection  of  a 
comfortable  family  residence,  and  had  it  all  completed  when  I 
reached  there,  early  in  May,  In  this  house  we  are  now  living, 
and  we  hope  to  make  it  our  home  for  many  years  to  come. 

ox  A   ROUND  UP. 

After  my  arrival  at  North  Platte,  T  found  that  the  ranchmen, 
or  cattlemen,  had  organized  a  regular  annual  '*  round-up/*  to 
take  j>lace  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

The  word  *'  round-up'^   is  derived  from  the  fact  that  during 
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the  winter  months  the  cattle  become  scattered  over  a  vast  tract 
of  land,  and  the  ranchmea  assemble  together  in  the  spring  to 
eurt  out  and  each  secure  his  own  stock.  They  form  a  hirge  cir- 
cle, often  of  a  circumference  of  two  hundred  miles,  and  drive 
the  cattle  toward  a  common  center,  where,  all  stock  being 
branded,  each  owner  can  readily  separate  his  own  from  the  gen- 
eral herd,  and  tlien  he  drives  them  to  his  own  ruach. 

Id  this  cattle  driving  business  is  exhibited  some  most  magnifi- 
cent horsemanship,  for  the  **  cow-buys/*  as  they  are  called^  are 
invariably  skillful  and  fearless  horsemen  —  in  fact  only  a  most 
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expert  rider  could  be  a 
oow-boy,  as  it  requires 
the  greatest  dexterity 
and  daring  in  the  saddle 
t<i  cut  a  wild  steer  out  of 
the  herd.  Miijor  North 
was  awaiting  me,  upon 
my  arrival  at  North 
Platte,  having  with  Inni  our  own  hort^es  and  men.  Other  cattle 
owners,  such  as  Keith  and  Burton,  Coe  and  Carter,  Jack  Pratt,  the 
Walker  brothers,  Guy  and  Sim  Lang,  Arnold  and  Ritchie  and  a 
great  many  others  with  their  outfits,  were  assembled  and  were 
ready  to  start  on  the  round-up. 

As  there  is  nothing  but  hard  w^ork  on  these  round-ups,  having 
to  be  in  the  saddle  all  day,  and  standing  guard  over  the  cattle  at 
night,  rain  or  shine,  I  could  not  possibly  find  out  where  the  fun 
came  in  that  North  had  promised  me.  But  it  was  an  exciting  life, 
and  the  days  sped  rapidly  by  ;  in  six  weeks  we  found  ourselves 
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at  our  own  ranch  on  Dismal  river,  the  round-up  haying  proved  a 
great  success,  as  we  had  found  all  our  cattle  and  driven  them  home. 
This  work  being  over,  I  proposed  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with 
my  family  at  North  Platte,  for  the  purpose  of  making  their 
better  acquaintance,  for  my  long  and  continued  absence  from 
home  made  me  a  comparative  stranger  under  my  own  roof. 
One  great  source  of  pleasure  to  me  was  that  my  wife  was  de- 
lighted with  the  home  I  had  given  her  amid  the  prairies  of  the 
far  West.  Soon  after  my  arrival,  my  sisters,  Nellie  and  May, 
came  to  make  us  a  visit,  and  a  delightful  time  we  had  during 
their  stay.  When  they  left  us  I  accompanied  them  to  their 
home  in  Denver,  Colorado,  where  I  passed  several  days  visiting 
old  friends  and  scenes.  Proceeding  thence  to  Ogallala  I  pur- 
chased from  Bill  Phant,  an  extensive  cattle  drover  from  Texas, 
a  herd  of  cuttle,  which  I  drove  to  my  ranch  on  the  Dismal  river, 
after  which  I  bade  ray  partner  and  the  boys  good-bye,  and 
started  for  the  Indian  Territory  to  procure  Indians  for  my 
Dramatic  Combination  for  the  season  of  1878-79. 

PUTTING  REAL   INDIANS   ON  THE  STAGE. 

• 

Having  secured  my  Indian  actors,  and  along  with  them  Mr.  €• 
A.  Burgess,  a  government  interpreter,  and  Ed.  A,  Burgess, 
known  as  the  '*  Boy  Chief  of  the  Pawnees,"  I  started  for  Balti- 
more, where  I  organized  my  combination,  and  which  was  the 
largest  troupe  I  had  had  yet  on  the  road,  opening  in  that  city  at 
the  Opera  House,  under  the  management  of  Hon.  John  T.  Ford, 
and  then  started  on  a  southern  tour,  playing  in  Washington, 
Kiehniond  and  as  far  south  as  Savannah,  Georgia,  where  we 
were  brought  to  a  sudden  halt,  owing  to  the  yellow  fever  whieh 
was  then  cruelly  raging  in  the  beautiful  cities  of  the  "  Land  o£ 
the  cotton  and  the  cane." 


THE  WILD  WEST  IN  ENGLAND. 


HEN  the  season  of  1882-83 
closed  I  found  myself  richer 
by  several  thousand  dollars 
than  I  had  ever  been  before, 
having  done  a  splendid 
business  at  every  place 
where  my  performance 
was  given  in  that  year.  Im- 
mense success  and  compara- 
tive wealth,  attained  in  the 
pruf  cssion  of  showman,  stimu- 
lated me  to  greater  exertion  and  largely  increased  my  ambi- 
tion for  public  favor.  Accordingly,  I  conceived  the  idea  of 
organizing  a  large  company  of  Indians,  cow-boys,  Mexican 
vaqueros,  famous  riders  and  expert  lasso  throwers,  with  acces- 
sories of  stage  coach,  emigrant  wagons,  bucking  horses  and  a 
herd  of  buffaloes,  with  which  to  give  a  realistic  entertainment  of 
wild  life  on  the  plains.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  which  in 
many  respects  was  a  really  herculean  undertaking,  1  sent  agents 
to  various  points  in  the  far  West  to  engage  Indians  from  several 
different  tribes,  and  then  set  about  the  more  diflScult  enterprise 
of  capturing  a  herd  of  buffaloes.  After  .-vvual  iiM>iiiJj-  oi 
patient  work  I  secured  the  services  of  nearly  fifty  cow-bo> «  and 
Mexicans  skilled  in  lasso-throwing  and  famous  as  daring  rideri» 
but  when  these  were  engaged,  and  several  buffaloes^,  elk  and 
mountain  sheep  were  obtained,  I  found  all  the  difiicultiea  had 
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not  yet  been  overcome,  for  such  exhibitions  as  I  had  prepared  to 
give  could  only  be  shown  in  large  open-air  enclosures,  and  these 
were  not  always  to  bo  rented,  while  those  that  I  found  suitable 
were  often  inaccessible  by  such  popular  conveyances  as  street 
cars.  The  expenses  of  such  a  show  as  I  had  determined  to  give 
were  so  great  that  a  very  large  crowd  must  be  drawn  to  every 
exhibition  or  a  financial  failure  would  be  certain;  hence  I  soon 
found  that  my  ambitious  conception,  instead  of  bringing  me 
fortune,  was  more  likely  to  end  in  disaster.  But  having  gone 
so  far  in  the  matter  I  determined  to  see  the  end  whatever  it 
might  be. 

In  the  spring  of  1883  (May  17th)  I  opened  the  Wild  West 
Show  at  the  fair  grounds  in  Omaha,  and  played  to  very  large 
crowds,  the  weather  fortunately  proving  propitious.  We  played 
our  next  engagement  at  Springfield,  111.,  and  thence  in  all  the 
large  cities,  to  the  seaboard.  The  enterprise  was  not  a  complete 
financial  success  during  the  first  season,  though  everywhere  our 
performances  were  attended  by  immense  audiences. 

NATE   SALSBURY  JOINS   ME   AS   A   PARTNER. 

Though  I  had  made  no  money  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the 
profit  came  to  mo  in  the  way  of  valuable  experience  and  I  was  in 
no  wise  discouraged.  Flattering  offers  were  made  me  by  circus 
organizations  to  go  on  the  road  as  an  adjunct  to  their  exhibitions, 
but  I  refused  them  all,  determined  to  win  success  with  my  prairie 
Wild  West  Show  or  go  down  in  complete  failure.  The  very  large 
patronage  I  received  during  my  first  season  convinced  me  that  if 
1  could  form  a  partnership  with  some  one  capable  of  attending  to 
the  management  and  business  details  that  the  enterprise  would 
prove  a  magnificent  success,  a  belief  which  I  am  glad  to  say  was 
speedily  realized. 

My  career  on  the  stage  threw  me  in  contact  with  a  great  many 
leadmg  stars,  and  I  came  to  have  an  acquaintanceship  with  nearly 
all  my  contemporary  American  actors.  Among  those  with  whom 
I  became  most  intimate  was  Nate  Salsbury,  a  comedian  whose 
equal  I  do  not  believe  graces  the  stage  of  either  America  or  £n- 
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gland  to-day.  Aside  from  his  popularity  and  wealth,  acquired  in 
lef^itimate  comedy,  I  koew  him  to  be  a  reliable  friend,  and  withal 
endowed  with  a  rare  buainess  sagacity  that  gave  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  very  best,  as  well  as  successful,  managers 
in  the  show  business.     Knowing  his  character  as  such,  1  ap- 


NATE    SAT^BURY. 


proached  him  witli  a  proposition  to  join  me  as  an  equal  partner, 
in  putting  the  VN'ild  West  entertainment  again  c»n  the  road-  The 
result  of  my  overtures  was  the  formation  of  a  partnership  that 
still  continues,  and  under  the  new  management  and  partnership 
of  Cody  SL  Salsbury,  the  Wild  West  has  won  all  its  glory. 
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The  reader  will  pardon  a  digression  from  the  general  scope  of 
this  autobiography  for  the  probably  more  interesting,  though  all 
too  brief,  allusion  to  the  career  of  my  esteeniod  partner,  who  has 
won  i^ucceas  in  life  by  strugglea  quite  as  difficult  and  trying  as 
any  through  which  I  have  piussed. 

Nute  (Nathan)  Salsbury  was  born  in  Freeport,  III.,  in  1846, 
when  his  parents  were  in  sui-h  humble  circumstances  that  his 
early  training  waa  all  in  the  direction  of  **  digging  t^and  and  saw- 
ing wood,"  As  there  was  little  to  bind  hiis  affections  to  the 
home  of  his  nativity,  when  the  war  broke  out  Nate  joined  the  Fif- 
teenth Illinois,  with  which  he  remained,  as  a  private  in  the  ranks, 
sixteen  months*  In  18(i3  he  again  enlisted  and  participated  in 
a  dozen  battles  and  was  w^ounded  three  times.  His  career  as  an 
active  participant  was  terminated  by  his  capture  and  incarceration 
in  Andersonville  prison,  where  ho  remained  subjected  to  all  the 
horrors  of  that  dreadful  pen  for  a  period  of  seven  months.  Be- 
ing at  length  exchanged  he  returned  home  and  entered  the  law 
oflSce  of  Judge  Beck,  now  Chief  Justice  of  Colorado,  with  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  lawyer.  A  few  months  of  office  study  and  at- 
tendance at  commercial  school  only  served  to  impress  him  with 
the  idea  that  the  profession  would  still  have  a  fairly  large  mem* 
bership  even  though  his  name  w^re  not  added  to  the  list.  Aban- 
doning his  former  expectations  he  went  to  school  for  a  time  and 
in  the  class  exhibitions  and  amateur  theatricals  of  his  town  de- 
veloped a  desire  to  go  on  the  stage. 

The  first  experience  Nate  had  in  search  of  a  crown  for  his 
greatest  ambition  was  far  from  a  pleasant  one.  Having  saved 
up  less  than  a  score  of  dollars  he  went  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
and  there  made  application  of  the  Opera  House  managers,  Johnson, 
Oates  &  Hayden,  for  a  situation*  Mr.  Oates  asked  him  his 
line  of  business  to  which  Nate  modestly  rephed,  *'  Oh,  anything." 
**  Well,"  said  Oates,  **  what  salary  do  you  expect?"  **  Oh,  any- 
thing," waa  the  equally  prompt  response.  Seeing  that  the  ap- 
plicant had  evidently  not  yet  passed  the  threshhold  of  the  pro- 
fession, Oates  said  to  him,  in  an  indifferent  manner.  **  I  will 
give  you  twelve  dollars  a  week  and  you'll  be  d — d  lucky  if  yon 
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get  a  cent."  He  didn't;  but  he  entered  the  profession,  which 
was  the  next  best  thing. 

From  Grand  Rapids  Nate  went  to  Detroit,  where  he  remained 
three  months  without  advancing  himself  either  financially  or 
professionally.  Somewhat  discouraged  he  returned  to  his  Illi- 
nois home,  but  only  to  stay  a  few  months,  when  his  restless  am- 
bition prompted  him  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  East.  Accordingly 
he  went  to  Baltimore,  and  thence  to  Boston,  where  he  secured  a 
situation  at  the  Boston  Museum  with  a  salary  of  twelve  dollars 
per  week.  Here  his  talent  was  soon  discovered  by  the  manage- 
ment, who  raised  his  salary  to  a  twenty-eight  dollars  per  week. 
Others  also  saw  the  budding  genius  of  Nate  and  after  playing  a 
season  at  the  Museum  he  accepted  the  position  of  leading  heavy 
man  at  Hooley's  theater  in  Chicago. 

His  progress  thenceforward  was  rapid,  as  his  popularity  grew 
apace  and  his  salary  rose  with  every  new  engagement.  But  there 
was  too  much  originality  in  the  man  to  permit  of  him  remaining 
a  member  of  a  stock  company,  so  at  the  conclusion  of  his  second 
season  at  Hooley's  he  conceived  and  constructed  a  comedy  enter- 
tainment, with  eight  people  in  the  cast,  to  which  he  gave  the 
title  of  **  The  Troubadours."  For  twelve  years  this  organiza- 
tion, as  originally  formed,  with  very  slight  changes,  continued 
on  the  road  and  played  repeatedly  in  all  the  largest  cities  with 
splendid  success. 

Following  «« The  Troubadours,"  Nate  wrote  another  comedy, 
called  ''  Patchwork,"  which  had  a  run  of  eighteen  months,  and 
then  he  brought  out  his  most  successful  comedy,  **  The  Brook," 
which  he  wrote  entire  in  eight  hours,  and  at  a  single  sitting.  This 
piece  he  played  continuously  for  five  years,  making  a  large 
amount  of  money  and  pleasing  millions  of  people,  until  he  joined 
me  and  took  the  active  management  of  the  Wild  West  Show, 
which  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  the  stage. 

A   BIOOEB   SHOW  PUT  ON  THE   BOAD. 

Immediately  upon  forming  a  partnership  with  Salsbury  we  set 
about  increasing  the  company  and  preparing  to  greatly  enlarge 
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the  exhibition.  Nearly  one  hundred  Indians,  from  several  tribes, 
were  engaged,  among  the  number  being  the  world  famous  Chief 
Sitting  Bull,  and  several  other  Sioux    that 

had  distinguished  them  U^  selvesin  the  Custer 

massacre.  Besides  these  ^mm.  ^®     secured    the 

services  of  many  noted  ■■■  plainsmen,  such  as 

Buck  Taylor,  the  great  Kn  rider, lat^so  throw- 

er and    King    of     the  ^^mj^^  Cowboys;      Utah 

Frank,    John    Kelson,  ^H^^sf^^        ^^^    ^     score    of 

other  well-known  char  ^^EJ^^^k  «t*l<^rs.  We  also 
captured  a  herd  of  elk*        ^F^7  ^^^M     "^  dozen  buffaloes 


and   some 
the  chase. 


bears 


THE   SHOW  IS   DUMPED  IKTO  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

Our  vastly  enlarged  and  reorganized  company  gave  daily  ex- 
hibitions in  all  the  large  cities  to  enormous  crowds  during  the 
summer  of  1884,  and  in  the  fall  we  started  for  New  Orleans  to 
spend  the  winter  exhibiting  at  the  Exposition  Grounds*  We  ac- 
cordingly chartered   a  steamer  to  transport  our  property  and 
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troupe  to  the  Crescent  City.  Nothing  of  moment  transpired  on 
the  trip  until  we  were  a  few  miles  above  Memphis  when  our  boat 
collided  with  another  and  was  so  badly  damaged  that  she  sank  in 
less  than  an  hour.  In  this  accident  we  lost  all  our  personal  ef- 
fects, including  wagons,  camp  equipage,  arms,  ammunition,  don- 
keys, buffaloes  and  one  elk.  We  managed,  however,  to  save  our 
horses,  Deadwood  coach,  band  wagon,  and  —  ourselves.  The 
loss  thus  entailed  was  about  $20,000. 

As  soon  as  we  could  reach  Memphis  with  the  remnant  I  sent  a 
telegram  to  Salsbury,  who  was  with  the  Troubadours  at  Denver, 
as  follows:  '*  Outfit  at  bottom  of  the  river,  what  do  you  ad- 
vise?"  As  I  learned  afterwards,  Salsbury  was  just  on  the  point 
of  going  upon  the  stage  to  sing  a  song  when  my  rueful  telegram 
was  handed  him.  The  news  hit  him  hard,  but  in  no  wise  discon- 
certed him  ;  stepping  to  the  speaking  tube  connecting  with  the 
orchestra  he  shouted  to  the  leader,  *'  Play  that  symphony  again 
and  a  little  louder,  I  want  to  think  a  minute."  As  the  music 
struck  up  he  wrote  out  the  following  message :  **  Go  to  New  Or- 
leans, reorganize  and  open  on  your  date,"  which  I  received  and 
promptly  complied  with  his  instructions. 

In  eight  days  I  had  added  to  the  nucleus  that  had  been  saved  a 
herd  of  buffalo  and  elk,  and  all  the  necessary  wagons  and  other 
properties,  completing  the  equipment  so  thoroughly  that  the 
show  in  many  respects  was  better  prepared  than  at  the  time  of 
the  accident  —  and  we  opened  on  our  date. 

A  SEASON  IN  NEW   YORK. 

The  New  Orleans  exposition  did  not  prove  the  success  that 
many  of  its  promoters  anticipated  and  the  expectations  of  Mr. 
Salsbury  and  myself  were  alike  disappointed,  for  at  the  end  of 
the  winter  we  counted  our  losses  at  about  $60,000. 

The  following  summer  we  played  at  Staten  Island,  on  the 
magnificent  grounds  of  Mr.  Erastus  Wiman,  and  met  with  such 
splendid  success  that  our  losses  at  New  Orleans  were  speedily  re- 
trieved. So  well  satisfied  were  we  with  New  York  that  we  leased 
Madison  Square  Garden  for  the  winter  of  1886-87  and  gave  our  ex- 
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hibition  there  for  the  first  time  in  a  covered  space.  We  gave  two 
performances  every  day  during  the  entire  winter  and  nearly  al- 
ways played  to  crowded  houses,  though  the  seating  capacity  of 
the  place  was  about  15,000. 

AX  AMBITIOUS   BUT  HAZARDOUS   UXDERTAKIKG. 

The  immortal  bard  has  well  paid, ««  ambition  grows  with  what  it 
feeds  on."  So  with  Salsbury  and  I,  our  unexampled  success 
throughout  America  with  the  "Wild  West  show  excited  our 
ambition  to  conquer  other  nations  than  our  own.  Though  the 
idea  of  transplanting  our  exhibition,  for  a  time,  to  England  had 
frequently  occurred  to  us,  the  importance  of  such  an  undertaking 
was  enlarged  and  brought  us  to  a  more  favorable  consideration 
of  the  project  by  repeated  suggestions  from  prominent  persons 
of  America,  and  particularly  by  urgent  invitations  extended  by 
distinguished  Englishmen.  While  inclined  to  the  enterprise  we 
gave  much  thought  to  the  enormous  expense  involved  in  such 
a  step  and  might  not  have  decided  so  soon  to  try  the  rather  haz- 
ardous experiment  but  for  an  opportunity  that  promised  to  large- 
ly increase  our  chances  of  success. 

Several  leading  gentlemen  of  the  United  States  conceived  the 
idea  of  holding  an  American  Exhibition  in  the  heart  of  London 
and  to  this  end  a  company  was  organized  that  pushed  the  pro- 
ject to  a  successful  issue,  aided  as  they  were  by  several  prominent 
residents  of  the  English  capital.  When  the  enterprise  had  pro- 
gressed so  far  as  to  give  flattering  promise  of  an  opening  at  the 
time  fixed  upon,  a  proposition  was  made  toMr.  Salsbury  and  myself, 
by  the  president  and  directors  of  the  company,  to  take  our  show 
to  London  and  play  the  season  of  six  months  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
American  Exhibition,  the  i)roposition  being  a  percentage  of  the 
gate  receipts. 

After  a  mature  consideration  of  the  offer  we  accepted  it  and 
immediately  set  about  enlarging  our  organization  and  preparing 
for  a  departure  for  England. 

A  great  deal  of  preliminary  work  was  necessary,  but  we  set 
manfully  about  the  task  of  securing  the  services  of  a  hundred 
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Indians,  rcprcBentative  types  of  the  Sioux,  Cheyenne,  Kiowa, 
Pawnee  and  OgnUtllaa  tribes?,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  re- 
quired number,  none  of  whom  had  ever  been  off  their  reserva- 
tions prior  to  joining  my  show,  j^niong  the  prominent  chiefs 
thus  engaged  wa^s  Red  Shirt*  a  redoubtable  warrior  and  second 
only  in  influence  to  Sitting  BuJl  liiuLsclf.  A  t^hort  while  before 
his  engagement  with  U8  he  had  quelled  an  uprising  among  his 
people,  instigated  by  a  pretender  to  the  chieftaiuBhip  of  the 
tribe,  by  invading  the  pretender's  camp  with  only  two  of  his 
followers  and  shooting  the  leader  dead  before  the  eyes  of  his 
affrighted  wife.  This  fearless  act  had  served  to  elevate  him  very 
much  in  the  eyes  of  his  people,  who  thereafter  accepted  h!m  as 
a  leader.  When,  therefore,  he  decided  to  Join  the  Wild  West 
show  J  under  the  flattering  offers  I  made  him,  his  influence  aided 
ns  very  much  in  procuring  our  complement  of  Indians,  not  only 
from  his  own  tribe,  but  from  others  as  well. 

SEEKING   NEW   WORLDS   TO   CONQUEE, 

Our  arrangements  having  at  length  been  completed,  by  col- 
lecting together  a  company  of  more  than  two  hundred  men  and 
animals,  consisting  of  Indians, cowboys,  (including  the  celebrated 
Cowboy  band,)  Mexican  wild  riders,  celebrated  rifle  shots,  buf- 
faloes, Texas  steers,  burros,  bronchos,  racing  horses,  elk,  bears, 
and  an  immense  amount  of  camp  paraphernalia,  such  as  tents, 
wagou!^,  stage  coach,  etc.,  we  chartered  the  steamship  State  of 
Nebraska,  of  the  State  line,  Capt.  Braes,  and  were  ready  to  set  sail 
to  a  country  that  I  had  h>ng  wished  to  visit, —  the  Motherland. 
Accordingly,  on  Thursday,  March  31st,  1887,  we  set  sail  from 
New  York,  the  j)iers  crowded  with  thousands  of  our  good  friends 
who  came  down  to  wave  their  adieux  and  to  wish  us  a  pleasant 
voyage.  Our  departure  was  an  occasion  I  shaU  never  forget, 
for  as  the  ship  drew  away  from  the  pier  such  cheers  went  up  as 
I  never  before  heard,  while  our  Cowboy  band  played  *'The  Girl 
I  left  Behind  Me  '*  in  a  manner  that  suggested  more  reality  than 
empty  sentiment  in  the  familiar  air.  Salsbury  and  1,  and  my 
daughter  Arta,  waved  our  bats  in  sad  farewells  and  stood  upon 
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the  deck  watching  the  still  cheering  crowd  until  they  faded  in 
the  distance,  and  we  were  out  upon  the  deep,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life. 

THE   INDIANS'    FEAKS   ARE  EXCITED. 

Before  starting  on  the  trip  several  of  the  Indians  expressed 
grave  fears  that  if  they  trusted  themselves  to  the  great  waters  a 
horrible  death  would  soon  overtake  them,  and  at  the  last  moment 
it  required  all  our  arts  of  persuasion  to  induce  them  to  go  on 
board. 

Red  Shirt  explained  that  these  fears  were  caused  by  a  belief 
prevalent  among  many  tribes  of  Indians,  that  if  a  red  man  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  ocean,  soon  after  beginning  his  journey  he 
would  be  seized  of  a  malady  that  would  first  prostrate  the  victim 
and  then  slowly  consume  his  flesh,  day  after  day,  until  at  length 
the  very  skin  itself  would  drop  from  his  bones,  leaving  nothing 
but  the  skeleton  and  this  even  could  never  find  burial.  This 
gruesome  belief  was  repeated  by  chiefs  of  the  several  tribes  to 
the  Indians  who  had  joined  me,  so  that  there  is  little  reason  for 
wonder,  that  with  all  our  assurances,  the  poor  unlearned  children 
of  a  nature  run  riot  by  neglect,  should  hesitate  to  submit  them- 
selves to  such  an  experiment. 

On  the  day  following  our  departure  from  New  York  the  In- 
dians began  to  grow  weary  and  their  stomachs,  like  my  own,  be- 
came both  treacherous  and  rebellious.  Their  fears  were  now  so 
greatly  intensified  that  even  Red  Shirt,  the  bravest  of  his  people; 
looked  anxiously  towards  the  hereai .  ^r,  and  began  to  feel  his 
flesh  to  see  if  it  were  really  diminishing.  The  seal  of  hope- 
lessness stamped  upon  the  faces  of  the  Indians  aroused  my  pity, 
and  though  sick  as  a  cow  with  hollow-horn  myself ,  I  used  my  ut- 
most endeavors  to  cheer  them  up  and  relieve  their  forebodings. 
But  for  two  days  nearly  the  whole  company  was  too  sickf or  any 
other  active  service  than  feeding  the  fishes,  in  which  I  am  not 
proud  to  say  that  I  performed  more  than  an  ordinary  share. 
On  the  third  day,  however,  we  all  began  to  mend  so  far  that' I 
called  the  Indians  together  in  the  mam  saloon  and  gave  them  a 
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Sunday  address,  as  did  also  Bed  Shirt,  who  was  now  recovered 
from  his  anxiety  about  the  future. 

After  the  third  day  at  sea  we  had  an  entertainment  every  af- 
ternoon, in  which  Mr.  Salsbury,  as  singer  and  comedian,  took 
the  leading  part,  to  the  intense  delight  of  all  on  board.  On  the 
seventh  day  a  storm  came  up  that  raged  so  fiercely  that  for  a 
time  the  ship  had  to  lay  to,  and  during  which  our  stock  suffered 
greatly,  but  we  gave  them  such  good  care,  and  had  such  excellent 
luck  as  well,  that  none  of  our  animals,  save  one  horse,  died  on 
the  trip. 

••off  gravesexd.'' 

At  last  as  we  cast  anchor  off  Gravesend  a  tug  boat  approaching 
attracted  the  entire  comi)any  on  deck,  for  we  were  expecting  to 
meet  our  advance  manager,  Jno.  M.  Burke,  with  general  instruc- 
tions as  to  our  landing,  etc.  It  turned  out,  however,  to  be  a 
government  boat  loaded  with  custom-house  and  quarantine  offi- 
cials, under  whom  we  were  to  pass  the  usual  inspection.  Another 
official  accompanied  them,  with  whom  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  the  passage  of  our  arms,  as  a  restriction  was  placed 
upon  the  landing  of  our  ammunition,  of  which  we  had  brought  a 
large  quantity,  the  English  government  regulations  requiring  that 
it  be  unloaded  and  turned  over  to  the  arsenal  authorities,  in  whose 
charge  it  was  kept  during  our  stay  in  London,  we  drawing  on 
them  daily  for  our  supply  as  needed.  I  feel  in  duty  bound  to 
acknowledge  here  that  the  English  government,  through  its  dif- 
ferent officials,  extended  to  us  every  kind  of  courtesy,  privileges 
and  general  facilities  that  materially  assisted  in  rendering  pleasant 
the  l^rtlf  cw  hours  of  a  remarkable  voyage.  The  bovines  and 
buffalu  I  at  Were  a  part  of  our  outfit  were  inspected,  and  a  special 
permit  g,  .cod  us  to  take  them  to  the  Albert  dock,  the  place  of 
our  debarijition,  and  after  holding  them  in  quarantine  there  for 
a  few  days  they  were  allowed  to  join  us  in  camp. 

Recent  disastrous  outbreaks  of  rinderpest,  foot  and  mouth  dis- 
ease, and  other  ills  that  bovine  flesh  is  heir  to,  necessitate  the 
law  being  very  strict  as  regards  importation  of  cattle,  all  foreign 
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beasts  being  required  to  be  killed  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
their  arrival. 

SOME   ANXIOUS    REFLECTIONS. 

uring  this  delay  time  was  given  me  for  reflection  and  gradu- 
ally as  my  eyes  wandered  over  the  crowded  waterway  with  its 
myriads  of  crafts  of  every  description,  from  the  quaint  channel 
fishing-boat  to  the  mammoth  East  India  trader  and  ocean 
steamers,  topped  by  the  flags  of  all  nations  and  hailing  from 
every  accessible  part  of  the  known  world,  carrying  the  produc- 
tions of  every  clime  and  laden  with  every  commodity,  I  thought 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  I  was  engaged  in  and  wonder- 
ed what  its  results  would  be. 

The  freight  I  had  brought  with  me  across  the  broad  Atlantic 
was  such  a  strange  and  curious  one  that  I  naturally  wondered 
whether,  after  all  trouble,  time  and  expense  it  had  cost  me,  this 
pioneer  cargo  of  Nebraska  goods  would  be  marketable.  In  fact, 
it  would  take  a  much  more  facile  pen  than  mine  to  portray  the 
thick  crowding  thoughts  that  scurried  through  my  brain.  Stand- 
ing on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  called  the  ''  State  of  Nebraska,"  whose 
arrival  had  evidently  been  watched  for  with  gi*eat  curiosity,  as 
the  number  of  yachts,  tug  boats  and  other  crafts  which  surrounded 
us  attested,  my  memory  wandered  back  to  the  days  of  my  youth, 
when  in  search  of  the  necessaries  of  existence  and  braving  the 
dangers  of  the  then  vast  wild  plains,  a  section  of  which  com- 
prised the  then  unsettled  territory  of  Nebraska.  I  contrasted 
that  epoch  of  my  life,  its  lonely  duties  and  its  hardships,  and  al 
its  complex  history,  as  the  home  and  battle-ground  of  a  savage 
foe,  with  its  present  great  prosperity  and  its  standing  a  '  e  em- 
pire State  of  the  central  West.  A  certain  feeling  of  ^^  Je  came 
over  me  when  I  thought  of  the  good  ship  on  whose  dc  I  stood, 
and  that  her  cargo  consisted  of  early  pioneers  and  r  de,  rough 
riders  from  that  section,  and  of  the  wild  horses  of  the  same  dis- 
trict, buffalo,  deer,  elk  and  antelope — the  king  game  of  the 
prairie, —  together  with  over  onehunilred  representatives  of  that 
savage  foe  that  had  been  compelled  to  submit  to  a  conquering 
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civilization  and  were  now  accompanying  me  in  friendship,  loyalty  * 
and  peace,  five  thousand  miles  from  their  homes,  braving  the 
dangers  of  the  to  them  great  unknown  sea,  now  no  longer  a 
tradition,  but  a  reality  —  all  of  us  combined  in  an  exhibition  in- 
tended to  prove  to  the  center  of  old  world  civilization  that  the 
vast  region  of  the  United  States  was  finally  and  effectively  settled 
by  the  English-speaking  race. 

OUR   RECEPTION   IN   ENGLAND. 

This  train  of  thought  was  interrupted  by  the  sight  of  a  tug 
with  the  starry  banner  flying  from  her  peak  bearing  down  upon 
us,  and  a  tumultuous  waving  of  handkerchiefs  on  board,  evoking 
shouts  and  cheers  from  all  our  company. 

As  the  tug  came  nearer,  strains  of  ''  The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner," rendered  by  a  band  on  her  deck,  fell  upon  our  ears,  and 
immediately  our  own  Cowboy  band  responded  with  **  Yankee 
Doodle,"  creating  a  general  tumult  on  our  ship  as  the  word  was 
passed  from  bow  to  stern  that  friends  were  near.  Once  along- 
side, the  company  on  board  the  tug  proved  to  be  the  directors  of 
the  American  Exhibition,  with  Lord  Konald  Gower  heading  a 
distinguished  committee  accompanied  by  Maj.  Burke  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  leading  journals,  who  made  us  feel  at  last  that 
our  sea  voyage  was  ended. 

FIRST    IMPRESSIONS    OF    LONDON. 

After  the  usual  introductions,  greetings  and  reception  of  in- 
structions, I  accompanied  the  committee  on  shore  at  Gravesend, 
where  quite  an  ovation  was  given  us  amid  cries  of  ''  Welcome  to 
old  England"  and  '*  three  cheers  for  Bill,"  which  gave  pleas- 
ing evidence  of  the  public  interest  that  had  been  awakened  in  our 
coming. 

A  special  train  of  saloon  carriages  was  waiting  to  convey  us  to 
London  and  we  soon  left  the  quaint  old  Kentish  town  behind  us, 
and  in  an  hour  we  arrived  at  Victoria  station.  The  high  road-bed 
of  the  railroad,  which  runs  level  with  the  chimney  tops,  was  a 
novel  sight,  as  we  scurried  along  through  what  seemed  to  be  an 
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endless  sea  of  habitation,  and  I  have  scarcely  yet  found  out 
where  Oravesend  finishes  and  London  commences,  so  dense  is  the 
population  of  the  suburbs  off  the  ^^  boss  village  "  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  so  numerous  the  small  towns  through  which  we 
passed.  The  impression  created  by  the  grand  Victoria  station, 
by  the  underground  railroad,  the  strange  sights  and  busy  scenes 
of  the  *'  West  End,"  the  hustle  and  the  bustle  of  a  first  evening 
view  of  mighty  London,  would  alone  make  a  chapter. 

My  first  opinion  of  the  streets  was  that  they  were  sufficiently 
lively  and  noisy  to  have  alarmed  all  the  dogs  in  every  Indian 
village  in  the  Platte  country,  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Platte,  in  its  most  primitive  days, 

A  short  trip  on  the  somewhat  dark  and  sulphurous  under- 
ground railroad  brought  us  to  West  Kensington,  a  quiet  section 
of  the  West  End,  the  station  of  which  had  been  already  connected 
by  special  bridges,  then  nearly  completed,  with  the  grounds  as 
yet  unknown  to  London,  but  destined  to  become  the  scene  of 
several  months'  continuous  triumphs.  Entering  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  exhibition  we  found  a  bounteous  repast  set  and  a 
generous  welcome  accorded  us.  The  heartiness  of  my  reception, 
combined  with  the  natural  sense  of  relief  after  such  a  journey 
and  the  general  indications  of  success,  proved  a  happy  relsLXS^ 
tion  of  the  nervous  strain  to  which  I  had  been  subjected  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  Speeches,  toasts  and  well  wishes,  etc.,  accompanied 
the  spirited  and  spirituous  celebration  of  the  occasion.  My 
genial  hosts'  capacity  for  the  liquid  refreshments  would  have 
made  me  envy  them  in  the  60s,  and  led  me  to  suspect  that  there 
might  bo  accomplishments  in  England  in  which  even  western 
pioneers  are  excelled. 

PREPARING  THE  EXHIBITIOX  GROUNDS. 

After  brief  social  converse,  and  a  tranquilizing  smoke,  we 
made  a  casual  visit  to  the  grounds,  where  the  preparations  for  the 
stabling,  the  arena  and  the  grand  stand,  with  busy  hundreds  of 
workmen  hastening  their  completions  by  night  by  the  aid  of 
lucigen  lights  and  bon-fires,  presented  an  animated  scene,  and  a 
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display  of  energy  rarely  witnessed  in  connection  with  an  amase- 
ment  enterprise.  These  operations  were  dealing  with  the  expen- 
diture of  $125,000,  including  the  fencing  in  of  an  arena  more 
than  a  third  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  flanked  by  a  grand  stand 
filled  with  scats  and  boxes,  estimated  to  accommodate  20,000  per- 
sons. Sheltered  stands  for  10,000  more  were  also  being  erected ; 
it  being  understood  that  room  for  40,000  spectators  in  all  should 
be  provided  at  each  performance.  For  the  Indian  encampment 
a  large  hill  had  been  thrown  up  by  spare  labor,  and  this  was  al- 
ready decorated  by  a  grove  of  newly  planted  trees.  The  stables 
forhorses,  mules  and  mustangs,  and  the  corrals  for  buffaloes, 
antelope,  elk,  etc.,  were  all  in  simultaneous  course  of  construction. 
Everything  so  far  impressed  me  very  favorably  and  I  began  to 
feel  that  if  we  did  not  command  success  we  would,  with  our  ad- 
vantages of  location,  surroundings  and  novelty  and  realism,  at 
least  deserve  it. 

The  interest  evinced  by  the  British  workmen  in  my  presence 
detracting  somewhat  from  their  attention  to  business,  caused  us 
to  retire  after  a  brief  inspection.  This  same  curiosity  however 
was  as  a  straw  indicating  which  way  the  wind  blew.  I  was  now, 
for  the  first  time,  introduced  in  its  own  habitat  to  that  world- 
famed  vehicle,  the  London  hansom  cab.  In  one  of  them  I  was 
whirled  through  the  West  End,  past  the  famous  Hyde  Park, 
through  Piccadilly,  around  Leicester  and  Trafalgar  squares,  to  that 
central  resort  and  theatrical  hub  of  this  vast  community,  the 
Strand.  This  narrow  street,  in  its  relation  to  the  great  city,  re- 
minded me  of  one  of  the  contracted  passes  in  the  ''  Rockies,"  to 
which  traffic  had  been  naturally  attracted,  and  usage  had  made  a 
necessity.  The  density  of  its  foot  traffic,  the  thronging  herd  of 
omnibuses,  the  twisting,  wriggling,  shouting,  whip-cracking  cab- 
bies, seemed  like  Broadway  squeezed  narrower,  and  I  realized 
at  once  the  utility  and  necessity  of  the  two-wheeled  cuno  in 
which  I  was  whirled  through  the  bewildering  mingle  of  Strand 
traffic.  With  but  one  or  two  hub-bumps  we  were  soon  landed  at 
the  magnificent  hotel  Metropole,  in  Northumberland  avenue, 
where  I  met  many  American  gentlemen  from  different  cities,  who 
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recognized  me  on  sight  and  gave  me  hearty  greeting.  I  retired 
early,  determined  to  retrace  my  steps  to  Gravesend  at  daylight 
and  ascend  the  Thames  on  board  the  Nebraska,  as  my  great 
anxiety  was  the  successful  debarkation. 

STEAMING   UP  THE   THAMES. 

Steaming  up  on  an  early  tide,  which  at  its  flood  I  now  felt 
certain  would  lead  on  to  fortune,  and  with  fljigs  flying,  we  en- 
tered amid  a  perfect  ovation  the  great  port  of  London .  The  short 
trip  made  on  that  bright  morning  was  one  of  great  pleasure  to 
all  on  board.  The  ship's  officers  pointed  out  the  many  sites  of 
historical  interest,  as  we  steamed  past  them,  such  as  the  Old 
Tillbury  Fort,  facing  Gravesend,  erected  by  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  memorable  as  the  place  where  Queen  Elizabeth  reviewed  her 
troops  after  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Woolwich 
and  its  mighty  arsenals  and  gun  factories;  Greenwich  with  its 
grand  old  Naval  College,  now  used  as  a  free  hospital  for  sick 
seamen  of  all  nations^  in  front  of  which  stands  the  obelisk  erected 
to  the  dauntless  explorer.  Billot,  at  the  back  of  it  the  emerald 
hills  of  the  Old  Park,  topped  by  the  observatory  which  supplies 
the  correct  time  —  all  of  these  engaged  our  attention  in  turn. 
As  we  moved  slowly  up  the  tideway,  the  huge  fleets  of  sea- 
going vessels  became  more  crowded;  forests  of  masts  and  spars 
stretching  away  seemingly  in  illimitable  perspective,  while  on  our 
starboard  side  the  extensive  docks  in  an  endless  series  spoke  of 
the  majesty  of  commerce  and  the  overflowing  glories  of  what 
Englishmen  only  call  *'  The  Port  of  London."  This  magnificent 
revelation  reminded  me  of  a  remark  made  by  an  English  gentle- 
man on  the  street,  who  said,  ''we  may  not  be  very  large  geo- 
graphically, but  we  are  gigantic  commercially." 

My  attention  was  especially  attracted  by  a  movable  crane  in  the 
center  of  one  great  basin  taking  up  a  car  containing  20  tons  of 
coal  and  emptying  it  in  the  hole  of  a  ship  in  a  few  seconds. 

ESTABLISHING   OUR   CAMP A   QUEER  SCENE. 

With  the  assistance  of  our  horsemen,  each  looking  after  his 
own  horse,  we  were  unloaded   with  a  rapidity  that  astonished 
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even  the  old  dock  hands  and  officials*  Through  the  courtesy  of 
the  custom  house  people,  there  Wfis  hardly  ii  moment's  delay  in 
the  process  of  debarkation,  bnt  although  landed  in  London,  we 
Were  still  twelve  miles  from  our  future  camp.  So,  quickly  loading 
our  entire  outfit  on  three  trains  we  were  very  speedily  de* 
hvered  at  the  Midland  railway  depot,  almost  adjoining  our 
grounds,  and  by  four  o'clock  that  afternoon  the  horses  were  in 
the  stables,  watered,  fed,  and  bedded,  camp  equipage  and  bed- 
ding distri'   /    -  ;V  ooks  were   hasten* 


ing  a  meal;  lents  were  going  up,  i^tuvc?'  bciug  erected,  tables 
spread  and  set  in  the  open  air;  tejiecs  rajiidly  erected,  and  by 
6  o'clock  a  perfect  canvas  city  had  ^sprung  up  in  the  heart  of 
West-End  London.  The  halliards  of  the  flag  staff  raised  the 
starry  banner  to  the  breeze,  and  as  the  Cowboy  band  rendered  our 
national  air  a  storm  of  shouts  and  cheers  went  up  from  the 
thousands  that  lined  the  walls,  sti'eots  and  house-tops  of  the  sar- 
roiinding  neighborhoods.  This  was  very  gratifying,  and  in 
answer  to  these  hearty  plaudits  we  gave  them  **  God  Save  the 
Queen/'  and  so  The  Wild  West  and  Bill  Cody,  of  Nebraska,  U. 
S.  A.,  •*  was  at  home  in  camp  in  London."     The  first  domestic 
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episode  (our  camp-meal  being  necessarily  eaten  in  full  view  of  our 
kin(^ly  neighbors,  the  large  dining  tents  not  yet  being  up),  was  as 
novel  to  them,  from  our  variegated  and  motley  population  of  In- 
dians, cowboys,  scouts,  Mexicans,  etc.,  and  eminently  practical 
method  of  ''grubbing,"  as  the  supply  of  fresh  beef,  mutton, 
corn-bread,  ham,  etc.,  V Americaine  was  grateful  to  our  sea- 
faring palates.  The  meal  was  finished  by  seven  o'clock,  and  by 
9  p.  m.  the  little  camp  was  almost  as  complete  as  if  it  had  been 
there  for  months,  and  its  tired  occupants,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  reposing  more  snugly  and  peacefully  than  they  had  done 
in  many  weeks. 

AMERICAN   MKTHODS   OF   DOING   BUSINESS   EXCITE  FAVORABLE  SUR- 
PRISE. 

Trivial  as  these  details  may  appear  at  first  sight,  the  rapiditj' 
with  which  we  had  transported  our  stuff  from  dock  to  depot,  and 
depot  to  grounds,  and  made  our  camp  as  above  related,  had  an 
immense  effect.  The  number  of  notable  visitors  present,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press  and  the  well-to-do  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, expressed  surprise  and  astonishment,  and  communicated 
the  same  feeling  to  the  whole  of  London.  It  was  generally  re- 
marked, **  By  St.  George,  the  Yankees  mean  business."  As  we 
had  several  days  before  the  opening  there  were  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities given  me  to  receive  the  many  distinguished  persons  who 
called,  and  whom  I  afterwards  found  so  friendly  and  hospitable. 
Mr.  Henry  Irving,  who  liad  witnessed  our  performance  atStaten 
Island,  and  who  had  kindly  assisted  in  the  most  generous  manner 
to  pave  the  way  for  our  success,  was  among  the  first  to  offer  his 
kindly  offices  and  lent  us  a  strength  of  public,  professional,  per- 
sonal, and  social  influence  that  to  me  w^as  almost  invaluable.  He 
had  already,  long  before  our  arrival,  spoken  of  us  in  the  kindest 
terms  to  a  representative  of  the  ^m,  the  principal  dramatic  organ 
of  London ;  and  I  may  here  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  a  portion 
of  his  highly  sympathetic  remarks:  — 

IIKXRY   IRVING'S   GENEROUS   PRAISE. 

**  I  saw  an  eotertaiDnient  in  New  York  the  Uke  of  which  I  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, which  impressed  me  immensely.    It  is  coming  to  London,  and  will  be 
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exhibited  gome  where  near  Earrs  Coart,  on  the  grounds  of  the  forthcoTniag 
American  Exhibition.  It  la  an  enterUioment  In  which  the  whole  of  tUe  most 
interesting  episodes  of  life  on  the  extreme  frontier  of  chillzntion  In  Am  rica  are 
represented  with  the  most  graphic  vividness  and  scrupalositj  of  detail.  Yon 
may  form  some  Idea  of  the  sca'e  npon  which  the  scene  la  pJayed  when  I  say  that 
when  I  saw  It  the  htnge  extended  over  five  acres.  You  have  real  cowboys,  with 
bncking  horses,  real  buEfaloe**,  and  great  hordes  of  cuws,  which  nro  lassoed  an<l 
stampeded  in  the  mo-t  realistic  fashion  Imaginable.  Then  I  here  aro  real  In- 
dian b,  who  execute  attack-^  upon  coac^ics  driven  at  full  speed.  Na  one  cun  ex* 
agiierate  tht*  extreme  excitement  and  ^  go  *  of  the  whole  performance,  llu  wevcr 
well  It  may  be  rehearsed  —  and  the  greatest  care  is  takm  tlut  It  stiall  go 
properly  —  It  Is  Impossible  to  avoid  a  considerable  share  of  the  Iraprompla  and 
the  unforeseen*  For  you  may  rehearse  with  buffaloes  as  much  as  you  like,  but 
no  one  can  say  In  wh  t  way  they  will  stampede  when  they  are  suddenly  turned 
loose  In  the  open.  No  on©  can  say  how  the  ox  has  to  be  lassoed,  or  hi  what 
way  the  puns  have  to  be  fii'ed  when  the  border  flgtit  comes  on.  The  exc'tement 
Is  imineB.se^  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  when  It  comes  to  London  U  will  take 
the  town  by  storm.** 

A  writer  in  the  same  jouroal  had  published  the  following  lively 

description  of  our  doings  at  Erastina,  Staten  IslamV.     I  place 

this  article  here  as  an  evidence  of  the  good-natured  way  in  which 

the  English  press  had  prepared  the  public  miod  for  our  coming, 

and  a  partial  explanation  of  the  avidity  with  which  our  opening 

day  was  looked  for:  — 

A  WILD  WEST  PERFORMANCTC, 

**  In  the  {TTOve  of  Erastlna,  is  the  Wild  West  encampment^  adjoining  the  ex- 
hibition grounds.  It  is  not  unlike  a  mlUtarycumpi  with  Its  headquarters  under 
canva^i  and  Its  grouped  tepees  savagely  ornamented  with  sea! |>s  and  feathers. 
The  picturesque  Indian  children  phiyiog  under  the  trees,  the  uncouth,  extem- 
porized comfort  anil  the  prevailing  air  of  organ izatiou  give  It  a  novel  Interest* 
There  are  no  restrictions  upon  visitors^  who  are  allowed  to  enter  the  tents, 
chuck  the  Indian  babies  under  the  chln»  watch  the  pquaws  at  work,  and  Inter- 
view the  patrlarchlai  chief  who  alts  grim  and  c^iolcal  on  his  blanket*  Of  the 
exhibition  on  t*^e  grounds  (and  the  proprietors  wiil  not  allow  j-ou  to  call  It  a 
pf  rforrnance),  e&peclally  at  night  when  lit  by  the  electric  light**,  the  wild  heuoty 
of  It  is  an  entirely  new  element  In  our  arena  sports.  When  I  saw  It  there  were 
by  gate  record  12,000  people  on  the  stands,  which  you  win  understand  Is  the 
popidatlonof  a  goodly  town,  A  sientorlan  voice  in  front  of  the  grand  stand 
mnke^i  the  announcement**,  and  as  he  does  so,  the  bands  make  their  entry  from 
the  extreme eud  of  the  grouud^  dashing  up  to  the  stand j  a  third  of  a  mTe,  at  a 
whirlwind  pace.  As  an  exhiblt'ou  of  equestrianism  nothing  In  the  woitd  can 
equal  this*  P^iwuee^,  Stoux,  Cut  Off  Band,  Ogalallas,  cowboys,  make  this 
dash  In  group",  succ'-sslvly,  and  pull  up  in  a  growing  array  before  the  stand 
200  strong.    Such  daredevil  riding  was  never  seen  among  Cossacks,  Tattai s. 
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ArabB.  All  the  picturesque  horsemanship  of  the  lamoas  Bedouins  sinks  to 
child^s  play  before  these  reckfess  Mameluktts  of  the  plains.  When  the  American 
cowboys  sweep  like  a  tornado  up  the  track,  forty  or  Uf ty  strong,  every  man 
swinging  his  hat  and  every  pony  at  hiii  utmost  sp<;ed,  a  roar  of  wonder  and  de- 
light breaks  from  the  thousands,  and  the  men  reach  the  granJ  stand  in  &  cload> 
welcomed  by  a  thunderburst.  Col,  CodVi  the  far-famed  Buffalo  Bill,  cumes 
last,  I  don't  know  tliat  anybody  ever  described  Buffalo  Billon  a  horse,  I  am 
Inclined  to  think  nobody  can.  Ainsworth's  description  of  Dick  Tarpin's  ride 
stood  for  many  years  as  the  finest  thing  of  its  kind,  and  then  young  Wtnthrop 
In  his  clever  story  of  *John  Brent'  excelled  it  in  hi^  ride  to  the  Sii?gemell 
Sphng**.  Either  one  of  these  men,  given  a  month  and  a  safe  publisher,  mliiht 
have  wrought  Buffalo  Bill  upon  p  iper.     Fie  Is  the  complete  refltoratlon  of  th»* 


OL'fl  riUST  EVfcNlliG  PliHFUllllANCE  —  UV   iUC  ULLCTUIC  LIGU. 

Centaur.  No  one  that  I  ever  saw  so  adequately  fulfills  to  the  eye  all  the  cod* 
dltlonn  of  picturesque  beauty,  abnoiute  grace,  and  perfect  Identity  with  his 
animal.  If  an  artist  or  a  riding  mantt^r  had  wanted  to  mould  a  Uvln^  Ideal  of 
romantic  equestrlanshlp,  containing  In  outline  and  action  the  men  of  Harry  of 
Navarre,  the  Americanism  of  Custer,  the  automatic  majesty  of  the  Indian,  and 
the  untutored  cnssedness  of  the  cowboy,  he  would  have  measured  Buffalo  Bill 
In  the  saddle.  Motion  swings  Into  music  with  him.  He  Is  the  only  man  I  i*ver 
aawwho  rides  as  II  he  couidn^t  help  it  and  the  scnlptor  and  the  soMh^r  had 
jointly  come  together  in  his  act.  It  Is  well  worth  a  vialt  to  Krastlna 
to  see  that  vast  parterre  of  people  break  into  white  handkerchiefs, 
like  a  calm  sea  suddenly  whipped  to  foam,  as  this  man  dashes  up 
to  the  grandstand.    Uow  encumbered,  and  uucoutb  and    wood « a  are  the 
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best  ol  the  red  brnvea  beside  the  martial  leadership  of  this  long-Hmbed 
palfi-face!    There  they   are,  drawn    ap    In  platoon    front.    No   circus    can 

approximate  its  actuality.  Looic  down  the  line.  Every  man  has  a  record 
ol  dariog,  and  there,  shaking  her  long  hair,  is  Georgio  Doffle,  the  Colorado 
girl.  A  word  of  coniixiaDd,  the  line  breaks.  Away  they  go  with  shouts  and 
yells.  In  an  instant  the  grounds  are  covered  with  the  ?anisldng  hoofiii. 
Feathers  and  war-paint  glimmer  in  the  mad  swirl  and  they  are  gone  in  the  dis- 
tance. It  is  Impossible  to  escape  the  thriil  of  this  inteni*e  action.  The  enthu- 
siastm  of  the  multitude  goes  with  them.  All  the  abeyant  savagery  in  the  blood  and 
bones  comes  to  the  surface^  and  men  and  women  shout  together.  Ad  impression 
prevailed  among  some  of  the  spectators  that  these  wild  bucking  horses  are 
trained  after  the  manner  of  circus  horses.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth,  as  I  had  occasion  to  learn  after  staying  at  the  camp  for  two  or  three 
dijs  and  making  their  acquaintance.  They  are  simply  wild  horses  spoiled  in 
the  breaking.  There  is  one  black  mare  they  call  Dynamite  that  is,  without  ex- 
ception, the  wickedest  animal  I  ever  saw.  Yon  are  to  understand  that  when 
a  man  attempts  to  mount  her  she  jnmps  into  the  air,  and  turning  a  back  somer- 
sault, falls  upon  her  back  with  her  heels  upward.  To  escape  being  crushed  to 
death  is  to  employ  the  marvelous  celerity  and  dexterity  that  a  cowboy  alone 
exhibits.  The  other  day  a  cowboy  undertook  to  ride  this  animah  tt  was  nec- 
essary lor  four  men  to  hold  her  aud  she  had  to  be  bliudfolded  before  he  coold 
get  on  her,  and  then,  letting  out  a  scream  like  a  woman  in  pain^  she  made  a 
headlong  dash  and  plunged  with  all  her  force  into  a  fence,  turning  completely 
over  head  first  and  apparently  falling  upon  the  rider.  A  cry  of  horror  rose 
Irom  the  spectators.  But  the  rest  of  the  exhibition  went  on.  Poor  Jim  was 
drag;;ed  out,  bleeding  and  maimed,  and  led  away.  What  was  the  astonish^ 
ment  of  the  multitude,  when  the  other  refractory  animals  had  had  their  sport, 
to  see  Dynamite  again  led  out  aud  the  cowboy,  limping  and  pale,  came  lorward 
to  make  another  attempt  to  ride  her.  *  No,  no,'  cried  the  spectators,  *  take 
her  away.'  But  the  indomitable  cowboy  ouly  smiled  grimly  and  gave  them  to 
understand  that  in  the  cowboys^  code  a  man  whofaiUd  to  ride  his  animal  might 
as  well  retire  from  business.  It  was  do  or  die.  For  fifteen  minutes  the  tight 
went  on  between  man  and  beast.  Animal  strength  against  pluck  and  intelli- 
gence. I  never  saw  a  multitude  brought  to  such  intense  interest.  It  was  the 
gladiatorial  contest  revived.  The  infuriated  beast  shook  off  the  men  who  held 
her  like  insects*  She  lept  into  the  air  with  a  scream  and  fell  on  her  back.  She 
laid  down  and  grov^elied.  Bat  the  cowboy  got  npon  her  back  by  some 
superhuman  skill,  and  then  he  was  master.  As  he  punished  the  animal  merci- 
lessly and  swung  his  hat  triumphantly,  the  concourse  of  people  stood  up  and 
cheered  long  and  loud.** 

HELPFUIi  IKFLtJENCE  FKOM  DISTINGUISHED  PERSONS, 

Not  only  England's  greatest  actor  living  but  his  old  friend  the 
genial  Jno.  L.  Toole,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  Mr,  Justin  McCarthy, 
M.  P.,  Minister  Phelps,  Consul-General  Gov.  Thos.  Waller,  Dep- 
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aty  Consul  Moffat  (to  whom  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  assis- 
tance rendered  us  in  landing),  Mr,  Henry  Labouchere,  Miss  Mary 
Anderson,  Mrs.  Browu-Potter,  Mr»  Chas.  Wyndliam,  and  in  fact 
all  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  theatrieul  profession,  and 
the  literati  in  general,  seemed  to  take  an  immense  and  friendly 
interest  in  our  enterprise*  Lord  Konald  Gowor,  Sir  Cundiffe 
Owen,  Lord  Henry  Pagett,  Lord  Charles  Bercsford,  the  Grand 
Duke  Michael  of  Russia,  who  was  an  early  jubilee  visitor,  Lady 
Monckton,  Sir  Francis  KnoUys,  private  secretary  to  the  Prince 


i/  '* 


U/Afe 
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of  \\  Mil-,  Loionei  t_iarK,  i_nionoi  Jl»>rita^ia%  Lady  ^iliee  bociive' 
whom  the  Indiana  presently  named  **  The  sunshine  of  the  camp,** 
Lord  Strathraore,  Lord  Windsor,  Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  Mr«. 
J.  W.  Mackay ,  a  host  of  distinguished  American  residents  of  Lon- 
don and  hundreds  of  other  prominent  personages,  visited  the 
camp  and  stables  before  the  regular  opening,  and  by  their  ex- 
pressions of  friendship  and  good-will  gave  us  the  greatest  en- 
couragement for  the  future.  It  thus  became  increasingly  evident 
to  me  that  we  had  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the  heart  of  all 
Londoners.    The    sight   of  the    Indianst  cowboys,    American 
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girls,  and  Mexicans  living  in  tbeir  primitive  simplicity,  was  very 
attractive  to  them,  while  the  innate  English  l^ve  of  horseman- 
ship and  feats  of  skill  presaged  an  appreciative  community  which 
I  must  say  from  the  first  to  last  never  disappointed  us.  In  fact, 
it  may  bo  said  we  commenced  business  with  a  stronc/  predispo- 
sition of  all  Englishmen  to  be  pleased  with  us  if  we  gave  the  pub- 
lic anything  at  all  approaching  the  surprising  novelty  uf  brilliant 
realism  they  had  been  led  to  expect.  The  press  were  generous 
to  us  to  an  extent  possibly  never  before  known*  Its  columns 
were  teeming  daily  with  information  about  us,  so  eulogistic  tbal»| 
I  almost  feared  we  would  not  come  up  to  exiiectations.  Twenty^ 
five  pcrap  books  filled  to  repletion  with  such  notices  now  adorn 
my  library  and  as  a  sample  I  insert  these  few,  of  varied  form, 
to  show  how  the  subject  of  the  day  was  variously  treated.  The 
Loudon  lUuslratedNeiaa  of  April  1 G,  in  connection  with  a  two  page 
illustration  and  four  coLiinins  of  descriptive  matter,  is  drawn  up- 
on for  the  following  extract :  — 

HOW  THE  PEE88  TREATED  ME. 

It  is  certainly  a  novel  idea  for  one  nation  to  give  an  Exhibition  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  its  own  frontier  history  or  the  story  enacted  by  genuine  cbtiTUCters 
of  tbe dangers  and  hardships  of  it«  settlement  upon  the  soil  of  another  country 
three  thousand  miles  away.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  the  Americana  will  do  this 
year  In  Loudon,  and  It  is  an  idea  w^orthy  of  that  tiiorougli-g<ilng  and  enterprise 
iug  people.  We  fraukly  and  gladly  allow  that  there  is  a  nataraj  and  senUfUeut- 
al  view  of  the  design  which  wiil  go  far  to  obtiin  for  it  a  hearty  welcome  in 
England.  Tbe  progress  of  the  tJulted  States,  now  the  largest  cominuiilry  of  the 
English  race  on  the  face  of  the  earthy  though  not  in  poUtical  union  with  Great 
Britain,  yet  Intimately  connected  with  ns  by  social  ayrapathies,  by  a  common 
latfguage  and  literature,  by  aucestral  traditions  and  Taany  ceuiuries  of  a  com- 
mon history,  by  much  remaining  similatity  of  civil  institutions,  luw»,  morals 
and  manners,  by  the  same  forms  of  religious,  by  the  atium  attachment  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  order  and  freedom,  aud  by  tlie  mutual  iutercliauge  of  beneflts  in  a  vast 
commerce  and  in  the  materials  and  sustenance  of  their  staple  industries,  is  a 
proper  subject  of  congratulation;  for  the  popular  mind,  in  the  United  Kingdomj 
does  not  regard,  and  will  never  be  taught  to  regard,  what  are  styled  "Imperial** 
interests — those  of  mere  political  dominion  —  as  equally  valuable  with  tbeliabits 
and  ideas  and  domestic  life  of  tbe  aggregate  of  human  families  belonging  toonr 
own  race.  The  greater  numerical  proportion  of  these,  already  exceeding  six- 
!y  millions,  are  Inhabitants  of  the  great  American  Republic,  while  the  Englisb- 
spealiijig  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria  nnmber  a  Itttla  abovo  forty*flve  milUoDAi 
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iDclading  those  in  Canada  and  Aastralasia  and  scattered  aroonic  the  colonial  de. 
pendencies  of  this  realm.  It  would  be  nnnatnral  to  deny  ouivelTes  the  indul- 
gence of  a  just  gratification  in  seeing  what  men  of  our  own  blood,  men  of  our 
own  mind  and  disposition,  In  all  essential  respects,  though  tempered  and 
sharpened  by  more  stimulating  conditions,  with  some  wider  opportunities  lor 
exertion,  have  achieved,  in  raising  a  wonderful  fabric  of  modem  civilization, 
and  bringing  it  to  the  highest  prosperity,  across  the  whole  breadih  of  the 
Western  Continent,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  feel  sure  that 
this  sentiment  will  prevail  in  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors  to 
Buffalo  Bill's  American  camp,  about  to  be  opened  at  the  We-t  End  of  London: 
and  we  Uke  it  kindly  of  the  great  kindred  people  of  the  United  Statt^s,  that 
they  now  send  such  a  magnificent  representation  to  the  Motherland,  determined 
to  take  some  part  in  celebrating  the  Jubilee  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  who  if 
the  political  representative  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  tone  of  this  article  strikes  the  same  chord,  I  may  say,  as 
the  whole  of  the  comments  of  the  English  press.  It  divested 
the  Wild  West  of  its  attributes  as  an  entertainment  simply,  and 
treated  our  visit  as  an  event  of  first  class  international  import- 
ance, and  a  link  between  the  affections  of  the  two  kindred  na- 
tions, such  as  had  never  before  been  forged.  Following  it  came 
a  very  flattering  description  of  the  site  of  our  operations:  — 

<*  A  lar^e  covered  bridge,  crossing  the  railway,  leads  eastward  to  the  groands 
near  Earl's  Court  Station,  where  will  be  located  *  Buffalo  Bill's  *  Wild  West  Ez« 
hibition.  The  preparations  for  the  reception  of  this  unique  entertainment  have 
been  very  extensive ;  they  were  made  nnder  the  supervision  of  Major  J.  M. 
Burke,  the  general  manager  of  the  *  Wild  West.*  The  track  is  over  one-third 
of  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  within  this  is  the  arena.  It  is  flanked  by  a  grand 
stand  filled  with  scats  and  boxes,  which  will  accommodate  twenQr  thonsand 
persons.  Standing  room  under  shelter  is  provided  for  over  ten  thousand  more, 
and  this,  with  the  specUtors  in  the  open,  will  give  a  good  view  of  the  entertain* 
ment  to  about  forty  thousand  people.  A  large  hill  has  been  thrown  np  of  earth 
and  rocks;  and  on  this,  amidst  a  grove  of  newly-planted  trees,  will  be  the  en- 
campment of  the  Indians,  the  *  cowboys,*  and  scouts.  At  the  other  side  of 
the  grounds  are  extensive  stables  for  the  broncho  horses  and  males,  and  a  corral 
for  the  buffaloes,  antelopes,  elk,  and  other  wild  animals.  This  remarkable  ex- 
hibition, the  *  Wild  West,*  has  created  a  furore  In  America,  and  the  reason  Is 
easy  to  undersUnd.  It  is  not  a  circus,  nor  indeed  is  it  acting  at  all,  in  a  theat* 
rical  sense;  but  an  exact  reproduction  of  daily  scenes  in  frontier  life,  as  ex- 
perienced and  enacted  by  the  very  people  who  now  form  the  *  Wild  Went  * 
company.  It  comprises  Indian  life,  < cowboy'  life,  Indian  fighting,  and 
burnins;  Indian  villages,  lassoing  and  breaking  in  wild  horses,  shooting,  feats  of 
strength,  and  border  athletic  games  and  sports.  It  could  only  be  possible  for 
such  a  remarkable  undertaking  to  be  carried  out  by  a  remarkable  man  t  and  the 
Hon.  W.  F.  Cody,  known  as  <  Buffalo  Bill,'  guide,  scout,  hunter,  tn^per,  In- 
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dlan  flghter,  and  legislator,  is  a  remarkable  mao.  He  is  a  perfect  horseman,  an 
unerring  shot,  a  man  of  magniflcent  presence  and  physique,  Ignorant  of  Uie 
meaning  of  fear  or  fatigue ?  his  life  Is  a  history  of  hairbreadth  escapes,  and 

dee^H  of  daring, 
I  generosity,  and 
self-sacriflco, 
which  compart* 
very  favorably 
with  the  chlval* 
ric  actions  of 
romance,  and  he 
has  been  not 
inappropriately 
Uesii^Baied  the 
'  Bayard  of  the 

It  m  ay 
.seem  a  little 
egotii^tical  to 

'^^  present    thia 
1  iui^t  sentence 
to  (ho   read- 
er's    notice, 
but   iLs  I  am 
free   to  con- 
fess pleasure 
at  the  gener- 
Li'jue  cfiiij  Otis    iilhision 
to   my  coun- 
t  ry  and  iny- 
elf,    I     fe'el 
the     reader 
^'^^  will    forgive 
me,    if     the 
result  to  hi  in 
or  her  should 

ing  of  any  fragment  of  thoughtless  prejudice  and  the  buildingupof 
afeeling  of  reciprocal  appreciation*     Personally,  I  fgel  of  course, 
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that  I  was  simply  the  accidental  opportunity  for  the  expression 
of  latent  kindly  feeling  from  the  sons  of  our  ancestors  —  politi- 
cal countrymen.  The  journals  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
varied  expressions  of  cordial  welcome,  which  took  the  form  of 
lengthy  eulogy,  pictorial  and  editorial  description,  comic  and 
poetic  effusions,  as  vide  the  following  excerpts.  Here  speaks 
the  Referee:  — 

ril£  POETIC  inJSE  IS  EVOKED. 


BUFFALO  BILL. 


South  Kensington's  Instre  Is  waning. 

The  Westminster  fun's  getting  stale ; 
The  star  of  the  Battcnbcrgs'  sotting, 

The  Pamellite  comet  grows  pale. 
The  Crawford -Dllke  scandal's  forgotten, 

The  Law  Court  sensations  are  nil ; 
Society  needs  a  new  tonic, — 

So  come  along,  Buffalo  BllL 

We  hear  that  the  cowboys  are  wonders. 

And  do  what  no  rough-rider  dare, 
So  wherever  the  "  pitch  "  Is  In  London 

Its  wild  horses  trt7^  drag  us  there. 
O,  fancy  the  scene  of  excitement! 

O,  fancy  five  acres  of  thrill. 
The  cowboys  and  Injuns  and  horses. 

And  the  far-famed  Buffalo  BUI  I 


They  say  he*s  a  darling,  a  hero, 

A  truly  magnlflcent  man. 
With  hair  that  falls  oyer  his  shoulders. 

And  a  face  that's  a  picture  to  scan ; 
And  then  he's  so  strong  and  so  daring. 

Yet  gentle  and  nice  with  It  still  — 
Only  fancy  If  all  the  young  ladles 

Go  mashed  upon  Buffalo  Bill ! 

The  world  Is  a  wearisome  desert. 

The  life  that  we  live  Is  a  bore ; 
The  cheek  of  the  apple  Is  rosy. 

But  the  canker-worm  hides  in  the  core. 
Our  hearts  have  a  void  that  is  aching  — 

That  void,  then,  O,  hasten  to  All 
With  your  mustangs  and  Injuns  and  cow- 
boys. 

And  yourself,  O  great  Buffalo  Bill  I . 


Punch  appe{),red  with  your  humble  servant  pictured  as  a  cen- 
taur, with  bull- whip  and  revolver,  and  the  annexed  stanzas:  — 


THE  COMING  CENTAUB. 


Midst  cheering  tremendous. 

O'er  valley  and  hill  — 

A  marvel  stupendous 

Of  courage  and  skill  — 

lie's  quickly  advancing. 

With  singing  and  dancing  — 

That  Centaur  Heroic  called  Buffalo  BilL 

Soon  he'll  cross  the  Atlantic, 
In  quest  of  new  game, 
With  horses  half  frantic 
And  riders  the  same: 
A  novel  sensation 
He'll  make  In  this  nation  — 
So  cheers    half   a    hundred    for   Buffalo 
3iUi 


With  horsemanship  daring 
Our  sight  will  be  blest; 
All  the  town  will  be  staring 
At  sports  of  the  West. 
Uls  American  cowboys 
Will  kick  up  a  row  boys. 
Such  as  London  will  witness  with  raptorons 
zest. 

This  Centaur  Heroic 
Would  gladden  a  Stoic, 
So  droll  Is  his  humor,  so  curious  his  skilL 
We'll  get  something  sunny 
And  fresh  for  our  money  ~ 
Hip  I  hip!  hipl  hooray!   then,  for  Buffalo 
BilL 
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VISIT  OP  MR.  GLADSTONE PRIVATE  VIEW  BT  THE  ORAKDOLDMAN. 

We  were  yet  in  the  throes  of  our  extensive  preparations,  and 
the  backward  English  spring  was  getting  in  its  work  with  a  sad- 
dening, sodderiag  supply  of  surplus  ivQ^h  water,  when  I  received 
iotimation  that  the  ex-Premier,  the  Eight  IIou.  W*  E.  Gladstone, 
M,  P.,  intended  to  honor  the  Wild  West  with  a  preliminary  calK 
This  visit  was  fixed  for  the  25th  of  April,  and  although  worried 
ahnost  to  death  with  the  exertions  connected  with  **  rounding  up," 
I  determined  to  make  the  veteran  statesman's  call  as  pleasant  as 
possible,  although,  as  the  track  was  not  completed,  a  full  show 
could  not  be  given.  Shortly  after  one  o'clock  p.  m.  he  arrived 
at  EarPs  Court  with  Mrs*  Gladstone,  and  entered  the  grounds  in 
company  with  the  Marquis  of  Lome  (husband  of  the  Princess 
Louise),  attended  by  Lord  Ronald  Gower,  Mr.  Waller  (Consul 
General  of  the  United  States),  and  a  distinguished  party,  escorted 
by  Nate  Salsbury ,  The  Cowboy  band  welcomed  the  visitors  with 
the  strains  of  *'  Yankee  Doodle,"  and  I  presently  had  the  pleasure 
of  shaking  hands  with  and  introducing  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Gladstone 
to  the  denizens  of  our  encampment.  The  fine  old  statesman,  look- 
ing like  intellect  personified,  glanced  around  him  with  an  amused 
expression  as  the  savage  Indians  came  flocking  out  with  their 
characteristic  cries  of  **  ugh,  ugh  "  and  engaged  at  once  in  con- 
versation with  Red  Shirt,  I  explained  to  the  gallant  Sioux  war- 
rior that  Mr>  Gladstone  was  one  of  the  great  white  chiefs  of 
England,  and  they  were  soon  on  excellent  terms.  The  ex-Premier 
puzzled  him  exceedingly,  however,  by  inquiring,  through  our  in- 
terpreter, if  he  thought  the  Englishman  looked  enough  like  the 
Americans  to  make  him  think  they  were  kinsmen  and  brothers. 
Red  Shirt  set  us  all  laughing  by  replying  that  **  he  wasn't  quite 
sure  about  that/'  It  was  clear  that  the  red  man  hadn't  studied 
the  art  of  compliment  to  any  great  extent,  but  the  incident  passe<l 
off  good  humoredly  enough  and  the  party  left  the  camp  for  the 
grand  stand.  Their  astonishment,  when  the  Indians  in  full  war 
paint,  riding  their  swift  horses,  dashed  into  the  arena  from  an 
ambuscade,  knew  no  bounds,  and  the  enthusiasm  grew,  as  placing 
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myself  at  the  head  of  the  whole  body,  I  wheeled  them  into  lioe 
for  a  generiil  salute.  Then  the  lasso,  our  feats  of  shooting,  and 
the  bucking  horses  were  introduced,  and  it  was  a  real  treat  to  see 
the  evergreen  ex-Premicr  enjoying  hitus^elf  like  a  veritable  school- 
boy, as  the  American  cowboys  tackled  the  incorrigible  buck- 
ing horses, 
sometimes 
c  li  e  e  r  i  n  g 
the  animal, 
sometimes 
the  man. 
At  the  finish 
he  assured 
me  he  could 
have  con- 
ceived  no-j 
thing  more . 
interesting 
or  amusing.  ^ 
A  luncheon  3 
followed  in  2 
the  exhibi-  > 
tion  build-  p 
ing  at  which 
I  sat  bei?iide 
Mrs.  Glad- 
stone. The 
Grand  Old 
Man  spoke 
in  warm  and 
affect  in^ 

terms  of  the  instrumental  good  luid  come  lo  do.     He 

proposed  ••  success  to  the  Wild  West  Show  *'  in  a  brilliant  little 
speech  which  arou¥*ed  the  cnthu.siiL^m  of  all  prcj^ent,  He  was 
highly  comjdimentary  to  America  and  dwelt  upon  the  great  deeds 
of  its  western  pioneers  in  aglowing  peroration,  and  on  subsequent 


^:v 
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occasions,  when  we  met,  his  demeanor  was  such  that  I  oould 
quite  understand  the  fascination  he  exercises  over  the  masses  of 
his  countrymen.  His  is  a  sino^ularly  attractive  personality  and 
his  voice  is  either  a  balm  to  comfort  or  a  living  sword,  two-edged 
and  fire  tipped,  for  the  oratorical  combat  as  occasion  may  demand. 
Consul-General  Thos.  Waller  responded  effusively  and  I  b^an 
to  f(iel  that  I  was  really  becoming  a  factor,  in  my  humble  way, 
in  the  great  task  of  cementing  an  international  good  feeling. 

A  UARD-WORKED   LION   OF  THE   SEASON. 

Then  commenced  a  long  series  of  invitations  to  breakfasts, 
dinners,  luncheons,  and  midnight  lay-outs,  garden  parties  and  all 
the  other  attentions  by  which  London  society  delights  to  honor 
what  it  is  pleased  to  call  the  distinguished  foreigner.  I  began  to 
feel  that  life  is  indeed  sometimes  too  short  to  contain  all  the  gay- 
ety  that  people  would  fain  compress  into  its  narrow  limits.  A 
reference  to  my  diary  shows  that  amongst  other  receptions  I 
visited  and  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  most  of  the  best 
clubs.  Notably  the  Reform  Club,  where  I  met  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  a  coterie  of  prominent  gentle- 
men. Then  came  a  civic  lunch  at  the  Mansion  House  with  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress ;  a  dinner  at  the  Beaufort  Club, 
where  that  fine  sportsman,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  took  the  chair; 
and  a  memorable  evening  at  the  Savage  Club,  with  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett  (just  back  from  America)  presiding,  and  an  attendance 
comprising  such  great  spirits  as  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  John  L. 
Toole,  and  all  that  is  great  in  literary,  artistic  and  histrionic  Lon- 
don; at  the  United  Arts  Club  I  was  entertained  by  the  Duke  of 
Teck ;  and  at  the  St.  George'sClub,  by  Lord  Bruce,  Lord  Woolmex," 
Lord  Lymiiigton,  Mr.  Christopher  Sykes,  Mr.  Herbert  Glad- 
stone and  others ;  subsequently  I  dined  at  Mr.  Irving's,  Lady 
McGregor's,  Lady  Tenterden's,  Mrs.  Chas.  Matthews,  (widow  of 
the  great  actor),  Mrs.  J.  W.  Mackay's,  Lord  Randolph  and  Lady 
Churchill's,  Edmund  Yates' ,  and  at  Great  Marlow ;  also  with  Mrs. 
Courtland  Palmer,  U.S.  Minister  Phelps,  and  again  at  the  Savage 
Clul^  with  Gov.  Thos.  Waller.    Then  came  iavit^  from  Mrs,  J,  Tan^ 
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dell  Phillips,  the  Hon.  Cecil  and  Mrs.  Donovan,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brandon;  from  Chas.  Wyndham,  at  the  Criterion;  from  Mr- 
Lawson,  of  the  Daily  Telegraphy  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
I  was  dined  also  at  Lady  Monckton's,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Wilde's ; 
the  Burlingham  Club,  Mme.  Minnie  Haukde  Wartegg's,  Lady  Ar- 
delsun's.  Miss  Mary  Anderson's,  an  enthusiastic  Wild  Wester,  Em- 
ma Nevada  Palmer's,  and  at  Mrs.  Brown  Potter's,  who  was  very 
active  in  personal  interest.  I  visited  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere  on 
the  occasion  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Labouchere  gave  their  grand 
garden  production  of  **  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Then  I 
remember  riding  in  great  style  with  Lord  Chas.  Beresford  in  the 
Coaching  Club  parade  in  Hyde  Park,  and  received  an  invitation 
to  a  mount  with  the  Hon.  Artillery  Co.  of  London  (the  oldest 
volunteer  in  the  kingdom),  in  the  parade  in  honor  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's the  Queen's  birthday.  This  last,  business  prevented  my 
accepting.  These  are  but  a  few  among  the  many  social  courte- 
sies extended  to  me,  all  of  which  I  shall  forever  appreciate  and 
remember  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  But  I  must  say  that,  con- 
sidering my  pre-occupation  with  our  preliminary  arrangements, 
and  the  social  demands  made  upon  my  time,  it  is  now  a  wonder 
to  myself  how  I  succeeded^in  forming  so  good  an  exhibition  at 
the  opening  day.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Indians 
were  all  new  from  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  and  had  never  seen 
the  exhibition,  and  that  a  hundred  of  the  ponies  came  direct 
from  the  plains  of  Texas  and  had  never  been  ridden  or  shot 
over. 

VlSrr   OF  THE   PRINCE   AND   PRINCESS   OF  WALES. 

Amidst  all  of  this  fashionable  hurly-burly,  I   was  extremely 
gratified  to  receive  the  following  letter: — 

Marlborough  House  ,  ) 

Pall  Mall,  S.  W.,  26  April,  1887.  5 
Dear  Sib:  I  am  desired  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  thank  you 
for  your  invitation.     His  Royal  Highness  is  anxious  I  should  see 
you  with  reference  to  it.     Perhaps,  therefore,  you  would  kindly 
make  it  convenient  to  call  at  Marlborough  House. 
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Would  it  suit  you  to  call  at  11 :  30  or  5  o'clock,  either  to  moT^ 
row  (Wednesday)  or  Thursday?    I  am,  dear  sir. 
Yours  faithfully, 

(  Signed  )    Francis  Enollts, 
Private  Secretary. 

This  resulted  in  an  arrangement  to  give  a  special  performance 
for  H.  R.  II.  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  although  every- 
thing was  still  incomi)lete,  the  track  unfinished,  spoiled  by  rainy 
weather  and  the  hauling  on  of  vast  timbers.  The  ground  was  in 
unspeakably  bad  condition. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  being  busily  occupied  in  arranging  mat- 
ters for  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  had  but  limited  latitude  as  r^ard 
to  time.  But  for  all  this  I  determined  to  pull  through,  as  the 
Wild  West  always  suited  me  the  more  raw  and  wild  it  was,  I 
retired  the  night  previous  to  the  visit  fatigued  to  be  sure,  but 
with  a  hunter's  pleasant  reflections  after  striking  a  country 
where  water  is  plenty  and  grazing  good,  two  circumstances  that 
always  bring  the  weary  pioneer  renewed  confidence  and  repose. 

A  PRIVATE  ENTERTAINMENT  FOR  THE  TRINCK  OP  WALES. 

The  entertainment  was  of  course  to  be  an  exclusive  one,  con- 
fined entirely  to  the  royal  party,  as  it  yet  wanted  several  days  to 
an  opening  date.  I  had  got  the  royal  box  handsomely  rigged  out 
with  American  and  English  flags,  and  my  object  was  to  make  use 
of  the  occasion  as  a  further  rehearsal  of  the  whole  entertainment. 
The  party  that  was  conducted  into  our  precincts  M'as  a  strong  one 
numerically  aswell  as  in  point  of  exalted  rank:  The  Prmce  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  with  their  three  daughters.  Princesses  Louise, 
Victoria  and  Maud,  led  the  way;  then  came  the  Princess  Louise 
and  her  husband,  the  Marquis  of  Lome;  the  Duke  of  Cambridge ; 
H.  S.  H.  of  Teck  and  his  son;  theComtesse  de  Paris;  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Denmark ;  followed  by  Lady  Suffieldand  Miss  KnoUys, 
Lady  Cole,  Colonel  Clarke,  Lord  Edward  Somerset  and  other 
high  placed  attendants  on  the  assembled  royalties.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  introduced  me  to  the  Princess,  and  introductions  to  the 
other  exalted  personages  followed,  in  which  Nate  Salsbury  and 
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Major  John  Burke  were  iQcluded*  His  Royal  Highneds  is  under 
the  medium  height  and  rather  inclined  to  corpulency.  In  man- 
ners mixed  with  that  indescribable  high  bearing  which  comes 
from  constant  association  with  state  ceremonial,  he  is  just  the 
beau  ideal  of  a  plain-spoken,  pleasant,  kindly  gentleman.  He 
takes  the  universal  homage  as  a  matter  of  course  j  but  never  acts 
as  though  he  would  exact  it.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him 
many  times  subsequently,  and  found  less  pride  in  him  than  I 
have  experienced  in  third-rate  civic  oflBcials  elsewhere.  Before 
I  Irft  I.nndon  he  presented  me  with  a  very  handsome  diamond 


copy  of  his  crest — tUc  threu  u»tricb  feathers  —  mounted  lu 
gems  and  gold  as  a  breast-pin.  But  of  that  more  anoru  The 
Princess  of  Wales  is  a  quiet,  self-possessed,  gentle  lady,  much 
given  to  innocent  merriment,  and  still  speaking  English  with  a 
slightly-clipped  foreign  accent.  My  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  arena  and  the  nervous  feeling  insepanible  from  a  first  per- 
f*>rmance  made  me  anything  but  comfortable  as  I  conducted  my 
guests  in  their  boxes,  and  left  them  in  charge  of  Major  Burke  and 
Mr.  Frank  Richmond,  who  had  the  task  of  explaining  the  various 
acts  in  the  performance.     However,  we  were  in  for  it  and  were 
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bound  to  pull  through,  and  my  fears  of  a  mishap  were  dispeUed 
from  the  moment  the  Prince  gave  the  signal,  and  the  Indians, 
yelling  like  fiends,  galloped  out  from  their  ambuscade  and  swept 
round  the  enclosure  like  a  whirlwind.  The  effect  was  instanta- 
neous and  electric.  The  Prince  rose  from  his  seat  and  leaned 
eagerly  over  the  front  of  the  box,  and  the  whole  party  seemed 
thrilled  at  the  spectacle.  ''  Cody,"  I  said  to  myself,  **  you  have 
fetched  em!"  From  that  moment  we  were  right  —  right  from 
the  word  *'Go."  Everybody  was  in  capital  form  —  myself 
included  —  and  the  whole  thing  went  off  grandly.  Our  lady 
shots,  on  being  presented  at  the  finish,  committed  the  small  sole- 
cism of  offering  to  shake  hands  with  the  Princess;  for  be  it 
known  that  feminine  royalty  offers  the  hand  back  uppermost, 
which  the  person  presented  is  expected  to  reverently  lift  with  the 
finger  tips  and  to  salute  with  the  lips.  However,  the  Princess 
got  over  the  diflSculty  by  taking  their  proffered  hands  and  shaking 
them  heartily. 

Then  came  an  inspection  of  Indian  camp,  and  a  talk  between 
the  Prince  and  Red  Shirt.  His  Royal  Highness  expressed 
through  the  interpreter  his  great  delight  at  what  he  had  seen, 
and  the  Princess  personally  offered  him  a  welcome  to  England. 
''  Tell  the  Great  Chief's  wife,"  said  Red  Shirt  with  much  dig- 
nity, ''  that  it  gladdens  my  heart  to  hear  her  words  of  welcome.** 
The  Royal  party  cottoned  greatly  to  John  Nelson's  half-breed 
papoose,  and  while  the  ladies  of  the  suite  were  petting  the  baby  the 
Prince  honored  my  headquarters  tent  with  a  visit  and  seemed 
much  interested  in  the  gold-mounted  sword  presented  to  me  by 
the  generals  of  the  United  States  Army  with  whom  I  have  served 
in  the  boisterous  years  that  are  never  to  return. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  an  earnest  sportsman  and  a  bold  rider 
to  hounds.  That  I  knew,  but  I  was  a  little  surprised  when,  in 
spite  of  the  muddy  state  of  the  ground,  he  and  his  party  deter* 
mined  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  stables  where  our  200 
broncho  horses  and  other  animals  were  quartered.  I  never 
felt  prouder  of  the  military  method  that  pervades  our  equine 
arrangements  than  during  this  visit,  which  was  sprung  upon  me 
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quite  as  a  surprise.     All  was  in  apple-pie  order  and  everybody 
seemed  exceedingly  pleased.     He  quite  won  my  heart  by  demand- 


ing the  fuU,  true  and  particular  history  of  Old  Charlie,  now  in 
his  twenty-firnt  ycar^who  carried  me  through  so  much  arduous 
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work  in  the  plain^^^  and  who  once  bore  me  over  a  flight  of  100 
miles  in  nine  hours  and  forty  minutes  when  chawed  by  hostile 
ludians.  Charlie  may  not  have  felt  the  compliment,  but  I  ap- 
preciated it  keenly. 

And  so  at  seven  o'clock  our  royal  visit  and  our  first  full  per- 
formance in  England  terminated  by  the  prince  presenting  the 
contents  of  his  cigarette  case  to  Red  Shirt*  The  rehearsal  had  been 
a  triumphant  success  and  we  had  earned  the  approval  of  the  first 
gentleman  in  the  land.  It  may  be  imagined  how  heartily  Nate| 
Salsbury,  Major  Burke,  and  I  congratulated  each  other  on  this^ 
auspicious  issue  of  a  big  occasion. 

A  walk  round  the  principal  streets  of  London  at  this  time  would 
have  shown  how  by  anticipation  the  Wild  West  had  **  caught  on'  * 
to  the  popular  imagiuatioo*  The  windows  of  the  London  book- 
seller were  full  of  editions  of  Fennimore  Cooper's  novels,  *'  The 
Path-Finder,''  **  The  Deer  Stalker,''  **  The  Last  of  the  Mohic- 
ans,*' ''Leather  Stocking,"  and  in  short,  all  that  series  of  de- 
lightful romances  which  have  placed  the  name  of  the  American 
novelist  on  the  same  level  with  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  was 
a  real  revival  of  trade  for  the  booksellers,  who  sold  thousands 
of  volumes  of  Cooper  where  twenty  years  before  they  had  sold 
thi^m  in  dozens,  I  am  convinced — and  I  say  it  in  no  boastful 
spirit,  but  as  a  plain  statement  of  fact — that  our  visit  to  England 
has  set  the  population  of  the  British  Islands  reading,  thinking, 
and  talking  about  their  American  kinsmen  to  an  extent  before 
unprecedented.  They  are  beginning  to  know  more  of  the  mighty 
nation  beyond  the  Atlantic  and  consequently  to  esteem  us  better 
than  at  any  time  within  the  limits  of  modern  history.  I  am  proud 
of  my  small  share  in  this  desirable  state  of  things,  which  will  be 
a  source  of  comfort  to  me  to  my  dying  day. 

OUR    OPENING   PERFOltMANCE, 

A  glorious  change  in  the  weather.  Sunny  skies  and  balmy 
breezes  ushered  in  the  morning  of  May  9,  and  the  stars  and  stripes 
fluttered  and  glittered  above  us  in  the  warm,  soft  air  as  if  rejoicing 
in  the  good  fortune  that  was  to  come.     The  happy  omen  wad 
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realized  in  the  shape  of  a  bumper  attendance.  The  moment  the 
doors  were  opened  there  was  a  great  rush  of  the  populace,  and  our 
money-takers  had  all  their  work  cut  out,  **  with  both  hands/' 
to  relieve  the  bustling  perspiring  crowd  of  the  harmless  necessary 
shillings  that  flowed  in  silver  streams  into  our  coffers.  It  was 
a  thoroughly  representative  audience,  fashionable  and  otherwise, 
in  which  all  ranks  were  included ;  and  if  I  had  felt  slightly  ner- 
vous in  the  presence  of  royalty,  I  experienced  a  sensation  of  real 
stage  fright  on  gazing  at  the  vast  sea  of  faces  that  confronted  us 
from  every  available  quarter  when  we  made  our  first  bow  to  the 
British  public.  A  cutting  from  an  influential  London  paper  may 
be  allowed  to  describe  the  scene  : 

THE   WILD   WEST   SHOW. 

As  we  took  our  places  In  one  of  the  little  boxes  which  edge  the  arena 
In  the  grounds  of  the  American  Exhibition  where  Buffalo  Blirs  Wild  West  Show 
is  given,  we  could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  effectiveness  of  the  scene  before 
us.  The  size  of  the  enclosure  was  one  clement  of  the  Irapressiveness  of  the  coup 
tTceil  and  this  was  cleverly  increased  by  thii  picturesque  scenery  which  inclosed 
half  of  the  circle.  At  the  edge  of  the  ash-covered  circle  in  the  center  were 
drawn  up  on  parade  the  whole  stren^h  of  the  Wild  West  company.  There  were 
the  various  tribes  of  Indians  In  their  war-paint  and  feathers,  the  Mexicans  the 
ladles,  and  the  cowboys,  and  a  fine  array  they  made,  with  the  chiefs  of  each 
tribe,  the  renowned  Sergeant  Bates,  the  equally  celebrated  Buffalo  BlU,  the 
stalwart  Buck  Taylor,  and  others  who  were  Introduced  by  Mr.  Frank  Richmond 
who,  from  the  top  of  an  elevated  platform,  described  the  show  as  it  proceeded. 
The  post  of  lecturer  is  no  sinecure  wh  -n  such  a  vast  area  has  to  be  filled  by 
the  voice  of  the  speaker;  but  Mr.  Richmond  made  every  sentence  distinctly 
heard,  and  the  interesting  information  conveyed  by  him  In  a  mellow 
and  decidedly  audible  voice  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  features  of 
the  performance.  Few,  perhaps,  of  the  audience  would  have  remembered, 
without  the  notification  of  the  lecturer,  the  history  of  the  pony  express,  one 
of  the  most  romantic  in  the  annals  of  intercommunication,  or  have  enjoyed 
fully  the  exposition  by  one  of  the  leading  cow-boys  of  the  way  in 
which  the  mails  were  carried.  The  emigrant  train*  which  next  wended 
Its  way  across  the  arena  with  Its  teams  of  oxen  and  mules.  Its  ancient 
wagons,  and  their  burden  of  families  and  household  goods,  to  be  attacked  by 
a  tribe  of  red«»kin<«,  who  were  soon  repulsed  by  the  ever  ready  cow-boys,  was 
an  equally  Interesting  resurrection  of  a  method  of  peoplinic  the  soil  practiced 
even  now  in  the  remoter  regions  of  the  Wot,  though  the  redskins,  we  b(*lleye, 
are  pretty  well  confined  nowadays  to  the  Indian  territory,  and  are  reduced  to, 
at  least,  an  outward  <« friendliness."  The  next  sensation  was  created  by  Miss 
Lillian  Smith,  <*  the  California  girl,*' wliose  forte  is  shooting  at  a  swinging 
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target.  She  complicates  ber  feats  by  adding  all  kinds  of  dlfflcuttles  to  her  aim, 
and  her  cruwaing  achievements  of  smashinK  ^  glass  ba^l  made  to  revolve  horl* 
Kontally  at  great  speed  and  cleaFlng  off  ball  after  ball  on  the  target  just  men- 
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tloned  to  the  number  of  twenty  were  really  marvelous.  The  part  of  the 
entertainment  moat  novel  to  Londoners  was  undoubtedly  the  riding:  of  the 
<* bucking'*  horses.     As  Mr.  Blehmoud  explained,  no  cruelty  is  used  to  make 
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these  aoimals  "  buck."  It  is  simply  «*  a  way  they've  got."  The  horses  are 
saddled  coram  publico^  and  the  ingenious  mancBavres  by  means  of  which  this  is 
accomplished  were  extremely  Interesting  to  observe.  Some  escaped  altogether 
from  their  masters,  and  had  to  be  pursued  and  lassoed ;  others  had  to  be 
thrown  down  in  order  that  they  might  be  mounted.  When  the  cowboys  were 
in  the  saddle  came  the  tug  of  war.  There  were  various  degrees  of  violence  In 
the  leaps  and  springs  of  the  animals,  but  the  mildest  of  them  would  have  thrown 
even  a  moderately  good  rider  to  the  ground  in  a  moment.  The  "  ugliest"  of 
the  lot  seemed  to  be  that  bestridden  at  the  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  show 
by  Antonio  Esquival,  but  those  mounted  by  Jim  Kidd,  Buck  Taylor,  Dick 
Johnson,  Mitchell,  and  Webb  were  all  "customers"  of  the  <<awkwardest" 
description,  and  showed  what  a  rebellious  demon  there  is  in  a  half-broken  horse 
who  has  lost  his  fear  of  man.  There  was  enmity,  savage  or  sullen,  in  every 
attitude  and  in  every  movement  of  these  creatures.  The  bucking  horses 
should  be  seen  by  everyone  in  London  who  takes  an  Interest  in  the  '*  noble 
animal."  The  attack  on  the  Deadwood  stage  coach,  which  is  a  cele- 
brated  item  of  the  show,  was  a  very  effective  spectacle,  and  in  this, 
as  in  an  attack  on  a  settler's  homestead,  there  was  a  great  amount 
of  powder  burnt.  Mustang  Jack  performed  the  startling  feat  of  clearing  a 
horse  sixteen  hands  high,  having  previously  covered  thirteen  feet  with  a  stand- 
ing leap.  He  is,  without  doubt,  an  extraordinary  jumper.  Buffalo  Bill's  spec- 
ialty is  shooting  whilst  riding  at  full  gallop,  and  he  does  this  to  wonderful 
perfection.  He  is  accompanied  by  an  Indian,  bearing  a  basket  full  of  glass  balls, 
which  he  throws  high  into  the  air,  and  Mr.  Cody  smashes  each  with  unerring  aim 
whilst  both  horses  are  going  at  a  hard  gallop.  The  buffalo  hunt  was  immensely 
realistic.  There  was  also  some  interesting  feats,  riding  by  two  ladies  and 
several  short  races  between  them,  and  also  between  Indian  boys  mounted  on 
mustang  ponies.  Summing  up  the  Wild  West  show  from  an  English  and  the- 
atrical point  of  view,  we  should  say  that  it  is  certain  to  draw  thousands  from 
its  remarkably  novel  nature.  We  would  also  suggest  for  consideration  the 
advantage  of  the  introduction  of  a  little  scalping.  Why  should  not  the  Indians 
overcome  a  party  of  scouts,  and  "raise  their  hair  ?"  Wigs  and  scalps  are  not 
very  expensive,  and  carmine  is  decidedly  cheap.  But  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  public  curiosity  will  be  glutted,  and  until  then  "Buffalo  Bill"  may  be 
content  to  "  let  her  rip,"  and  regard  with  complacency  the  golden  stream  that 
is  flowing  with  such  a  mighty  current  into  the  treasury  of  the  Wild  West  Show. 

INTEREST  WITHOUT    BLOODY   ACCESSORIES. 

Tke  drawback  to  the  exploiting  of  this  ingenious  idea  is  that  a 
display  of  sham  scalping  would  by  no  means  satisfy  gentlemen  of 
this  reporter's  gory  turn  of  mind.  Nothing  but  a  real  massacre, 
with  genuine  blood  flowing  and  a  comfortable  array  of  corpses  for 
view  would  suflSce  to  glut  some  people's  appetite  for  a  nice, 
thrilling  sensation.     Perhaps  if  the  gentleman  bad  evor  seen  the 
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horrors  of  actual  warfare  with  red  Indians  he  would  not  be  so 
ealous  for  realism.  However,  he  meant  well,  and  his  pen  was 
but  one  amongst  the  hundreds  wielded  by  English  journalists 
who  efhed  ink  in  kindly  praise  of  our  endeavors  to  amuse  and  in- 
struct the  London  public.  Another  critic,  he  of  the  Sporting 
Lif"^  concludes  a  whimsical  notice  in  laudatory  terms  thus :  — 

The  opening  of  the  Wild  West  Show  was  one  of  the  most  signal  sncoesses  of 
recent  years.  Such  a  vast  concourse  of  the  cream  — or  it  may  be  as  weU  to  say 
the  creme  de  la  creme  —  of  society  is  seldom  seen  at  any  performance.  The  number 
of  chariots  waiting  at  the  ^ates  outnumt>ered  those  of  Pharaoli,  and  the  phalanx 
of  footmen  constituted  quite  a  small  army.  There  is  much  in  the  WUd  West 
show  to  please.  There  is  novelty  of  incident,  wonderful  tone,  color,  dexterous 
horsemanship,  and  a  breezy  independence  of  maooer,  which  latter  qnaUty,  by 
the  way,  is  not  entirely  confined  to  the  dramatis  personcs.  It  is  new.  It  is  brUl- 
lant,  it  is  startling,  it  will  «*go!" 

VISIT    OF    QUEEN   VICTORIA. 

''  By  command  of  Ilcr  ]Maje5ty,  the  Queen  '*  — it  must  be  un- 
derstood, that  the  Queen  never  requests,  desires,  or  invites,  even 
her  own  Prime  ]Minist(ir  to  her  own  dinner-table,  but  **  com- 
mands" invariably  —  a  special  performance  was  given  by  the 
AVild  West,  the  understanding  being  that  Iler  ^lajesty  and  suite 
would  take  a  private  view  of  the  performance.  The  Queen,  ever 
since  the  death  of  her  husband,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  has 
cherished  an  invincible  objection  to  appearing  before  great  as- 
semblages of  her  subjects.  She  visits  her  Parliament  seldom; 
the  theat(Ts  never.  Her  latest  knowledge  of  her  greatest  actors 
and  actressc^s  has  been  gained  from  private  performances  at 
Windsor,  whither  they  have  been  **  commanded  "  to  entertain 
her,  and  that  at  veiy  infrequent  intervals.  But  as  with  Ma^- 
hoinet  and  the  mountain,  the  Wild  West  was  altogether  too  col- 
ossal to  take  to  AV^indsor,  and  so  the  Queen  came  to  the  Wild 
West —  an  honor  of  which  I  was  the  more  deeply  sensible  on  ac- 
count of  its  uni(iue  and  unexampled  character.  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  the  whole  tr()ui)e,  myself  included,  felt  highly  com- 
l)limented ;  the  |)ublic  would  hardly  believe  it,  and  if  bets  had  been 
made  at  thc^  cluhs,  the  odds  on  a  rank  outsider  in  the  Derby 
would  have  been  nothing  to  the  amount  that  would  have  been  bet 
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that  it  was  a  Yankee  hoax.  Her  Majesty  would  arrive,  I  was  in- 
formed, at  five  o'clock,  and  would  require  to  see  everything  in 
an  hour.  A  soldier  is  frequently  ordered  to  accomplish  the  im- 
possible—  I  had  been  tolerably  used  to  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
have  knocked  the  impossible  stiff  and  cold  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion; but  this  was  a  poser.  We  would  do  our  best  and  acquit 
ourselves  like  men  and  women ;  and  that  was  all  that  could  be 
said  about  it.  We  erected  a  dais  for  Her  Majesty  and  had  a  box 
specially  constructed,  draped  with  crimson  velvet  and  decorated 
with  orchids,  leaving  plenty  of  accommodation  for  the  attendant 
notables.  All  was  made  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  possible,  and 
these  preparations  completed  we  waited,  very  much  in  frame  of 
mind  like  a  lot  of  school  boys  attending  an  examination. 

HER   MAJESTY  SALUTES  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG. 

With  royal  punctuality  the  sovereign  lady  and  her  suite  rolled 
up  in  their  carriages,  drove  round  the  arena  in  state,  and  dis- 
mounted at  the  entrance  to  the  box.  The  august  company  in- 
cluded, besides  her  Majesty,  their  Royal  Highnesses  Prince  and 
Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg,  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  the  Dowa- 
ger Duchess  of  Athole  and  the  Hon.  Ethel  Cadogan,  Sir  Henry 
and  Lady  Ponsonby,  General  Lynedoch  Gardiner,  Colonel  Sir 
Henry  Ewart,  Lord  Ronald  Gower  and  a  collection  of  uniformed 
celebrities  and  brilliantly  attired  fair  ladies  who  formed  a  veri- 
table parterre  of  living  flowers  around  the  temporary  throne. 
During  our  introduction  a  very  notable  incident  occurred,  sufficient 
to  send  the  blood  surging  through  every  American's  veins  at  Ni- 
agara speed.  As  usual  in  our  entertainment,  the  American  flag, 
carried  by  a  graceful,  well-mounted  horseman,  was  introduced, 
with  the  statement  that  it  was  ''  an  emblem  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship to  all  the  world."  As  the  standard-bearer  waved  the  proud 
emblem  above  his  head.  Her  Majesty  rose  from  her  seat  and 
bowed  deeply  and  impressively  towards  the  banner.  The  whole 
court  party  rose,  the  ladies  bowed,  the  generals  present  saluted, 
and  the  English  noblemen  took  off  their  hats.  Then  —  we 
couldn't  help  it  —  but  there  arose  such  a  genuine  heart-stirring 
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American  yell  from  om*  company  as  seemed  to  shake  the  sky. 
It  was  a  great  event.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  a  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  had 
saluted  the  star  spangled  banner,  and  that  banner  was  carried  by 
a  member  of  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  1  All  present  were  con- 
strained to  feel  that  here  was  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the 
extinction  of  that  mutual  prejudice,  sometimes  almost  amounting 
to  race  hatred,  that  has  severed  the  two  nations  from  the  times 
of  Washington  and  George  the  Third  to  the  present  day.  We 
felt  that  the  hatchet  was  buried  at  last  and  the  Wild  West  had 
been  at  the  funeral. 

PRESENTED   TO  THE  QUEEN. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  the  Queen's  presence,  the  performance 
was  admirably  given.  The  whole  company  seemed  infected  with 
a  determination  to  excel  themselves.  Personally  I  missed  not  a 
a  single  shot;  the  young  ladies  excelled  themselves  in  the  same 
line;  the  charges  on  the  Indians  were  delivered  with  a  terrific  vim ; 
and  the  very  bucking  horses  seemed  to  buck  like  steam-engines  under 
the  influence  of  that  half  minute  of  excitement.  But  perhaps 
this  last  may  have  been  fancy.  Better  than  all,  the  Queen  not 
only  abandoned  her  original  intention  of  remaining  to  see  only 
the  first  ac  s,  but  saw  the  whole  thing  through,  and  wound  up 
with  a  ''  command  "  that  Buffalo  Bill  should  be  presented  to  her. 
llcr  compliments,  deliberate  and  unmeasured,  modesty  forbids 
me  to  repeat. 

A  kindly  little  lady,  not  five  feet  in  height,  but  every  inch  a 
gracious  queen.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  Miss  Lilian 
Smith,  the  mechanism  of  whose  Winchester  repeater  was  explained 
to  Her  Majesty,  who  takes  a  remarkable  interest  in  fire-arms. 
Young  California  spoke  up  gracefully  and  like  a  little  woman. 
Then  Nate  Salsbury  was  commanded  to  the  presence  and  intro- 
duced, and  took  his  blushing  honors  with  all  the  grace  of  the 
polished  American  gentleman  he  is.  Next  came  Red  Shirt,  gor- 
geous in  his  war-paint  and  most  splendiferous  feather  trappings. 
His  proud  boarmg  seemed  to  fetch  the  royal  party  immensely, 
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and  when  ho  quietly  declared  that  '*  ho  had  come  a  long  way  to 
aoo  Ilcr  ifajcsty,  and  felt  glad,"  and  strolled  abruptly  away  with 
diguity  spread  all  over  him  three  iuehe.H  thick,  the  Queca  smiled 
appreciatively,  as  who  should  say,  '*  I  know  a  rcid  Duko  when  I 
see  him/*  Finally  two  equawa  wero  Bunmioned,  and  came  racing 
across  the  arena ^  their  little  brown  papooses  slung  behind  them. 
Upon  thene  royalty,  unbending,  **  rained  gracious  iulhience/* 
The  papooses  were  handed  up  for  inspection,  and  behaved  them- 
selves nicely  w^hilc  Ilcr  Majei^ty  petted  them.  And  to  the  Queen's 
visit  came  loan  end,  with  a  lust  connnund,  expressed  through 
Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  that  a  record  of  all  tshe  had  shqu  i?hould  be 
sent  on  to  AVindsor,  A  great  occasion,  of  which  the  mental 
photograph  w  ill  long  remain  with  me. 

STATESMEN    AT    THE    %VILD    W^BT, 

Of  the  etiitesmen  and  men  otherwise  eminent  who  visited  the 
Wild  West  in  these  bright  stunmcr  days  — it  waa  a  wonderful 
summer  for  England — -a  partial  list  will  be  found  elsewhere. 
One  of  the  earliest  was  John  Bright,  to  whose  honored  name  no 
Englishman  ever  thinks  of  tacking  the  '*  Mister/*  The  PeopleVs 
Tribune  luet  with  an  unfortunate  accident  on  entering  the  show, 
reminding  one  of  William  the  Conqueror's  when  he  made  that 
awkward  stumble  on  Hasting\s  beach,  to  the  dismay  of  his  fol- 
lowers, who  thought  it  a  bad  omen,  and  rose  exclaiming:  **  Lo, 
here  have  I  already  seized  two  handfuls  of  this  English  earth; 
let  us  go  on,  my  bully  boys,  and  rope  in  the  remainder/'  That 
w^as  distinctly  clever,  John  Bright  tripped  over  the  rubber  mat 
at  my  tent  portal,  and  arose,  grasping,  not  the  English  earthy 
but  the  end  of  hia  nose,  w^hich  was  bleeding.  I  was  truly  dis- 
tressed at  this  awkward  fall  occurring  to  the  venerated  leader, 
and  made  him  as  comfortable  as  possible  in  my  tent  until  he  had 
got  over  the  shock*  Major  Burke  stood  by  w^th  much  heroism 
and  a  bottle  of  eau-de-cologno  and  bathed  the  afflicted  spot  until 
the  illustrious  patient  felt  all  right  and  able  to  go  to  his  scat. 
The  news  of  the  accident  had  sijread  through  the  auditorium, 
and  when  the  **  old  man  eloquent*'  made  his  appearance  h  hia 
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box,  smiling  an(i  quite  chipper  again,  the  packed  audience  gave 
him  three  mighty  cheers  that  made  him  laugh  some  more. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  had  beard  of  the  incident,  and  it  was 
quite  amusing  to  see  him  look  at  thai  mat  next  time  he  came  to 
the  show,  gather  his  muscles  together,  and  deliberately  leap  over 
it.  A  born  humorist  is  his  lordship,  affectionately  dubbed 
"  Little  Randy  '*  by  the  conservative  democracy,  principally  be- 
cause Mr.  Punch  delights  in  depicting  him  as  a  whipper-snapper. 
After  all  he  is  not  a  short  man,  either  in  stature  or  in  intellectual 
'*  change."  He  is  a  right  smart  politician  and  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  of  the  many  pleasant  English  gentlemen  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  meet. 

A    RIB-ROAST   BREAKFAST,   A   LA   INDIAN,   TO    6EN.    CAMERON. 

While  receiving  generous  attention  from  the  most  prominent 
people  of  England,  I  was  by  no  means  neglected  by  my  own 
countrymen,  many  of  whom  were  frequent  visitors  to  the  Wild 
West  Show  and  who  otherwise  added,  by  their  presence  and 
influence,  much  to  the  popularity  of  the  show  and  myself  as 
well.  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  accompanied  by  his  family,  spent 
several  hours  with  me  in  my  tent  and  was  a  frequent  visitor  to 
the  show.  So,  also,  was  Hon.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Chkuncy  M. 
De  Pew,  Lawrence  Jerome,  Murat  Halstead,  General  Hawley, 
Simon  Cameron,  and  many  other  distinguished  Americans.  So 
many  prominent  Americans  of  my  acquaintance  were  in  London 
at  the  time,  that  Mr.  Salsbury  and  I  decided  to  give  several  of 
our  countrymen  a  novel  entertainment  that  would  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  regaling  their  appetites  while  affording  an 
illustration  of  the  wild  habits  of  many  Indian  tribes.  In  pur- 
suance of  our  resolve  we  invited  Gen.  Simon  Cameron  as  the 
specially  honored  guest  of  the  occasion,  and  about  one  hundred 
other  Americans,  including  in  the  list  all  of  those  named  above, 
to  a  Rib-roast  Breakfast,  which  was  to  be  prepared  by  the  Indians 
after  the  manner  of  their  cooking  when  in  their  native  habitat. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  all  the  invited  guests  responded 
to  the  summons  and  came  to  our  large  dining  tent  that  was 
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gorgeously  festooned  and  decorated  for  the  .  < ^^,^  Before 

the  tent  a  fire  had  been  made,  around  which  grouped  ii  number r  of 
Indian  cooks.  A  hole  had  been  dug  in  the  grouml  and  fii  Huh 
a  great  bed  of  coals  was  now  made,  over  which  was  flot  a  v^oo^tMi 
tripod  from  which  was  suspended  several  ribs  of  beef.  An 
Indian  noted  for  his  skill  as  a  rib-roaster  attended  to  the  cooking 
by  gently  moving  the  meat  over  the  hot  coals  for  nearly  half  an 
hour,  when  it  was  removed  to  the  quarters  and  there  jointed 
ready  to  bo  served.  The  guests  were  much  interested  in  the 
process  of  cooking  and  were  equally  anxious  to  sample  the  pro^ 
duct  of  Indian  culinary  art.  Several  long  tables,  al  (f  barbecue 
style,  were  set  upon  which  the  menu  was  spread  consi.Htin*^of  ribs 
of  beef,  Indian  style,  grubstakes,  salmon,  roast  beef,  roast  mutton , 
ham,  tongue,  stewed  chicken,  lobster  salad,  American  hominy  and 
milk,  corn,  potatoes,  cocoanut  pie,  apple  pie.  Wild  West  pud- 
ding, American  pop  corn  and  peanuts. 

The  whole  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  camp  breakfasted  with  the 
visitors,  squatting  on  straw  at  the  end  of  the  long  dining  tent. 
Each  ''brave'*  had  a  sharp  white  stake  in  front  of  him,  on 
which  he  impaled  his  portion  of  rib  when  not  gnawing  it  from 
his  fingers.  Some  dozen  ribs  were  cooked  and  eaten  in  this 
primitive  fashion,  civilized  and  savage  methods  of  eating  eon- 
fronting  each  other.  The  thoroughly  typical  breakfast  over, 
excellent  speeches,  chiefly  of  a  humorous  nature,  were  made  by 
the  honored  guest.  Gen.  Cameron,  andChauncy  M.  De  Pew,  Mr, 
Lawrence  Jerome,  Murat  Halsted,  General  Joe.  Hawley,  Justin 
McCarthy,  M.  P. ,  Eed  Shirt,  Mr.  Salsbury  and  myself.  After  the 
speeches  an  Indian  dance  was  given,  and  the  guests  finally  with- 
drew sometime  after  noon,  while  a  majority  availed  themselves 
of  an  invitation  to  witness  the  Wild  West  entertainment. 


THE  PRINCE   OF  WALES   AND   HIS   ROYAL  FLUSn. 

Business  continued  to  boom  splendidly,  and  yet  another  bx- 
citement  was  in  store  for  us.  There  came  to  Earl's  Court, 
carried  by  a  royal  equerry,  a  further  command  from  her  Majesty 
conveying  the  royal  pleasure  that  on  the  20th  of  Jane  a  special 
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morning  exhibition  of  tlio  Wild  West  ehouM  be  given  to  the 
kingly  and  prmcely  guesta  of  Queen  Victoria  on  the  occasiun  of 
her  Jubilee,  This  was  the  third  entertuinmcnt  given  to  royalty 
in  private,  and  surely  never  before  since  the  world  commenced 
hiij;*  such  a  gathering  honored  a  public  entertainment.  Ca?sar 
and  hi.s  captive  monarchs,  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  — 
nothing  in  history  can  compare  with  that  gathering  of  the 
mighty  ones  of  the  earth  which  honored  our  entertainment* 
The  Queen  was  to  treat  them  to  a  rli>4play  of  quite  another  kind 
in  W'cHtniin.ster  Abbey  the  following  day;  hut  the  Wild  We^t 
was  beforelnmd  with  her  Majesty  as  will  be  seen.  I  was  getting 
fairly  hardened  to  roynUy  by  this  time;  I  had  exhibited  before 
it;  1  hud  met  it  at  private  parties  and  at  cluh-hou.scs ;  and  J  had 
seen  it  in  its  best  aspects,  honoring  and  honored  by  communion 
with  that  other  royalty  of  brains  which  holds  hi^di  court  in  England 
as  everywhere.     But  this  was  to  be  a  knock-down  in  the  royalty 

line a  regular  wholesale  consignment  —  a  pack  of  cards  all 

pictures  and  waited  on  by  the  brightest,  best  and  bravest  and 
most  beautiful  that  all  Europe  and  a  good  pjirt  of  Asia  could 
produce.  The  gathering  of  personages  consisted  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  the  Iviug  of  Saxony,  the  King  and  Queen  of  the 
Belgians,  and  the  King  of  Greece,  the  Crown  Trince  of  Austria, 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Saxe-Meiningcn,  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Germany,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  the  Princess  Victoria  of  Prussia,  the  Duke  of  Sparta* 
the  Grand  Duke  Michael  of  Russia,  Prince  George  of  Greece, 
Prince  Louis  of  Baden  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Prince  an<l 
Princess  of  Wales  with  their  family,  besides  a  great  host  of  lords 
and  ladies  innumerable. 

Our  n-ood  old  Dcadwood  coach,  ''  baptized  in  fire  and  blond  '' 
80  repeatedly  on  the  plains,  had  the  hont»r  of  carrying  on  its 
time-honored  timbers  four  kings  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  that 
day,  during  the  attack  of  the  redskins.  Said  His  Royal  Highness 
to  me,  when  the  show  was  over: 

**  Colonel,  you  never  held  four  kings  like  these  before." 

•*  Fve  held    four  kings/'  said  I,  **  but  four  kings  and  the 
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Prince  of  Wales  makes  a  royal  flush,  such  as  no  man  ever  held 
before.'* 

1  suppose  my  old  poker-playing  experiences  were  instinctively 


in  the  ascendant  and  pronipteii  the  retort.  The  Prince  took  it, 
nnd  went  off  with  that  huir-trij^jsrer  lanph  nf  hit*  that  is  so  well 
known  to  his  intimates.     To  their  European  majestic^  the  joke^ 
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was  somewhat  recondite,  and  I  almost  pitied  the  Prince  as  he 
tried  to  explain  it  in  three  hinguages  to  his  wondering  but  obtuse 
auditors.  They  don't  play  poker  yet  at  the  continental  courts,  and 
come  to  think  of  it,  the  game  does  want  a  deal  of  learning  before 
you  get  the  hang  of  it  properly.  I  hope  their  majesties  enjoyed 
that  ride,  but  the  Indians  put  in  their  shooting  with  a  lot  of  en- 
ergy, and  somehow  the  crowned  heads  appeared  to  be  glad  when 
it  was  over. 

THE   PRINCE   PRESENTS   ME   WITH   A   DIAMOND   PIN. 

The  appended  letter  of  thanks  from  Marlborough  House  after 
this  interesting  gathering  will  probably  be  of  as  much  interest 
to  my  readers  as  it  was  to  myself :  — 

Marlborough  HousEi 
Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
Dear  Sir: — Licut.-General    Sir   Dighton    Probyn,   Comp- 
troller and  Treasurer  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  household,  presents 
his  compliments  to  Colonel  Cody  and  is  directed  by  his  Royal 
Highness  to  forward  him  the  accompanying  pin  as  a  souvenir  of 
the   performance  of  the  AVild  West,  which  Colonel  Cody  gave 
before   the  Prince   and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Kings  of  Den- 
mark, Belgium,  Greece  and  Saxony  and  other  royal  guests  on 
Monday  last,  to   all  of  whom,  the  Prince  desires   Sir  Dighton 
Probyn  to  say, the  entertsiinmcnt  gave  great  satisfaction. 
London,  June  22d,  1887. 

A  further  souvenir,  which  I  shall  ever  highly  prize,  took  the 
form  of  the  pin  already  referred  to  —  the  Prince  of  Wales* 
feathers  worked  in  diamonds,  with  the  motto  **  Ich  dien'*  ("  I 
serve  ")  beneath.  The  story  of  how  this  crest  and  motto  were 
wrested  from  the  King  of  Bohemia  atCressy  by  the  Black  Princei 
son  of  Edward  III.,  of  England,  will,  perhaps,  be  familiar  to 
my  youthful  readers. 

THE  princess   rides   IN   TIIE   DEADWOOD   COACH. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  and  their  sons  and  daughters  were 
frequent  visitors  during  our  stay  in  London.     On  one  ocoaaion 
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her  Royal  Highness  determined  to  try  the  novel  sensation  of  a 
ride  in  the  old  stage,  and  sent  me  an  intimation  of  her  desire. 
I  went  to  the  royal  box  to  mention  the  exact  time  at  which  the 
coach  would  start,  and  found  that  her  royal  lord  and  master  had 
weighty  objections  to  any  such  proceeding.  He  may  not  have 
liked  it  over  well  himself,  and  seemed  a  little  nervous.  But 
'*  when  a  lady  will,  she  will,  and  there's  an  end  on't,''  as  the  old 
proverb  says,  and  so  the  gentle  Alexandra 
was  booked  for  inside  passage,  and  took  it 
taiilingly.  Her  spouse  seemed  much  re- 
lieved when  we  delivered  her  up  safe  andj 
sound  after  her  exciting  expedition ;  for  her- 
self she  seemed  highly  delighted,  and  thanked . 
me  effusively  for  the  novel  pleasure  she  had 
experienced. 

The  Princes3'  liking  for  the  entertainment 
seemed  to  grow  upon  acquaintance.  I  re- 
ceived one  day  a  startling  intimation  to  the 
effect  that  the  Princess  would  that  evening 
visit  the  show  incognita.  For  a  royal  lady 
whose  face  is  as  well  known  in  London  as 
that  of  Big  Ben  at  Westminster  this  seemed 
considerably  cool.  Our  manager,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  receive  her,  declared  himself 
in  a  ''  middling  tight  fix."  The  hour  came, 
and  with  it  the  willful  lady,  and  the  Major 
assisted  her  from  her  private  carriage  into 
the  lobby.  pin  presented  mb  by 

'<  Your  Royal  Highness  will  not  desire  to  the  prince  of  wales. 
use  your  own  box,  perhaps?  "  he  said. 

"  No,  sir  ;  your  band  will  play  the  national  anthem,  and  then 
I  am  in  plain  view,  you  see,  discovered.     Is  it  not?  " 

This  was  charmingly  said,  in  her  pretty  unidiomatic  English, 
but  the  gallant  manager  rubbed  his  chin. 

*«  Has  your  Royal  Highness  a  desire  for  any  particular  posi- 
tion?" he  asked. 
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'*  Certainly,  yes.  Put  mo  i  to  mediately  amongst  the  people. 
I  like  the  people/' 

Then  the  manager  "  struck  a  bright  idea.**  It  was  an  off-night 
for  the  newspaper  men,  ami  the  commodious  press  box  was  sacred 
tram  intrusion.  Into  the  press  box  accordja<ily  he  ushered  the 
royal  lady  mad  her  attendant.  The  performance  had  hardly  com- 
menced when — horror  of  horrors! — in  came  a  triplet  of  hanly 
press  men  and  a  lady.  To  the  manager  and  myt^eif  alone  of  all 
pr  company  was  the  secret  of  the  Princess'  visit  known.     Con- 

juently  the  attendants  ushered  the  new-comers  into  their  ustml 
seats  without  question  and  closed  the  door  behind  them. 

Presently  to  the  manager  **  dancing  on  thorns/*  came  one  of 
the  newspaper  boys:  "Say,  partner,  will  you  mind  saying  who 
are  our  companions?  I  really  never  saw  Buch  a  likeness  in  all 
ray  life  to  —  *' 

**  I  know  what  you  are  goin2^  to  say,'*  said  the  manager;  **  the 
resemblance  really  {.v  rather  striking.  But  come  along;  IMl  in- 
troduce you." 

The  thing  had  to  be  bluffed  out  somehow;  and  in  duo  course 
the  press  men  were  formally  introduced  to  **  Colonel  and  Mrs* 
Jones,  friends  of  mine  from  Texas/'  by  the  imperturbable  man- 
ager, who  believes  in  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns. 

The  Princess  took  the  joke  with  becoming  gravity,  although 
her  companion  seemed  horribly  disturbed.  She  confessed  after- 
wards that  it  was  one  of  the  pleasantcst  and  funniest  evenmgs 
she  had  ever  spent  in  her  life.  As  to  the  manager  ho 
was  in  a  cold  perspiration  until  he  had  steered  his  onerous 
charge  through  the  departing  crowd  of  sight-seers  and 
seen  her  comfortably  seated  in  her  carnage.  II is  attempt  at  a 
murmured  apology  was  cut  short  by  a  silvery  laugh,  as  the  Prin- 
cess remarked  the  '*  evening  has  been  most  enjoyable  and  the  ad- 
venture one  grand  success/*  and  so,  as  the  Frenchmen  say,  **  the 
incident  closed  itself/' 

CLOSE  OF  THE  LONDON  SEASON. 

And  so  amidst  innumerable  social  junketings,  f eastings,  and 
courtly  functions  which  now  seem  like  the  glistening  pageant  of 
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a  fairy  dream  thrown  suddenly  athwart  the  memories  of  my 
war-like,  rough-and-tumble  earlier  career,  our  London  experi- 
ences drew  to  a  successful  close.  We  had  been  making  <  ^  barrels  of 
money  ;'*  but  it  had  been  hard  work  for  all  hands,  doubly  and 
trebly  hard  for  me,  living  the  life  of  a  hard-working  member  of  the 
company ;  responsible  master  of  our  singularly  complicated  gather- 
ing of  wild  spirits  from  the  several  regions  of  half-civilized 
America,  north,  west,  and  south,  and  greatest  if  pleasantest  toil 
of  all,  the  feted  guest  of  all  that  was  rich  and  frivolous,  royal 
and  talented,  great  and  Bohemian  in  that  mighty  mixed  congeries 
of  many-shaded  humanity,  London  society.  I  wonder  as  I  write 
how  much  of  me  is  flesh  and  blood,  and  how  much  steel  and 
leather,  that  I  should  have  endured  the  strain  without  breaking 
down.  A  man  wants  hardening  for  a  life  on  the  plains;  but  he 
wants  to  be  tanned  and  tempered,  hammered  and  welded  into 
adamant  to  stand  the  tension  of  such  a  life  as  mine  during  that 
summer  season.  We  had  all  the  elements  of  success,  a  contin- 
uity of  delightful  weather,  unknown  in  England  for  thirty  years 
before  our  coming;  an  appreciative  community,  the  help  of  hun- 
dreds of  kind  friends  in  the  press  and  in  society,  to  whom  my 
gratitude  is  and  ever  will  be  inexpressible ;  and  lastly,  a  really 
first-rate  entertainment  that  awoke  a  strongly  sympathetic  re- 
sponse in  the  generous  public  sentiment  of  the  British  nation. 
With  one  more  extract  I  conclude  this  eventful  epoch  of  our  his- 
tory. It  is  from  the  **  Thunderer '*  of  Printing-house  square; 
the  great  Times  itself,  and  will  serve  to  fitly  round  off  my  story 
of  our  magnificent  reception  in  the  metropolis  of  Britain,  with 
its  100  square  miles  of  bricks  and  mortar,  and  its  population  of 
5,000,000  souls  (asserted).  It  was  printed  on  Nov.  1,  the  day 
after  our  final  triumphant  performance :  — 

The  Wild  West  Exhibition,  which  has  attracted  aU  the  town  to  West  Brompton 
for  the  last  few  months,  was  brought  yesterday  to  an  appropriate  and  di^ifled 
close.  A  meeting  of  representative  Englishmen  and  Americans  was  held,  under 
the  presidency  of  Lord  Lome,  in  support  of  the  movement  for  establishing  a 
Court  of  Arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  this  country  and  tlie 
United  States.  At  first  sight  it  might  seem  to  be  a  far  cry  from  the  Wild  West  to 
an  International  Court   Yet  the  connection  is  not  really  very  remote.   EzhibiUoni 
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of  Ameilean  pmdticts  and  of  a  few  scenes  from  the  wilder  phases  of  Aracri 
life  certainly  tend  la  some  degree  at  least  to  bring  America  nearer  to  En-jjlatid. 
They  are  partly  cause  and  partly  effect.  Tbey  arc  the  effect  of  increased  and 
Increaslnpc  Intercourse  between  the  two  coanlrles,  and  they  tend  to  promote  a 
sUIl  more  latimate  understand in^«  The  two  things,  the  Exhibition  and  the  Wild 
West  Show,  have  snpplemented  each  other.  Those  who  went  to  be  amused 
often  stayed  to  be  instructed.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  titbow  was  the 
attraction  which  made  the  fortuoe  of  the  Exhibition,  Without  Colonel  Cody, 
his  cowboys^  and  bis  Indtans,  It  Is  conceivable  that  the  Exhibition  might  have 
reproduced  the  Wild  West  In  one  feature  at  any  rate  —  Damely,  its  solitude  — » with 
rare  fidelity*  But  the  Wild  West  was  Irresistible.  Colonel  Cody,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  some  of  bis  more  superfine  compatriots,  suddenly  found  himself 
the  hero  of  the  London  season.  Notwithstanding  his  daily  engagements  and  hlfi 
punctual  fulflUment  of  them,  he  found  time  to  go  everywhere,  to  see  eversahlng, 
and  to  be  seen  by  all  the  world.  All  London  contributed  to  his  triumph,  and  now 
the  close  of  bis  siiow  is  selected  as  the  occasion  for  promoting  a  great  inter- 
national movement  with  Mr,  Brlgiit,  Lord  Granville,  Lord  Wolseky*  and  Lord 
Lome  for  Its  sponsors.  Colonel  Cody  can  achieve  no  greater  triumph  than  this, 
even  If  be  some  day  realizes  the  design  attributed  to  him  of  running  the  Wild 
West  Show  within  the  classic  precincts  of  the  Colosseum  at  Rome* 

To  which  last  sixggestion,  all  I  have  to  reply  is  that  if  the  colos- 
Beum  at  Rome  pos&CBscd  the  requisite  accommodation  for  an 
eoterprise  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Wild  West  more  unlikely 
things  might  well  happen  than  a  visit  by  our  combination  to  the 
city  of  the  Seven  Hills.  Columbus  was  a  Genoese,  and  there 
would  bo  no  irreverence  to  antiquity  in  presenting  his  Italian  fel- 
low-couutrymen  with  a  few  phases  in  the  history  of  that  gigan- 
tic New  World  which  he  was  the  first  to  bring  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  old. 

OUR  TOUR  IX  "  THE  PROVINCES.'* 

A  brief  but  successful  occupancy  of  the  Aston  Lower  Grounds, 
Birmingham,  followed  almost  immediately  upon  our  London 
triumphs.  Birminghamt  the  headquarters  of  the  British  gun- 
making  industry,  the  fancy  metal  trades  and  of  innumerable 
branches  of  the  lighter  hardware  crafts,  together  with  its  numer- 
ous surrounding  towns  responded  nobly  to  our  invitation.  The 
news  of  OLir  reception  in  London  had  gone  before  us,  and  we 
met  with  a  prodigious  weleonie  from  the  screw-makers,  the  tea- 
pot turners  and  the  manufacturers  of  artificial  jewelry  and 
**  Brummagem  goods  '^  in  general*     But  with  the  drifting seaaon 
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there  were  signs  that  the  weather  was  breaking.  It  was  manifest 
that  the  Wild  West  must  get  under  cover  in  winter  quarters,  and 
a  mightier  center  than  Birmingham  was  extending  its  arms  to  us 
farther  north. 

Manchester,  with  its  surrounding  net  work  of  a  hundred  smaller 
but  yet  important  towns  —  **  Cottonopolis,"  as  it  is  endear- 
ingly called  by  its  denizens  —  was  issuing  pressing  invitations. 
This  powerful  district  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  still  greater 
London,  split  and  separated  by  the  explosion  of  a  bombshell. 
A  population  of  some  six  million  toilers  in  mine  and  mill,  divided 
into  communities  of  from  10,000  to  100,000  or  so,  yet  linked  to 
the  great  center  by  a  spider's  web  of  railways —  such  was  the  ob- 
ject of  our  next  and  perhaps  most  gigantic  effort  of  all. 

A   VISIT   TO   ITALY. 

During  the  period  of  preparation  for  opening  the  Wild  West 
exhibition  in  Manchester,  I  took  advantage  of  the  spare  time 
that  was  offered,  and  with  my  daughter,  Arta,  spent  a  well-earned 
vacation  of  two  weeks  in  Italy.  I  say  well-earned  because  from 
the  day  of  opening  our  show  in  London  until  the  close  of  our 
engagement  in  that  city  I  had  not  missed  a  single  one  of  the- 
three  hundred  performances  given,  notwithstanding  the  unex- 
ampled social  courtesies  that  I  was  compelled  to  observe,  which 
kept  me  occupied  nearly  eighteen  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four. 
At  one  time  it  had  been  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Salsbury  and  myself 
to  give  a  Wild  West  exhibition  in  the  ancient  colosseum  of 
Rome,  but  an  examination  of  the  ruins  and  surroundings  speed- 
ily convinced  me  that  to  make  the  attempt  would  be  a  vaulting 
ambition  overleaping  itself,  and  the  idea  was  abandoned.  I 
made  a  rather  hasty  tour  of  the  more  important  cities  of  Italy, 
but  can  hardly  admit  that  the  trip  was  an  enjoyable  one  on  ac- 
count of  a  constant  realization  of  the  necessity  of  my  presence 
with  the  show,  and  the  hurried  manner  in  which  I  was  compelled 
to  make  my  visit.  Accordingly,  I  returned  to  Manchester  and 
helped  prepare  for  opening  the  winter  season  there« 

The  English  winter,  if  not  subject  to  such  intense  frosts  and 
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other  rigors  aa  are  known  to  the  American  climate,  is  yet  an  ex- 
tremely trying  season.  Variety,  it  U  said,  is  charniing,  hot  he 
must  be  an  optimist  indeed,  who  can  be  charmed  with  the  mix- 
ture  of  weather  which  favored  us  during  our  stay  in  the  great 
northern  center.  Ruin,  fog,  fro^t,  drizzk%  snow  and  searcliing 
east  wind  foUowed  each  other  in  fantastio  succession,  not  one  of 
them  staying  long  enough  to  assert  itself  as  the  prevalent  weather, 
but  giving  us  a  very  choice  assortment  of  samples.  We  had 
prepared  for  this  state  of  things,  however.  The  Manchester 
race-course,  which,  by  the  way,  is  situated  in  the  adjuiuing  bor- 
ough of  Salford,  on  the  banks  of  the  inky  ditch  known  as  the 
Irwell,  is  made  on  a  magnificent  stretch  of  green  sward  easily 
accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  district.  At  the  race  meetingd 
which  occur  several  times  in  the  course  of  each  year,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  80,000  or  100,000  persons  to  assemble  on  this 
tract  of  lancL  Here,  then,  I  decided  to  pitch  our  tents  and  go 
into  winter  quarters*  In  the  short  space  of  t^vo  months  the 
largest  theater  ever  seen  in  the  w^orld  was  erected  by  an  enter* 
prising  firm  of  Manchester  builders,  together  with  a  commodious 
building  attached  to  it  for  the  accummodation  of  the  troop, 
whose  tents  and  tepees  were  erected  under  its  shelter,  the  whole 
of  the  structures  being  comfortably  heated  by  steam  and  illumin- 
ated by  the  electric  light.  One  great  advantage  of  the  race-course 
was  the  large  and  splendidly  appointed  range  of  stables,  gener- 
ally used  for  the  accommodation  of  the  horses  of  the  English 
turf,  which  were  placed  at  our  disposal.  The  huildings  in  which 
Ormonde,  Ben.  d*  Or,  Robert  the  Devil,  anda  thousand  other  world- 
famed  equine  wonders  had  taken  their  rest  and  refreshment,  were 
now  approprjated  to  the  comfort  of  our  bronchos,  mustangs  and 
other  four-footed  coadjutors.  Of  the  vast  theater  itself,  and  the 
novel  style  of  entertainment  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  hard-working  millions  and  the  cotton  and  iron 
princes  of  the  North  of  England,  no  more  vivid  picture  can  be 
in-eseuted  than  that  drawn  by  the  reporter  of  the  Sunday 
Chronicle,  a  i>aper  of  enormous  influence  in  the  wide  area  whose 
peoi)lc  we  intended  to  attract*     I  may  premise  that  the  splendid 
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scenery  used  upon  oar  mammoth  stage  was  from  the  brush  of 
Mr.  Matt.  Morgan,  an  English  artist  whose  name  is  familiar  to 
Americans.  The  scenes,  which  cost  us  $40,000,  were  from  nature, 
and  enabled  us  to  combine  the  painted  full  effects  of  a  gigantic 
stHge  display  with  the  free  movement  of  our  250  horsemen  upon 
the  open  plain.     Says  the  reporter: 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SHOW. 

A  vast  amphitheater,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  horseshoe  magnet,  with  giant 
proscenium  stretched  across  its  poles;  an  enormous  stage,  constructed  withont 
flooring,  the  scenery  and  set  pieces  of  which  are  let  down  upon  the  bare  earth; 
a  drama,  dealing  with  a  period  of  five  hundred  years,  in  which  nearly  three 
hundred  men  and  women,  and  as  many  horses,  buffaloes,  and  other  four-footed 
creatures  talce  part,  performed  in  great  measure  immediately  under  the  eyes  of 
the  spectators,  on  a  huge  plain  level  with  the  stage  and  drifting  into  a  perspec- 
tive upon  it  —  such  is  a  general  description  of  the  performance  which  was  given 
for  tlie  first  time  yesterday  afternoon  by  Colonel  Cody  and  his  magnificent 
troupe.  The  theater,  brilliantly  lighted  and  well  warmed  thronghont,  is  like 
nothi  ng  else  ever  constructed  in  this  country.  The  seats,  accommodating  nearly 
ten  tliousand  persons,  are  ranp;ed  in  tiers,  from  the  pew-like  private  boxes  in 
front  to  a  height  of  forty  feet  or  so;  and  the  distance  from  the  extreme  end  of 
the  auditorium  to  the  back  of  tlie  stage  is  so  great  that  a  horseman  gaUoplng 
across  the  whole  area  diminishes  by  natural  perspective  until  the  spectator  is 
fairly  cheated  into  the  idea  tliat  the  journey  is  to  be  prolonged  until  the  rider 
vanishes  in  the  pictured  horizon.  The  illusion,  indeed,  is  so  weU  managed  and 
complete,  the  boundless  plains  and  swelling  prairies  are  so  vividly  connterfeited, 
that  it  Is  difficult  to  resist  the  belief  that  we  are  really  gazing  over  an  immense 
expanse  of  couutry  from  some  hillside  in  the  far  West.  The  pictures,  from  the 
brush  of  the  Ulented  Matt.  Morgan,  are  singularly  beantifnl  in  tliemselves,  and 
it  only  needs  the  constantly  varying  groups  of  living  men  and  animals  in  front 
of  them  to  complete  the  charm. 

In  arranging  the  latest  development  of  their  exhibition,  Messrs.  Cody  and 
Salsbury  have  undertaken  no  trifling  task.  Besides  the  displays  of  horseman- 
ship  and  feats  of  shooting  with  which  the  notices  of  their  doings  in  London  have 
familiarized  the  public,  they  have  determined  to  present  the  story  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  Continent  from  primeval  times  until  the  present  day. 
It  is  a  play  without  a  plot  and  without  dialogue,  unless  the  clever  and  humorous 
lecture  of  Mr.  Frank  Richmond,  the  <<  orator"  of  the  establishment,  can  be 
called  such.  This  gentleman  occupies  a  lofty  pulpit  to  the  left  of  the  proscenium, 
and  it  says  much  for  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  gigantic  bnilding  that  his 
voice  can  be  heard  so  distinctly  as  it  is.  The  drama,  however,  has  no  lack  of 
coherence,  and  the  Interest  of  the  spectators  is  nnfiaggingly  sustained  throogh^ 
out  the  Ions:  succession  of  exciting  scenes  from  the  introduction  to  the  close. 

By  the  plan  adopted  the  entertainment  i;»  divided  into  **  episodes,"  of  which 


beautifully  fltage-managed  effect— we  bave  the  meeting  of  two  In d ran  tribes, 
wtio  execute  ii  frtendly  dance  to  a  f|ualnt  barbaric  measure.  Tben  cornea  a 
courier  with  notice  of  the  approach  of  a  hostile  tribe  mtent  upon  massacre  and 
the  collection  of  scalps*  The  attack  is  delivered  with  t-erriflc  vigor*  and  the 
battle  that  ensues  is  an  unequalled  picture  of  savage  warfare. 

The  Second  EplMode  deals  with  the  landing  of  the  Pil|?rim  Fathers  from  tho 
Mftvflower  on  Plymouth  Rock^  with  which  the  era  of  clvilizatlou  Is  held  to  com- 
mence. Here,  again,  the  scenery  is  remarkably  flue,  and  the  characters  In  the 
tableau  are  characteristically  dressed  in  the  short  capos,  steeple-crowned  hats, 
and  sad-colored  Puritan  raiment  of  religious  England  in  their  day.  From  this, 
amidst  appropriate  music  from  Mr.  Sweeny's  Cowboy  Band,  the  scene  chansjes 
ro  Episode  No.  3,  the  rescue  from  death  of  that  heroic  bearer  of  an  honored 
name,  John  Smith,  by  that   beauteooa    tadiaa   pnocesai  Pocahontas*    Now 
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eDsues  a  most  Interesting  delineation  of  Indian  manners  and  customs,  from  the 
wedding  to  the  war  dance,  by  the  whole  of  the  Indian  forces,  under  the  com- 
maod  of  Red  Shirt  himself. 

With  the  Fourth  Episode  we  reach  more  stirring  scenes.  The  picture,  com- 
posed of  innumerable  frout  sets  and  a  most  lovely  background,  by  Matt  Morgan, 
represents  the  prairie,  with  a  drinking  pool,  or  <<  lick,"  in  the  foreground,  to 
which  the  wild  buffaloes  come  to  slake  their  thirst.  In  pursuit  of  the  great  game 
comes  Buffalo  Bill  himself,  on  his  famous  horse.  Old  Charlie,  who  has  covered 
one  hundred  miles  in  less  than  ten  hours,  conducting  an  emigrant  train  of  white 
folks,  with  wagons,  horsemen,  women,  and  children,  and  all  the  accessories  of 
a  march  across  the  wilderness.  In  the  gatheriug  twilight  they  camp  around  the 
poo«,  the  fires  are  lit,  and  a  clever  performance  of  the  <*  Virginia  horseback  reel " 
takes  place.  Subsequently,  with  the  gathering  darkness,  the  camp  sinks  into 
slumber,  and  for  awhile  all  is  still.  Then  comes  a  piece  of  stage  managing, 
which  more  nearly  approaches  the  terrible  than  anything  ever  yet  attempted  in 
this  country.  A  red  streak  upon  the  horizon  gives  warning  that  some  unwonted 
danger  is  approaching  the  sleeping  folks;  the  glow  broadens  and  deepens,  and 
seems  to  creep  gradually  over  the  pictured  miles  of  open  country,  until  the 
slumbering  people  are  roused  with  the  appalling  intelligence  that  the  prairie  is 
on  fire.  The  conflagration  approaches  nearer  and  nearer,  until  the  whole  land- 
scape appears  one  lurid  mass  of  incandescence,  and  the  roaring  flames  leap 
down  upon  the  foreground  with  wild  fury,  threatening  all  concerned  with  a 
horrible  death.  The  men  endeavor  to  stamp  out  the  conflagration  with  their 
rugs  and  blankets,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  horror  there  swoops  upon  them  a 
maddened  rush  of  wild  animals,  flying  from  the  Are,  and  a  <<  stampede  "  ensues 
in  all  its  terrors.  This  scene,  which  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  stage 
management,  is  one  of  the  grandest  ever  placed  before  the  public,  and  fairly  baffles 
description. 

Next  ensues  some  cowboy  and  Mexican  vaquero  business  with  bucking  horses, 
throwing  the  lasso,  in  which  that  handsome  cavalier  and  King  of  the  Cowboys, 
Buck  Taylor,  flgures  conspicuously;  and  we  get  some  extraordinary  feats  in 
shooting  by  Johnny  Baker,  the  Cowboy  Kid,  all  of  which  is  very  novel  and 
amusing.  And  so  we  arrive  at  the  Fifth  Episode,  the  scene  of  which  is  a  cattle 
ranche  in  the  Wild  West,  with  a  real  log  hut  and  all  appropriate  surroundings* 
The  settlers,  after  an  interesting  representation  of  camp  life  in  the  wilds,  are 
attacked  by  Indians,  and  a  fierce  battle  ensues,  which  is  waged  with  varying 
fortunes  until  it  ends  in  the  rescue  of  the  besieged  party  by  a  band  of  whites, 
and  the  flight  of  the  Redskins.  An  interlude  is  occupied  by  some  fancy  rifle 
shooting  by  Miss  Lillian  Smith,  "the  California  girl,'*  and  then  we  come  to  an- 
other grand  historical  tableau  in  the  Sixth  Episode,  wherein  is  set  out  the  routine 
of  a  military  camp  on  the  frontier.  The  unfortunate  General  Custer,  occupying 
with  his  regiment  a  stockade  or  log  fort,  receives  intimation  of  the  discovery  of 
a  camp  of  hostile  Indians  by  his  scouts.  "  Boots  and  saddle  "  is  sounded,  and 
the  troops  move  off  to  the  second  scene,  which  Is  the  camp  of  Sitting  Bull  and 
his  braves  on  the  Little  Big  Horn  river.  The  ambush  and  subsequent  massacre 
of  the  whole  of  the  gallant  band  of  white  men  is  presented  with  vivid  realism, 
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and  the  batUe-flcld  by  night,  which  closes  the  episode,  develops  In  Its  full 
horrors  what  has  beeo  fitly  called  "the  reddest  pajxe  of  savage  history/' 

A  brill iaot  display  of  shoo tl op:  on  foot  and  on  horseback  by  Buffalo  Bill  him- 
self Is  now  given  in  the  arena,  and  the  magical  prompiitntle  with  which  glass 

balls  and  other  t^nmll 
objects  are  shattered 
before  hh  never-erring 
aim  while  riding  at  full 
speed  must  be  seen  to 
he  believed,  In  ihls 
remarkable  exhibition, 
as  in  the  other  shoot- 
ing performanceB,  the 
Iron  fireproof  curtain 
fs  made  to  do  doty  a^*  a 
background  or  target, 
and  the  whole  perfor- 
mance may  be  war- 
ranted to  take  the 
conci'it  out  of  any 
ordLuary  marksman. 
It  is  nothing  less  than 
marvellous. 

The  Seventh  Epl- 
6ode,  which  marks  a 
Blill  later  period  of 
frontltr  life,  Is  per- 
haps the  most  exciting 
and  picturesque  of  the 
whole  eiiltTtainment. 
The  first  ucene  is  a 
mining;  camp,  •*  Dead- 
wood  Cily,**  in  the 
Black  Hills,  with  the 
**  Wild  West  Tavern'* 
In  th^  foreground,  and 
we  are  treated  seriatim 
to  the  Incidents  of  a 
miners'  holiday,,  with 
a  shooting  match,  I  he 
arrival  of  the  pony 
express,  and  a  frontier 
dwelt  with  its  LhanicterLstic  eiiam^  of  "another  man  for  breakfast.*'  Then 
comes  the  departure  of  the  Deadwood  Coach^  and  the  scene  changes  to  a 
•* canyon'*  or  rocky  pass  in  the  hills.  The  Deadwood  Coach  with  its  freight 
of  passengers,  guards  aud  **  shotgun  messengers,**  is  fallen  upon  in  the  canyon 
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by  Indians,  and  a  stubborn  battle  occurs,  in  which  the  passengers  arc  likely 
to  succumb,  when  they  are  rescued  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Buffalo  Bill 
and  his  Cowboy  cavalry. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  lack  of  exciting  business  in  all  this,  and  the 
consumption  of  gunpowder  is  enormous.  The  members  of  the  company  go  at 
their  work  with  appalling  zest,  and  their  picturesque  mingling  of  spirited 
horses,  quaint  costumes  and  warlike  impedimenta,  in  all  the  wild  confusion  of 
a  frontier  melee,  is  brilliantly  effective.  In  the  third  scene  of  this  episode  we 
return  to  the  mountain  village,  in  which  the  climax  of  scenic  effect  is  reached 
by  the  production  of  a  genuine  cyclone.  Powerful  wind-making  machinery  has 
been  put  down  for  this  purpose,  and  a  blast  is  delivered  upon  the  stage  strong 
enough  to  rend  the  log  cabins  to  pieces,  and  scatter  their  fragments,  together 
with  wagons,  camp  furniture,  and  even  human  beings  from  one  side  of  the  stage 
to  the  other.  The  howling  of  the  tornado  and  the  disastrous  effect  of  its  resist- 
less current  are  realistii*4illy  presented.  How  it  is  done  is,  of  course,  a  stage 
secret,  but  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  magnificent  completeness  with  which  the 
hurricane  gets  in  its  work  and  reduces  the  camp  of  the  little  mining  community 
to  chaos.    This  brings  the  performance  to  an  effective  close. 

THE  CROWD  AT  OUR  OPENING  PERFORMANCE. 

As  a  **  send-off"  to  the  new  departure  we  had  invited  the 
whole  of  the  beauty,  rank  and  fashion  of  Manchester  and  the 
surrounding  towns  to  a  gratis  performance  of  this  programme 
two  days  before  our  opening  date.  The  mayors,  town  councils, 
corporation  oflScials,  prominent  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
bishops  and  clergy  of  all  denominations,  and  an  able-bodied 
horde  of  pressmen  came  down  in  their  thousands.  From  Liver- 
pool across  country  through  Leeds  and  York  to  Hull  and  New- 
castle, and  from  Carlisle  as  far  south  as  Birmingham,  everybody 
of  consequence  was  present,  and  the  immense  building  was  filled 
to  its  utmost  capacity.  The  notice  above  quoted  will  show  that 
all  had  reason  to  be  pleased,  and  the  story  they  had  to  tell  of 
the  marvellous  things  to  be  witnessed  at  the  Wild  West  spread 
with  lightning  rapidity  through  every  town  from  which  they  had 
gathered  together.  The  consequence  was  that  from  our  opening 
day  it  was  often  difficult  to  cope  with  the  throngs  who  presented 
themselves  at  afternoon  and  evening  performances,  alike  to  feast 
their  eyes  upon  the  dangers  and  the  glories  of  America's  devel- 
opment. Despite  the  dreary  winter  weather,  or  perhaps  be- 
cause of  it,  the  well-lighted,  well-warmed  **  Temple  of  Buffalo 
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Bill  and  Thespis,"  as  somebody  called  it,  was  the  constant  resort 
of  pleasure-seeking  throngs. 

Amongst  other  demands  upon  our  seating  space  came  scorea 
of  requisitions  from  the  heads  of  schools  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, which  are  thickly  scattered  through  the  mining,  weaving 
and  spinning  towns  of  Bolton,  Bury,  Rochdale,  Oldham,  Staly- 
bridge  and  a  hundred  more,  as  well  as  those  in  Manchester  and 
Salford.  ''  What  is  the  lowest  price  at  which  you  can  allow  us 
to  give  our  little  waifs  a  treat?"  was  the  burden  of  I  don't  know 
how  many  letters.  My  invariable  reply  was  **  Let  us  know  your 
numbers  and  come  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  which  is  the  only- 
time  when  we  are  not  over-crowded,  and  we  will  fix  you  up  for 
nothing  at  all,  if  we  have  to  turn  money  away  for  you."  I  lay- 
claim  to  no  credit  for  generosity  in  this  particular,  for  each  in- 
vitation of  the  kind  increased  our  popularity  to  a  surprising  ex- 
tent, and  it  was  only  a  further  example  of  the  good  policy  of 
*'  casting  your  bread  upon  the  waters."  Amongst  these  ju- 
venile visitors  were  the  100  inmates  of  Chetham's  College,  a 
Manchester  charitable  institution  dating  back  to  the  times  of 
Henry  VI.,  the  boys  of  which  are  still  quartered  in  the  fine  old 
Gothic  building  erected  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  over  a 
hundred  years  before  Columbus  turned  his  vessel's  prow  to  the 
westward  and  steered  for  nowhere  in  particular,  to  the  great 
horror  of  the  Old  World  navigators  of  his  time. 

During  our  stay  in  Cottonopolis  I  found  the  same  ungrudging  and 
overwhelming  social  hospitality  that  had  tried  my  physical  pow- 
ers so  severely  in  the  capital.  *'  Thrones,  powers,  dominions,** 
and  dynastic  royalty  are  of  course  conspicuous  by  their  absence 
from  this  vast  manufacturing,  money-making  heart  of  Northern 
activity.  But  that  sublimer  royalty  of  commerce,  of  invention, 
of  fire  and  steel,  of  ever-flying  shuttle  and  spindle  here  holds  high 
state,  and  its  entertainments  are  princely  in  scope  and  hearty  in 
their  hospitality.  They  have  a  pride  of  their  own,  too,  these  coal 
and  cotton  lords  and  self-made  millionaires.  The  man  himself 
and  the  great  things  he  has  done  for  humanity  are  held  in  more 
esteem  than  long  descent  or  the  glamors  of  inherited  weoltht     I 
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found  here,  in  fact,  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  natural  dignity  of 
the  American  citizen  than  I  had  experienced  elsewhere  in  England. 
My  invitation  list  would  occupy  more  space  than  I  can  afford. 

'  PRESENTED   WITH    A   RIFLE. 

One  event,  amongst  my  endeavors  to  make  some  return  for 
this  unbounded  stream  of  hospitality,  caused  a  considerable  sen- 
sation in  the  district,  from  its  novelty.  It  had  been  determined 
by  the  artistic,  dramatic,  and  literary  gentlemen  of  Manchester 
to  make  me  a  public  presentation  of  a  magnificent  rifle,  decked 
in  flowers  and  gaily  adorned  with  ribbons,  and  the  event  having 
got  wind  in  London,  the  elite  of  the  metropolitan  literati^  headed 
by  Sir  Somers  Vine  and  including  representatives  of  all  the 
great  American  journals,  secured  a  special  train  and  ran 
up  to  Manchester,  some  hundred  strong,  to  grace  the 
ceremony  with  their  presence.  The  happy  thought  struck 
me  of  inviting  the  whole  crowd  of  local  celebrities  and 
London  visitors  to  what  for  them  would  be  an  entirely  original 
lay-out.  This  was  a  camp  dinner,  with  fried  oysters,  Boston 
pork  and  beans,  Maryland  chicken,  and  other  American  dishes, 
and  a  real  Indian  **  rib-roast"  as  the^iece  de  resistance. 

The  presentation,  which  took  place  in  the  arena,  being  over, 
the  banquet  was  held  in  the  race-course  pavilion.  The  Mayor  of 
Salford  and  a  number  of  civic  dignitaries  from  both  Manchester 
and  the  neighboring  borough  graced  the  table  with  their  presence ; 
United  States  Consul  Moffat  of  London  honored  me  with  his 
company  and  Consul  Hale  of  Manchester  —  a  gentleman  held 
in  high  and  well  deserved  respect  by  the  whole  of  the  rich  and 
powerful  community  amongst  whom  he  resides  and  labors —  made 
the  speech  of  the  evening.  Nate  Salsbury,  as  the  vice-chairman, 
simply  excelled  himself ;  and  the  comments  of  the  English  guests 
upon  the  novel  and  to  them  outlandish  fare  they  were  consum- 
ing were  highly  amusing  to  us  of  the  American  party.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  corn-cake,  hominy,  and  other  Ameri- 
can fixings,  were  a  complete  revelation  to  them.  The  rib-roast, 
served  in  tin  platters  and  eaten  in  tlie  fingers,  without  knives  or  \ 
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forks,  was  a  source  of  huge  wonderment,     I  reckon  that  English-     ^H 

men  never  toat^ted  the  Auiericao  flag  more  heartily ,  and  for  a  week      ^| 

afterwards  the  press  of  the 

country  was  dihitiog  on  the  strange       ^M 

and  savage  doings  at  the  Wild  West  camp.     A  newspaper  genius      ^| 

of   Mam-hester,  who  seems 

to  have  studied  his  Longfellow  to       ^H 

some  purpose,  gushed  into  blank  verse  with  the   following  epie,       ^| 

entitled : 

■ 

THE  RIB-UOAST  OF  PA-HE-HASKA.                                                      ^H 

Mr.  Ertltof.  — 

At  the  top  end  of  the  tahle                            ^^^^^^ 

Should  you  ask  mo  wbcnco  this  p<w>!n« 

Sal  the  noblo  Pa-holiadku—                          ^^^^^| 

Whence?  tliis  yarn  of  umgled  ineuulug, 

Buffalo  Bill  In  all  hU  glory !                             ^^^^B 

With  Its  odor  of  llavaua. 

Mighty  3Ioffat,  London  Consul                        ^^^^| 

And  lU  miirks  of  J^taniiirs  beat  vintage 

And  thf^  puiflsant  Mayor  of  Bnlford,                ^^^^^H 

Staining  every  aide  of  copy, 

Sachem  of  Ibo  modcd  borough,                         ^^^^^| 

Staining  text  and  staliiing  mnrgin  — 

With  bt8  cldera  grave  in  eouncO                     ^^^^^| 

I  should  an-iwer,  I  should  tell  you: 

(Not  loo  grave  when  flow»  the  grape-fnlce),         ^^| 

From  the  festive  board  of  William, 

Flanked  the  chieftain  on  his  right  band,         ^^^^| 

From  the  fca»t  of  Fa-he-baslia, 

Fed  like  men  well  used  to  camp  life,              ^^^^^H 

I^Qg-liaired  lord  of  mnoy  cowboys  — 

Uiied  to  all  a  Uunter'B  mauneraf                    ^^^^H 

BufFulo  rsill,  tlie  mighty  hunter 

^^^^^^H 

From  «t"rns»iho  tiltche-Gumee 

On  his  left  was  Hale,  the  Consul,                    ^^^^| 

("  He rdiig  pond  '*  in  whni  tve  call  It). 

From  hia  eagle  aynH  out  flashing                     ^^^^H 

When  ho  fed  the  L^mdon  Pressmen 

Uncle  Sam*8  reflected  glory  1                            ^^^^H 

On  the  Mu^koda y,  the  m endow 

In  thu  vice  chair »at  Nathaniel—                    ^^^^| 

On  the  Manchester  hig  lUcec45urBe. 

**  Kale  **  they  call  him  In  the  programmea,     ^^^^B 

Startongned  Salsbury,  William's  partner,           ^^M 

In  the  lodges  of  the  TurOteB* 

Wary  wielder  of  straight  language.                ^^^^M 

There  we  gathiTed  in  the  eveningt 

Stalwart  John  of  Arizona  —                             ^^^^| 

In  the  gloaming,  O  my  darliuKi 

Major  Burke,  «iunOjro wned  and  frar-aearred          ^^M 

When  the  maiittee  wa»  over. 

Like  Ke-Qcn,  the  great  war-eagle                     ^^^^H 

Hovered  round  about  the  table  —                    ^^^^^M 

Many  cbicftaios  camo  from  Londoo, 

Kiipt  the  laughing  wine  cup  flowing.             ^^^^^| 

Mitny  from  the  heiii»  biy  villngo. 

Unk  ta  hee,  the  god  of  water                         ^^^^^| 

Pioneered  hy  Motit  Tom  liurn8lde, 

Didn't  liave  a  look-in  at  as t                            ^^^^^| 

Wlih  his  vvnlatof  grand  dtmen»lons  — 

^^^^^M 

Equatorial  enlargement  — 

And  the  dtore  of  food  ontlandiah                     ^^^^^| 

On  j*oii»e  cheeks  4h©  Prenstmau's  totem 

Dl-^appcared  before  the  Pre^iemen:                 ^^^^^| 

Ola -wa  heck,  f>r  the  hrn>*s  murk. 

Di^h  by  disb  m  i^wlft  deiitruetion                      ^^^^H 

Glowed,  a»  round  tlie  bonrd  tliey  gathered 

i,          Melted  in  the  purple  di.Htaoee.                          ^^^^H 

Whiie  the  Manchester  conUugcut, 

Bean  Moup  first  and  then  fried  oysters;           ^^^^^H 

Merry  drtvetB  of  the  gooKe-«juni  — 

Eibs  of  Pcz-he-kee,  the  bison,                          ^^^^^| 

Of  ihe  quills  of  Wa-bc  witwii  — 

Served  on  platen  of  tin  and  gamtshed             ^^^^^| 

Mingled  with  their  Cockney  brotber»i 

With  the  sweetc-orn,  theMon-da-min —         ^^^^^| 

Mingled,  loo,  with  many  Yankees 

Eaten  in  true  aavage  fashion ;                         ^^^^^| 

From  across  the  Giiche  Gumee  — 

Knife  and  fork  alike  forbidden  —                     ^^^^^| 

Uncle  Sam's  ink* slinging  ncphewi. 

Gnaw  the  bone  and  suck  your  flngera,            ^^^^^^| 

That's  the  way  to  cop  the  flavor—                  ^^^^H 

If  but  distantly  related 

Of  the  noble  redskin's  rib*roaat.                    ^^^^^| 

Yet  in  Hniversnl  kinship 

^^^^^1 

Held  by  boudsi  of  gratiE*  luochcott. 

Pork  and  beana,  that's  Boston's  glory*           ^^^^H 

•          •«#••• 

Back  wheat  cake«  and  tliick  molasaea           ^^^^^| 
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Hominy  and  ploealHli, 

Went  their  way  to  bright  Po-ne-mah. 

To  the  Land  of  the  Hereafter. 

All  the  while  a  rhythmio  plashing  — 
liuway-aush-lca,  sound  of  sea  waves!  — 
Pop  of  corks,  and  clink  of  glasses, 
Told  the  dark -eyed  Pa-he-haska  — 
Told  the  stalwart  Colonel  Cody 
That  his  guests  were  not  neglectful : 
They  could  stand  it  long  as  he  could, 
Possibly  might  stand  it  longer! 


Shall  I  tell  you  of  the  speeches, 
Of  the  pow-wow  and  palaver? 
How  the  Mayor  pledg'd  Buffalo  William, 
How  the  Consul  praised  his  valor. 
Told  how  in  the  fight  he'd  met  him, 
On  the  field  of  death  —  of  Pau-guk? 
How  Nate  Salsbury's  health,  twice  toasted. 
Made  him  feel  done  brown  on  both  sides. 
How  Red  Shirt,  the  fighting  chieftain. 
Spoke  in  paragraphic  Choctaw, 
Telling  us,  as  'twas  translated. 
That  he  loved  his  pale -face  brothers 
Better  than  he  loved  his  dinner, 
And  would  meet  us  up  in  heaven  — 
In  the  Land  of  bright  Po-ne-mah?  — 
(Red  Shirt  doesn't  seem  to  know  us. 
Has  not  seen  us  paint  the  town  red !)  — 
.  How  the  Pressmen  all  responded 
**  Ugh !  '•  which  means  in  English  •*  Rather  I  '* 
How  we  pledged  the  noble  chieftain 
Till  we  saw  two  Red  Shirts  looming— 


Looming  through  the  pale  Puk-wana  — 
Through  the  clouds  of  much  tobacco? 

No;  I'll  spare  my  paleface  kinsmen 
All  the  pain  of  that  recital, 
Just  as  I'd  not  rather  dwell  on 
Certain  subsequent  proceedings; 
Or  our  feelings  in  the  morning. 
When  the  mcd'cinc  men,  the  Me-das, 
Gave  us  physic  antibilious 
So  that  we  might  keep  our  end  up. 
Keep  our  end  up,  and  look  sober. 

Gone  are  all  those  London  persons, 
Swept  they  southward,  wild  and  boozy, 
Like  the  cloud -wrack  of  a  tempest. 
Like  the  withered  leaves  of  autumn 
Scattered  by  Wild  West  tornado ; 
And  their  Shaw-shaws,  their  big  swallows, 
Now  mop  up  the  damp  in  Fleet-street, 
Mop  up  all  superfluous  moisture. 

Buffalo  William  still  is  with  us, 
So's  Buck  Taylor,  so  is  Red  Shirt, 
And  the  Major's  convalescing 
Bet  your  life,  he's  still  on  deck  here ! 
Still  the  Wild  West  Show  is  booming. 
Booming  just  as  it  deserves  to. 
If  I  sny  the  thing  that  is  not. 
Call  me  Ya-goo,  call  me  liar  I 

But  whene'er  that  feed's  repeated. 
Call  me  Early,  Major  darling. 
Call  me  not  too  late  for  dinner  I 
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Good  Friday  came  at  last  in  the  midst  of  our  flood-tide  of 
success,  and  I  determined  to  devote  the  afternoon  of  the  general 
holiday  to  a  change  of  programme.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  di- 
rectors we  secured  the  use  of  the  Manchester  race-track  for  a 
series  of  open-air  horse  races  and  athletic  sports  by  the  merbbers 
of  the  company,  red  and  white,  including  hurdle-races,  bare- 
backed horsemanship,  and  so  forth.  The  hold  we  had  gained 
upon  the  popular  appreciation,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  an 
Englishman  starts  at  the  mere  mention  of  a  horse-race  were 
never  more  thoroughly  evidenced.  The  day  was  ushered  in  with 
gloom  and  weeping  skies,  and  our  hearts  sank  within  us  as  we 
realized  that  Jupiter  Pluvius  was  sticking  to  us  worse  than  a 
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brother  and  had  turned  on  a  special  watering-pot  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  downpour  increased  us  the  morning  wore  on,  and  at 
three  o'clock,  the  hour  for  commencement,  the  weather  was 
simply  poisonous.  Both  Major  Burke  and  I  were  in  despair^ 
but  presently  we  had  reason  to  rub  our  eyes,  and  our  feelings  of 
depression  gave  way  to  astoni^^hment*  From  all  parts,  in  car- 
riages, oamibuses,  horse-cars,  and  on  foot  a  huge  concourse  of 
8port4oviog  Britons,  braving  the  fury  of  the  elements,  com- 
menced to  pour  in  upon  us  and  in  a  short  time  our  money-takers, 
at  the  six  entrances  to  the  race-ground,  were  wrestling  for  dear 
life  with  the  eager  throngs  who  fought  for  admission*  A  total 
attendance  of  nearly  30,000  was  recorded,  and  as  a  reward  for 
their  fortitude  the  weather  presently  cleared  up  and  kept  fine 
during  the  progress  of  the  sports.  Again  we  had  to  register  a 
success,  and  the  day  of  our  first  al  fresco  entertainment  in  Man- 
chester is  marked  with  a  white  stone  in  the  records  of  the 
camp.' 

Amongst  the  many  pleasant  memories  of  our  stay  in  Manches- 
ter, I  shall  especially  cherish  the  hospitality  extended  to  me  by 
the  Freemasons,  who  muster  very  strongly  in  the  district,  and  at 
whose  lodges  I  was  frequently  an  honored  guest.  A  mark  of  es- 
pecial honor  from  this  occult  and  pow^erful  hody  w*as  a  public 
presentation  of  a  magnificent  gold  watch,  in  the  name  of  the 
Freemasons  of  Englandj  by  Worshipful  Ma^ster  -,  after  a 

performance  of  the  Wild  West.  Amongst  the  troops  of  friends 
whom  I  have  made  in  the  old  country,  I  am  delighted  to  record 
that  I  am  now  and  forever  solid  with  the  great  and  generous 
body  of  English  Masons,  whose  Grand  Master  is  the  Prince  of 
Wales  himself. 

With  Buch  little  amenities  our  labors  were  enlivened  and  our 
sojourn  in  the  smoky  city  made  very  pleasant  to  us.  We  found 
that  each  week  our  friendships  were  extending  and  the  kindly 
people  began  to  regard  us  more  and  more  as  their  neighbors  and 
the  Wild  West  as  an  established  institution  amongst  them.  But 
our  engagements  in  the  land  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  w^ere  fixed 
and  unalterable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes   and  Persians ;  and 
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though  the  opening  of  bright  spring  weather  was  bringing  an  ex- 
traordinary pressure  of  business  upon  us,  it  was  necessary  to 
tear  ourselves  away. 

HONORED   BY   THE   MAYOR   OF   SALFORD. 

Our  season  in  Manchester  was  a  grand  success  in  every  way, 
during  which  I  had  made  so  many  pleasant  acquaintances  among 
the  citizens  that  notwithstanding  my  longing  for  home  and 
America,  it  was  with  many  painful  feelings  that  we  prepared  to 
take  our  departure.  A  few  days  before  taking  leave  of  the 
scene  of  our  magnificent  triumphs  I  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  Mayor  of  Salf ord :  — 

Manchester,  March  9th,  1888. 
Dear  Sir  :  —  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I  have  named 
three  streets  on  the  New  Barnes  estate,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Race-course,  as  follows:  Cody  street;  Buffalo  street;  and  Bill 
street,  and  plans  for  their  construction  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Salford  corporation  shortly. 

These  names  will  perpetuate  the  names  of  yourself  and  your 
show  after  your  departure  from  Salford. 

Yours  truly, 

Joshua  Burt. 
The  Hon.  W.  F.  Cody, 
Wild  West  Show,  Salford. 

All  the  Manchester  papers  contained,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
generous  notices  of  the  action  of  Mayor  Bury  in  thus  perpetu- 
ating my  memory  among  the  good  people  of  his  populous  dis- 
trict. As  a  sample  of  the  press  comments  I  extract  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Manchester  Courier:  — 

Buffalo  Bill's  Road,  Salford.  — Adjoining  the  Wild  West  Show  at  New 
Barnes,  and  between  there  and  the  cemetery,  the  contractor  for  the  Ship 
Canal  is  busy  converting  acres  of  low-lying,  and  in  some  places  swampy,  land 
into  good  building  land  by  placing  thereon  the  << spoil"  obtained  fro|n 
the  big  Salford  dock.  Within  the  next  decade  great  changes  in  tlie 
district  are  manifestly  impending.  Long^  streets  and  broad  mnst  be 
formed,  one    of   the    leading   and   main    of-   which    is   to-be  spproptl- 
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ately  named  Buffalo  Bil^s  road.  When  completed  in  the  near  fa  tore,  it  wi' 
be  a  lengthy,  broad,  and  husj  aTenoe  for  traffic  from  the  Ship  Canal  bank 
near  Mode  Wheel,  into  Salford.  The  road  will  commence  at  a  point  nea 
where  the  bnflalo,  elk,  etc.,  are  at  present  housed,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wil 
West  Show,  and  will  extend  along  the  boundary  of  the  Race-course,  in  a  do 
south-westerly  direction,  for  nearly  1,000  yards.  The  local  perpetuation  of  th 
name  of  Buflklo  Bill  and  of  his  remarkable  entertainment  is  thus  ensured.  ] 
is  expected  that  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Cody  (Buffalo  Bill)  will  perambniate  the  sit 
of  the  intended  road  previona  to  his  departure  for  New  York  at  the  beginnioj 
of  next  month. 

A  MAGNIFICENT   OVATION. 

On  Monday  evening  May  Ist,  we  gave  the  last  indoor  repre 
sentation,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  and  one  of  the  most  enthusi 
astic  audiences  I  ever  appeared  before ;  bouquets  were  presentee 
to  various  members  of  the  company  and  when  I  appeared  I  mel 
with  one  of  the  warmest  receptions  of  my  life :  bouquets  were 
thrown,  handed  and  carried  into  the  arena  to  me  while  the  vasi 
audience  cheered,  waved  hats,  umbrellas  and  handkerchiefs, 
jumped  upon  their  feet,  and  in  fact  the  scene  was  very  suggestive 
of  a  pandemonium.  It  was  fully  five  minutes  before  the  noise 
subsided  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  proceed  with  the  perform- 
ance. 

Every  act  went  with  a  rush  and  a  cheer,  and  was  received  bj 
cries  of  *'  bravo,'*  <«  well  done,"  etc.  At  the  close  of  the  exhi- 
bition calls  were  made  for  Red  Shirt  and  myself,  in  response  tc 
which  I  thanked  my  patrons  and  assured  them  that  the  recollec- 
tion of  that  evening's  display  of  kindness  would  ever  be  fresh  ic 
my  memory.  Cries  of  "  bravo  Bill "  and  the  singing  of  **  Foi 
he's  a  jolly  good  fellow  *'  by  the  entire  audience  brought  the 
demonstration  to  a  close. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  I  was  given  a  benefit  by  the  race-courec 
people,  on  which  occasion  I  concluded  to  give  our  outdoor  per- 
formance on  the  race-course  and  despite  the  unfavorable  weathei 
the  turn-stiles  showed  that  nearly  50,000  people  had  paid  admis- 
sion to  the  grounds.  This  audience,  like  the  one  in  the  building 
the  previous  evening,  was  also  very  enthusiastic  and  the  people 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  showering  applause  upon  th< 
various  acts  and  features. 
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▲  BACE  FOB  $2,500. 

Our  Wild  West  performances  in  Manchester  were  now  at  a 
close  but  having  two  or  three  days  to  spare  I  concluded  to  accept 
a  challenge  made  some  days  previously  by  Mr.  B.  Goodall,  a  noted 
horse  breeder  of  Altrincham,  for  an  international  ten-mile  race 
between  his  English  thoroughbreds  and  my  American  bronchos, 
for  £500  a  side.  The  riders  were  J.  Latham  for  Goodall  and 
Tony  Esquivel  for  me,  and  the  conditions  were  that  each  rider 
should  change  horses  without  assistance  at  the  completion  of 
each  half  mile.  The  afternoon  was  fine  with  the  exception  of  one 
fierce  though  fleeting  rain  storm .  At  five  minutes  to  three  o'clock 
thirteen  of  our  bronchos,  saddled  with  heavy  cow-boy  saddles, 
were  brought  into  the  enclosure  and  about  ten  minutes  later 
nine  Engli^sh  thoroughbreds  made  their  appearance.  The  men 
mounted  their  first  horses  at  3:20  and  got  away  well,  Latham  at 
once  taking  the  lead.  The  Englishman  effected  his  first  change 
with  an  advantage  but  on  the  next  occasion  he  lost  this  and  Tony 
went  to  the  front.  Latham,  however,  gained  a  little  for  some 
succeeding  minutes.  There  was  no  question  of  the  speed  of  his 
horses,  but  Tony  was  more  adroit  in  changing,  and  before  many 
laps  were  over  he  led  the  Englishman  by  a  good  two  furlongs. 
Then  for  a  time  Tony  lost  ground  but  Latham  never  succeeded 
in  overhauling  him  and  he  passed  the  post  300  yards  ahead, 
having  made  the  remarkable  time  of  twenty-one  minutes.  Wild 
enthusiasm  was  manifested  throughout  the  race  by  the  20,000 
spectators  and  at  the  termination  of  their  arduous  task  both  vic- 
torious Tony  and  defeated  Latham  were  loudly  cheered. 

AN  ENTHUSIASTIC  FAREWELL. 

On  Friday  morning  May  4th,  at  11  a.  m.,  amid  the  cheers, 
well  wishes  and  hand  shaking  of  the  vast  crowd  who  had  gathered 
to  see  us  depart,  we  pulled  slowly  out  of  the  Windsor  Bridge 
station  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  en  route  by 
special  passenger  train  for  Hull,  where  after  giving  our  fiurewell 
English  performance  we  were  to  embark  for  home.  The  time  of 
the  arrival  of  our  train  at  the  various  statioiis  had  become  gener* 
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ally  known,  and  all  along  the  entire  route  we  were  met  by  vast 

crowds  who  cheered  and  wi.^hed  ua  God  speed.  Upon  our  arrival 
at  Hull  the  crowd  was  so  Uirge  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  for 
a  squad  of  police  to  enable  us  to  make  our  way  through  them 
from  the  station  to  the  conveyances.  On  Saturday  afternoon. 
May  5th,  we  gave  our  farewell  performnnce  in  England,  at  Hull, 
before  an  enormous  crowd  and  that  eveoing  at  9  o'clock  our  en- 
tire effects  were  aboard  the  good  ship  Persian  Monarch  which, 
under  the  command  of  the  brave,  gallant  and  courteous  Captain 
Bristow,  was  to  leave  her  moorings  at  3  a,  m.  the  next  morning 
for  New  York.  We  had  chartered  the  ship  for  this  trip  and  had 
everything  to  ourselves,  and  all  evening  the  vast  crowds  who  lined 
the  docks  cheered,  sang  songs  and  wished  us  ban  voyage*  A 
great  many  even  remained  until  our  departure  and  went  wild 
with  excitement  when  they  saw  us  as  a  company  leave  their  shores 
perhaps  for  ever, 

A    PATHETIC    INCIDENT  AT  SEA, 

The  homeward  voyage  was  marked  with  one  very  distressing 
and  pathetic  incident  to  me  in  the  loss  of  my  favorite  horse 
Charlie,  that  I  had  ridden  for  fifteen  years  in  sunshine  and  in 
storm,  in  days  of  adversity  as  well  as  of  prosperity,  and  to  whose 
fleetness  of  foot  I  owed  my  life  on  more  than  one  occasion  when 
pursued  by  Indians.  He  stood  the  voyage  very  well,  apparently, 
until  May  14th,  and  even  on  the  morning  of  that  day  when 
1  visited  him  he  seemed  to  be  as  well  as  usual. 

A  few  minutes  after  leaving  him,  however,  a  groom  ran  to 
me  and  told  me  he  had  a  chill.  We  did  everything  we  could  for 
him,  but  it  was  useless.  He  had  lung  fever,  and  after  three 
days'  illness  he  died.  We  could  almost  understand  each  other, 
and  I  felt  very  deeply.  The  sailors  stitched  him  up  in  canvas 
and  he  lay  all  day  Thursday,  the  17th,  on  deck^  covered  with 
the  American  flag.  At  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  dropped  the 
body,  properly  weighted,  into  the  ocean.  I  did  think  of  bring- 
ing him  on  hero  and  bui'ying  him  in  his  native  soil,  but  finally 
concluded  not  to  do  bo. 
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OUR  ARRIVAL  IN  NEW  YORK  HARBOR. 

We  arrived  off  New  York  harbor  some  time  daring  the  night 
of  the  19th  and  by  daylight  of  the  20th  steamed  up  toward  Staten 
Inland,  where  we  were  to  debark.  The  reception  accorded  us 
is  thus  graphically  described  by  the  New  York  World:  — 

The  harbor  has  probably  never  known  a  more  picturesque  scene  than  was  wit- 
nessed yesterday  morning,  when  the  Persian  Monarch  steamed  up  from  Quaran- 
tine, with  Buffalo  Bill  standing  on  the  captain's  bridge,  his  tall  and  striking 
figure  clearly  outlined  and  his  long  hair  waving  In  the  wind,  with  the  gaily 
painted  and  blanketed  Indians  leaning  over  the  ship's  rail,  with  the  flags  of  all 
nations  fluttering  from  the  masts  and  connecting  cables,  and  the  band  playing 
*<  Yankee  Doodle"  with  a  vim  and  enthusiasm  which  faintly  Indicated  the  joy 
felt  by  everybody  connected  with  the  Wild  West  exhibition,  including  the  mu- 
sicians, over  the  sight  of  home.  The  stolid  Indians  had  lost  their  stolidity ,  and 
the  white  men  on  board  declared  that  from  the  time  the  rising  sun  had  en- 
abled the  redskins  to  discover  America,  or  that  part  of  it  known  as  Staten  Island, 
unwonted  bustle  and  excitement  had  reigned  supreme. 

Cut  Meat,  American  Bear,  Flat  Iron,  Tall  Horse,  Kills  Plenty  and  scores  more  of 
chiefs,  braves  and  squaws  hugged  the  ship's  side  and  watched  every  movement 
of  the  aecompanying  tugs  untU  the  great  vessel  was  towed  up  alongside  the 
long  wharf  at  Tomkinsville,  and  the  huzzas  of  two  thousand  small  boys  and  the 
noisy  excitement  of  what  seemed  to  be  Staten  Island's  entire  population.  And 
it  was  a  great  day  for  Staten  Island.  So  far  as  is  known  the  Persian  Monarch  is 
the  flrst  great  ocean  steamer  which  has  ever  landed  there,  and  this,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  unusual  nature  of  her  passengers  and  her  cargo,  furnished 
abundant  reason  for  the  greatest  possible  commotion,  excitement  and  disturb- 
ance whereof  Mr.  Wiman's  small  kingdom  is  capable. 

All  the  teamsters  for  miles  around  had  been  engaged  to  carry  the  outflt  of 
the  exhibftlon  and  of  the  exhibitors  across  the  island  to  Erastina,  and  the  wharf 
was  in  consequence  a  confused  commingling  of  express  wagons,  butcher  carts 
carpenter's  wagons  and  other  kinds  of  vehicles,  with  horses  attached  generally 
on  their  haunches,  in  response  to  the  excited  demands  of  vociferous  drivers. 
If  this  scene  needed  any  further  animation  it  was  provided  by  the  smaU  boys 
(lodging  imminent  death,  and  scores  of  pretty  girls  in  their  Sunday  best, 
scurrying  away  from  out  the  reach  of  the  horses'  indiscriminate  hoofs. 

Tiie  landing  was  at  last  effected,  and  Buffalo  Bill,  with  his  daughter  and 
Major  Burke,  the  general  manager  of  the  Wild  West,  CoL  Ochiltree,  George 
Trimble  Davidson  and  several  reporters,  came  up  to  the  city  on  the  tngboat 
Charles  Stickney.  Nate  Salsbury,  Col.  Cody's  partner,  remained  on  the  island 
and  during  the  day  the  Indians  and  cowboys,  with  their  tents,  the  Indian 
ponies  and  bucking  horses,  the  Deadwood  coach  and  emigrant  wagons  and 
all  the  paraphernalia  ol  the  show  were  transferred  to  SrMtini^, 
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I  cannot  describe  my  joy  upon  stepping  again  on  the  shore  of 
beloved  America.  Though  I  had  received  such  honors  while 
abroad  as  few  persons  have  been  favored  with,  and  soared  m 
triumph,  both  socially  and  professionally,  that  may  well  exeito 
my  pride,  yet  <<  there  is  no  place  like  home,"  nor  is  there  a  flag 
like  the  old  flag. 

With  the  happiness  of  returning  to  my  own  country  again 
came  a  double  portion  of  joy  in  meeting  with  so  many  old  frienda 
whose  arms  opened  to  welcome  me.  But  of  the  particular  pleaa- 
ures  of  these  glad  meetings  it  does  not  become  me  to  speak  now, 
since  the  space  at  my  disposal  is  already  exhausted;  suffice  it 
therefore  to  say,  that  I  am  again  before  the  American  publie  i^* 
with  the  Wild  West  Show  which  is  now  performing  for  the 
season,  at  Erastina,  Staten  Island,  where  we  scored  suchasplen* 
did  success  in  the  sunmier  of  1886. 
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